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When  Lord  Camden  resigned  the  viceroyalty,  it  was 
the  strong  belief  of  the  Government  in  Ireland  that  the 
rebellion  waa  still  only  in  its  earlier  stages.  In  Wexford 
the  fire  then  burnt  with  undiminished  fury,  and  it  was 
regarded  as  not  only  possible,  but  in  a  high  degree 
probable,  that  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle  in  that 
county,  or  the  appearance  of  a  French  expedition  on 
the  Irish  coast,  or  a  single  rebel  success,  would  be 
sufficient  to  throw  the  whole  land  into  flames.  The 
large  reinforcements  which  were  at  last  passing  from 
England  to  Ireland,  and  the  rapid  arming  and  organi- 
Bation  of  the  Protestant  population,  had  placed  a  very 
formidable  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government;  but 
the  omens  all  pointed  to  an  extended,  desperate,  and 
doubtful  civil  war,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  military  gover- 
nor of  great  ability  and  experience  was  imperatively 
needed.  But  in  the  last  days  of  the  Camden  Adminis- 
tration, the  prospect  had  materially  changed.  The 
French  had  not  arrived.  It  waa  becoming  evident  that 
Ulster  waa  not  disposed  to  rise.  The  Catholic  province 
of  Connaughfc  continued  perfectly  quiet.  In  Munster 
VOL.  V.  ^      * , 
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there  had  been  a  small  rising,  in  a  comer  of  the  county 
of  Cork,  but  it  had  not  spread,  and  it  was  completely 
put  down  on  June  19,  while  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  were  at  last  sufficient  to  give  a 
decisive  blow  to  the  rebellion  in  Wexford.  The  capture 
of  the  rebel  camp  on  Vinegar  Hill,  and  the  reconquest 
of  the  town  of  Wexford,  took  place  immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Comwallis  in  Ireland,  but  the  whole 
merit  of  them  belongs  to  the  previous  Administration. 
The  rebellion  was  now  broken  and  almost  destroyed, 
and  the  task  which  henceforth  lay  before  the  Govern- 
ment was  much  more  that  of  restoring  order  and  check- 
ing crime  than  of  reconquering  the  country. 

The  rebels  were  so  discouraged  and  hopeless,  that 
they  would  have  gladly  dispersed  if  they  could  have 
obtained  any  security  for  their  lives.  For  some  time, 
indeed,  fear  or  desperation  had  probably  contributed 
quite  as  much  as  any  genuine  fanaticism  to  keep  them 
together.  '  Their  leaders,'  wrote  Alexander,  as  early  as 
Jime  10,  'inflict  instant  death  for  disobedience  of  orders, 
but  notwithstanding  numbers  wish  to  desert ;  but,  I 
think  unfortunately,  their  houses  are  destroyed,  their 
absence  marked,  and  until  it  is  wise  to  grant  a  general 
amnesty,  no  individual,  irritated  as  the  soldiery  are, 
can  with  safety  leave  their  main  body.' '  If  Lake  had 
accepted  the  overtures  of  Father  Roche,  the  chief  body 
of  the  rebels  would  have  almost  certainly  gladly  laid 
down  their  arms  ;  but  when  they  found  that  their  chief 
did  not  return,  they  felt  that  they  must  look  to  their 
pikes  alone  for  safety. 

We  have  seen  that  the  anxiety  of  the  rebels  to  place 
at  their  head,  men  whom  they  recognised  as  their 
superiors  in  education  and  social  position,  had  more 
than  once  triumphed  over  the  difFerence  of  creed,  but  no 


■  Alexander  lo  Felham,  June  10, 1798, 
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Protestant,  and  no  Catholic  layman,  could  touch  the 
chords  of  confidence  and  fanaticism  Uke  their  priests. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  gross  injustice  to  describe  the 
priests  as  generally  in  favour  of  the  rebellion,  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  loyal  attitude  of  some  of  their 
bishops,  and  to  the  address  of  the  professors  at  May- 
nooth,  and  many  humbler  priests  acted  in  the  same 
Bpirit  at  a  time  when  intimidation  from  their  own  flocks 
and  outrages  by  Protestants  made  their  position  pecu- 
liarly difficult.  Higgins  appears  to  have  been  veiy 
intimate  with  priests  of  this  kind,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  anti-Popery  fanaticism  was  at  its  height,  he  dwelt 
strongly  upon  their  services.  He  assured  the  ministers, 
that  they  would  find  no  means  of  obtaining  arms  so 
efficacious  as  a  promise  of  pardon  proclaimed  from  the 
Catholic  altars.  He  reminded  them  that,  when  the 
rebellion  was  raging.  Father  Ryan,  the  parish  priest  of 
Clontarf,  having  first  made  terms  with  Beresford  and 
others  to  secure  his  people  from  molestation,  exerted 
himself  with  such  success,  that  in  five  days,  through  his 
influence,  no  less  than  nine  carta  full  of  weapons  were 
surrendered.  He  mentioned  that  it  was  through  another 
priest,  who  oflBciated  at '  Adam  and  Eve  Chapel,'  that 
he  was  enabled  to  inform  the  Government  of  the  plot  to 
begin  the  rebellion  by  an  attack  on  the  two  Dublin 
gaols  and  a  release  of  the  prisoners,  and  that  it  was 
through  the  same  priest  that  the  intended  desertion  co 
the  rebels  of  a  corps  of  yeomen  at  Rathfaniham  became 
known ;  and  he  gave  a  cuiious  description  of  the  system 
of  intimidation,  which  alone  prevented  other  prints 
from  denouncing  secret  oaths.'     In  many  parts  of  the 

'  F,H.,  Aug.  22, 179S;  March  plored  that  the  lower  orders 
18, 1801.  In  the  toimei  of  these  were  not  giving  up  their  anna, 
letters  Higgins  describes  an  after-  Higgins  asked  why  they  did  not 
dinner  converBation  with  several  follow  Father  Kyaa's  example, 
respectable  priests.  They  do-  They  said  they  had  no  orders, 
a  2 
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country,  it  is  true,  great  numbers  of  tke  lower  prieetB 
were  rebels  at  heart,  but  Catholic  writers  pretend  that 
no  parish  priest  took  an  open  part  in  the  rebellion,'  and 
that  even  in  the  county  of  Wexford  only  about  fifteen 
priests  actually  appeared  with  the  rebels  in  the  battle- 
field. They  had  proved  the  most  successful  leaders, 
but  they  were  now  a  dwindling  body.  Father  Roche 
had  been  hanged  off  Wexford  Bridge.  Father  Michael 
Murphy  had  fallen  in  the  attack  on  Arklow.  I'ather 
Keams  had  been  wounded  at  Enniscorthy,  and  though 
he  soon  appeared  again  with  the  rebels,  he  was  now 
lying  concealed  in  a  farmhouse  near  Wexford.  But 
Father  John  Murphy  of  Boulavogue,  who  began  the 
rebellion  in  Wexford,  was  still  with  the  main  body  of 
rebels  on  theTliree  Bocks  Mountain,  and  he  commanded 
them  in  their  last  serious  campaign. 

Kven  after  the  surrender  of  Wexford,  his  force  ia 
said  to  have  amounted  to  15,000  men,  but  tJie  deser- 
tions were  then  bo  rapid  and  bo  general,  that  two  days 
later  it  had  dwindled  to  5,000  or  6,000.'  He  probably 
felt  that  he  had  committed  himself  beyond  retreat,  and 
he  had  always  been  opposed  to  surrender,  but  he  per- 
ceived that  in  Wexford  the  rebellion  was  burnt  out  and 


and  they  added,  thut  tbey  had  at  of  the  priests,  bad  so  settled  that 

first  strongly  opposed  unlawful  they  ahould  not  get  as  much  as  a 

oaths.    '  bat    some   well-knoTm  single  sixpence  to  support  them, 

leadeta  {which  they  allowed  to  and    let  those  who  cannot   be 

be    Keogh,   MoGormlck.  Byrne,  silent,  go  to  the  Qovernnient  for 

Deaae,  and  Haraill)  went  round  support.    Their  having  no  reve- 

to  the  several  chapels,  and  in-  nue   but  the  casual  uoUections 

formed  (he  priests,  if  they  should  and  charitable  donations  to  e^ist 

in  any  manner  whatavar  prasuma  on,  [they]  alleged  that  the  threj,! 

to  interfere,  or  to  advise,  or  to  forced  compliance.'     (I.S.P.O.) 

admonish  the  people  on  political  '  Dr.  CauJfield'a  Ee^ly  to  Sir 

subjects,  or  against  the  means  of  B,  Mtisgrave.  p.  5. 

their  obtaining  tbeir  rights,  the  '  Byrne's  Mevioirs,  i.  204,  206. 

different    committees   who   Col-  Byrne    was    one   of    the    eom- 

lected  for  the  support  ol  their  manders  of  this  expedition,  and 

ohapeU,  and  for  the  maintsuanoe  he  describee  it  at  lei^tb. 
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exhaosted,  and  when  the  arrest  of  Father  Roche  placed 
him  at  its  head,  he  determined  to  make  a  desperate 
efibrt  to  carry  it  into  the  almost  virgin  fields  of  Carlow 
and  Kilkenny.  His  army  left  the  Three  Rocks  early 
on  the  morning  of  June  22 ;  crossed  the  battle- 
field where  Father  Roche  had  fought  General  Moore  two 
days  before,  and  which  was  still  strewn  with  unburied 
ctapsea  and  broken  carts ;  traversed  an  opening  called 
Scollogh  Gap,  in  the  range  of  hills  which  separates  the 
counties  of  Wexford  and  Carlow,  and  scattered  a  little 
loyalist  force  which  attempted  to  defend  a  village  called 
Killedmond,  on  the  Carlow  side  of  the  boundary.  This 
village  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  either  by  the  rebels  or 
by  the  troops.'  The  rebels  burned  every  slated  house 
on  their  march,  ostensibly  lest  it  should  furnish  shelter 
to  the  troops,  probably  really  because  such  houses 
usually  belonged  to  Protestants  and  loyalists. 

Their  immediate  object  was  to  reach  Castlecomer,  a 
little  town  in  the  county  of  Kilkemiy,  which  is  now  so 
sunk  in  importance  that  it  is  not  even  connected  with  a 
railway,  and  which  will  probably  scarcely  be  known  by 
name  to  the  majority  of  my  readers.  It  lies,  however, 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  very  few  extensive  coal  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland,  and  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  an  important  place,  and  the  centre  of 
a  large  population  of  colliers.*  These  men  had  taken 
part  in  many  disturbances,  and  Father  John  believed 
that  they  could  be  readily  persuaded  to  join  him. 

The  expedition  had  little  result,  except  to  bring 
down  min  and  desolation  on  a  peaceful  country,  and  to 

'  Qordon  says,  bj  tbe  rebels  Castlecomer  was  said   to   clear 

{p.  ISS);  Byrne  saya,  the  troops  10,000i.»yearfromtheooalfleWB 

set  fire  to  the  houses;  butFather  on  hisestate.    Bee.  too,  Griffith's 

MuriJiy,  to  the  barracIiB.  Geological  and  Mining  Report  of 

'  In  the  Hibernian  Oaietteer  tlieLeinsterGoalDistrictilSli}; 

(1789)  it  is   stated    that    Lord  and  also  Pari  ffUt.  ^xxiv,  B33. 
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furnish  additional  evidence  of  the  hollownese  and  un- 
reality of  the  political  element  in  the  rebellion.  On  the 
23rd,  some  Wexford  Militia  and  a  troop  of  dragoon 
guards  attempted  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  crossing 
the  Barrow,  but  they  totally  failed,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  Wexford  Militia  were  taken  prisoners.  They 
were  most  of  them  Catholics,  and  appear  to  have  readily 
joined  the  rebels ;  but  seven  Protestant  prisoners,  who 
were  accused  of  being  Orangemen,  were  put  to  death 
in  cold  blood  on  the  accusation,  according  to  one 
account,  by  the  hands  of  their  former  comrades.'  On  the 
24th,  there  was  much  confused  fighting.  Castlecomer 
was  plundered.  Many  houses  were  burnt.  The  barracks 
of  Dunain,  three  miles  from  Castlecomer,  were  attacked, 
tnt  bravely  and  successfiiUy  defended,  and  then,  on  the 
approach  of  a  large  force  from  Kilkenny,  under  Sir 
Charles  Asgill,  the  rebels  withdrew  to  the  high  ground. 
Not  a  spark  of  genuine  fanaticism,  not  a  sign  of  real 
political  feeling,  was  shown  by  the  population.  Many 
colliers,  it  is  true,  joined  the  rebels,  as  they  would  have 
joined  any  turbulent  or  predatory  body,  and  they  shared 
in  the  plunder  of  Castlecomer ;  but  almost  immediately 
after,  they  began  to  desert,  and  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  rebels  saw  plainly  that  any  attempt  to  advance  to- 
wards Kilkenny  would  be  madness.  '  Nothing,'  writes 
Byrne  very  bitterly,  '  but  the  certainty  that  we  should 
be  joined  by  the  mass  of  the  population,  could  have 
warranted  such  a  proceeding ;  and  to  the  shame  of  the 
people  of  that  country  be  it  said,  they  preferred  to  bow 
in  abject  slavery,  and  crouch  beneath  the  tyrant's 
cruelty,  sooner  than  come  boldly  to  take  the  field  v?ith 


■  Compare  Sjrne,  i,  212;  Got-  priEonetswere  then  pat  to  death, 

don,  p.  166 ;  Cloney's  PeraoTuil  and  two  othetB  Bhorttj  otter, 

Narrative,  p.  82 ;  MuEgiaye,  pp.  '  Bjme,  il.  223, 
632,  5S8.     UoB^ve  sb,jb  nine 
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The  rebels  passed  the  night  of  the  24th  in  the 
Queen's  County,  but  there  their  reception  was  equally 
chilling.  '  Seeing  not  the  least  disposition  on  the  part 
of  its  inhabitants,'  says  Byrne,  '  either  to  aid  or  assist 
us  in  our  present  struggle  to  shake  off  the  cruel  English 
yc^e,  we  began  our  movement  on  the  2&th  to  approach 
as  near  as  we  could  that  day  to  Scollogh  Gap,  Mount 
Leinster,  and  Blackstairs,' '  After  a  weary  march, 
during  which  they  appear  to  have  met  with  absolutely 
no  sympathy  or  encouragement,'  the  rebels,  exhausted 
with  &tigae,  bivouacked  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
long,  sultry  day,  on  Kilcomney '  Hill,  near  the  pass  of 
Scollogh  Gap.  That  night  such  of  the  colliers  ae  had 
not  previously  deserted,  abandoned  them,  and  they  stole 
a  great  part  of  the  firearms  of  their  sleeping  com- 
rades.* 

On  the  26th,  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  at  the  head  of 
1,100  men,  and  supported  by  a  detachment  of  500 
Queen's  County  Militia,  attacked  and  defeated  the 
rebels  on  Kilcomney  Hill.  General  Asgill  stated  in  his 
official  report,  though  probably  with  great  exi^geration, 
that  the  rebels  lost  more  than  1,000  men  as  well  as  ten 
cannon,  and  that  on  his  own  side  not  more  than  seven 
men  were  killed  and  wounded.  '  Some  soldiers,'  he 
adds,  'who  were  made  prisoners  the  day  before,  and 
doomed  to  suffer  death,  were  fortunately  relieved  by  our 


■  BTTiie,  ii.  224. 

'  Ibid.  p.  226;  Oloney'B  Per-  u„„™,™,„„i^^™™^ 

vmal  Ndrralivt,  p.  83.  H8"isrb'reB^t"toTrS^  wiil  nsod 

•  Or  Eilcotmell.  Bvmelr, 

'  ^nie,  i.  226:  Clouej,  p.  83.  TUaWesaed  prieattbej  left  in  hi>  gore. 

Id  b  ourioos  doggerel  poem  de-  .... 
Boribiug  the  rebellion  it  is  BBid : 

Wb  numbed  lo  Coiner  ud  longlit  the       wv-Tivli. in u ..  _<« 

^jj^                                "  WlKntheCniaewulgiiidBiHioTlirt 

AndtSSiBarotindbrtbeColliay.  And  we'll  plant  tha  tree  of  met  Libe 

Vi»t  Mole  001  gODi  BOd  left  UB  In  lUa-  Jfidden'i  Uierarf  Remaita  e! 

«der,  UnUid  Itlilmm,  p.  II 
tte  knt  onr  U«es  In  KIICODUUI7. 
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troops.'  •  The  rebels  were  not  effectually  surrounded  or 
pureued,  for  the  great  majority  of  them  escaped  or 
fought  their  way  through  ScoUogh  Gap  into  the  county 
of  Wexford,  but  they  appear  there  to  have  been  com- 
pletely broken  and  demoralised,  and  they  speedily  dis- 
persed. They  had  lost  their  leader,  Father  John 
Murphy  of  Boolavogue.  There  is  Borne  uncertainty 
about  his  fete,  one  account  stating  that  he  fell  unnoticed 
early  in  the  battle,  another  that  he  was  taken  by  some 
yeomen  and  hanged  at  Tullow.*  The  troops  of  Sir  0. 
Asgill  are  accused  of  having  committed  horrible  ex- 
cesses at  Kilcomney,  spreading  themselves  over  the 
country,  plundering  and  burning  numerous  houses,  and 
killing  in  cold  blood  more  than  a  hundred  inoffensive 
persona  who  Iiad  shown  no  sympathy  with  the  rebels, 


'  See  Sir  Chailes  AsgiU's  re- 
port to  Locd  Castlereagh,  June 
87;  Saunders's  NeiBsletUr,  June 
2B ;  Madden,  iv.  417.  Miles 
Byrne,  who  took  a  ptominent 
purt  in  the  battle,  gives  a  totally 
diSecent  account  of  it,  deeoribmg 
it  as  an  unauccesaful  attempt  of 
Sic  C.  Asgill  to  cat  off  the  retreat 
ol  the  rebetfii  and  declaring  that 
in  the  fight  the  soldiers  suffered 
most,  though  the  English  general 
■  preferred  a  more  saie  and  easj 
victory;  running  with  hit  army 
through  the  districts  adjoining 
Kilcomney,  and,  instead  o(  pur- 
suing and  fighting  nith  us  in  the 
field,  murderiog  in  cold  blood 
the  unarmed,  inoffensive  in- 
habitantg,  who  never  lett  their 
homes."  He  aajs :  '  The  hired 
press  of  the  English  ascendenc; 
of  that  day,  would  have  it  that 
■ne  abandoned  ten  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery and  quantities  of  baggage, 
aud  had  thousands  killed  and 


wounded.  We  bad  no  artillery 
to  abandoD,  never  having  had 
any  since  we  left  Weiford  on 
June  21 ;  and.  as  to  losses  sus- 
tained, ours  was  far  leas  than 
the  enemy's.'  (Pp.  228,  229.) 
I  cannot  andergtand  where  the 
rebels  got  theii  cannon  from,  and 
Byrne  can  hardly  have  been  ig- 
norant ol  whether  there  were  or 
were  not  cannon  in  his  army. 
On  the  other  hand,  Asgill,  in  his 
official  despatch,  expressly  saya 
that  he  took  ten  cannon,  and 
be  oannot  have  been  mistaken. 
Compare  also  the  acoount  o( 
this  battle  in  Gordon,  pp.  168, 

luy, 

'  Compare  Byrne,  i.  229,  230  ; 
Gordon,  p.  186  ;  Cloney,  p.  8Q  ; 
Muagrave,  p.  644.  Musgrave 
gives  an  interesting  desoriptiou 
of  the  execution  of  Uucphj  at 
Tullow,  but  seys  that  another 
priest  of  the  same  name  fell  in 
the  battle. 


„glc 
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many  of  them  being  women  and  children.  The  account 
of  this  massacre  is  exceedinglj  circumstantial,  and 
many  names  are  given.'  Unfortunately  there  is  nothing 
in  the  conduct  of  this  horrible  war  to  raise  any  strong 
presumption  against  it,  though  it  has  probably  been 
told  with  the  usual  suppressions  and  exa^erations. 
Acta  of  this  kind  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  defeated  rebels  often  sought  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cottages,  and  as  they  wore  no  uniforms,  were 
imdistinguishable  from  the  peasants.*  That  atrocious 
military  licsence  prevailed,  and  that  great  numbers  of 
persons  who  were  not  only  unarmed,  but  perfectly  inno- 
cent, were  killed  during  the  struggle,  is  unfortunately 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  and  is  fully  admitted  by 
the  more  temperate  of  the  loyalist  writers.  'The 
accounts  that  you  see  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
destroyed  in  every  action,'  writes  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
this  time, '  are,  I  conclude,  greatly  exa^erated.  From 
my  own  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  I  am  sure  that 
a  very  small  proportion  of  them  only,  could  be  killed 
in  battle,  and  I  am  much  afraid  that  any  man  in  a 
brown  coat  who  is  found  within  several  miles  of  the 
field  of  action  is  butchered  without  discrimination.' ' 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  rebel  army,  after 
the  surrendemf  Wexford,  had  divided  into  two  parts. 
We  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  larger  one,  which 
was  ccfmmanded  by  Father  John  Murphy.  The  fortunes 
of  the  smaller  one  may  be  soon  told. 

The  town  of  Gorey  had  passed  through  several  vicis- 
situdes in  the  course  of  the  rebellion.  The  refugees  who 
had  fled  from  it  to  Arklow,  returned  to  their  homes  on 


'  See  the  tutj  detailed  account  slaughtei  often  due  to  this  cause, 

in  Clonej,  pp.  83^86  ;  Bnd  com-  the  Narrative  of  what  pataed  at 

pare  Bjrne,  i.  229,  and  Gordon,  Killala,  pp.  125,  126. 
p.  168.  '  Cornwallis   Gorretpondence, 

'  See,  on   the    irtdisorimioate  li-  35S. 
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Jane  20,  while  the  battle  on  Vinegar  Hill  was  tak 
place,  A  large  part  of  the  rebel  army  in  that  ba' 
had  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gforey,  and  wl 
the  rebels  were  defeated,  and  in  a  great  measure  t 
persed  to  their  homes,  a  small  party  of  seventeen  Go 
yeomanry  cavalry  '  had  the  courage  and  temerity 
scour  the  country  in  search  of  rebels,  with  the  assistai 
of  some  others  who  had  joined  them,  and  killed  abi 
fifty  men,  whom  they  found  in  their  houaes  or  atraggli 
homeward  from  the  rebel  army,'  This  act  was  follow 
by  a  speedy  and  terrible  retribution.  A  party  of  S 
rebels,  including  some  of  the  kinsmen  of  those  who  1 
been  massacred,  and  under  the  command  of  a  gentlem 
named  Perry,  heard  of  the  slaughter  and  of  the  weakm 
of  the  party  that  perpetrated  it,  and  they  at  once  pi 
ceeded  to  Gorey,  determined  to  avenge  it.  The  refugf 
who  had  so  lately  returned  from  Arklow  endeavoured 
escape  there  again ;  the  yeomanry,  numbering,  betwe 
infantry  and  cavalry,  thirty-one  men,  tried  to  cover  thi 
flight,  and  killed  seven  of  the  rebels,  but  they  soon  foui 
that  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  surrounded,  ai 
they  then  broke  and  fled.  The  sequel  of  the  story  mi 
be  told  by  Gordon.  'The  refugees,'  he  says,  'we 
slaughtered  along  the  road  to  the  number  of  thirt 
seven  men,  besides  a  few  who  were  left  for  dead,  b 
afterwards  recovered.  No  women  or  children  we 
injured,  because  the  rebels,  who  professed  to  act  on 
plan  of  retaliation,  found  on  inquiiy  that  no  women  i 
children  of  their  party  had  been  hurt.'  The  day  c 
which  the  tragedy  took  place  was  long  remembered  i 
Wexford  as  '  Blooiiy  Friday,' ' 


•  Gordon,   pp.  166-16B;   Ap-  Bays,  'we  are  not  ioformed  i 

psndiz,  p,  90,     Musgrave  printa  this  affidavit  that  a  considersb 

an  affidavit  trulj  describing  this  number  ot  Itomanists  bod  tbt 

OB  a  masaaore  ol  anarmed  Pro-  day  been  put  to  death  in  an 

testarits ;  but,  as  Gordon  justly  aboot  Gorey,  somo  oE  vhom  net 
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Tie  party  which  attacked  Gorey  was  detached  from 
a  larger  body,  who  now  succeeded  in  penetrating  into 
Wicklow,  and  were  joined  by  some  rebels  who  had  risen 
m  that  county.  They  were  commanded  by  men  of 
higher  social  position  than  we  usually  find  in  the  rebel- 
lion. Anthony  Perry,  Esmond  Kyan,  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, and  Garret  and  William  Byrne,  were  all  either 
landed  gentry,  or  belonged  to  the  families  of  landed 
gentry,  in  the  countiea  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  and 
some  of  them  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  integrity 
and  benevolence.'  On  the  morning  of  June  25  they 
attacked  Hactetstown,  which  lies  within  the  borders  of 
the  county  of  Carlow,  and  which  had  already  been 
nnBaccessfuIly  attacked  on  May  25.  A  small  force  of 
yeomanry  and  militia,  amounting  probably  to  leas  than 
200  men,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Hardy  and  Lieu- 
tenant Gardiner,  defended  it,  and  met  the  rebels  outside 
the  town,  but  they  soon  found  themselves  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  surrounded.  Captain  Hardy  and  a  few 
men  were  killed,  and  the  troops  retreated  and  took  up 
a  strong  position  in  the  barracks.  '  The  most  obstinate 
and  bloody  contest,'  wrote  Lieutenant  Gardiner,  '  took 
place  that  has  happened  since  the  commencement  of  tiie 
present  rebellion.  We  fought  in  the  midst  of  flames 
{for  the  town  was  set  on  fire),  upwards  of  nine  hours.' 
The  barracks,  and  the  neighbouring  house  of  a  clergy- 
man named  McGhee,  were  defended  with  great  heroism. 
TTie  assailants,  who  had  no  artillery,  were  at  last  beaten 

Unimen  of  those  who  were  moat  bad  bad  bis  hair  eat  &wa;  and 

utile  afterwards   in  this  mas-  its  foots  tinnied  by  '  Tom  the 

acre  ot  ths  ProteBtante.'  devil  '—the  well-known  sergeant 

'  The  reader  may  find  several  ot  tba  North  Cork  Militia— and 

iotmtting     partionlars     about  bis  property  was  destroyed   by 

ttieM  men,  drawn  from  different  the    yeomen.      He   then  threw 

•"WMt,    in    Crofton    Croker'a  himself   into  the  arms  of  the 

Dolu  to  Holt's  Memoirs,  i.  64^  rebels.     He   was   a  Protestant  i 

n.  Petry,  aocording  to  Gordon,  the  others  were  Calbolica. 
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back.  On  the  loyalist  side  eleven  men  were  killed 
twenty  wounded.  On  the  rebel  side  the  loss  was 
greater,  but  Lieutenant  Gardiner  said  that  it  was  im 
sible  to  calculate  it  with  accuracy,  as  the  rebels  tl 
many  bodies  into  the  flames,  and  carried  ofl^  about  tl 
carloads  of  killed  and  wounded.  With  the  exceptio 
the  barracks  and  two  other  houses,  the  whole  town 
consumed ;  its  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  extrei 
of  destitution,  and  the  garrison  fell  back  upon  TuUo 
The  rebels  next  attempted,  on  June  SO,  to  i 
Gamew,  but  they  were  foiled  by  the  despatch  of  a  i 
siderable  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  from  Gorey. 
infantry  were  recalled,  and  about  two  hundred  cavr 
chiefly  regulars  but  partly  yeomen,  were  sent  to  pm 
the  rebels,  who  succeeded,  however,  in  drawing  tl 
into  an  ambuscade,  and  put  them  to  flight  with  the 
of  fii^y  or  sixty  men.  It  is  said  that  not  a  sii 
insui^nt  fell.  Among  the  killed  were  many  of 
Ancient  Britons.'  On  July  2,  another  bloody  a 
took  place  on  Ballyraheen  Hill,  between  Camew 
Tinnehely.  A  hundred  and  fifty  yeomen  tried  to 
lodge  a  much  larger  body  of  rebels  from  the  height, 
a  charge  of  pikemen  down  the  hill  scattered  them  v 
the  loss  of  two  officers  and  many  privates.  The  sold 
then  rallied  in  a  house  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  wl 
their  assailants  during  the  whole  night  vainly  triec 
bum.  The  conflagration  of  a  neighbouring  house 
the  rebels  proved  of  great  use  to  the  beleaguered  yeon 
who  were  enabled  in  the  clear  light  to  fire  with  dea 

'  See    Lieutenant  Gardiner'a  Croker  in  his  notes  to  Holt's 

deepateh,  June  26  (I.S.P.O.),  and  moirs,  the  only  reaU;  well-e<l 

the  accounta  in   Gordon,  Hay,  boot  relating  to  the  rebellio 

and  Mu^ave.  78-8G).     Holt  greatly  magn 

'  The    diSerenl    accounts   ot  the  Dumber  of  the  Boldteta, 

this  affair  fnhich  was  called  the  pretends  that  370  of  them  \ 

battle  of  BallyeUis}.  have  been  Blain. 
btonght    together    by    Crofton 
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effect  from  the  windows,  and  who  are  said  to  have  left 
more  than  a  hundred  men  dead  on  the  field.'  One 
portion  of  the  rebels  then  made  their  way  through  the 
Wicklow  mountains,  into  the  county  of  Kildare,  where 
the  rebellion  had  never  wholly  ceased,  and  where  among 
the  hills  and  bogs  it  still  continued  for  some  weeks,  in 
the  form  of  a  predatory  guerrilla  war,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  William  Aylmer.  It  had,  however,  but  little 
importance,  for  the  rebels  soon  found  that  the  people 
were  not  with  them,  and  were  sometimes  even  actively 
against  them,  and  very  few  recruits  joined  them,  A 
loyal  man  named  Johnston,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  them,  and  who  afterwards  either  escaped  or  was 
released,  reported  to  the  Government  tbat  the  Kildare 
rebels  were  utterly  dispirited,  and  perfectly  ready  to 
disband  if  they  could  obtain  a  pardon.'  Another  party 
of  Wexford  rebels  returned  to  their  own  county,  where 
they  were  soon  hunted  down,  shot  or  dispersed.  Among 
the  Wicklow  hills,  however,  a  large  Protestant  farmer 
named  Joseph  Holt,  who  was  evidently  a  man  of  con- 
siderable ability  and  courage,  and  who  had  chiefly 
managed  the  successful  ambuscade  on  June  30,  kept 
together  many  rebels,  and  for  a  long  time  made  plunder- 
ing excursions  into  the  surrounding  country. 

The  misery  produced  by  these  operations  is  by  no 
means  to  be  measured  by  the  loss  of  life  in  the  field. 
Numbers  of  unarmed  peasants  were  hunted  down  because 
they  were,  or  were  believed  to  be,  rebel  fugitives,  or 
because  they  had  given  shelter  to  rebels.  Numbers  of 
peaceful  Protestants  were  murdered  as  Orangemen,  or 
as  oppressors,  or  as  loyalists.  The  blood  passion,  which 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  extermination, 
wae  roused  in  multitudes,  and  it  was  all  the  more  fierce 

'  Oordon,  pp,  174,  175 ;  Haj,       Tariously  stated, 
pp.  261,  2Ga.      The  number  of  '  Cooke  to  Wickham,  July  17, 

killed    and    nounded    is    ver;       1708  (Record  OEBce). 
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because  it  was  on  both  sides  lai^ly  mixed  with  fe 
Over  great  districts  nearly  every  house  was  burnt,  1 
poorer  cabins  by  the  troops  as  the  homes  of  rebels,  1 
slated  houses  by  the  rebels  as  the  homes  of  Proteetai 
or  loyalists.  Agriculture  had  ceased.  Its  implemei 
were  destroyed.  The  sheep  and  cattle  had  been  pk 
dered  and  slaughtered.  The  formers  were  homele 
ruined,  and  often  starving.  Miagovemment  and  c 
ruption,  political  agitation  and  political  conspiracy,  h 
done  their  work,  and  a  great  part  of  Irehmd  was 
miserable  and  as  desolate  as  any  spot  upon  the  globe. 
Lord  Comwallis  was  much  shocked  at  the  state 
feeling  and  society  he  found  around  him,  and  in  soi 
respects  his  judgment  of  it  was  not  altogether  ju 
Arriving  at  a  time  when  the  rebellion  had  received  ; 
deathblow,  he  certainly  underrated  the  efSciency  of  t 
yeomanry  and  miUtia,  who,  in  spite  of  their  great  wa 
of  diacipUne,  had  virtually  saved  the  country,  and  h: 
shown  in  these  last  weeks  qualities  of  courage,  vigilant 
and  energy  which  Camden  and  Castlereagh  abundant 
recognised.  It  was  difficult  to  exaggerate,  though 
was  easy  to  explain,  the  ferocity  that  prevailed,  but 
governor  who  came  as  a  perfect  stranger  to  Ireland  ai 
to  its  passions,  hardly  made  sufficient  allowance  for  tl 
inevitable  effect  of  the  long-continued  tension  and  pani 
arising  from  such  a  succession  and  alternation  of  horro 
as  I  have  described.  He  spoke  with  indignation  of  tl 
prevalent  folly  '  of  substituting  the  word  Catholicisi 
instead  of  Jacobinism,  as  the  foundation  of  the  presei 
rebellion,'  '  The  violence  of  our  friends,'  he  said,  '  ar 
their  folly  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  a  religious  wa 
added  to  the  ferocity  of  our  troops,  who  delight  i 
murder,  most  powerfully  counteract  all  plans  of  coi 
ciliation.'  'The  minds  of  people  are  now  in  such 
state  that  nothing  but  blood  will  satisfy  them;  an 
although  they  will  not  admit  the  term,  their  conversi 
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tioD  and  conduct  point  to  no  other  mode  of  concluding 
thig  unhappy  business,  than  that  of  extirpation.'  '  The 
conversation  even  at  my  table,  where  you  will  suppose 
I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns  on  hanging, 
shooting,  burning,  &c.  &c.,  and  if  a  priest  has  been  put 
tB  death,  the  greatest  joy  is  expressed  by  the  whole 
company.  So  much  for  Ireland  and  my  wretched  situa- 
tion.' '  The  life  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  cornea 
up  to  my  idea  of  perfect  misery ;  but  if  I  can  accomplish 
.the  great  object  of  consolidating  the  British  Empire,  I 
shall  be  sufficiently  repaid.' ' 

These  last  lines,  which  were  written  as  early  as 
July  1,  probably  point  to  a  design  which  was  already 
formed  of  pushing  forward  a  legislative  union.  It  must 
be  remarked,  that  in  dilating  upon  the  sanguinary  vio- 
lence of  the  principal  persons  in  Ireland,  Lord  Com- 
waUis  always  made  one  eminent  exception.  In  several 
passages  he  speaks  of  the  conspicuous  moderation  and 
bumanity  of  Lord  Clare,  '  whose  character,'  he  says, 
'has  been  mucli  misrepresented  in  England.'  'Almost 
alt  the  other  principal  political  characters  here  are  ab- 
surdly violent.'  'The  Chancellor,  notwithstanding  all 
that  is  said  of  him,  is  by  far  the  most  moderate  and 
light-headed  man  among  us.' ' 

It  is  necessary  to  take  such  passages  into  account 
if  we  would  form  a  just  judgment  of  this  remarkable 
man,  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  Irish  history  during 
the  last  twelve  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
persistence  with  which  Lord  Clare  maintained  the  sys- 
tem of  parliamentary  corruption,  and  his  steady  opposi- 
tion to  all  concession  of  political  power  to  the  Catholics, 
appear  to  me  to  have  done  very  much  to  produce  the 
rebellion.  But,  unlike  many  of  those  who  co-operated 
with  him,  his  conduct  on  these  subjects  was  not  due  to 
i.  355-3S7,  8S9,  872. 
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personal  comiption  or  selfishnesa,  but  to  strong  ai 
definite  political  conviction.  He  upheld  the  syste 
of  corruption,  because  he  was  convinced  that  Irelai 
with  a  separate  Parliament  could  only  remain  a  part 
the  British  Empire  so  long  as  that  Parliament  w- 
maintained  in  complete  and  permanent  subservience 
the  Executive  in  England.  He  opposed  the  admissic 
of  Catholics  to  power,  because  he  entirely  disbelievf 
in  the  possible  amalgamation  of  the  Protestant  ar 
Catholic  nations  in  Ireland ;  because  he  predicted  thi 
if  the  policy  of  concession  were  adopted,  the  ove 
whelming  numerical  preponderance  of  Catholics  wou! 
ultimately  make  them  omnipotent,  and  because  he  sa 
in  that  omnipotence  the  destruction  of  the  Protestai 
Establishment  in  Church  and  State,  and  ultimately  • 
the  Protestant  ownership  of  land.  When,  contrary  1 
his  wishes,  the  Catholic  franchise  was  conceded  in  1 79; 
he  was  convinced  that  a  legislative  union  had  becom 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  Church,  and  property 
and  the  connection ;  and  he  opposed  the  completion  < 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  contributed  powerfully  t 
the  fatal  measure  of  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwillian 
His  own  policy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  French  Revf 
lution,  French  intrigues,  and  United  Irish  conspiracie 
on  the  other,  soon  drew  Ireland  into  the  vortex  of  revc 
lution,  and  Clare  then  steadily  supported  the  measure 
of  military  repression.  He  supported,  or  at  least  fuU 
acquiesced  in,  not  only  laws  of  great  though  probabl 
necessary  severity,  but  also  acts  that  were  plainly  be 
yond  the  law :  the  illegal  deportations,  the  burning  c 
houses,  the  systematic  floggings  of  suspected  persona  ii 
order  to  discover  arms  or  elicit  confessions.  He  de 
clared  that  it  was  the  rigour  of  martial  law  that  hai 
saved  Ulster,  and  in  after  years  he  did  not  fliuch  fron 
defending  its  excesses,  even  in  the  uncongenial  atmo 
sphere  of  the  Ei^lish  House  of  Lords.     Wilberfbrci 
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mentions  how  he  had  once  been  present  with  Pitt  in 
that  House,  when  speeches  were  made  charging  the 
aufioritiea  in  Ireland  with  having  employed  practices 
of  the  nature  of  torture  to  discover  arms,  and  Clare  at 
ODce  rose  to  justify  their  conduct.  '  I  shall  never,' 
Wilberforce  adds, '  forget  Pitt's  look.  He  turned  round 
to  me,  with  that  high  indignant  stare  which  Bometimes 
marked  his  countenance,  and  Btalked  out  of  the  House.' ' 
But  in  all  this,  Clare  acted  upon  the  calculations  of  a 
definite  policy,  upon  the  persuasion  that  such  means 
were  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the  country.  He 
was  arrogant  and  domineering ;  he  delighted  in  insult- 
iog  language  and  in  despotic  measures,  and  he  had  a 
Bopreme  contempt  for  the  majority  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, but  he  was  wholly  free  from  the  taint  of  personal 
cruelty,  and  he  was  too  brave  and  too  strong  to  be 
blinded  or  swayed  by  the  passions  of  the  hour.' 

Something  had  been  done  in  the  closing  days  of 
Lord  Camden  to  mitigate,  at  least  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  the  severities  of  martial  law,*  and  with  the  full 


'  Life  of  Wilberforce,  n.S27.  115).    He  mentions  (p.  351)  that, 

'  Id  a  privatel;  printed  book,  like     Lord    Thurlow,    he    was 

t^eiEiiajft  by  an  Octogenarian  eitremely  addicted   to  prolans 

(ISal),  bj  a  gentleman   named  swearing. 

Rwhe,  there  ace  some  interest-  •  Ladj  Louisa  ConoUy  wrote 

iog  remarks  abont  Lord  Clare,  from  the  connty  of  Kildare,  just 

bftsed  on    personal    knowledge.  before  the  return  of  Camden  to 

The  writer  sajs  :  '  I  could  state  England  :    '  The   free  quarters, 

miny   redeeming    instances    of  whipping  the  people,  and  bum- 

pereoDS,  whose  legal  guilt  could  ing  the  houaea,  have  just  been 

not  be  gainsaid,  saved  by  him  stopped,  which  rejoices  me,  for 

froiD  the   lash  and  halter,  and  although  in  some  places,  where 

not  a  few,  I  have  the  happiness  theae    terrible    senlenoes    were 

to  know,  through  the  interceaaioa  eseouted  with  great  caution  by 

of  my  own  family.  ...  In  pri-  humane  and  deserving  officers, 

Tsle  life,  moreover,  I  can  affirm  the  object  did  answer  for  dia- 

Ihat  ha  waa  a  generous  and  in-  covering  the  pikes  and  arms,  yet, 

dolgect  landloid,  a  kind  master,  upon  the  whole,  it  waa  a  dan- 

mi  an  attached  friend '  (ii.  114,  geroua  meaauie,  in  regard  to  the 

VOL,  V.  C 
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assent  of  Clare,  Coniwallia  at  last,  though  somewl 
tardily,  adopted  a  more  decided  policy  of  clemeat 
On  July  3,  a  proclamation  was  inserted  in  the  '  Dubi 
Gazette '  authorising  the  King's  generals  to  give  pi 
tections  to  such  insurgents  as,  having  been  guilty  sii 
ply  of  rebellion,  surrendered  their  arms,  deserted  th( 
leaders  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance ; '  on  the  1 7th 
message  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  delivered  to  t 
House  of  Commons  signiiying  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
that  effect,  and  an  act  of  amnesty  was  speedily  carri< 
in  favour  of  all  rebels,  with  some  specified  eiceptior 
who  complied  with  these  conditions.*  It  was  difficu 
in  a  country  where  complete  anarchy  had  long  pr 
vailed,  and  where  violent  crime  was  still  appalling 
common,  to  obtain  any  semblance  of  respect  for  la' 
and  it  was  necessary  sometimes  to  punish  severe 
loyalists  who  disregarded  the  protections  of  the  gen 
rals;  but  slowly  and  imperfectly  confidence  was  r 
stored. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  most  of  the  remaij 
ing  leaders  were  either  taken,  or  surrendered.  Fath' 
Keams  was  tried  and  hanged  at  Edenderry.  He  a] 
pears  to  have  shown  much  ferocity  during  the  rebelHo 
and  to  have  fully  deserved  his  fate,  which  he  met  wil 
sullen  silence.  It  is  stated  that,  four  years  before,  : 
Paris,  during  the  ascendency  of  Robespierre,  he  hi 
been  seized  as  a  priest  and  hanged  &om  a  lamp  pw 
but  his  huge  weight  so  bent  the  iron,  that  his  fc' 
touched  the  ground  and  he  was  rescued,  and  succeed* 

licentioQBDess  it  produced  among  that  it  is  a  bles^g  ve  have 

the  soldiers,  the  fur;  and  mad-  all  stopped.'     (La^  L.  Conol 

ness  it  drove  the  insurgents  to.  to  the  Duke  oF  Riohmond,  Jui 

and  the  lukewarmness  that  it  18.  1798.    Bunbary  MSS.) 

threw    upon    the   weU-disposed  '  Flowden,  ii.  773. 

persons,  who  found  themselvea  *  Ibid.  782-7S4 ;  S8  Geo.  II 

equally  aggrieved    hj  the   tree  c.  56. 
quarters  as  the  rebda  are.    So 
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in  escaping  to  Ireland.  Anthony  Perry  was  executed 
at  the  same  time  and  place.  I  have  already  related  the 
intolerable  brutality  that  turned  him  into  a  rebel,  and 
Gordon  has  borne  an  emphatic  testimony  to  hia  efforts 
to  restrain  the  excessee  of  his  followers,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  part  he  took  in  the  retaliatory  massacre 
at  Gorey  on  Bloody  Friday,  placed  hira  beyond  the  cle- 
mency of  the  Government.  Another  leader  whose  fete 
eicited  much  sympathy  was  Esmond  Kyan,  who  had 
commanded  the  rebel  artillery  in  the  battle  of  Arklow. 
He  is  described  by  an  intensely  loyalist  historian '  as 
'  liberal,  generous,  brave,  and  merciful,'  and  he  appears 
to  have  acted  with  uniform  humanity,  and  to  have  saved 
many  lives.  Hia  own  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
spared,  if  there  had  been  any  time  for  an  appeal,  but 
,  Mb  capture,  trial,  and  execution  were  all  compressed 
into  a  few  hours.  He  had  a  cork  arm,  which  was  shot 
off  at  Arklow,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  against 
turn  as  evidence  in  his  trial.^ 

Eyan  was  at  least  a  leader  of  the  rebels,  but  there 
vaa  one  execution  which  Gordon  has  indignantly 
denounced  as  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice.  It  was 
that  of  Father  John  Redmond,  who  was  priest  in  the 
parish  of  Clough,  of  which  Gordon  was  for  twenty-three 
years  curate.  Of  hia  rebellious  conduct,  Gordon  says 
he  could  find  no  other  proof  than  the  sentence  which 
consigned  him  to  death,  and  he  declares  that  on  the  one 
occasion  on  which  Father  Redmond  was  seen  with  a 
body  of  rebels,  hie  sole  object  was  to  pi-otect  the  house 
of  Lord  Mountnorris  from  plunder ;  that  he  was  so 
iar  from  sympathising  with  the  rebellion,  that  he  was 
nctually  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  Protestant  houses 

'  Tsjlor.  by  Ccofton   Crober    in   Hoit'a 

'  Pavlkn^r't  Journal,  Xag,  11,  Memoirs,   i.  67-61;  Id  Bjme's 

179S.    See,  too,  varionB  (acts  re-  MemoiTa,  i.   300,  801 ;   and  ia 

Uting  to  these  rebels,  coUeoted  Madden's  Uniied  Iriikmen. 
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when  the  rebels  were  in  possession  of  the  country,  a 
that  he  was  continually  denounced  by  his  co-religionii 
as  a  traitor  to  their  cause.  He  appears  to  have  be 
treated  with  gross  brutality  even  before  his  trial,  and 
is  a  touching  and  characteristic  fact,  that  it  is  the  p 
of  the  Protestant  clergyman  of  his  parish  that  1 
chiefly  vindicated  his  memory.' 

In  several  cases,  however,  more  leniency  was  show 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  positi 
in  his  county,  who  had  been  a  leader  of  the  rebi 
from  the  day  when  he  had  been  sent  with  Oolclou, 
from  Wexford  to  make  terms  with  them,  surrender 
on  a  promise  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  After  1 
surrender  he  had  some  conversation  with  Cooke  on  t 
course  which  the  rebellion  in  Wexford  had  taken,  and 
told  him  '  that  at  first  his  men  fought  well,  but  lattei 
would  not  stand  at  all ;  that  he  and  the  other  leadc 
had  but  little  command ;  that  the  mob  were  furious,  a: 
wanting  to  massacre  eveiy  Protestant,  and  that  the  on 
means  they  had  of  dissuadingthem  from  burning  housi 
was  that  they  were  destroying  their  own  property.'  *  I 
underwent  a  period  of  imprisonment,  and  was  afte 
wards  banished  to  the  Continent,  as  well  as  several  oth 
conspicuous  rebels,  among  whom  were  Garret  Byrr 
and  Aylmer,  the  leader  in  Kildare.  Fitzgerald,  Byrr 
and  Aylmer  agreed,  on  surrendering,  to  use  their  infl 
ence  with  their  followers  to  induce  them  to  give  up  th( 
arms  and  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  the  Govemme 
fully  recognised  the  good  faith  with  which  they  execute 
their  promise.  Cooke  had  interviews  with  most  of  the 
men,  and  he  described  Aylmer,  the  Kildare  leader, 
apparently  '  a  silly,  ignorant,  obstinate  lad.'  *     He  hi 


>  Gordon,  pp.  185, 186.  '  Cooke  to  Wiekhum,  JqIj  i 

'  Comwallia   Correspondence,      1708  (R.O.). 
ii.  870. 
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probably  higher  qualities  than  Cooke  perceived,  for  he 
became  a  ^tinguished  officer  in  the  AuBtrian  service. 
He  commanded  the  escort  which  accompanied  Marie 
Louise  from  Paris  to  Vienna  in  1814,  and  he  is  said  in 
the  same  year  to  have  visited  London  in  the  suite  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  He  afterwards  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  Austrian  service,  became  colonel  under 
his  countryman  and  fellow-rebel,  General  Devereux,  in 
the  service  of  Bolivar,  and  received  a  wound  which 
proved  fatal,  at  the  battle  of  Rio  de  la  Haehe.' 

Two  men,  who  surrendered  on  protection,  were 
nevertheless  tried  and  hanged  for  murder.  One  of  them 
was  William  Byrne,  the  brother  of  Garret  Byrne,*  and 
the  other  was  William  Deverenx,  who  was  condemned 
for  having  taken  part  in  the  massacre  of  ScuUabogue.* 
Edward  Roche,  having  surrendered  on  condition  of 
being  transported,  was  tried  for  complicity  in  the  mas- 
sacre on  Wezford  Bridge ;  but  as  it  was  proved  that  he 
had  t^en  no  part  in  it,  aud  had  done  much  to  terminate 
it,  he  was  acquitted. 

General  Hunter,  who  was  sent  down  to  the  county 
of  Wexford  instead  of  Lake,  appears  to  have  discharged 
a  difficult  duty  with  humanity  and  skill,  and  the  writers 
who  have  most  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  courts- 
martial  in  Wexford,  have  made  an  exception  in  favour 
of  those  which  were  presided  over  by  Lord  Ancram  and 
by  Colonel  Fowlis.*  A  great  improvement  was  intro^ 
duced  into  this  department,  by  the  order  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis  that  no  sentence  of  court-martial  should  be  carried 
into  effect  before  the  evidence  had  been  transmitted  to 
Dublin  for  the  inspection  of  the  Government. 

'  Comviallii   Correspondence,  in  Bjme'a  Memoirs,  1.  I56-I5S; 

ii.  366  ;  Madden,  iv.  S62.  S23.  824. 

'  Bee  the  lojaliat  version  o(  '  Haj  verj  emphatically  as- 

tbeproceediogaof  WUliamByme  sert?  the  innocence  of  Devereux 

in  Hnagrare,  pp.  515,  524 ;  Ta;-  (pp.  28u,  2S6). 
lor,  p.  169;  and  the  rebel  version  •  Hay,  pp.  270,  375, 281. 
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There  were  prisoners  in  Dublin  whose  gidlfc  was 
reality  of  a  far  deeper  dye  than  that  of  most  of  t) 
Wexford  leaders,  and  a  high  commission,  presided  ov 
by  Chief  Justice  Carleton,  was  appoiflted  to  try  thei 
liie  first  trial  was  that  of  John  and  Henry  Sheare 
They  were  arraigned  on  July  4,  but  the  trial  was  pos 
poned  till  the  12th,  The  evidence  of  Captain  Arn 
strong  was  clear  and  conclusive,  and  there  could  be  i 
rational  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners.  It  is  ce 
tain  that  they  wore  on  the  Executive  Directory  of  tl 
United  Irish  conspiracy;  that  at  the  time  they  wei 
arrested,  they  were  busily  preparing  an  immediate  ii 
surrection ;  that  they  were  engnged  up  to  the  very  lat 
moment  in  attempting  to  seduce  the  soldiers  of  tli 
King ;  and  that,  although  the  elder  brother  was  a  fa 
more  insignificant  person  than  the  younger  one,  the  tw 
brothers  acted  together  in  political  matters  with  th 
most  perfect  mutual  confidence.  The  savage  proclams 
tion  against  giving  quarter  to  resisting  Irishmen,  whic 
was  intended  to  be  issued  immediately  after  the  insui 
rection  had  broken  out,  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Joh 
Sheares,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  the  possession  c 
the  elder  brotier ;  and  the  two  brothers  had  alread, 
enjoyed  the  clemency  of  the  Government,  who  hai 
mercifully  abstained,  at  their  petition,  from  prosecutinj 
a  seditious  Cork  paper  with  which  they  were  concerned. 
The  only  point  in  the  case  on  which  there  was  tb' 
smallest  real  doubt,  was  whether  Henry  Sheares  wa 
acquainted  with  the  proclamation  drawn  up  by  hi 
younger  brother.     It  is  probable  that  he  was,  but,  evei 

'  Madden,  iv.  231.      In    tha  calion  ot  the  Cork  Garetfe,  oi 

LSX-O.  there  is  a  letter  from  condition    that    an   impendinj 

Henr^  Shearee,  from  Cort,  dated  proeeoution  was  abandoned,  ani 

Sept.  12,  1797,  proposing  to  the  it  is  noted  that  tha  OoTemmeD 

Government  Uiat  Mr.  O'Driscoll  accepted  the  proposal. 
ehoold  put  an  end  to  the  pnbli- 
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if  the  proeecutioD  was  on  this  point  mistaken,  it  could 
not  alter  the  substantial  merits  of  the  case. 

The  trial,  according  to  the  evil  fashion  which  was 
then  common  both  in  £nghtnd  and  Irehuid,'  was  pro- 
tracted far  into  the  night.  The  prisoners  were  defended 
with  great  ability  by  Curran,  Ponsonby,  Plunket,  and 
McNally.  Several  technical  points  were  raised  and 
overruled.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  excite  religious 
prejudice  against  Armstrong,  who  was  reported  to  have 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  theological  views  of  Paine, 
Much  was  said  of  the  danger  of  the  Irish  law  of  treason, 
which  made  the  evidence  of  a  single  witness  sufBcient, 
and  all  the  resources  of  rhetoric,  mingled  with  not  a 
little  misrepresentation,  were  employed  to  aggravate 
the  baseness  of  the  conduct  by  which  Armstrong  ob- 
tained his  knowledge.  I  have  already  described  his 
conduct,  the  motives  that  appear  to  have  governed  it, 
the  advice  under  which  he  acted,  the  emphatic  approval 
of  his  brother  officers.  His  memory  has  ever  since  been 
pursued  with  untiring  hatred,  by  writers  who  would 
probably  have  extolled  him  as  a  hero  if  he  had  listened 
to  the  seduction  of  the  Sheares's,  and  betrayed  the  camp 
into  rebel  hands — by  writers  who  have  not  found  one 
word  of  honest  indignation  to  condemn  the  conduct  of 
lilsmonde  at  Prosperous,  perhaps  the  basest  of  the  many 
acta  of  treachery  in  the  rebellion.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  evidence  of  Armstrong, 
or  of  the  importance  of  his  services ;  and  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Dublin,  being  of  opinion  that  he  had  saved  the 
city  from  a  massacre,  voted  him  its  freedom,' 

The  prominent  position  of  the  family  of  the  Sheares's, 
and  the  eloquence  of  their  defenders,  contributed  to 
tirowBome  deceptive  halo  around  these  two  veiycommon- 
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placd  conspirators,  who  were  executed  after  a  fair  tru 
and  on  clear  evidence.  The  best  that  can  be  said  ( 
them  is,  that  they  took  a  far  smaller  part  in  organisin 
the  rebellion  than  others  who  were  suffered  to  escap 
because  the  evidence  that  could  be  produced  agains 
them  was  not  equally  clear.  Though  they  had  Ion, 
been  engaged  in  treason,  they  do  not  appear  to  hav 
been  in  the  confidence  of  the  old  Directory,  and  i 
would  not  be  just  to  ascribe  to  that  body  any  complicit 
in  the  intended  proclamation. 

Like  most  conspirators,  they  were  men  of  broke: 
fortune,  and  overwhelmed  with  debt.  They  Lad  some 
times  been  obliged  to  fly  from  Dublin  from  their  credi 
tors,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  principal  am 
most  exacting  of  these  was  Dixon,  who  was  prominen 
among  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy.'  Their  executioi 
was  appointed  for  the  very  day  after  their  condemnation 
but  great  efforts  were  made  to  save  them,  and  the; 
themselves  implored  mercy,  and  offered  to  make  dis 
coveries.  Comwallis,  however,  refused  their  petition 
and  in  the  face  of  death,  the  courage  which  had  sup 
ported  them  through  their  trial,  appears  to  have  wholh 
broken  down.*     Henry  Sheares,  indeed,  was  as  far  a; 

*  Medially  wrote  immediately  Dizon.    This  I  know,  the  twr 

after  the  arrest  ;   '  Very  few,  I  latter  always  epolie  of  them  witl 

find,  had  a  knowledge,  or  even  great  bitterness,  owing  to  Bom' 

1  idea,  that  the  Sheares  were  monfij  traceactiona ;  and  Diioj 


implicated  as  reported.  The  pur.  had  an  execution  against  them 

port  of  the  manifesto  or  procla-  and  sued  them  on  it  with  gcea 

mation    said    to    be   fonnd    on  rigour.'     (J.  W.,  May  23,  1796. 

them,  has  astonished  many  who  In  a  letter  written  Dec.  35. 179G 

would  have  gone  great  lengths  J.W.  mentions  that  the  Sheares'r 

on    the    known    principles   of  had  been  driven  out  of  Dublii 

emancipation    and    reform,    as  by  debt,  and  adds :  '  They  havi 

well  as  independency,  hut  who  touched  citizens  B.  B.  Harvej 

shudder  at  the  thought  of  execu-  and  Dixon  for  a  tew  hundreds.' 

tion.     I  doubt  very  much  it  they  '  Beresford  writes:  'They  con 

had  any  oon&dential  oommuni-  ducted  themselves  with  great  de 

cation  with  Bond,  Jackson,  and  cency  on  the  bi^  and  with  firm. 
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possible  from  the  Btuff  of  which  Bucceasful  rebels  are 
made,  and  he  showed  in  the  last  scene  of  his  life  an 
abject  and  pitiable  cowardice.  John  Sheareu  was  of 
another  stamp,  and  hia  enduring  affection  forhia  brother, 
and  his  extreme  desire  to  save  Um,  form  the  best  feature 
in  his  character. 

They  were  hanged  on  July  14,  and  buried  beneath 
the  church  of  St.  Michan,  where,  owing  to  some  strange 
antiseptic  property  of  soil  or  atmosphere,  their  bodies 
were  Been  long  years  after,  dry  and  shrivelled,  but  un- 
decayed.  Two  letters,  which  John  Sheares  wrote  to  his 
favourite  sister  on  the  night  before  hia  execution,  have 
been  often  printed  and  admired.  They  are,  indeed, 
singularly  curious  and  charactenBtic.  Written  in  all 
the  inflated,  rhetorical  strain  of  sentiment,  which  the 
'  Nouvelle  HfiloVae '  had  made  popular,  they  show 
clearly  how  completely  the  writer,  like  so  many  of  the 
yoDng  enthusiasts  of  his  time,  had  been  dominated  and 
moulded  by  the  genius  of  Rousseau ;  and  they  show  not 


neae,  partioulnrl;  Ibe  younger ; 
.  .  .  but  this  da;,  vhen  Uie; 
fouad  no  chance,  their  courage 
failed  them,  and  I  hear  the;  Hent 
offers  of  discoveries  to  Lord 
Cornwallis.  ...  At  the  gallowB, 
they  both  lost  their  spirits,  and 
the  jonnger,  I  hear,  fell  into  fits,' 
(Seres/ord  Correspondence,  ii. 
157,158.)  Alexander  Enoi  sajs: 
'  When  the  Shearea  sent  to  en- 
treat for  mercy,  it  was  I  who 
conveyed  the  ntessage  from  the 
Ordinary  of  Newgate,  and  I  waa 
present  at  the  consequent  con- 
Tersatioa  between  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  sad  the  Attorney -General.' 
(Knoi'B  Remains,  iv.  32.)  Alex- 
wider,  writing  to  Pelham,  says : 
'  The  Sheares  died  like  poltroons ; 
MeCann  and    Byrne,  the   first 


with  a  firm  and  manly  courage, 
the  other  .  .  .  with  a  oonstitu- 
tional  indifference.'  (Alexander 
to  PelhBin,  July  26,  1793.  Pel- 
ham  MSS.)  Barrington  has 
printed  a  piteous  letter  from 
Henry  Sheares,  imploring  him 
to  entreat  the  Chancellor  in  his 
favour,  and  Lord  Clare  seems  to 
have,  tor  a  time,  wished  to  re- 
spite him.  Madden  pretends 
that  John  Sheares  showed  cou- 
rage to  the  end.  See  the  accounts 
he  has  brought  together  (iv.  812, 
313,  323-26).  See,  too.  a  curious 
anecdote  in  Mr.  Fitzpatriok's 
Siiam  Squire,  pp.  190-192,  and 
also  the  contemporary  account 
from  a  Cork  newspaper  in  Bey- 
nolds'B  Life,  ii.  210. 
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less  clearly  how  true  is  the  saying  of  a  great  Fre 
poet,  that  affectation  is  often  the  thing  that  clings  tt 
the  last,  even  in  the  face  of  death.  It  may  be  adc 
that  two  brothers  of  the  Sheares's  had  fallen  in  the  i 
rice  of  the  King,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  - 
for  the  regulation  of  trials  in  cases  of  felony  and  treas 
under  which  they  were  tried,  had  been  introduced  m: 
years  before,  into  the  Irish  Parliament  by  their  c 
father.'  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  respected  mer 
his  time,  and  Lord  Carleton,  who  tried  and  senten 
his  sons,  had  been  his  intimate  friend. 

The  trials  of  John  McCann,  Michael  Byrne,  i 
Oliver  Bond  speedily  followed.  The  Government  w 
extremely  anxious  to  bring  before  the  public  incont* 
able  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  treasonable  and  repi 
lican  conspiracy  connected  with  France,  in  order 
silence  those  who  still  represented  the  rebellion  as  ai 
ing  at  nothing  more  than  Catholic  emancipation  a 
parliamentary  reform,  or  as  merely  due  to  the  severit 
of  martial  law.  Most  ample  and  moat  conclusive  e 
dance  of  this  kind  was  in  their  hands,  but  it  consist 
chiefly  of  documents  from  France  which  could  not 
disclosed,  and  of  the  secret  information  of  men  w 
could  be  induced  by  no  earthly  consideration  to  appc 
in  the  witness-box.  Thomas  Reynolds,  however,  h 
by  this  time  discovered  that  it  was  impossible  for  hi 
to  remain  in  a  neutral  or  semi-neutral  position,  a; 
after  the  attempt  to  assassinate  him,  and  after  I 
arrest  as  a  United  Irishman,  on  the  information  of  Unit. 


'  Com/mffm  Journals,  Jan.  31,  sequence  of  that  iodependen 

1766.  See,  too,  Faulkner's  Jour-  the  English  Act  of  Williun  II 

nal,  Jul;  31,   ITSB.     Some,  at  makiag  two  witneisee  neceesa 

least,  of  tlie  prisoners  tried  by  in  cases  of  treason,  nas  not 

the  special  commisaion,  might  operation  in  Ireland,  and  it  h. 

never  have  been   convicted,    il  never  been  adopted  by  the  Iri 

Ireland  had  not  obtained   her  Facliament, 
legialative independence.  Inoon- 
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Irishmen,  he  turned  savagely  at  bay,  and  placed  the 
whole  of  his  knowledge  at  the  full  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  prisoners  had  been  his  colleagues  on  the 
Leinster  Committee,  and  in  the  three  trials  I  have  men- 
tkmed,  the  case  for  the  prosecution  rested  mainly  on  his 
evidence,  corroborated  by  the  papers  found  in  Bond's 
house.  This  evidence,  if  it  was  believed,  was  abundantly 
conclusive,  and  it  was  entirely  unshaken  by  cross- 
examination.  McCann  had  acted  as  secretary  at  the 
meeting  at  Bond's  house.  Byrne  had  been  the  delegate 
from  Wicklow,  and  the  most  active  oi^niser  in  that 
county.  Bond's  house  had  been  the  headquarters  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  he  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  it  in 
every  stage.  The  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  blacken 
the  character  of  Reynolds  and  to  prove  him  unworthy 
of  belief,  but  they  had  no  effect  on  the  minds  either  of 
the  judges  or  of  the  juries.  The  three  prisoners  were 
found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death,  and  in  no  single 
case  were  the  juries  before  delivering  their  verdict 
absent  from  the  jury  box  for  more  than  a  few  minutes.* 


'  EoweU'e  Slate  Trials,  vol,  the  most  useful  manner,  when 
iivii.  Castlereogh  afterwards  the  prevention  of  calamity  could 
recommended  Reynolds  to  tbe  be  your  only  motive  for  making 
Bnglisb  Government  as  a  man  the  important  oommunicationB 
'  of  respectable  family  and  {food  received  from  yon  ;  that  they 
character '{Castlereagh  to  Wick-  were  miide  withoat  a  suggestion 
bam,  Nov.  16,  1798,  B.O.);  and  of  personal  advantage  to  jour- 
niBJiy  jears  later  he  wrote  to  self;  and, .  .  ,  had  it  not  been 
Beynolda:  *  The  sltnation  I  held  for  accidental  circumstances, .  ■ , 
in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  his  Majesty's  Government  in 
best  enabled  me  to  jui^e  of  the  that  country  might  have  Te- 
motiTEB  which  influenced  yonr  mained  to  this  day  in  ignorance 
condnct ;  and  I  shall  always  feel  of  everything  relating  to  you, 
it  an  ant  of  mere  justice  to  yon  but  of  the  truly  important  aer- 
■    ■  '     "  vices  you  were  enabled  to  render 

to  your  country.'  (Reynolds's 
lAfe,  i.  447.)  Lord  Carleton 
wrote  to  Beynolds :  '  From  the 
opportunities  which  were  afforded 
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McCann  was  hanged  on  July  19.  Byrne  and  I 
lay  under  sentence  of  death,  when  a  proposal  waa  r 
by  the  other  prisoners  who  had  been  arrested  with  tJ 
and  who  were  lying  in  the  prisons  of  Dublin,  to  n 
a  full  disclosure  and  confession  of  their  conspiracy, 
to  submit  to  banishment  for  life  to  any  country  at  ai 
with  the  King,  provided  their  lives  were  spared  as 
as  those  of  Byrne  and  Bond,  The  negotiation 
begun  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dobbs — a  b( 
volent  and  eccentric  member  of  the  Irish  Parliam 
who  has  more  than  once  appeared  in  the  course  of 
history — and  sixty-four  leading  United  Irishmen  c 
curred  in  the  application. 

The  Government  were  much  perplexed.  The  ap 
cation  was  made  on  the  night  of  July  24  ;  the  exe 
tion  of  Byrne  was  appointed  for  the  25th  and  thai 
Bond  for  the  26th,  and  Lord  Clare,  on  whom  Co 
wallis  chiefly  relied,  had  gone  to  his  country  house 
the  county  of  Limerick.  Comwallis  was  inclined 
accept  the  proposal,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  appears 
have  agreed  with  him.  They  considered  '  the  establii 
ment  of  the  traitorous  conspiracy,  by  the  strong  tes 
mony  of  all  the  principal  actors  in  it,'  to  be  a  mati 
of  the  very  first  political  importance.  They  believ 
that  there  were  scarcely  any  of  the  prisoners,  exce 
Neilson,  whose  conviction  was  certain,  and  they  we 
sincerely  anxious  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood.  On  t, 
other  hand,  Comwallis  wrote  that  he  doubted  wheth 


to  me  in  1798,  (or  tomiing  a  which  were  carried  on  on  jo 

indgmeat  ol  yaui  chaiocter  and  part  with  the  Ooverament,  ai 

conduct,  in  assiBting   bis   Ma-  in  the  evidence  whicli  70a  ga 

jesty's  Government  towards  put-  upon  the    proseoutions  at   tJ 

tiog  down  the  dangeroas  rebel-  rebels,   you  had   behaved  wii 

lion   which  toot  place   at  that  consistency,    integritj,   honou 

period,  I  fonned  a  jai^ent  that  ability,   and    diainterestednes! 

in  the  whole  ot   yoar  conduct,  (Ibid.  ii.  100.) 
and     in    the    communications 
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it  vould  be  possible  to  find  a  third  man  in  the  Adminis- 
tration who  would  agree  with  them,  and  he  added, '  th© 
minda  of  people  are  now  in  such  a  state,  that  nothing 
but  blood  will  satisfy  them.' ' 

He  assembled  hastily  Hs  chief  legal  advisers,  and 
among  them  there  were  certainly  some  who  were  very 
free  from  all  taint  of  inhumanity.  '  Lord  Carleton,' 
Comwallis  wrote  to  Portland,  '  who  might  in  any 
country  be  considered  as  a  cool  and  temperate  man, 
gave  Hs  opinion  in  the  most  decided  manner  against 
listening  to  the  proposal,  and  declared  that  it  would 
have  such  an  effect  on  the  public  mind,  that  he  did  not 
believe,  if  Byrne  and  Oliver  Bond  were  not  executed, 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a  jury  to  condemn 
another  man  for  high  treason.  He  said  that  several 
of  those  who  signed  the  papers,  and  particularly  Dr. 
McNevin,  might  possibly  be  convicted,  and  that  others 
might  be  liable  to  pains  and  penalties,  by  proceedings 
against  them  in  Parliament,  and  in  short  he  gave  his 
opinion  against  the  measure  in  the  strongest  and  most 
cleeided  terms,  and  Lord  Kilwarden  and  the  Attorney- 
General  spoke  to  the  same  effect.'  *  In  accordance  with 
this  opinion,  Byrne  was  executed. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  an  extremely  sangui- 
nary spirit  had  at  this  time  been  aroused  among  the 
Protestants  of  Dublin  and  of  the  counties  which  had  been 
desolated  by  the  rebellion.  It  is  a  spirit  which,  in  all 
times  and  races  and  countries,  has  followed  such  scenes 
of  carnage  as  I  have  described.  In  the  mild  atmo- 
sphere of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  many  who  are  still  alive,  a  very  similar  spirit 
was  kindled  among  the  English  population  of  India  by 
sepoy  cruelties,  which  were  scarcely  more  horrible,  and 
were  certainly  less  numerous,  than  those  of  the  Irish 
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rebellion  of  1798.  I  cannot,  however,  regard  the  81 
feeling  which  was  shown  against  sparing  the  lives  c 
chief  authors,  organisers,  and  promoters  of  that  rebej 
as  merely  an  evidence  of  tHs  sanguinary  disposi 
No  one  who  has  any  adequate  sense  of  the  enon 
mass  of  suffering  which  the  authors  of  a  rebellioi 
loose  upon  their  country,  will  speak  lightly  of  1 
crime,  or  of  the  impoitance  of  penalties  that  may  d 
others  from  following  in  their  steps.  Misplaced  lenit 
is  often  the  worst  of  cruelties,  especially  in  a  coui 
where  the  elements  of  turbulence  are  very  rife  ;  wl 
the  path  of  sedition  has  an  irresistible  fascination 
large  class  of  adventurous  natures ;  where  a  false,  sic 
sentiment,  throws  its  glamour  over  the  most  comm 
place  and  even  the  moat  contemptible  of  rebels. 

In  the  great  lottery  of  civil  war  the  prizes  are  en 
mous,  and  when  such  prizes  may  be  obtained  by  a  cou 
of  action  which  is  profoundly  injurious  to  the  Sta 
the  deterrent  influence  of  severe  penalties  is  especia 
necessary.  In  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  the  brc 
distinction  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  draw  betwe 
poUtical  and  other  crimes,  is  both  pernicious  and  untn 
There  is  no  sphere  in  which  the  worst  passions  of  hum 
nature  may  operate  more  easily  or  more  dangerous 
than  in  the  sphere  of  politics.  There  is  no  crimin 
of  a  deeper  dye  than  the  adventurer  who  is  g&mblir 
for  power  with  the  lives  of  men.  There  are  no  crim 
which  produce  vaster  and  more  enduring  sufferings  ths 
those  which  sap  the  great  pillars  of  order  in  the  Stat 
and  destroy  that  respect  for  life,  for  property,  and  fi 
law,  on  which  all  true  progress  depends.  So  far  tb 
rebellion  had  been  not  only  severely,  but  merciless) 
suppressed.  Scores  of  wretched  peasants,  who  wer 
much  more  deserving  of  pity  than  of  blame,  had  bee. 
shot  down.  Over  great  tracts  of  country  every  rebel' 
cottage  had  been  burnt  to   cinders.     Men  bad  beei 
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hanged  who,  although  they  had  been  compelled  or 
indnced  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  rebellion,  had 
comported  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  they  had 
established  the  strongest  claims  to  the  clemency  of  the 
Government,  But  what  inconsistency  and  injustice,  it 
was  asked,  could  be  more  flagrant,  than  at  this  time  to 
select  aa  special  objects  of  that  clemency,  the  very  men 
who  were  the  authors  and  the  organisers  of  the  rebellion 
—the  very  men  who,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  have 
reaped  ite  greatest  rewards  ? 

It  is  tme  that  these  men  had  not  desired  such  a 
rebellion  as  had  taken  place,  and  that  some  of  them, 
like  Thomas  Emmet,  were  personally  humane,  well- 
meaning,  and  unselfish.  But  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
eia^rate  the  evil  they  had  pi'oduced,  and  they  were 
immeasurably  more  guilty  than  the  majority  of  those 
wlio  had  already  perished.  They  had  thrown  back,  pro- 
bably for  generations,  the  civilisation  of  their  country. 
They  had  been  year  by  year  engaged  in  sowing  the  seed 
which  had  ripened  into  the  harvest  of  blood.  They  had 
done  all  in  their  power  to  bring  down  upon  Ireland  the 
two  greatest  curses  that  can  afflict  a  nation — the  curse 
of  civil  war,  and  the  curse  of  foreign  invasion  j  and 
although  at  the  outset  of  their  movement  they  had  hoped 
to  unite  Irishmen  of  all  creeds,  they  had  ended  by  lash- 
ing the  Catholics  into  frenzy  by  deliberate  and  skilful 
falsehood.  The  assertion  that  the  Orangemen  had  sworn 
to  exterminate  the  Catholics,  was  nowhere  more  promi- 
nent than  in  the  newspaper  which  was  the  recognised 
oi^n  of  the  United  Irish  leaders.  The  men  who  had 
spread  this  calumny  through  an  ignorant  and  excitable 
Catholic  population,  were  assuredly  not  less  truly  mur- 
derers than  those  who  had  fired  the  bam  of  Scullabogne 
or  piked  the  Protestants  on  Wexford  Bridge. 

Such  arguments  were  very  serious,  and  they  at  first 
prevailed.     After  the  execution  of  Byrne,  however,  a 
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eecond  application  was  made  to  the  Government, 
was  signed  by  no  leas  than  seventy-eight  prisoners,  a 
it  included  the  names  of  several  leading  conspiratc 
especially  Arthur  O'Connor,  who  had  refused  to  ta 
part  in  the  previous  overture,  Heniy  Alexander,  w 
was  related  to  Bond,  had  interviews  with  him  and  w: 
Keilson,  and  he  brought  back  hopes  of  gi'eat  revelation 
In  spite  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Speaker  a 
of  Sir  John  Pamell,  and  of  the  general  sentiment 
Dublin,  the  offer  was  accepted.  Lord  Clare  threw  1 
great  in6uence  strongly  on  the  side  of  clemency,'  ai 


*  He  describes  Bond  as  having 
shown  adnkiiable  ooaroge.  '  He 
desired  me  to  state,  that  he  would 
not  move  oat  of  the  ranliB  to 
aBve  his  own  life  (this  was  within 
e.  lew  hours  of  his  eieoutiou). 
but  that  he  would  act  with  those 

and  he  added,  Uiat  they  ooald 
give  the  ouly  information  capable 
of  saving  this  country  from  an 
aggravated  civil  war.'  The  re- 
spite waa  only  announced  to 
Bond  twent;  minutes  before  the 
time  appointed  for  his  execution. 
■  Your  friend  Neileon,'  wi'ites 
Aleiander,  '  atcetcting  out  his 
arm  with  his  hand  clenched, 
said,  "  I  hold  in  my  hand  every 
muscle,  sinew,  nay,  ftbra  of  the 
internal  organisation— nay,  every 
ramification  o£  the  United  Irish- 
men, and  "  (gradually  opening 
his  hand)  "  I  will  make  it  as 
plain  as  the  palm  of  my  hand,  if 
onr  terms  are  complied  with." 
.  .  .  The  vivacity  and  earnest- 
ness of  his  manner  struck  me, 
not  with  an  opinion  of  his  ain- 
cerilj,  but  of  the  im^ireBsive 
habit  ha  moat  have  acquired.    I 


thonght  I  read  in  his  loo 
great  fear  ot  death,  bat  ehadi. 
itself  nnder  a  pretended  anxie 
to  save  Bond,  who  appeari 
next  to  indifferent  about  1: 
fate.'  See  two  long  and  int 
resting  letters  to  Felham,  Ju 
26,  Aug.  4,  1798.  IPelha 
MSS.) 

'  '  The  Speaker  was  frant 
against  it  [Che  respite  of  Bond 
the  popular  cry  of  Dublin  lou 
against  it.  The  yeomen  were  I 
lay  down  their  arms;  all  tb 
loyalists  felt  themselves  desertei 
Luckily,  as  soon  as  the  Chance: 
lor  arrived,  he  expressed  himsel 
most  warmly  in  favour  of  th 
measare,  first  in  private,  then  ii 
Parliament,  and  said  that  th 
Government  would  have  beei 
inexcusable  it  they  had  not  en 
tertained  it.  Public  ccnfidenci 
revived.'  (Cooke  to  Pelbam 
Aug.  9,  1798.  FeDuim  MSS., 
Alexander  notices,  that  Parnel. 
was  '  stronger  for  noa-coacilia- 
tion  '  even  than  the  Speaker. 
Jonah  Barrington  mode  a  bitter 
speech  in  Parliament,  in  wLich 
he   said  that  '  another  class  of 
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immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he,  in  company 
with  Lord  Castlereagh,  had  an  interview  with  Eramet, 
McNevin,  and  O'Connor.  The  three  United  Irishmen 
^reed  to  give  the  fullest  information  of  every  part  of 
the  treason,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  though  they 
declined  to  criminate  individuals  or  disclose  names. 
They  at  once  frankly  acknowledged  their  conspiracy 
with  the  French,  though  they  declared  that  they  had 
never  been  prepared  to  accept  French  assistance  to  snch 
an  extent  as  to  enable  the  French  to  interfere  as  con- 
querors rather  than  allies.  They  offered  not  only  to 
draw  up  a  memorial  indicating  the  part  they  had  acted, 
bntaiao  to  appear  for  examination  before  the  secret 
committees,  and  answer  on  oath  such  questions  as  were 
pat  to  them.  The  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
undertook  that  they  should  be  ultimately  released  on 
condition  of  going  into  banishment,  though  they  re- 
served the  right  of  fixing  the  time.  They  promised 
that  they  should  not  be  transported  as  felons,  or  to  any 
place  to  which  felons  were  sent,  and  that  Bond  should 
obtain  the  benefit  of  this  agreement,  and  they  gave  a 
general  assurance  that  no  more  prisoners  should  be  put 
to  death  unless  they  were  concerned  in  murder,  though 
they  refused  to  make  this  a  matter  of  treaty  or  stipu- 
lation. 

Both  parties  have  stated  very  fully  the  motives  that 
actuated  tiiem.  The  United  Irishmen  wished  to  save 
the  life  of  Bond,  who  was  already  convicted,  and  the 
lives  of  others  who  might  be  hereafter  condemned. 
They  were  convinced  that  the  rebellion  was  now 
definitely  defeated,  and  that  nothing  remained  except 
to  make  terms.  They  found  that  the  Government 
already  knew  all  that  they  could  disclose  of  their  nego- 

mea  tban  lojaliata  seemed  Oo-      to    Pelbom,    Jnlj   26,    Aug.  4, 
Temment'B  firel  care.'  (Ateiandei      179S.) 
VOL.  V. 
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tiations  with  France,  for  even  the  confidential  memoi 
of  McNevin  to  the  French  Directory  had  been  produc 
in  a  French  translation,  before  the  Secret  Committ* 
and  they  believed  that  a  full  statement  of  their  c 
conduct  and  motives,  so  far  from  injuring  them,  woi 
be  in  truth  their  beat  vindication.  In  ihe  opinion 
Lord  Castlereagh,  O'Connor  and  Emmet  were  very  « 
willing  to  enter  into  this  agreement ;  but  Bond,  NeiUc 
and  McNevin,  whose  lives  were  in  special  dangt 
strongly  pressed  it. 

The  Government  on  their  side  wished  to  stop  tl 
effusion  of  blood,  and  to  close  the  rebellion.  There  hi 
been  four  capital  trials  and  executions.  They  feart 
that  many  more  would  only  make  martyrs.  Tht 
wished  to  send  out  of  the  country  dangerous  mei 
whom  they  would  probably  be  unable  to  convict,  an 
they  wished  above  all  to  establish  by  undoubted  ev 
dence  the  conspiracy  with  France,  The  Chancellor, : 
is  said  in  a  memorial  which  was  drawn  up  for  the  Dull 
of  Portland,  'stated  in  the  strongest  manner  his  opinio 
of  the  expediency  of  obtaining,  on  any  terms  consisteu 
with  the  public  safety,  the  confessions  of  the  Stat 
prisoners,  particularly  of  McNevin  and  O'Connor,  a 
the  only  effectual  means  of  opening  the  eyes  of  hot' 
countries  without  disclosing  intelligence  which  couh 
by  no  means  be  made  public'  '  We  get  rid  of  sevent; 
prisoners,'  wrote  Cooke, '  many  of  the  most  importaa 
of  whom  we  could  not  try,  and  who  could  not  be  dis 
posed  of  without  doing  such  a  violence  to  the  principlei 
of  law  and  evidence  aa  could  not  be  well  justified.  Ou 
zealots  and  yeomen  do  not  relish  this  compromise,  anc 
there  has  been  a  fine  buzz  on  the  subject,  but  it  beinf 
known  the  Chancellor  most  highly  approves  of  it,  th( 
tone  softens.' '     It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Com- 
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wallis  himself  declared  that  he  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  this  compact  if  he  believed  that  the  lives  of 
tlie  priaonera  were  in  his  power,  and  that  there  was 
any  reasonable  chance  of  convicting  them.  With  the 
exception  of  Bond,  and  perhaps  Neilaon,  no  traitors,  in 
his  opinion,  had  really  been  spared.' 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  treaty  were  much 
strengthened  by  the  state  of  the  country,  which  was 
still  such  that  a  renewed  and  ferocious  outbreak  might 
at  any  time  be  expected.  Numerous  parties  of  banditti 
were  at  lai^e.  Murders  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
the  confidential  letters  of  the  ministers  show  that  great 
uneasiness  prevailed. 

'  The  country,'  wrote  Cooke  to  Pelham,  '  is  by  no 
means  settled  nor  secure  should  the  French  land,  but  I 
think  secure  if  they  do  not.'*  A  magistrate  from 
Enniscorthy  told  Pelham,  that,  except  for  scattered 
parties  of  banditti,  that  district  was  almost  pacified ; 
but  if  a  body  of  French  troops  were  landed,  nearly  all 
who  had  lately  professed  to  return  to  their  allegiance 
would  certainly  join  them,  and  the  recent  appearance 
off  the  Wexford  coast  of  some  ships,  which  were  at  first 
supposed  to  be  French,  had  produced  an  immediate 
change  in  the  demeanour  of  the  people.'  Higgins 
warned  the  Government  that  the  flame  was  far  from 


op  in  a  strain  ot  eitrema  bittai-  {Pelham  MSS.)  Abont  tbia  time, 

ness  by  MoNevin,  Pieces  of  Irish  e,  woman  came  to  some  yeomanry 

Bistory,  pp.  142-161.    See,  too,  at   EunEBOortliy,    promiaing    to 

the  oocounts  by  Emmet  and  by  point  out  where   soma  of    the 

Sweetman,  in  Maddan's  Unit^  plate,  plnndered  in  tha  rebellion, 

Irishmen,  iii.  63-59,  and  that  o(  was  oonoealed.     Fire  of   tbem 

O'Connor  in  bis  Letter  to  Lord  agreed  to  accompany  her   to  a 

Castiereagh,  pnbliahed  in  1799.  wood    in    the    neighbonrhood, 

'  ConneaUis   Ct/rrespondcnce,  They  uevar  retutnad ;  and  ttieir 

ii.  423.  bodies  were   soon    otteT    found 

*  Cooke    to    Pelham,  Aug.  9,  nnburied,  pierced  and  mangled 
1798.  with  piltas.     (FatUkiier's  Jour. 

*  C.  CoIcIoDgh,  Aug.  13,  1798.  nal,  Ang.  7,  1798.) 
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quenclied,  and  that  a  French  invasion  was  expeci 
and  he  transmitted  a  message  from  Magan,  that 
rebellion  was  likely  soon  to  break  out  in  different  p 
of  the  kingdom,  where  it  was  least  expected.' 
Prince  de  Bouillon  wrote  from  Jersey,  describing 
active  preparations  of  tlie  fleet  at  Brest. ^  Jud 
Fitzgerald,  however,  the  terrible  High  Sheriff  of  Tip 
rary,  was  more  con6dent.  The  danger,  he  thought,  - 
much  exf^gerated,  and  he  specially  urged  the  Gove 
ment  to  exercise  their  iniluence  to  induce  the  great  p 
prietors  to  return  to  their  estates.  '  The  yeomen,' 
adds,  '  do  their  duty  everywhere  perfectly  well,  with' 
the  least  reluctonce,  and  it  would  be  the  greatest 
justice  in  me  not  to  acknowledge  the  readiness  w 
which  every  order  of  mine  is  obeyed,  and  the  hea: 
co-operation  of  every  lord,  gentleman,  and  person 
property  in  this  county.  I  am  satisfied  we  are 
determined  to  act  together,  and  that  there  is 
danger.'^ 

The  memorial  drawn  up  by  the  United  Irishm 
was  an  exceedingly  skilful  document,  but  it  was  mc 
of  the  nature  of  a  defence  than  of  a  confession.  I  ha 
in  a  former  chapter  made  much  use  of  its  statemeni 
It  represented  the  United  Irish  Society  as  original 
intended  to  unite  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  of  Ir 
land,  for  the  attainment  of  parliamentary  reform  ac 
Catholic  emancipation.  It  described  how  its  membei 
gradually  came  to  perceive  that  English  influence  w; 
3ie  chief  support  of  parliamentary  corruption  in  Irelam 
that  a  reform  could  only  be  attained  by  a  separatior 
and  that  a  separation  could  only  be  achieved  by  allianc 
with  France.  It  dwelt  much  on  the  recall  of  Lon 
Fitzwilliamj  the  establishment  of  the  Orange  system,  th^ 

'F.H.,Aug.22,1798.(I.S.P.O,)  '  J.  Jndkm  Fitzgerald  (Clon 

'  D'Aavergne,  Prince  de  Booil-      mel),  Julf  30. 
Ion,  to  Dundas,  July  179B. 
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partiality  of  magiatratcB,  and  the  outrages  of  martial 
law,  and  it  emphatically  repudiated  the  charge  of  assas- 
Bination  which  was  brought  against  the  society.  It  at 
the  same  time  described  very  accurately  its  organisation, 
and  the  Bucceasive  steps  of  the  negotiations  with  France. 
Castlereagh  in  a  confidential  letter  acknowledged  that, 
in  spite  of  some  declamation,  it  was  a  truthful  document, 
that  it  admitted  every  material  fact  contained  in  the 
secret  intelligence,  and  that  it  stated  the  facts  in  the 
order  in  which  the  Government  knew  that  they  had 
occurred,'  The  memoir,  however,  was  so  essentially 
exculpatory,  that  the  Government  thought  it  advisable 
to  suppress  it.  The  examination  before  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee was  more  satisfactory  to  them,  and  elicited  a 
public  statement  of  all  they  desired,  though  in  this  case 
also  some  portions  of  the  prisoners'  statements  were 
withheld  from  publication.* 

About  this  time,  John  Claudius  Beresford  asked  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
confiscate  the  properties  of  men  convicted  of  high 
treason  before  a  court-martial,  as  if  such  a  conviction 
had  taken  place  before  a  court  of  civil  law.  Castlereagh, 
however,  opposed  the  motionj  stating  that  such  a  mea- 
sure lay  within  the  province  of  the  Executive.'  Shortly 
after,  the  ministers  introduced  a  Bill  of  attainder  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
Bagenal  Harvey,  and  Cornelius  Grogan,     Their  special 

'  Castlerengh    to    Wiekham,  Correspondence,  il  3^1.) 

Aug.   i.       8«e,    too,   Cooke    to  *  Bea      Emmet's     st&tement 

Wiokham,    Ang.   7.      '  What    ft  (Madden,  iii.  66).    The  memoir 

curiouB  memoir,'  he  eajs, '  docs  oE    the   three  United  Irishmen 

Lord  Castlereagh  transmit  I     It  will  be  found  in  the  Castlereagh 

nnfolds  the  true   spirit  of   our  Ctnrespondence,i.a53^372.Cora- 

Jacobins.'     Coruw^a,   on   the  wallis  was  quite  satisfied  with 

other  hand,  in  returning  it  to  the  reaulta  o{  the  aiamination. 

the  authors,  described  it  as  con-  [Correspondence,  ii.  384.) 

taioing  '  many   gross  misatale-  '  Savnders's  Newsletltr,  June 

meota  of  facta-'      (ComioaUis  28, 1798, 
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object  wm  to  affix  the  Btigma  of  guilt  on  tlie  inemi 
of  Lord  Edward,  who  had  been  nndonbtedly  one  of  ■ 

foremost  authors  of  the  rebellion,  and  whose  premati 
death  had  saved  him  from  all  legal  penalties.  In  ord 
however,  to  prevent  the  Bill  from  appearing  altogetl 
personal  to  the  Leinster  family,  the  names  of  Har\ 
and  Grogan  were  added.'  These  two  men  had  alrea 
expiated  their  alleged  treason  on  the  gallows,  and  t 
wealth  of  the  last  is  much  more  certain  than  his  gui 
The  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Attorney-General 
the  end  of  July,  and  several  witneSBes,  among  whc 
Keynolds  was  the  most  conspicuous,  were  examine 
It  appears  to  have  passed  its  earlier  stages  witho 
opposition,  but  Lord  Telverton  strongly  objected  to  : 
and  in  its  later  stages  it  was  much  opposed  in  bo" 
Houses.  Dobbs  took  a  prominent  part  against  it ; '  at 
although  the  Bill  was  ultimately  carried,  it  had  not  yi 
received  the  royal  assent,  when  the  startling  nep 
arrived  in  Dublin,  that  a  French  expedition  had  lande 
at  Killala  Bay. 

Of  all  the  many  deceptions  that  had  attended  th 
United  Irish  conspiracy,  none  had  been  so  bitter  a 
the  complete  apathy  shown  by  the  French  during  th 
two  terrible  months  that  had  just  passed.  In  truth 
since  the  death  of  Hoche,  the  Irish  could  reckon  on  ni 
real  friend,  and  Buonaparte  from  the  first  took  ver 
little  interest  in  their  affairs.  During  the  last  twc 
months,  however,  of  1797,  and  in  the  January  anc 
February  of  1798,  an  invasion  of  England  was  greatlj 
in  his  lioughte,  and  very  serious  preparations  for  it 
were  made.  Buonaparte  himself,  Kleber,  CafiarelU,  and 
Dessaix  visited  the  chief  ports  on  the  French  coast.  A 
new  requisition  was  sent  to  Holland,  and  the  army  for 

'  Cormaallis  Corre^xmdence,      n'i9 i  AucklaTidCorresmidence, 
ii.  879,  380.  iv.  63. 

'  Faulkner's  Journal,  Aug-  2, 
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the  invasion  of  England  was  rapidly  organised.  Buon^- 
parte  at  this  time  had  several  interviews  with  Tone  and 
Lewine,  received  frcm  them  maps  and  reports,  asked 
manj  questions  about  Ireland,  but  himself  said  little, 
though  one  of  the  Directory  greatly  elated  the  envoys 
by  an  assurance  '  that  France  would  never  grant  a 
peace  to  England  on  any  terms  short  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland.' '  An  £nglish  invasion  might 
have  been  combined  with  a  movement  i^ainst  Ire- 
land, and  it  would  at  all  events,  if  successful,  have 
prevented  England  from  giving  assistance  to  Irish 
loyalists. 

But  the  more  Buonaparte  examined  the  state  of  the 
French  navy,  and  the  details  of  the  projected  enterprise, 
the  less  he  was  satisfied,  and  at  length,  towards  the 
close  of  February,  he  wrote  to  the  Directory  that  it 
must  be  abandoned.  He  then,  with  one  of  those  prompt 
decisive  turns  that  were  so  characteristic  of  his  genius, 
completely  changed  his  policy,  and  made  the  conquest 
of  £gypt,  and,  as  a  preparation  for  that  conquest,  the 
occupation  of  Malta,  his  supreme  object.  A  few  days 
before  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out,  he  had  sailed  for 
Malta.' 

Many  years  after,  when  reviewing  his  career  at 
St.  Helena,  he  spoke  of  this  decision  as  one  of  his  great 
errors.  '  On  what,'  he  said, '  do  the  destinies  of  empires 
Jiang !  ...  If,  instead  of  the  expedition  of  Egypt,  I 
had  made  that  of  Ireland,  if  slight  deranging  circum- 
Btances  had  not  thrown  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my 
Bonli^ne  enterprise — what  would  England  have  been 
to-day  ?  and  the  Continent  ?  and  the  political  world  ? ' ' 


'  Tone's  Memoirs,  ii.  454-458,  pp.  331-334. 

462, 473,  474,  476,  479.  •  Las     Caaee,    mmoirei 

*  See  Onillon,  La  Framx  et  SainUSiUne,  ii.335  (ed.  It 
I'lrlandt  pendant  la  SivoluUon, 
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Whether  at  this  time  any  large  expedition  coi 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  ^e  Irish  coaat,  ifc  is  i 
possible  to  say ;  but  no  one  can  question  that,  if  it  1: 
succeeded  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  t 
rebellion,  its  effect  would  have  been  most  serious. 
the  outbreak  in  Ireland  had  taken  place  a  little  earlii 
or  if  the  Egyptian  project  had  been  postponed  a  Uti 
longer,  Ireland  would  probably  have  become  a  centi 
object  in  the  military  policy  of  Buonaparte,  and  t 
whole  course  of  events  might  have  been  changed.  Loi 
afterwards,  in  1804,  Napoleon  thought  seriously  of  t 
Irish  expedition,  and  there  is  a  letter  in  his  correspoi 
dence  describing  the  conditions  of  success ; '  but  tl 
moment,  since  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore,  in  which  sue 
an  enterprise  was  most  likely  to  have  succeeded,  foun 
France  abundantly  occupied  in  the  Mediterraneai 
Lewins,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  pressed  the  claims  < 
his  countrymen  strongly  on  the  Directory.  He  n 
minded  them  of  the  promise  he  had  been  authorised  t 
send  to  Ireland,  that  France  would  never  make  peac 
with  England  except  on  the  condition  of  the  indepen 
dence  of  Ireland,  He  described  with  some  exaggeration 
but  probably  with  perfect  good  faith,  the  magnitudi 
and  extent  of  the  rebellion,  and  he  urged  that  5,00( 
good  French  troops,  with  30,000  guns  and  some  cannor 
and  munitions,  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  its  triumph.' 

Wolfe  Tone  was  indefatigable  in  supporting  the 
applications  of  his  friend.*  The  Directors  were  not 
unwilling  to  accede  to  their  demand,  but  they  could  do 
nothing  more  than  effect  a  slight  diversion ;  and  after 
considerable  delay,  they  gave  orders  that  a  number  of 
small  expeditions  should  be  directed  simultaneously  to 

'  7  vena*m.  an  xiii  (Sept.  29,  been   printBd    by   QuiUon,  La 

1804).  France  et  Vlrlande  pendant  la 

'  This  letter  ia  in  the  French  mvoluti^,  pp.  369-361, 
ArchiTes  de  1^  Mnrine,  and  has  >  Tone's  Menmri,  ii.  SOS-509, 
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different  points  on  the  Irisli  coast.'  Even  such  a  plan, 
if  it  had  been  promptly  and  skilfully  accomplished, 
might  have  had  a  great  eifect,  but,  as  usual  at  this  time, 
nothing  in  the  French  navy  was  in  good  order,  and 
everything  was  mismanaged.  The  expedition  of  Hum- 
bert, which  was  the  first  ready,  consisted  of  three 
frigates  and  only  1,036  soldiers.  It  was  delayed  until 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  been  crushed,  and  it  started 
alone,  as  no  other  expedition  was  yet  ready. 

It  set  sail  from  the  island  of  Aix  on  August  6,  four 
days  after  the  great  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  which  Nelson 
had  totally  shattered  the  French  fleet  of  Admiral  Brueys, 
destroyed  a  third  part  of  the  naval  force  of  France, 
made  England  irresistible  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  chance  of  a  French  conquest  of  Egypt. 
In  order  to  escape  the  English,  the  French  took  a  long 
circuitous  course.  They  intended  to  enter  Donegal 
Bay,  but  were  prevented  by  hostile  winds ;  they  then 
made  for  Eillala  Bay,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and 
anchored  near  the  little  town  of  Killala  on  August  22. 
English  flags  flew  from  their  masts,  and  the  port 
surveyor,  as  well  as  two  sons  of  the  bishop,  went 
without  suspicion  to  the  fleet,  and  were  detained  as 
prisoners.  The  same  evening,  about  six  o'clock,  the 
French  landed.  Some  fifty  yeomen  and  fencibles  who 
were  in  Killala  were  hastily  drawn  out  by  Lieutenant 
Sills  to  resist  the  invaders,  but  they  were  speedily  over- 
powered. Two  of  them  were  killed,  nineteen  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  put  to  fiight.  A  sailor  named 
John  Murphy,  who  commanded  a  small  trading  vessel 
that  lay  in  the  bay,  volunteered  to  set  sail  for  France 
bearing  a  despatch  announcing  the  successful  landing.* 


'  Ooillou,  pp.  368,  369.  The 
orders  of  the  Director;  appear 
only  to  have  been  issued  on  July 
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The  Protestant  bishop,  Dr.  Stock,  with  eleven  chil- 
dren,' was  living  in  the  great  castle  of  Killala,  and  aa 
it  was  visitation  time,  and  there  was  no  decent  hotel 
in  the  town,  he  was  surrounded  by  several  clergymen. 
Dr.  Stock  had  been  very  recently  appointed  to  tiie  see, 
and  the  appointment  had  not  been  a  political  one,  but 
was  entirely  due  to  his  merits.  He  had  been  a  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College.  He  was  a  diatingaiehed  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  bad  published  a  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Job ;  he  spoke  French  fluently,  and  the  singnlarly 
interesting  and  graphic  account  which  be  wrote  of  the 
events  that  he  now  witnessed,  shows  that  he  was  a  keen 
and  discriminating  judge  of  men.  His  palace  was  at 
once  occupied ;  a  green  flag  with  the  inscription, '  Erin- 
go-bragh,'  was  hoisted  above  its  gate,  and  he  himself 
became  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  French.'' 

The  French  had  brought  with  them  three  United 
Irishmen,  Matthew  Tone,  who  was  a  brother  of  Wolfe 
Tone;  Bartholomew  Teeling;  and  a  man  named  Sul- 
livan, who  was  nephew  to  Madgett,  the  Secretary  at  the 

■  The  bishop  is  oarefal  to  re-  Troops,  by  on  officer  viho  served 

mark,  that  Mra.  Stock  had  four  under  Lord  GornwaJlis  (1799) — a 

other  sons.  pamphlet  which  contains,  among 

'  See   his  Narrative  of  v)hat  other  things,  an  excellent  mili- 

jtassed    at    Killala  during   the  taijmB,p;  Notice  HUtorique  sur 

French  Invasion,  by  an  eye-wit-  la  DescenU  des  Fran^aia,  par  L. 

nes9.    Bishop  Stock  also  wrote  a  0.  Fontaine  (adjutant.general  of 

private  jonrnal,  which  has  been  Humbert] ;  and  The  Last  Speech 

printed  by  Uaiwell  in  his  His-  and    Dying   Words    of  Martin 

lory  of  the  Bebdlion  of  1798  ;  McLoughlin.      A   book    called 

and  two  long  tetters  on  the  same  Aventures  de  Querre  au  Temps 

eabject,  which  will  be  found  in  de  la  Eipublique,  by  Moreau  de 

the   Auckland    Correspondence.  JonnSs,  purports  to  give  the  aa- 

In  addition  to  his  writings  and  to  count  of  an  eye-witncEs,  but  it 

the  Government  despatches,  the  is  full  ot  errors.  This  expedition, 

chief  original  documents  relating  as  well  as  that  oE  Bantry  Bay, 

toEumbert's  eipeditionare:  an  has  recently  been   investigated 

Impartial  Be2a&m  of  the  MiH-  by  M.  Gnillon,  with  a  research 

tary  Operations  in  consequence  that  leaves  little  or  nothing  to 

of  the  Landing  of  the  French  be  added. 

.„Ci..iglc 
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French  Foreign  Office.  They  had  also  an  officer  named 
O'Keon,  who  was  an  Irishman  naturalised  in  France, 
and  who  was  very  useful,  as  he  had  come  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ballina,  and  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Irish  language.'  Humbert,  their 
commander,  was  one  of  the  many  adventurers  to  whom 
the  French  devolution  had  opened  out  a  career.  He 
was  BO  illiterate  that  he  could  do  little  more  than  write 
Mb  name,  and  his  manners  were  those  of  a  rude,  violent, 
uneducated  peasant.  He  was  of  good  height  and  fine 
figure,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  but  his  countenance 
was  not  attractive,  and  he  had  a  small,  sleepy,  canning, 
cruel  eye,  as  of  a  cat  when  about  to  spring.  He  was, 
however,  an  excellent  soldier,  full  of  courage,  resource, 
decision,  and  natural  tact,  and  the  bishop  soon  dis- 
covered that  much  of  his  rough  and  violent  manner 
was  assamed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  immediate 
obedience.  He  had  served  at  the  siege  of  Mayence,  in 
La  Vendfe,  and  at  Quiberon,  and  had  taken  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Bantry  Bay. 

Of  the  troops  he  brought  with  him,  the  bishop  has 
pven  a  striking  picture.  To  a  superficial  eye  they  pre- 
sented nothing  that  was  imposing.  '  Their  stature  for 
the  most  part  was  low ;  their  complexions  pale  and 
sallow,  their  clothes  much  the  worse  for  wear,'  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  they  were  characterised  to  a  sur- 
prising degree  by  '  intelligence,  activity,  temperance, 
patience,'  and  'tie  exactest  obedience  to  discipline.' 
They  were  men  '  who  would  be  well  content  to  live  on 
bread  and  potatoes,  to  drink  water,  to  make  the  stones 
of  the  street  their  bed,  and  to  sleep  in  their  clothes, 
with  no  covering  but  the  canopy  of  heaven.     One  half 


ticolus  aboat   tba  lateT  lite  of 
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of  their  number  had  served  in  Italy  under  Buonaparte ; 
the  rest  were  from  the  Rhine,  where  they  had  suffered 
distresses  that  well  accounted  for  their  persons  and  wan 
looks.  Several  of  them  declared,  with  all  the  marks  of 
eincerity,  that  at  the  siege  of  Mentz,  during  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  they  had  for  a  long  time  slept  on  the 
ground  in  holes  made  four  feet  deep  under  the  snow ; 
and  an  officer,  pointing  to  his  leather  small  clothes, 
assured  the  bishop  that  he  had  not  taken  them  off  for  a 
twelvemonth,' 

Their  conduct  among  the  people  was  most  admirable. 
Humbert  at  once  desired  the  biahop  to  be  under  no  ap- 
prehension ;  he  assured  him  that  no  one  should  be  ill 
treated,  and  that  the  French  would  take  only  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  support,  and  this  promise 
was  almost  perfectly  fulfilled.  '  It  would  be  a  great 
injustice,'  writes  the  bishop, '  to  the  excellent  discipline 
constantly  maintained  by  these  invaders  while  they  re- 
mained in  our  town,  not  to  remark  that,  with  every 
temptation  to  plunder,  which  the  time  and  the  number 
of  valuable  articles  within  their  reach,  presented  to 
them,  .  .  .  not  a  single  particular  of  private  property 
was  found  to  have  been  carried  away.'  In  his  own 
palace,  '  the  attic  story,  containing  a  library  and  three 
bed-chambers,  continued  sacred  to  the  bishop  and  Ms 
femily;  and  so  scrupulous  was  the  delicacy  of  the  French 
not  to  disturb  the  female  part  of  the  house,  that  not  one 
of  them  was  ever  seen  to  go  higher  than  the  middle 
floor,  except  on  the  evening  of  their  success  at  Castlebar, 
when  two  officers  begged  leave  to  carry  to  the  family 
the  news  of  the  battle.' 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  hopeless  enterprise 
than  that  in  which  this  handful  of  brave  men  were  en- 
gaged. They  expected  to  find  Ireland  in  a  blaze  of 
insurrection,  or  at  least  thrilling  with  sympathy  for 
Fi-ench  ideas.    They  came  when  the  rebellion  was  com- 
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pletely  crushed,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  guerrilla  war  in 
the  Wicklow  mountains,  when  there  were  hai-dly  less 
than  100,000  armed  men  at  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
SDd  to  a  province  which  had  been  perfectly  tranquil 
during  the  whole  struggle,  and  which  was  almost  un- 
touched by  revolutionary  propagandiam.  A  proclama- 
tion had  heen  prepared,  and  wag  distributed  among  the 
poor,  ignorant  Mayo  peasantry,  congratulating  them 
on  the  interest  they  had  taken  in  the  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution,  reminding  them  that  they  had  been 
enduring  '  puniahmenta,  and  even  death,' '  for  their 
friendship  to  France,  and  adjuring  them,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  America,  and  by  the  memory  of  many  battles, 
of  which  they  had  assuredly  never  heard,  to  rise  aa  a 
man  to  throw  off  the  Enghsh  yoke.  Bub  Humbert 
Boon  found  that  he  was  in  an  atmosphere  of  thought 
and  feeling  wholly  different  from  what  he  had  expected. 
He  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the  bishop,  who  was 
the  principal  person  remaining  at  Killala,  would  not 
declare  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Revolution,  and  that 
the  Protestants,  who  were  the  most  substantial  inhabi- 
tants, held  steadily  aloof.  Two  only,  who  were  noto- 
rious drunkards,  joined  the  French,  and  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  ideas  that  prevailed,  that,  on  doing  so, 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  declare  their  conversion  to 
the  Catholic  faith. 

Many  boxes,  however,  of  arms  and  uniforms  had 
been  brought  over,  and  when  these  were  opened,  the 
peasantry  speedily  streamed  in.  Though  ragged  and 
dirty  and  half  savage,  they  had  strong  bodies  and  quick 
natural  intelligence,  and  the  keen  eye  of  the  French 
general  clearly  saw,  as  many  English  officers  had  seen 
before  him,  that,  with  the  education  of  good  military 

' 'N'aTez-Yonspasendutficon-      corame   naa  amia?'      (Guillon, 
Btftinment    lea    snpplieea  et   la      p.  376.) 
mort,  parce  qu'on  vous  regarSait 
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discipline,  they  might  be  turned  into  eoldiere  as  excel- 
lent even  as  those  of  Buonaparte,  But  except  a  dislike 
to  tithes,  which  was  iar  more  languid  in  Oonnaught 
than  in  either  Munster  or  Ulster,  they  had  not  an  idea 
in  common  with  the  French,  and  no  kind  of  political 
motive  appears  to  have  animated  them.  They  joined 
the  invadera  with  delight  when  they  learnt  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  they  were  to  receive  meat  every 
day.  They  danced  with  joy  like  children  when  they 
saw  the  blue  uniforms,  and  the  glittering  helmets  edged 
with  brown  paper  to  imitate  leopard's  skin,  that  were 
provided  for  them,  and  they  rapturously  accepted  the 
guns  that  were  given  them,  but  soon  spoiled  many  of 
them  by  their  utter  inexperience.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary, indeed,  to  stop  the  distribution  of  ammunition,  as 
the  only  way  of  preventing  them  from  using  their  new 
toy  in  shooting  crows. 

In  addition  to  the  desire  for  meat  rations,  for  uni- 
forms and  for  guns,  the  hope  of  plunder  and  the  love 
of  adventure  made  many  recruits,  and  there  was  some 
faint  trace  of  a  religious  feeling.  Agents  were  abroad, 
busily  whispering  the  familiar  calumny  that  the  Orange- 
men were  plotting  to  exterminate  the  Catholics,*  and 
circulating  old  prophecies  of  a  religious  war,*  and  there 
was  a  vague,  wide-spread  notion,  that  the  French  were 
the  special  champions  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  soldiers 
of  the  Revolution,  whom  the  panic-stricken  priests  in 
other  lands  had  long  regarded  as  the  most  ferocious  and 
most  terrible  of  the  agents  of  anti-Chriet,  now  found 
themselves,  to  their  own  astonishment  and  amusement, 
suddenly  transfigured  into  Crusaders;  surrounded  by 
eager  peasants,  who  declared  '  that  they  were  come  to 


'  A  Narrative  of  what  passed  whioli  this  rumour  was  sprnad 
at  Sillata,  p.  34.  See,  too,  on  through  Mayo,  Musgrave,  p.  666. 
the  assiduit;  and  saccess  with  '  See  Muegrave,  pp.  560,661, 
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take  arms  for  France  and  the  Blessed  Virgiu.'  '  God 
ielp  these  Bimpletons,'  said  one  of  the  French  officers 
to  Bishop  Stock ; '  if  they  knew  how  little  we  care  about 
the  Pope  or  his  religion,  they  would  not  he  so  hot  in 
expecting  help  from  us ; '  and  old  soldiers  of  the  Italian 
army  exclaimed  with  no  small  disgust,  that,  having  just 
driven  the  Pope  out  of  Italy,  they  had  never  expected 
to  meet  him  again  in  Ireland.  The  Irish,  on  their  side, 
were  cot  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  these  strange 
soldiers  '  of  the  Blessed  Virgin '  never  appeared  at  mass, 
could  not  be  induced  to  treat  a  priest  with  the  smalleBt 
respect,  and  always  preferred  to  carry  on  their  conunu- 
nications  through  the  heretical  bishop.' 

The  story  is  one  which  would  have  more  of  the  ele-  r 
ments  of  conaedy  than  of  tragedy,  if  it  were  not  for  the  ; 
dark  spectre  of  a  bloody  retribution  that  was  behind,  j 
The  French  did  what  they  could  to  arm  and  discipline  ■ 
their  wild  recruits.  They  restrained  them  severely  from 
plunder,  and  they  treated  them  like  children,  which, 
indeed,  in  mind  and  character  they  truly  were.  After 
reconnoitring  BalHna,  and  scattering  a  small  party  of 
soldiers  in  its  neighbourhood,  they  pushed  on  towards 
Castlebar,  leaving  200  French  soldiers  to  keep  order  at 
Kiilala,  and  a  few  others  at  Ballina.  There  were,  how- 
ever, no  signs  of  a  general  rising  in  their  favour,  or  of 
any  real  wish  for  their  success,  and  the  kind  of  recruits 
they  had  hastily  armed  were  not  likely  to  be  of  much 
nae.  The  number  of  these  recruits  has  been  very  dif- 
ferently stated,  and  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  It  appears 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  French  expedition,  the  whole 
of  the  4,000  or  5,000  guns  which  had  been  brought  over 
were  distriboted,  and  that  after  the  distribution  recruits 
streamed  in,  but  the  distribution  of  arms  is  no  measure 


'  ffarrative  of  what  pasi«d  at  EUlala,  pp.  59,  BO,  81 ;  Mftiwell, 
.££9. 
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of  the  number  of  Irish  the  French  could  bring  into 
the  field.  Many  who  had  received  gnns  and  uniforms, 
availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  fly  to 
their  mountain  cabins  with  their  spoil.  Some,  disgniB- 
ing  their  voices  and  with  new  stories,  came  again  and 
again,  in  order  to  obtain  double  or  treble  provisions  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  uniforms,  and  then  disappeared 
and  Bold  them  for  whisky.  Many  recruits  were  left  at 
Killala,  and  perhaps  some  others  at  Ballina,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  of  Irish  who  were  with 
Humbert  when  he  arrived  at  Castlebar,  little,  if  at  all, 
exceeded  500.' 

Major-Generat  Hutchinson  at  this  time  commanded 
in  Connaught,  and  he  was  at  Galway  when  the  news  of 
the  invasion  arrived.  His  province  had  been  so  quiet 
during  the  rebellion,  that  it  contained  much  fewer 
troops  than  the  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but  he  could  at 
once  assemble  near  4,000  men.  He  lost  no  time  in 
collecting  them,  and  in  moving  towards  the  scene  of 
danger  ;  but  Cornwallis,  on  hearing  of  the  invasion,  at 
once  sent  General  Lake,  as  a  more  experienced  soldier, 
to  command  in  Connaught;  gave  orders  for  a  concentra- 
tion of  many  thousands  of  troops  from  other  provinces, 
and  hastened  to  go  down  himself  to  lead  them,  Hutchin- 
son arrived  at  Castlebar  on  the  25th.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  secret  dispositions  of  the  people,  he  found 
the  whole  country  through  which  he  passed,  and  the 
whole    neighbourhood    of    Castlebar,   perfectly   quiet, 

*  — — - — — — — 

'  ThiE  13  the  estimate  of  Gene-  jet  been  joined  bj  a  verj  incou- 
ral  HutcbinsoQ  {Cornioallis  Cor-  siderable  portinn  of  tha  inhabi- 
rfsporuZeni^ii.410);  Cookestatea  tants,  and  those  (with  ver;  few 
that  Lake'a  Beeretary,  who  was  eioeptions)  of  the  lowest  order, 
in  the  battle,  said  '  he  saw  no  No  material  disaffection  has 
peaeantrj;'  and  Cornwallis  re-  shown  itself  in  other  parts  of 
ported  to  Portland  on  Sept.  I,  the  kingdom.'  (Ibid.  p.  397.) 
that  he  had  good  reason  to  be-  See,  too,p.402,  and  Stook'a  jftir- 
lieye  that  the  French  '  have  as      rative,  pp.  21,  22. 
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ttcragli  there  were  alarming  rumours  that  1,800  Irish 
Imd  joined  the  French  at  Killala  and  Ballina.  He  was 
obliged,  in  moving  his  troops,  to  leave  Leitrim  and 
Eoscommon  open,  and  the  bridges  of  the  Upper  Shannon 
almost  without  protection,  but  not  the  smallest  incon- 
venience ensued.  All  Connaught,  except  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Killala,  was  absolutely  peace- 
ful.' It  was  harvest  time,  and  the  people  were  busily 
eng^ed  in  the  fields;  and  though  they  were  not  actively 
loyal  as  an  English  population  might  have  been,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  submitted  readily  to  a  French 
Government,  they  were  perfectly  inoffensive,  and  desired 
only  to  be  lefb  alone. 

Very  few  new  recruits  now  came  in  to  the  French, 
and  the  relations  between  the  French  and  their  allies 
were  already  very  tense.  The  French  were  learning 
every  day  more  clearly,  that  they  had  been  utterly 
deceived  about  the  state  of  Ireland  and  tie  disposition 
of  its  people.  They  saw  no  signs  of  a  rising.  They 
perceived  plainly  that  their  recruits  were  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  either  heroes  or  patriots,  fanatics 
or  revolutionists  ;  that  the  sole  object  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them  was  plunder  ;  that  they  were  always 
ready  to  desert;  and  that  they  were  likely  to  prove 
perfectly  worthless  in  battle.'  The  French  frigates  had 
sailed  away ;  EDglish  vessels  were  hovering  around  the 
Connaught  coast,  to  prevent  either  rescue  or  escape, 
and  unless  the  aspect  of  afiairs  was  speedily  changed 
by  a  general  rising  or  by  the  landing  of  a  new  French 

'  Impartial   BelaHon  of   the  not  vetj  far  from  the  scans  o( 

Military  Operations  in  Ireland,  the  rebelhon.  aad  who  had  good 

in  coiaeqaencc  of  the  Landing  of  means  o£   information,  has  de- 

French   Traces  under   General  scribed  forciblj  the  character  ot 

Biimbert,  b;  an  officer  under  the  the  recruits,  uid  the  disgust  ei- 

command    of    Lord    ComwalUs  pressed  by   the  French.    (Life 

UTSa).  pp.  6, 6-12.  of  B.  L.  Edgeworth,   ii,  214, 

'  UisB  Edgeworth,  who  lived  216.) 

VOL.  V.  E 
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force,  it  was  absolutely  hopeless.  The  Iriali  recmita, 
on  their  eide,  had  found  that  service  under  a  French 
general  was  a  very  different  thing  from  a  mere  plunder- 
ing raid,  and  they  complained  bitterly  of  hard  labour 
and  severe  discipline  and  contemptuous  treatment. 
Two  of  them  were  shot,  probably  for  good  reasons,  by 
the  French.  The  others  were  employed  in  digging  en- 
trenchments, and  were  often,  in  the  absence  of  horses, 
harnessed  to  the  cannon  or  to  the  waggons.' 

General  Lake  arrived  at  Castlebar  on  the  night  of 
the  26th,  and  at  once  took  the  command.  The  forces 
that  were  concentrated  in  that  town  were  very  con- 
siderable. In  addition  to  those  under  General  Hutchin- 
son, which  amounted  to  nearly  4,000  men,  General 
Taylor  had  marched  from  Sligo  towards  Castlebar,  on 
the  25th,  with  about  1,200  men,  chiefly  yeomanry,* 
There  were  two  ways  from  Ballina  to  Castlebar,  The 
regular  road  lay  through  the  village  of  Foxford,  eleven 
miles  from  Castlebar,  and  this  was  believed  to  be  the 
only  road  by  which  an  army  could  march.  Near  that 
village  it  crossed  the  river  Moy,  and  at  that  point  could 
easily  be  guarded.  General  Taylor,  at  the  head  of  his 
detachment,  undertook  to  protect  it,  and  his  corps  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  Kerry  Militia  and  the  Leinster 
Fencibles  which  had  been  detached  irom  Castlebar.' 
Humbert,  however,  completely  outmanceuvred  his  oppo- 


'  ComtBaUis   Corre^ndence,  picture  of  the  alleged  ill  treat- 

ii.  402.   See  a  curious  pamphlet,  meot  of   the   Irish.      Fontaiua 

published  at   Cork,  called   The  Dotices  that  the;  were  employed 

Last  Speech  and  Ih/ing  Words  la  draw  a  waggon  with  ammu- 

of  Martin  McLoughlin,     It  is  uitioa,  as  there  were  no  horses, 

evidently  the  work  of  some  one  {Notice  de  la  Descenle  des  Fran- 

who  was  intimately  acquainted  fois,  p.  68.) 

with   the  campaign;   but  it  is  '  Impartial  Narrative,  ^p.  12, 

ei^untl;  evident,  tliat  it  was  not  13. 

the  composition  of  an  unedu-  '  Ibid.  p.  14. 
cated  peasant.    It  gives  a  vivid 
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nenta.  Taking  a  wild  rocky  path,  which  had  been  left 
unguarded  because  it  was  believed  to  be  completely 
impracticable  for  an  army,  he  avoided  the  troops  that 
were  waiting  for  him,  and  after  a  wonderful  march  of 
no  less  than  fifteen  hours,'  appeared  before  Castlebar 
about  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th.  He 
bad  hoped  to  surprise  it,  but  the  news  of  bis  approach 
liad  been  brought  shortly  before,  to  Hutchinson  and 
Lake,  and  they  had  drawn  out  their  troops,  numbering 
1,600  or  1,700  men,*  on  a  height  above  Castlebar, 
flanked  by  a  lake  and  by  a  marsh,  and  so  strong  that  it 
would  appear  madness  for  a  tired  and  inferior  force  to 
attack  it.  The  troops  of  Hutchinson  were  only  militia, 
fencibles,  and  yeomen,  but  they  greatly  outnumbered 
the  enemy.  They  were  fresh  from  a  night's  rest,  and 
in  addition  to  their  immense  advantage  of  position,  they 
lad  ten  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  howitzer.  There  were 
probably  little  more  than  700  Frenchmen,  though  they 
were  followed  by  a  considerable  body  of  inefficient  Irish 
recruits.  They  had  only  thirty  or  forty  mounted  men, 
and  their  whole  artillery  consisted  of  two  small  four- 
pound  guns,  which  had  been  dragged  across  the  moun- 
tains by  the  peasantry. 

The  soldiers,  however,  who  had  been  trained  under 
Kleber  and  Buonaparte,  were  of  a  very  different  type 
from  the  Irish  militia.  At  the  eight  of  the  enemy  they 
seemed  to  forget  their  fatigue,  and  at  once  pressed  on 
rapidly  to  the  attack.  In  the  face  of  a  deadly  cannonade, 
which  swept  away  many  of  them,  and  scattered  their 
Iriah  allies  far  and  wide ;  in  the  face  of  the  heavy  fire 
of  musketiy,  the  little  band  of  Frenchmen  swiftly 
climbed  the  steep  ascent,  and  then,  with  their  bayonets 

'  See     Humbert's     despatch,  in    Gaatlebai'    itself.      (P.    16.) 

GniUon,  p.  384.  Compare  General  Hutchinson 'a 

'  Fontune  assarts  that  theia  statement, ComiuaJfuCorrcspon- 

uti,  in  addition,  a  reaerra  force  dence,  ii.  410.  ' 
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fixed,  ruehed  impetuously  on  the  foe.  The  aSair  lasted 
only  a  few  minutes.  The  artillery,  it  is  admitted,  were 
well  served.  Lord  Roden's  cavalry  showed  real  courage, 
but  the  rest  of  the  troops  of  Lake  at  once  broke,  and 
fled  in  the  wildest  terror.  They  were  driven,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  through  the  chief  street  of  Castle- 
bar,  and  for  some  distance  beyond  the  town.  All  their 
cannon,  all  their  flags,  all  their  munitions,  were  taken. 
The  road  was  strewn  with  the  muskets  which  they  cast 
aside  in  their  headlong  flight,  and  though  the  French 
soon  desisted  from  the  pursuit,  the  remains  of  the  beaten 
army  never  paused  till  they  reached  Tuara,  which  was 
thirty  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  then  after  a 
short  rest  they  again  pressed  on  towards  Athlone.  Some 
of  the  men  who  were  beaten  at  Castlebar  are  said  to  have 
reached  that  town  at  one  o'clock  on  the  29th,  Laving 
traversed  sixty-three  miles  in  twenty-seven  hours.' 

This  was  the  flight  known  in  Ireland  as  'the  race  of 
Castlebar.'  Never  was  there  a  rout  more  abject  or  more 
complete,  and  those  who  witnessed  it  must  have  asked 
themselves  what  would  have  happened  if,  at  any  time 
within  the  two  preceding  years,  12,000  or  15,000  French 
soldiers  like  those  of  Humbert  had  been  landed.  '  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  misconduct  of  the  troops,  with 
the  exception  of  the  artillery  .  .  .  and  of  Lord  Eoden's 
Fencibles,'  was  Hutchinson's  verdict  on  his  army.*  '  The 
panic '  of  the  troops  was  described  by  Lake  as  '  beyond 
description ; '  ^  and  Cornwallis  feared  that  the  efiect  on 
the  country  would  be  so  serious,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
vast  forces  now  in  Ireland,  he  urged  upon  Portland  the 
necessity  of  sending  as  great  a  reinforcement  as  possible 
from  Great  Britain  either  to  Dublin,  Waterford,  or  Bel- 
fast.*    The  impression  the  affair  made  upon  competent 

'  Gordon,  p.  937.  ■  Ibid.  p.  391. 

'  Comviallia  Correspondence,  '  Ibid.  p.  392. 

a.  410. 
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judges  in  England,  may  he.  inferred  irom  a  letter  fram 
Auckland  to  Cooke.  '  In  the  course  of  twenty-four 
eventful  years,'  he  wrote,  'it  has  happened  to  me  to 
receive  many  unpleasant  and  unexpected  accounts  of 
military  defeats  and  disgraces.  One  of  the  hardest 
strokes  in  that  way  was  the  surrender  of  Bnrgoyne'a 
army  at  Saratoga ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  either  affected 
or  surprised  me  so  much  as  your  Castlebar  catastrophe. 
.  .  .  If  the  impression  of  that  business  should  have  en- 
couraged and  brought  forward  a  general  explosion,  the 
consequenceB  may  be  very  serious,  and  God  send  ua  a 
good  deliverance,'' 

Even  this,  however,  is  not  a  full  measure  of  the 
misconduct  of  the  militia,  '  Their  conduct,'  wrote  an 
officer,  speaking  of  the  Longford  and  Kilkenny  regi- 
mente,  'and  that  of  the  carbiniers  and  Frazer's,  in 
action  on  the  retreat  from  Castlebar  and  Tuam,  and  the 
depredations  they  committed  on  the  road,  exceed,  I  am 
toid,  all  description.  Indeed,  they  have,  I  believe, 
rused  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection,  which  did 
not  before  exist  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Every 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  prevent  plunder  in  our 
corpa,  but  it  really  is  impossible  to  atop  it  in  some  of 
the  re^ments  of  militia  with  us,  particularly  the  light 
liattaliona.'  The  women  who  accompanied  the  soldiers 
were  described  as  the  worst  plunderers.  Comwallis 
vraa  obliged  to  issue  a  stem  order,  calling  on  the  ofBcers 
'  to  assist  him  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  licentious  conduct 
of  the  ttoopB,  and  in  saving  the  wretched  inhabitants 
from  being  robbed,  and  in  Uie  most  shocking  manner 
ill  treated,  by  those  to  whom  thoy  had  a  right  to  look 
for  safety  and  protection,'  He  appointed  a  provost- 
marshal  to  follow  with  a  guard  in  the  train  of  the  army, 
to  protect  the  villagers,  and  he  threatened  with  instant 

'  I.SJ,0. 
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execution  any  soldier  who  was  found  robbing,  or  with 
stolen  articles  in  his  posaesaion.' 

The  soldiers  of  Humbert  had  well  earned  a  period 
of  rest,  and  they  remained  at  Castlebar  from  August  27 
to  September  4.  Humbert,  however,  was  not  inactive. 
He  saw  that,  unless  a  new  French  expedition  arrived, 
his  only  chance  was  to  win  a  general  support  from  the 
country,  and  he  hoped  to  attain  this  end  by  issuing  a 
proclamation  establishing  a  provisional  government  in 
Connanght,  and  making  arrangements  for  a  general 
arming  of  the  people.'  One  of  his  first  measures  was 
to  recall  the  200  French  soldiers  he  had  left  at  Killala, 
and  who  had  hitherto  succeeded  most  admirably  in  pre- 
serving order.  Three  French  officers  only  were  left  there, 
to  guard  the  town  with  the  assistance  of  Irish  recruits. 

The  terror  of  the  bishop  and  of  tlie  few  Protestant 
inhabitants  at  the  removal  of  their  protectors  was  very 
great,  and  they  feared  that  the  tragedies  of  the  Wex- 
ford rebellion  would  now  be  reproduced  in  Connaught. 
They  lived,  in  truth,  for  three  weeks  in  constant  danger 
and  alarm ;  and  threats  and  rumours  of  the  most  terrible 
description  were  abundantly  circulated.  But  in  Mayo 
the  people  had  not  been  driven  to  madness  by  flogging 
and  house-burning.  They  had  been  well  treated  by 
their  great  landlords,  and  appear  to  have  had  no  dislike 
to  them,  and  although  agitators  had  begun  to  ply  their 
venomous  trade,  fanning  religious  passions,  and  telling 
the  people  that,  if  they  followed  the  French,  they  would 
never  again  have  to  pay  either  tithes  or  rent,^  Con- 
,  naught  had  not  yet  been  drawn  into  their  neb.  There 
was  some  plunder  in  Killala,  and  much  more  in  the 
open  country  around  it,  where  many  gentlemen's  houses 
had  been  deserted  by  their  owners,  but  there  was  little 

'  Cormvallis  Correspondence,  '  See  Mnrtin  McLoiighlin,  pp. 

ii.  391,  395.  6,  7. 

'  GuUlon,  pp,  387,  SS8. 
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fai)aticism  and  no  real  ferocity,  and  probably  nob  more 
violeuce  and  outrage  than  would  have  taken  place  in 
any  country  in  which  the  people  were  poor,  ignorant, 
and  lawless,  and  in  which  all  the  restraining  influences 
that  protect  property  had  been  suddenly  withdrawn. 
Musgrave,  with  his  usual  malevolent  partiality,  has 
endeavoured  to  blacken  the  character  of  these  poor 
peasants,  by  collecting  instances  not  only  of  their  mis- 
deeds, but  even  of  their  evil  intentions.  An  impartial 
Judge,  who  considers  their  circumstances,  and  remem- 
bers how  savagely  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  the  civil 
war  had  been  provoked,  and  waged,  and  repressed,  and 
punished,  will,  I  tJiink,  pronounce  their  conduct  to  have 
been  on  the  whole  remarkably  good.  The  testimony  of 
Bishop  Stock  on  this  subject  is  beyond  suspicion.  '  It 
is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  particular  notice,'  he  writes, 
'that  during  the  whole  time  of  this  civil  commotion, 
not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  by  the  Oonnaught  rebels, 
except  in  the  field  of  war.  It  is  true,  the  example  and 
influence  of  the  French  went  a  great  way  to  prevent 
sanguinary  excesses.  But  it  will  not  be  deemed  fair  to 
ascribe  to  this  cause  alone  the  forbearance  of  which  we 
were  witnesses,  when  it  is  considered  what  a  range  of 
country  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels  for  several  days 
after  the  French  power  was  known  to  be  at  an  end,'' 

This  fact  ia  especially  remarkable,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  large  number  of  refugees,  driven  by  lawless 
violence  fi-om  the  North,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Mayo.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Catholic  Ireland,  what  little  fanaticism  existed 
was  almost  entirely  religious.  There  was  no  question 
of  nationality  or  parliamentary  reform.  The  feeling  of 
the  people  was  not  primarily  directed  against  England, 
or  against  monarchy,  or  against  landlords.    The  natural 

'  Hanativc,  pp,  34,  25, 
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Bpontaneous  division  was  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants ;  and  a  disarming  of  the  Protestants,  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  property,  and  their  expulsion  from 
power  and  from  Ireland,  were  frequently  threatened. 
Except  at  Castlebar,  where  much  indiscriminate  plunder 
aeeme  to  have  followed  the  capture  of  the  town,  nearly 
all  who  were  robbed,  or  v?ho8e  houses  were  injured,  were 
Proteatante,  The  few  persons  of  some  weight  and  edu- 
cation who  joined  the  French,  appear  to  have  been  all 
Catholics.  Several  priests  assisted,  or  at  least  connived, 
at  the  rebellion,  though  Bishop  Stock  attributes  their 
conduct  much  less  to  fanaticism  or  seditious  dispositions, 
than  to  their  utterly  dependent  position,  which  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  adopt  the  political  creed  of  their 
people.  This  dependence,  the  bishop  truly  said,  was 
one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  Ireland,  and  he  believed  that 
it  would  continue  till  the  priests  were  paid  by  the  State, 
Several  Protestant  places  of  worship  were  injured,  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  great  distance  that 
separated  the  Connaught  rebellion  from  the  ideas  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  that  the  one  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house in  the  neighbourhood  was  the  special  object  of 
hostility,  and  was  soon  reduced  to  a  wreck. 

This  hostility  was  largely  Jue  to  an  attempt  which 
bad  been  made  to  spread  Protestantism  in  Mayo.  The 
motives  which  inspired  such  attempts  in  the  eighteenth 
century  are  so  different  from  those  of  modem  missionary 
societies,  that  they  have  often  been  misunderstood.  In 
the  period  immediately  following  the  Revolution,  they 
had  been  especially  political.  At  a  later  period  they 
were  mainly  social  and  industrial.  The  Irish  gentry 
at  this  time  were  singularly  free  from  theological 
fanaticisms  and  speculations,  but  they  were  convinced 
that  in  Ireland  at  least,  Protestantism  incontestably 
represented  the  higher  level  of  order,  industry,  intelli- 
gence, and  civilisation,  and  they  believed  that  all  these 
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things  would  follow  in  its  wake.  Even  the  Charter 
Schools,  which  were  distinctly  proselytising,  and  which 
led  fo  some  of  the  worst  abuses  in  Irish  life,  were 
probably  originally  due  much  less  to  an  anxiety  about 
the  condition  of  Catholic  children  in  another  world,  than 
to  a  desire  to  bring  them  under  a  more  healthy  and 
cirilising  influence  in  this.  In  the  same  way,  it  was  a 
widespread  belief  among  philanthropic  Irishmen  in  the 
eightrenth  century,  that  the  most  effectual  method  of 
reclaiming  the  more  barbarous  portions  of  the  island, 
was  to  plant  in  them  small  colonies  of  industrious  and 
intelligent  Protestant  manufacturers,  which  might  act 
as  centres  of  civilisation,  and  gradually  raise  the  level 
around  them.  This  was  the  policy  that  led  to  the 
plantation  of  German  palatines  and  of  French  refugees, 
and  it  was  sometimes  pursued  by  private  individuals. 
We  have  had  a  conspicuous  example  of  it  in  the  colony 
established  by  Jackson  at  Forklull;  and  some  years 
before  the  period  with  which  our  narrative  is  at  present 
concerned,  an  Earl  of  Arran  had  planted  a  colony  of 
industrious  Presbyterian  weavers  from  the  North  at 
a  little  village  called  Mullifaragh,  near  Killala.  It 
speedily  took  root  and  flourished,  and  when  the  rebel- 
Hon  broke  out,  it  numbered  not  less  than  1,000  aoula. 
These  men.  were  now  denounced  as  Orangemen ;  they 
were  plundered  of  their  property;  their  houses  were 
wreafeed,  their  looms  destroyed,  and  a  great  number  of 
them  were  carried  as  prisoners  to  Ballina,' 

Chtarost,  who  was  the  principal  of  the  three  French 
officers  left  at  Killala,  steadily  opposed  these  acts  of 
violence.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  Presbyterian  colony,  and  he  made  a 

'  Steck'a  Narrative,  pp.  61-  bishop  hod  much  opposed  the 

S8, 9(4.    It  appears  from  Bishop  extension  ol  the  societ;  to  this 

Block,   that   there    were    some  province. 
Otangetnen  in  Connaaght.    The 
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Special  journey  to  Ballina  to  release  the  prisone 
Having,  like  the  other  French  officera,  expected  to  fi 
in  Ireland  a  population  'prepared  to  struggle  eames 
against  English  rule,  he  was  utterly  disgusted  with  wl 
he  saw  about  him,  and  he  more  than  once  expressed  '. 
contempt  for  his  allies.'  It  was,  in  truth,  not  surprisi 
that  these  poor  western  peasants  should  have  been  nnwi 
ing  to  encounter  hardships  and  dangers  for  political  cans 
about  which  they  knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing. 

The  three  officers  showed  an  admirable  zeal  a: 
courage  in  preserving  order  and  repressing  outrage. 
strong  patrol  was  appointed  to  parcide  through  the  to^ 
and  its  environs  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  eve 
night,  but  as  robberies  and  midnight  outrages  we 
very  frequent,  Charoet  issued  a  proclamation  invitii 
all  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  religion  or  part 
to  come  to  him  and  receive  arms  from  the  French  store 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  property  and  order,  ai 
on  no  other  condition  than  a  promise  of  restoring  the 
to  him  when  he  called  for  them.  Many  Prot^tant 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  invaders,  gladly  accept* 
this  condition,  obtained  arms  from  the  French  con 
mander,  and  would  have  entered  upon  their  duties  if 
had  not  been  for  the  violent  and  almost  mutinous  pn 
test  of  the  recruits.  They  protested  against  armin 
Protestants,  or  any  persons  who  would  not  join  in  tl 
rebellion,  and  they  intimidated  the  Protestants  into  n 
signing  their  arms.  The  confusion  of  the  three  language 
in  which  all  orders  were  given,  greatly  added  to  tl 
difficulty  of  the  situation,  and  Bishop  Stock  appeara  t 


'  Sioek's  Narraike,  p.  66.  In      devils,  i£  I  had  a  body  to  fon 
s  private   joumal   tho  bishop      oat  of  them  7    I  would  p' 


s  that  he  overheaird  an-  one-tbird  of   them,  and,  by  th 

other  French  ofiicer  ea;  to  hia  Lard,  I  nould   shoot  the  rest 

comniaDder :     '  Do    yon    know  (Maxwell,  p.  259.) 
what  I  would  do  ivith  these  IiiBh 
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have  been  much  employed  in  the  negotiations.  Streams 
of  peasants  were  pouring  in  from  the  country ;  robberies 
were  of  daily  and  nightly  occurrence,  and  for  two  or 
three  days  tlie  danger  was  great.  At  length  a  compro- 
mise was  arrived  at.  A  regular  provisional  government 
was  eetablished  in  Killala  and  the  neighbourhood,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  and  although  it 
was  purely  Catholic,  it  was  directed  by  respectable 
Catholic  inhabitants,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  re- 
bellion, and  who  now  came  forward  with  the  full  appro- 
bation and  sanction  of  the  Protestant  bishop.  Under 
this  system,  and  under  the  energetic  direction  of  the 
French  officers,  a  very  tolerable  degree  of  order  and 
security  prevailed  in  the  town  and  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.' 

At  Castlebar,  Humbert  soon  found  that  his  hope  of 
a  general  rising  was  vain.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  militia,  who  had  served  under  Lake,  had  deserted 
to  him,  and  as  they  were  all  Catholics,  and  as  rumours 
of  disaffection  among  the  Catholic  militia  had  previously 
been  very  rife,  their  conduct  has  been  often  ascribed  to 
deliberate  treachery,  but  it  is  at  least  equally  probable 
that  they  acted  merely  under  the  influence  of  panic,  as 
many  of  them  seem  to  have  subsequently  deserted  from 
the  French.^  Some  hundreds  of  recruits,  chiefly  from 
the  mountains  in  the  western  part  of  Mayo,  also  came 
in,  but  they  were  nearly  all  poor,  ignorant  men,  of  the 

'  See    the    full    account    in  the  long  apace  oF  twentj-threa 

Bishop  Stock's  Narrative.    The  dajs,  from  the  first  of  Septem- 

bishop  Bays: 'Whatever  could  be  be r  to  the   day   o(   the   battle.' 

elCected  b;  vigilance,  resolution,  (P.  26.) 

and  conduct,  for  the  safet;  of  a  '  Ckio^e  reports  that  Humbert 

place  confided  to  them,  was,  to  a  afterwards' aaid,  200  of  the  Long, 

surprising  degree,   effected    tor  ford  and  Eilkenn;  [Militia]  at 

the  JiBtrict  of  Killala  by  these  one  time  joined  them,  but  they 

three   French   ofHoera,  without  all  deserted   from  them,  eicept 

the  support  of  a  single  soldier  of  about   60.'     {Comivallis  Carre- 

their  own  coontrj,  and  that  for  s:^ndence,  ii.  402.) 
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lowest  class,  attracted  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  and 
scarcely  anyone  of  real  weight  was  among  them.  Hum- 
bert found  his  new  recruits  useful  in  throwing  up 
entrenchments.  He  tried  to  give  them  some  notions  of 
military  discipline,  and  he  armed  them  with  the  muskets 
which  were  thrown  away  by  the  troops  in  their  flight, 
but  he  found  that  there  was  no  real  or  genuine  national 
movement  in  Mb  favour.  In  the  mean  time,  Comwallia 
waa  hurrying  to  the  scene  of  action  at  the  head  of  irre- 
sistible forces,  and  he  was  a  man  of  far  greater  military 
talent  than  Lake  or  Hutchinson,  On  August  28,  he 
had  reached  Athlone ;  on  the  30th,  he  was  at  Ballina- 
more;  and  on  September  4,  he  arrived  at  Hollymount, 
within  about  thirteen  miles  of  Castlebar.  On  that  morn- 
ing, Humbert,  finding  that  further  delay  would  be  fatal, 
left  Castlebar,  and  directed  his  course  by  long,  swift, 
forced  marches  to  Sligo.  He  probably  desired  to  reach 
the  coast  where  reinforcements  were  principally  ex- 
pected; to  kindle  insurrection  in  new  fields,  and  to 
select  the  line  of  march  where  he  was  least  likely  to 
meet  a  crushing  British  army  ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
had  a  somewhat  wild  project  of  ultimately  making  his 
way  to  Dublin,  and  raising  the  country  about  it.* 

His  position,  however,  was  hopeless,  for  the  forces 
now  concentrated  in  Connaught  were  overwhelming. 
General  Knox,  who  had  borne  so  great  a  part  in  Ulster 
politics,  had  at  this  time  been  under  orders  for  the  West 
Indies,  and  had  actually  embarked  at  Portsmouth,  when 
he  waa  suddenly  recalled,  and  with  a  large  detachment 
of  English  troops,  he  landed  at  Galwayin  the  beginning 
of  September.*  The  defeated  army  of  Lake  had  been  in 
some  degree  reorganised,  and  having  been  strengthened 
by  a  junction  with  the  troops  of  General  Taylor,  it  was 
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ordered  to  follow  on  the  steps  of  the  French  without 
hazarding  a  general  engagement,'  while  Cornwallia  pro- 
ceeded along  the  line  from  Hollymount  to  Carrick-on- 
Shaonon,  with  an  army  which  is  said  to  have  numbered 
not  lees  than  20,000  men.  Sligo,  which  was  the  object  of 
Hie  march  of  the  French,  was  ganisoned  by  militia,  and  as 
the  invaders  approached  the  town,  Colonel  Vereker,  who 
believed  that  only  a  detachment  of  the  French  were  ap- 
proaching, issued  forth  at  the  head  of  about  300  Limerick 
Militia,  thirty  light  dragoons,  and  two  curricle  guns, 
and  attacked  the  vanguard  at  a  place  called  Colooney, 
about  five  miles  from  Sligo.  These  militiamen,  unlike 
those  at  Castlebar,  fought  most  gallantly  for  about  an 
hour  against  a  greatly  superior  force  of  excellent  French 
troope ;  and  although  they  were  ultimately  beaten  with 
the  loea  of  their  two  cannon,  the  French  lost  both  men 
and  time  they  could  ill  spare.  Humbert  supposed  the 
troops  of  Vereker  to  be  die  advanced  guard  of  an  army, 
and  he  accordingly  suddenly  changed  his  plan.  In 
doing  so,  he  appears  to  have  committed  a  great  error. 
If  he  had  continued,  Sligo  must  have  been  taken,  as  it 
was  abandoned  by  Vereker,  and  the  French  might  then 
bavB  possibly  evaded  tie  army  of  Comwallis,  and  pro- 
longed the  stru^le  for  some  time  in  the  mountains  of 
the  North.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Humbert 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  real  position  of  the  English 
troops,  and  that  he  was  influenced  by  news  which  had 
jnst  arrived,  that  an  insurrection  had  broken  out  about 
Granard,  and  that  lai^  bodies  of  men  were  in  arms  in 
the  counties  of  Longford  and  West  Meath.  If  the 
French  could  make  their  way  through  the  armies  that  be- 
leaguered them,  to  the  country  which  was  in  insurrection, 
all  might  still  be  well. 
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The  fight  of  Colooney  had  taken  place  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th,  and  Humbert  next  marched  rapidly  to 
Drnmmahair,  and  then,  turning  inland  towards  Lough 
Allen  and  the  Shannon,  endeavoured  to  make  his  way 
to  Granard,  hotly  pursued  by  the  troops  of  Lake.  The 
march  was  so  rapid,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  three 
of  bis  guna  dismounted  on  the  road,  and  to  throw  five 
other  pieces  of  artillery  into  the  water.  He  crossed  the 
Shannon  at  Ballintra,  but  had  not  time  to  destroy  the 
bridge  ;  reached  Cloone  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  and 
there  gave  his  wearied  men  a  few  hours'  rest.  It  was 
very  necessary,  for  it  was  computed  that  since  the 
French  had  left  Castlebar,  they  had  marched  110  miles.' 
Many  of  the  Irish,  seeing  that  the  struggle  was  hope- 
less, and  knowing  that  they  bad  no  quarter  to  expect, 
had  escaped  alter  the  affair  at  Colooney ; '  but  at  Cloone, 
Humbert  received  a  deputation  from  the  insurgents  at 
Granard.  His  adjutant-general  described  their  chief  as 
half  a  madman,  but  a  madman  whose  courage  and 
fimaticiem  might  well  raise  a  flame  in  the  country,  and 
he  says  that,  '  he  spoke  only  of  fighting  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  whose  champion  he  declared  himself  to 
be.' » 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the  French  to  reach 
Granard.  Every  mile  of  their  march  from  Drummahair 
brought  them  nearer  to  Comwallis,  who  now  completely 
intercepted  them  by  reaching  Carrick  on  the  7th,  and 
then  marching  late  at  night  to  Mochill,  which  was  three 
miles  from  Cloone,  and  the  delay  at  Cloone  enabled 
Lake  to  come  up  with  the  enemy.  On  the  8th,  the 
little  body  of  French  found  themselves  surrounded,  at  a 

'  Guillon,  p.  395.  Buit.andthatLakerecammended 

'  Martin  MoLoughlin  (p.  18).  theratomercy— afaet Buffieientlj 

Musgcave  states  that  many  Irish  unusual   to   be   coDtmemorated. 

deserted   from    the    French    to  (Musgrave,  p.  609.) 

Lake  in  the  course  of  the  por-  •  Guilion,  p.  396. 
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place  called  Ballinamuck,  by  the  combined  armies  of 
1ak&  and  Oornwallis,  and  after  a  short  resistance,  the 
poBition  being  absolutely  hopeless,  these  brave  men  at 
last  surrendered.  Only  844  men  remained  of  the  little 
land  which  for  eighteen  days  had  so  seriously  imperilled 
the  British  dominion  in  Connaught.  The  Irish  who 
Btill  remained  with  the  French,  were  excluded  from 
quarter,  and  cut  down  without  mercy.  No  accurate  or 
official  statistics  on  this  subject  are  preserved,  but  it  is 
stated  that  500  were  killed,  but  that  niany  others  euc- 
-  ceeded  in  escaping  across  the  bogs.  Many  of  these 
made  their  way  to  Killala,  and  took  part  in  its  final 
defence,'  The  loyalists'  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  was  only  nineteen  men.'  Matthew  Tone  and 
Teeling,  though  captured  with  the  French,  were  sent  to 
Dublin,  tried  by  court-martial,  condemned,  and  hanged.* 


'  Stock'a  Narrative,  p.  97. 

*  Compare  the  acconnts  in  the 
Tmpartial  BelaHon,  in  Ouillon, 
aod  in  Gordon.  The  letters  In 
the  Cornwallis  lUld  Castlereagh 
Correspondences  throw  verj  little 
light  on  the  details.  Fontaine 
8b;s,  the  Irish  escaped  with  the 
exception  of  300,  who  defended 
themselves  to  the  last,  and  were 
all  cut  to  pieces ;  and  he  adds, 
that  («o  brothers  named  Moc- 
donald  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.  (Fontaine,  p.  41.)  Mus- 
grave  pretends  that  the  French, 
on  earrendering,  loaded  their 
Irish  allies  with  reproaches. 
Mai  well  qnotes  the  following 
passage  from  the  manuBoript 
'Journal  of  a  Field  Officer;' 
'After  the  action,  the  regiment 
was  marched  to  Carriek-on- 
Shannon,  where,  in  the  court 
tonse,  there  were  collected  a 
eonple  of  hundred  rebel  prison- 
Ms,  iflten  in  arma.     '"  ""^"- 


An  order 


arrited  from.  Lord  CornwalliB, 
directing  a  certain  number  of 
them  to  be  hanged  without  far- 
ther ceremony,  and  bits  of  paper 
were  rolled  up,  the  word  "  death  " 
being  written  on  the  number  or- 
dered, and,  with  these  in  bis 
bat,  the  adjutant.  Captain  Kay 
(on  whom  devolved  the  manage- 
ment of  this  wretched  lottery), 
entered  the  court  house,  and  the 
drawing  began.  As  fast  as  a 
wretch  drew  the  fatal  ticket,  he 
was  handed  out,  and  hanged  at 
the  door.  I  am  Dot  sure  of  the 
exact  number  thus  dealt  with, 
but  seventeen  were  actually 
hanged.  It  was  a  dreadful  duty 
to  devolve  upon  any  regiment ; 
but  somehow  or  other,  men's 
minds  had  grown  as  hard  as  the 
nether  millstone.'  (Maxwell,  pp. 
243,  244.) 

)  Madden  gives,  from  an  old 
magazine,  a  report  of  Matthew 
Tone's  defence,  from  which  he 
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Tke  Bhort  rebellion  in  Connaught  was  now  nearly 
over.  On  the  9tli,  Comwallis,  just  before  his  retnm  to 
Dublin,  issued  a  general  order  congratulating  his  troops 
warmly  on  their  conduct,  and  he  added  :  '  The  corps  of 
yeomanry,  in  the  whole  country  through  which  the 
army  has  passed,  have  rendered  the  greatest  services, 
and  are  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  from  their  not  having  tarnished 
their  courage  and  loyalty  ...  by  any  acta  of  wan- 
ton cruelty  towards  their  deluded  fellow-aubjects.' ' 
The  insurrection  about  Granard,  which  at  one  time 
seemed  likely  to  assume  formidable  proportions,  was 
speedily  suppressed  by  Irish  yeomen,  wi^  the  assists 
ance  of  a  small  force  of  Argyle  Fencibles.^  In  the  part 
of  Mayo  which  the  French  had  endeavoured  to  raise, 
the  disturbances  lasted  a  few  days  longer.  On  Septem- 
ber 12,  at  three  in  the  morning,  a  great  mob  of  rebels 
or  bandits  attacked  the  garrison  which  had  been  placed 
in  Castlebar,  but  they  were  met  with  great  courage  and 
easily  defeated.  Thirty  or  forty  prisoners  were  brought 
in;  they  included  one  Frenchman,  and  several  men 
who  wore  French  uniforms.* 

Almost  the  whole  country  was  now  reduced  to  order, 
and  Killala  was  the  only  place  where  there  was  any 
serious  resistance.  Even  after  the  surrender  of  the 
French,  many  peasants  assembled  to  defend  the  town. 
As  the  French  guns  had  been  all  distributed,  great 
numbers  of  pikes  were  hastily  manufactured,  and  there 

appears  to  have  pretended  that  '  Gommallis  Correspondence, 

be  had  only  come  to  Ireland  be-  ii.  401, 102. 

cause  he  was  a  French  soldier,  '  Gordon,  pp.  244-247. 

and  had  no  sjmpatb;  with  Irish  '  Ibid.    p.  24S.     See,  too,   a 

treason.    Hie  brother's  journals  letter  of  Captain  Urquhart,  who 

sufficientlj    prove     the     false-  seems  to   have  commanded    at 

hood  of  the  plea.      (See  Mad-  Castlebar.     (Sept.   12,  I.3.P.O.) 

den'fl  United  Irishmen,  ii.  112-  He    says,  the   conduct  of    the 

116.)  troops  was  most  exemplar;. 
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were  all  tie  signs  of  a  sanguinary  contest.  '  750  re- 
cruits,' Bishop  Stock  writes, '  were  counted  before  the 
castle  gate  on  the  11th,  who  came  to  offer  their  services 
for  retaidng  the  neighbouring  towns,  that  had  returned 
to  their  allegiance.  .  .  .  The  talk  of  vengeance  on  the 
Protestants  was  louder  and  more  frequent,  the  rebels 
were  drilled  regularly,  ammunition  was  demanded,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  an  obstinate  defence,'' 
Many  of  the  rebels  desired  to  imprison  the  whole  Pro- 
testant population,  and  to  preserve  them  as  hostages  in 
case  the  troops  adopted,  aa  there  was  too  good  reason 
to  believe  they  would,  the  policy  of  extending  no  mercy 
to  rebels ;  but  on  receiving  news  from  Castlebar  that 
General  Trench,  who  commanded  the  loyalists,  had 
treated,  and  meant  to  treat,  his  prisoners  with  humanity, 
they  abandoned  their  intention.  Except  for  the  plun- 
der of  some  houses,  and  the  destruction  of  much 
property,  the  Protestants  remained  unharmed  till  the 
end.' 

A  force  of  about  1,200  militiamen  with  five  cannon 
DOW  marched  upon  Killala,  and  they  reached  it  on 
September  23.  It  should  be  noticed,  that  among  the 
soldiers  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  capture  of 
Killala,  a  foremost  place  has  been  given  to  the  Kerry 
Militia,  who,  with  (Jie  exception  of  their  officers,  were 
probably  all  Catholics.  Of  the  other  troops,  a  lai^ 
proportion  were  Scotch,  but  some  were  Downshire  and 
Queen's  County  Militia. 

The  last  sfcene  presented  the  same  savage  and  revolt- 
ing features  which  disgraced  the  repression  in  Wexford. 
Along  line  of  blazing  cabins  marked  the  course  of  the  ad- 
rancing  troops,  and  the  slaughter  in  the  town  was  terrible. 
The  rebel  force  scarcely  exceeded  800  or  900  men,  and 


'  Stock'B  Narrative,  pp.  70-72,  68,  69,  97, 98. 
•  Ibid.  pp.  100-114. 
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in  the  absence  of  their  allies,  they  showed  more  courage 
than  they  had  yet  displayed  in  Connaught.  The  bishop, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  describes  them  ae 
'  running  upon  death  with  as  little  appearance  of  reflec- 
tion or  concern  as  if  they  were  hastening  to  a  show,' ' 
But  those  who  had  guns,  showed  tiiemselves  ludicrously 
incapable  of  using  them.  After  twenty  minutes'  resist- 
ance, they  broke  and  fled,  and  were  fiercely  pursued  by 
the  troops.  Numbers  were  cut  down  in  the  streets. 
Many  others,  who  had  fled  to  the  seashore,  were  swept 
away  by  the  fire  of  a  cannon  which  was  placed  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay.  Some  took  refuge  in  the 
houses,  and  in  these  cases  the  innocent  inhabitants  ofl^en 
perished  with  the  rebels.  After  the  battle  was  over, 
and  even  during  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  day,  unre- 
sisting peasants  were  bunted  down  and  slaughtered  in 
the  town,  and  It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  that 
day,  that  the  sound  of  muskets,  discharged  with  little 
intermission  at  flying  and  powerless  rebels,  ceased. 
The  town  itself  was  by  this  time  like  a  place  taken 
by  storm,  and  although  the  general  and  officers  are 
said  to  have  tried  to  restrain  their  soldiers,  they  utterly 
failed.' 

Bishop  Stock  estimates  that  about  400  rebels  were 
killed  in  the  battle  and  immediately  after  it.  He  men- 
tions that  of  fifty-three  deserters  of  the  Longford  Militia, 
who  had  come  into  Killala  after  the  defeat  of  Castlebar, 
not  one  returned  alive  to  his  home  ;  *  and  that  so  many 
coipses  lay  unburied,  that  ravens,  attr&cted  by  the 
prey,  multiplied  that  year  to  an  unexampled  extent 
through  the  fields  of  Mayo.*  He  adds  a  bitter  com- 
plaint of  '  the  predatory  habits  of  the  soldiery.'  The 
'  militia  seemed  to  think  they  had  a  right  to  take  the 

*  Ibid:  pp.  39, 128. 
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property  they  had  been  the  means  of  preserving,  and  to 
nse  it  as  their  own  whenever  they  stood  in  need  of  it. 
Their  rapacity  differed  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the 
rebels,  except  that  they  seized  upon  things  with  sonie- 
what  less  of  ceremony  or  excuse,  and  that  his  Majesty's  j 
soldiers  were  incomparably  superior  to  the  Irish  traitors,  I 
in  dexterity  at  stealing.' '  A  long  succession  of  courts-  ' 
martial  followed,  and  several  more  or  leas  prominent 
persons,  who  had  joined  tie  French,  were  hanged. 
Some  poor  mountain  districts,  where  the  wretched  fugi- 
tives had  found  a  shelter,  next  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  commander.  The  weather  had  broken  up,  and 
the  fierce  storms  of  rain  and  wind  which,  as  winter 
draws  on,  seldom  feil  to  sweep  that  bleak  Atlantic 
coaflt,  had  begun.  '  General  Trench,  therefore,  made 
haste  to  clear  the  wild  districts  of  the  La^an  and 
Erris,  by  pushing  detachments  into  each,  who  were  able 
to  do  little  more  than  to  bum  &  number  of  cabins ;  for 
tiie  people  had  too  many  hiding  places  to  be  easily 
overtaken.'  * 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  rebellion  was 
suppressed  in  a  province  where  it  would  never  liave 
arisen  but  for  foreign  instigation ;  where  it  was  accom- 
panied by  no  grave  crimes,  and  where  the  rebels  had 
invariably  spared  the  lives  of  such  Pi-otestanta  as  lived 
qoietly  among  them.    Can  any  impartial  reader  wonder 

'  Stock's  Narrative,  p.  136.  rebels,  and   the  release  of  the 

'  Ibid.  pp.  138,  139.    In  (he  piieonera,  aod  aays :  '  I  have  the 

jjisb  Stai«  Paper  Office,  there  pleasure  to  add,  that  not  one  of 

u  t  letter  from  the  Bev,  Boberl  the  prisouerB  safFereil,  owing  to 

AidieitB,  o/  CaBllebar,  desciib-  the  gallantry  of  th«  French  offi- 

i>^  the  capture  of  Killala,  and  cersUiere,  who  remained  faithful 

''^ed  on  information   received  to  the.tev  devoted  Protestants. 

fiiKO  Dean  Thompson,  who  was  Their     lives     were     repeatedly 

a  prieoner    in    that    town.     It  threatened.     No  prisoners    ei- 

folijeorroborates  the  account  of  cept    the   chief s    vrere    taken.' 

I    Bishop  Stock.    He  speaks  of  the  (Sept.  23, 1798.) 

'imnienBe  carnage'  among  the  _,          , 
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at  the  deep,  savage,  enduring  animosities  that  were  pro- 
duced ?  Can  Le  wonder  that  the  districts,  where  so 
many  poor  peasants  had  been  bnmt  ont  of  their  cabins 
when  the  winter  storms  were  approaching,  should 
have  soon  after  been  infested  by  robbers  and  cattle 
houghers  ? 

Humbert  and  the  French  soldiers  who  were  taken 
at  Ballinamuck  were  sent  to  England,  but  soon  after 
exchanged.  The  three  French  officers  who  bad  so 
admirably  maintained  order  at  Killala  were,  upon  the 
urgent  representation  of  Bishop  Stock,  placed  in  a  diffe- 
rent category.  An  order  was  given  that  tiiey  should 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  sent  home  without  exchange  ;  but 
the  Directory  refused  to  accept  the  offer,  stating  that 
the  officers  had  only  done  their  duty,  '  and  no  more 
than  anyFrench  man  would  have  done  in  the  same 
situation.'  Of  the  three  United  Irishmen  who  came 
over  with  Humbert,  two,  as  we  have  seen,  were  hanged, 
but  the  third  succeeded  in  concealing  his  nationality. 
O'Keon  was  tried  by  court-martial ;  but  having  suc- 
ceeded in  satisfying  the  court  that  he  was  a  naturalised 
Frenchman,  he  was  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

The  French  project  for  a  aeries  of  expeditions  to  the 
Irish  coast  was  not  wholly  abandoned,  and  two  others 
took  place,  one  of  which  was  completely  insignificant, 
while  the  other  might  have  been  very  seiious.  Napper 
Tandy  had  been  for  some  time  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent of  a  little  band  of  Irish  refugees,  who  were 
plotting  against  England  and  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves at  Paris.  Though  still  under  sixty,  his  consti- 
tution appears  to  have  been  much  worn  out,  and  he 
was  always  spoken  of  as  an  old  man.  For  about  thirty- 
five  years  be  had  been  living  a  life  of  incessant  political 
agitation  or  conspiracy,  and,  like  most  men  of  this 
stamp,  ib  had  become  essential  to  his  happiness.  He 
was  now  very  vain,  very  quarrelsome,  and  very  drunken, 
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and  he  had  joined  with  the  priest  O'Coigly,  and  with 
Thomas  Muir,  the  Scotch  Jacobin,  who  had  escaped 
from  Botany  Bay,  in  bitter  opposition  to  Tone  and  to 
Lewins.  Tone  liad  once  looked  on  him  with  some  re- 
spect and  even  admiration  ;  and  aa  late  as  the  October 
of  1797,  he  had  described  him  to  Talleyrand  in  com- 
plimentary terms,'  but  in  his  private  journal  he  makes  no 
secret  of  Tandy's  boastfulness  and  mendacity.  He  accuses 
him  of  having  told  the  French  authorities  that  he  was 
ftn  experienced  military  man ;  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  property  in  Ireland  ;  that  he  had  such  influence, 
that  if  he  only  appeared  there,  30,000  men  would  rise 
to  arms,^  Napper  Tandy,  however,  was  quite  ready  to 
risk  his  life  in  an  almost  desperate  enterprise,  and  the 
French  were  quite  ready  to  try  an  experiment  which 
would  cost  them  little.  They  gave  Mm  the  title  of 
General,  sent  him  over  to  Dunkirk,  and  placed  a  swift 
corvette,  named  the  '  Anacreon,'  at  his  dispoaal,  with  a 
small  party  of  soldiers  and  marines,  and  a  considerable 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  distribution,  and 
he  sailed  from  Dunkirk  for  the  north  coast  of  Ireland 
on  September  3  or  4. 

Several  United  Irishmen  were  on  board  the  '  Ana- 
creon,' and  among  them  there  were  two  who  had  long 
been  heartily  aick  of  the  conspiracy,  and  were  eagerly 
looking  for  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  it.  One 
of  them  was  a  man,  from  the  county  of  Armagh,  named 
Murphy,  who  had  been  a  private  tutor  in  London,  and 
had  there  fallen  into  a  circle  of  United  Irishmen,  of 
whom  O'Goigly,  Lawless,  Binns  and  Turner  were  the 

'  ThiBwaginalettartoTnlle;-  son  patriotiBme  depnU  SO  ana.' 

rand,  24  vend^iaire,  on  vi  (Oct.  (French  Foreign  Office.) 
15,  1797),  giving  the  names  of  ■  Tone's  MemoiTs,  ii.  460, 161, 

the  Irish  be  tnew  peraonall;  at  467.    Compare  Castlereagh  Cor- 

Faria.    He  calla  Tandy,  a  '  re-  res^ondmce,  i.  406. 
■pectable   vieillard,  oonnu   par 
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most  conspicuous.  O'Coigly  had  persuaded  him  that, 
with  hia  knowledge  of  languages,  he  would  become  '  a 
great  man,'  if  he  went  to  France,  and  he  accordingly 
left  England,  and  was  employed  in  some  missions  by 
the  conspirators.  Accompanied  by  another  United 
Irishman,  named  Geoi^e  Orr,'  he  went  to  Hamburg 
in  April  1798,  and  was  in  communication  with  Bourdon, 
the  French  Minister  there :  the  two  Irishmen  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hague,  where  a  man  named  Aheme  waa 
acting  as  representative  of  Irish  interests ;  in  August 
they  arrived  at  Paris,  and  they  were  soon  sent  to 
Dunkirk  to  join  Tandy's  expedition.  Murphy  became 
general  secretary  to  Tandy,  and  he  conducted  much  of 
his  correspondence  with  the  Directory.' 

Hie  friend,  Geoi^  Orr,  was  also  on  board  the 
'  Anacreon.'  Like  Murphy,  he  was  very  tired  of  a  life 
of  conspiracy.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  be  was 
one  of  the  persons  who  had  for  some  time  been  sending 
information  to  the  English  Government,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  me  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
very  curious  account  of  Tandy's  expedition  which  is 
printed  in  the  '  Oastlereagli  Correspondence.'  *    Of  the 

'  The  siuiie  names  reproduce  I.S.P.O.  in  which  his  name  is 
themsetces  with  a  most  perplex-  spelt  as  in  the  test- 
ing frequency  in  the  Irish  rebel-  '  Castiereagh  CorrespotuietKe, 
lion.  George  Orr  must  not  be  i.  406-411.  Wickham,  in  send- 
conlased  with  Samuel  On  (the  ing  this  account  to  Castiereagh 
brother  of  Wilham  Orr,  who  was  (Oct.25,1793),  Ba;a,thal  it  comes 
hanged),  who  took  part  in  the  trom'aperson  of  the  name  of  0., 
rebellion,  or  with  Joseph  Ori,  of  respecting  whom  I  have  often 
Derrj-wboismcntianedinTone's  written  to  jour  lordship.  He 
biograpbj.  His  name  is  given  was  on  board  the  "  Anacreon," 
in  full  in  Murphj'a  statement  in  on  her  lateeipedition  to  Ireland,' 
the  I.S.P.O.  (See,  also,  a  paper  of  Secret  In- 

'  Deposition  of  John  Pou/ell  formalion,  pp.  397-399.)    In  the 

Murphy  before  B.  Ford.  Nov.  3,  I.S.P.O.  there  are  letters  abont 

1798,  I.S.P.O.     Aherne's  name  the  Tandy  expedition,  endorsed 

is   spelt  Alerne  or  Ateone   in  '  G.    O.,'    especially   one   dated 

this  deposition;   but  there  is  a  Liverpool,  Oct.  31,1799,  giving 

full  biography  of    him  in  the  a  detailed  acooont  of  it. 
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cdier  members  of  the  expedition,  the  most  remarkable 
appear  to  have  been  a  certain  General  Rey,  who  had 
seen  service  in  America,  and  Colonel  ITiomas  Blackwell, 
who  was  adjutant-general  to  Tandy. 

This  last  personage  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but 
lie  had  left  the  country  when  he  was  only  nine  years 
old ;  and  although  he  had  been  in  the  Bantry  Bay 
eipedition,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  real  interest  in 
Irish  afiairs.  He  had  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits, 
but  had  become  a  fierce  republican,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Danton,  a  bold  and  reckless  soldier  of  fortune.  At 
a  later  period  the  British  Government  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  his  arrest,  and  on  the  road  from  Sheer- 
ness  to  London,  he  talked  very  freely  to  the  officer  who 
was  in  charge  of  him  about  the  expedition,  expressing 
hia  unbounded  contempt  for  Mapper  Tandy,  and  his 
cliBgust  that  an  enterprise  for  which  he  cared  nothing, 
should  have  prevented  him  from  serving  with  the 
French  army  on  the  Continent.' 

The  '  AJiacreon '  arrived,  withont  any  serious  ad- 
Tenture,  on  September  16,  at  the  Isle  of  Arran,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  and  Napper  Tandy  landed  at  the 
little  town  of  Rutland.  There  were  no  English  troops 
nearer  than  Letterkenny,  which  was  twenty-five  miles 
distant;  but  the  population,  so  far  from  showing  the 
slightest  disposition  to  welcome  their  liberators,  gene- 


'  Eiunination  of  Peter  PeiT7,  then  in  FrSince ;  and  he  married 

Boar  Street  officer.  Not.  5,  1799  the  daughter.      Orr  bajb,   that 

P.S.P.O.J.     There    »ie    several  BUckwell,  during    the    voyage, 

pBTlicnlarB  abont  Blackwell  in  a  '  compelled  Tandy  to  give  him 

note  to  the  OomtvalUs  Corre-  first  the  rank  of  adjutant-gene- 

fBttdetux,   iii.     284.    He    had  ra),  and  next  that  ot  general  of 

wed,  during  the  Beign  of  Ter-  brigade ;  '    and    that   he    '  had 

nt,  the  hves  of  a  SomsTBetshire  Tandy  like  a   child  in  leading 

gBntlemanjacolonelin  thearmj)  BtringB.'  {Casllereagh  Coirespon- 

Md  of  hia  daughter,  who  vera  denee,  1.  406.) 
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rally  fled  from  them  to  the  mountains.'  The  French 
remained  on  shore  about  eight  houre.  Tandy  distri- 
buted some  absurdly  inflated  proclamations;  hoisted 
an  Irish  flag ;  took  formal  possession  of  the  town,  and 
examined  the  newspapers  and  letters  in  the  post  office. 
He  learnt  from  them  that  Humbert  and  all  his  soldiers 
had  been  captured,  and  that  Connaugbt,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  find  in  rebellion,  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  he 
clearly  saw  that  his  only  course  was  to  return.  He 
became  so  drunk  while  on  shore,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  carry  him  to  the  ship,  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  in  that  state  during  moat  of  the  expedition,' 

Through  fear  of  the  English  fleet,  the  '  Anacreon ' 
did  not  attempt  to  regain  Prance,  It  sailed  northwarda 
by  the  Orkney  Islands,  took  two  small  English  merchant 
vessels — one  of  them  after  a  sharp  conflict — and  at  last 
arrived  safely  at  Bergen  in  Norway.  Murphy  and  Orr, 
who,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  had  tried  to 
escape  when  in  Ireland,  now  succeeded  in  making  their 
way  to  the  English  consul,  who  sent  them  in  an 
American  ship  to  England,  where  they  disclosed  every- 
thing they  knew.*  Napper  Tandy  and  a  few  companions 
made  their  way  to  Hamburg. 

Their  arrival  proved  a  great  perplexity  and  a  great 


incapable  of  acting.'   (Examina- 
tion of  Peter  Perry.) 

So.  III.  '  Murphj  eaya :  '  Wbea  they 

'  The  very  graphio  descriptiun  landed  in    IreUDd,  Eiamin&nt 

o(  bis  state  in  the  Caatlereagh  and  Qeorge  Orr  (who  hod  long 

Correspondence  (i.  407),  ia  (uUy  determined  to  leave  tha  party  as 

confiimed  by  the  account  wbicb  soon  as  they  could)  endeavoured 

Blackwell   gave  the  Bow  Street  to  escape,  tor  which  Blaoltwell 

otBcer,of  the  landing  at  Rutland,  would  have  killed  Eiaminant,  if 

'Tandy  was  ao  drunk  on   (hat  Tandy  had  not  prevented  him.' 

oc«asion,that  he[BlBckwell]  was  They  arrived  in  England,  Oct. 

obliged    to    have   him   brought  21,  1798.     [DeposUUm  of  John 

on  board   on   men'a  sbonlders.'  Poii:ell  Murphy,  Nov.  2,  1798.) 
'  Tandy  o-as  alvaja  drunk,  and 
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calamity  to  that  town.  The  English  Government  in- 
sisted peremptorily  on  their  amreiider,  aa  British  sub- 
jects who  were  in  rebellion  against  their  sovereign ; 
while  the  French  Minister  claimed  them  aa  French 
citizens,  and  threatened  the  most  serious  consequences 
if  they  were  given  up.  The  dangers  of  either  course 
were  very  great,  but  Hambui^  is  a  seaport,  and  Eng- 
land was  more  formidable  than  France  upon  the  sea. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  was  now  in  alliance  with 
England,  imposed  an  embargo  on  Hambui^  ships,  and 
at  last,  after  a  long  and  painful  hesitation,  the  Senate, 
in  October  1799,  surrendered  Napper  Tandy,  and  three 
other  Irishmen,  to  the  English.  The  French  Directory 
retaliated  by  a  letter  declaring  war  against  Hamburg ; 
they  imposed  an  embargo  on  its  shipping,  and  they 
threatened  still  more  severe  measures.  The  Senate 
sent  a  most  abject  apology  to  Buonaparte,  describing 
their  utter  helplessness,  and  the  min  that  must  have 
befallen  their  town  if  they  had  reBisted,  but  their 
deputies  were  received  with  bitter  reproaches.  They 
had  committed,  they  were  told,  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  which  '  would  not  have  taken  place 
among  the  barbarian  hordes  of  the  desert,'  an  act  which 
would  be  their  '  eternal  reproach.' ' 

The  three  Irishmen  who  were  surrendered  with 
Napper  Tandy  were  Blackwell,  Morres,  and  Corbett, 
Blackwell  and  Corbett  had  both  been  on  the '  Anacreon,' 
while  Morrea  had  been  in  a  rebellious  movement  in  the 
county  of  Tipperafy.* 


'  Annual  BegUter,  1798,  pp.  Frankfort,  and  bad  been  in  the 

101,  102;   1799,  p.  274;   1800,  Austiian  service.     Corbett  was 

pp.  74,  75.     Adolphas,  vil.  236,  one  ol    the   andei^raduales    o( 

237,243.  Trinity  College   who  had  been 

'  See,  oD   these  iusd,   Corn-  expelled  for  tteasoD  at  the  viai- 

wfliiii  CorretpondetKe,  iii.  2B4.  tation  of  Lord  Clare  in  February 

Uorrea  was  a  relation  of  Lord  1798. 
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They  were  all  imprisoned  for  a  long  period,  but 
none  of  them  tost  their  lives.  Blackwell  and  Morres 
were  ultimately  released  without  trial.  Corbett  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping,  and  lie  afterwards  saw  much  service 
in  the  French  army,  and  became  a  general  of  brigade.' 
The  Government  was  for  some  time  perplexed  about 
what  to  do  with  Napper  Tandy,  and  his  ultimate  release 
has  been  ascribed  to  threats  of  reprisals  by  the  French 
in  the  event  of  his  execution.  It  appears,  however, 
that  Lord  Grenville  had  always  doubted  the  propriety 
of  his  arrest,  and  that  Comwallis  strongly  advocated  his 
liberation.  He  described  him  as  '  a  fellow  of  so  very 
contemptible  a  character,  that  no  person  in  this  country 
seems  to  care  in  the  smallest  degree  about  him,'  and  he 
considered  it  a  mistake  to  have  embroiled  Hamburg 
with  Prance  on  account  of  him.* 

Tandy  lay  in  prison  till  the  April  of  1801,  when  he 
was  put  on  his  trial.  He  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  was  reprieved  at  once,  and  some 
months  later  waa  allowed  to  go  to  France,  where  he 
soon  atter  died.'  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  in 
his  career,  is  the  wide  and  serious  influence  it  for  a 
short  time  exercised  on  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  other  French  expedi- 
tion, which  was  despatched  to  Ireland  in  the  autumn  of 
1798.     It  consisted  of  a  ship  of  the  line  of  eighty-four 

■  ka    intereGting    account   of  finemenl,  and,  lastly,  tbeBtFeama 

William  Coibett'a  very  brilliaDt  of  blood  nhich  have  flowed  in 

career  in  the  French  service  nill  this  island  for  tbeee  last  three 

be  found  in  Byrne's  Memoirs,  iii.  years,  I  am  induced  to  request 

38-47.  that  jouT  grace  vill  submit  the 

'  CoTHioallis  Correspondenee,  above  proposition  [tor  hia  release 

iii.  142,  143.    In  another  letter,  and  bajiishment]  tohisMajesty'g 

Cornwallis  says  :    '  Considering  favourable  consideration,'    (Ibid, 

the  incapacity  of  this  old  man  p.  338,     See,  too,  pp,  3a2,  353.) 
to  do  further  mischief,  the  mode  '  """■'   ■■  «':'!■   J"—."'  o....'- 

bj    which    he    came    into    our 
bands,  his  long  subseqnent  con- 
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gQDS,  called  the  '  Hoche,'  and  of  eight  small  Mgates 
and  a  schooner,  and  it  carried  a  military  force  of  little 
iees  than  ^,0U0  men.  Admiral  Bompard  commanded 
tJie  ships,  and  General  Hardy  the  soldiers,  and  Wolfb 
Tone,  who  was  now  an  adjutaiit-general  in  the  Fi-ench 
serrice,  accompanied  Bompard  in  the  '  Hoche.'  From 
the  first  he  clearly  saw  that  so  small  an  expedition  after 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  was  almost  hopeless, 
bnt  he  declared  that  if  the  French  sent  even  a  corporal's 
guard  to  Ireland,  he  wonld  accompany  it,  and  if  the 
expedition  attained  any  result,  a  larger  force,  under 
General  Eilmaine,  was  expected  to  follow  it.  The  fleet 
started  from  Brest  on  September  14,  and  after  a  long, 
circaitoas  passage  of  twenty-three  days,  it  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lough  Swilly.  The  English,  how- 
ever, were  not  unprepared.  They  had  much  secret 
ioformation,  and  even  if  this  had  been  wanting,  there 
was  80  little  secrecy  in  the  councils  of  the  French 
Government,  that  an  account  of  the  armament  had 
appeared  in  a  Paris  paper  before  its  departure.  On 
October  12,  a  powerful  English  squadron,  under  Sir 
John  Warren,  bore  down  upon  the  French.  Though  it 
consisted  at  first  of  only  seven  vessels,  to  which  an 
eig'hth  was  joined  in  the  course  of  the  action,  it  had  in 
reality  a  decided  superiority,  for  four  of  its  vessela  were 
ships  of  the  line.  Before  the  battle  began,  Bompard, 
perceiving  that  the  odds  were  greatly  against  him, 
strongly  urged  Wolfe  Tone  to  leave  the  '  Hoche '  for 
the  small,  fast-sailing  schooner,  called  '  La  Biche,'  which 
had  the  best  chance  of  escaping,  representing  to  him 
tiiat,  in  the  probable  event  of  a  capture,  the  French 
(fOQld  become  prisoners  of  war,  while  he  might  be 
reserved  for  a  darker  fate ;  but  Tone  refused  the  offer. 
The  'Hoche'  was  surrounded,  defended  with  heroio 
conntge  for  at  least  four  hours,  and  till  it  was  almost 
li&kiiig,  and  then  at  last  it  surrendered.     The  frigates 
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tried  to  escape,  but  were  hotly  pursued,  and  three  of 
them  that  afternoon  were  captured,  after  a  very  brave 
and  obstinate  defence.' 

Owing  to  strong  adverse  winds  and  to  ita  own 
shattered  condition,  more  than  a  fortnight  passed  before 
the  '  Hoche '  was  brought  safely  into  Lough  Swilly. 
When  the  prisoners  were  landed  Wolfe  Tone  was 
immediately  recognised,"  placed  in  irons  in  Deny  gaol, 
and  then  conveyed  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  tried  by 
court-martial  on  November  10.  His  speech — for  it 
can  hardly  be  termed  a  defence — was  frank  and  manly. 
He  fally  avowed  the  part  he  had  taken,  and  disdained 
to  shelter  himself  under  any  pretence  of  having  aspired 
to  mere  constitutional  reforms.  '  From  my  earliest 
youth,'  he  said,  'I  have  regarded  the  connection 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  as  the  curse  of  the 
Irish  nation,  and  felt  convinced  that,  while  it  lasted, 
this  country  could  never  be  free  nor  happy.  My  mind 
has  been  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  experience  of 
every  succeeding  year.  ...  I  designed  by  fair  and 


'  The  despafehea  of  Sir  John 
Warren  describing  the  action, 
will  be  found  in  the  Annual 
JiejM(«-,  1708,  pp.  144-146.  M. 
OailloQ  has  examined  the  docU' 
menta  on  the  French  BJde  (La 
Franceetrirlande.pf.iOS,  409). 
See,  too,  the  account  in  Wotfa 
Tone's  Memoirs,  by  Tone's  son. 
The '  Hoche  '  ia  described  in  the 
French  accounts  as  having  74, 
in  Sir  J.  Warren's  despatch  as 
having  84,  guns,  and  there  are 
some  other  small  discrepancies. 

'  It  is  stated  in  Tone's  Me- 
moiTB  that  he  was  recognised  bj 
Bir  Qaorge  Hill,  at  a  breakfast 
part?  at  Lord  Cavan's  (ii.  524, 
625),  but  the  story  ia  differently 
told  by  Sir   George  Hill.      He 


wrote  to  Cooke :  '  Until  this  mo- 
ment, auch  has  been  the  stormy 
weather,  that  for  two  days  no 
boat  has  been  on  shore  from  the 
"  Hoche."  This  morning,  some 
himdreda  of  the  prisoners  are 
jast  landed.  The  first  man  who 
stepped  out  of  the  boat,  habited 
as  an  officer,  was  T.  W.  Tone. 
He  recogniaed  and  addressed  me 
instantly,  with  as  much  sang- 
froid as  you  might  expect  from 
his  character.  We  have  not  yet 
ascertained  any  other  Hibernian 
to  be  of  this  party.  .  .  .  Tone 
is  sent  off  to  Derry  nnder  a  strong 
escort.  He  called  himself  Qene- 
ral  Smith.'  (Nov.  3,  I.S.P.O.) 
See,  too,  Faulkner's  Journal, 
Nov.  10, 1708. 
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Open  war  to  procure  the  separation  of  the  two  counbriee. 
For  open  war  I  was  prepared ;  but  if,  instead  of  that,  a 
Bystem  of  private  assassinations  has  taken  place,  I 
repeat,  while  I  deplore  it,  that  it  is  not  chargeable  on 
me.  ...  In  a  cause  lite  this,  success  is  everything. 
Success  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  fixes  its  merits. 
Washington  succeeded,  and  Kosciusko  failed.' 

He  was  too  brave  a  man  to  fear  death,  and  he  made 
no  attempt  to  avoid  it,  but  he  earnestly  implored  that, 
in  consideration  of  his  rank  in  the  EVench  army,  he 
might  be  saved  from  the  ignominy  of  the  gallows,  and 
might,  like  the  French  emigres,  who  had  been  taken  in 
arm.8  by  their  countrymen,  be  shot  by  a  platoon  of 
grenadiers.  The  request  was  a  reasonable  and  a  mode- 
rate one,  but  it  was  refused,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  before  the  gaol  on  November  12.  The  night 
before  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  he  cut  his 
throat  with  a  penknife  which  he  had  concealed. 

The  wound  was  at  first  not  thought  to  be  fatal,  and 
it  was  believed  in  Dublin  that  the  sentence  would  be 
carried  out  in  spite  of  it.  His  old  friend  Curran,  how- 
ever, convinced  that  the  trial  was  illegal,  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  set  it  aside,  and  hoped  that,  by  post^ 
poning  the  day  of  execution,  some  mitigation  might  be 
obtained.  Immediately  after  the  sentence  of  the  court- 
martial  had  been  delivered,  be  tried  to  obtain  assistance 
from  Tone's  former  friends,  and  especially  from  those 
Catholic  leaders  whom  he  had  formerly  served,  but  he 
wholly  failed.  Men  who  were  already  suspected,  feared 
to  compromise  themselves  or  their  cause,  by  showing 
any  interest  in  the  convicted  rebel,  and  among  men 
who  were  not  suspected  and  loyal,  there  was  a  savage, 
vindictive  spirit,  which  is  painful  to  contemplate.'   Peter 

'  There  are  two  Bingularl;  odb  (lom  Lord  Cavan  to  Cooke 
beaitleea  letters  on  the  subject  (Nov.  T),  and  the  other  from  iU 
in  die  Irish  State  Paper  Office,      O.  Hill  to  Cooke  (Nov.  15,  1T9S). 
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Burrowea,  however,  an  able  and  honest,  though  some- 
what eccentric,  Protestant  lawyer,  supported  him  in  a 
manner  which  was  donbly  admirable,  as  it  was  certain 
to  injure  hia  professional  prospects,  and  as  his  own 
brother — the  clergyman  near  Oulart — had  been  one  of 
the  first  pei-sona  murdered  by  the  Wexford  rebels. 
When  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  met  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  Curran  appeared  before  it,  and,  while  fully 
admitting  that  Tone  was  guilty  of  high  treason,  he 
represented  that  a  court-martial  had  no  right  to  try  or 
sentence  him.  Ireland  was  not  now  in  a  state  of  civil 
war.  The  courts  were  sitting ;  the  King's  Bench  was 
the  great  criminal  court  of  the  land,  and  as  Tone  had 
never  held  a  commission  in  the  army  of  the  Crown,  a 
militaiy  court  had  no  cognisance  of  his  offence.  He 
represented  that  every  moment  waa  precious,  as  the 
execution  was  ordered  for  that  very  day,  and  he  applied 
for  an  immediate  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

The  objection  ought  to  have  been  made  before,  bat 
it  was  unquestionably  valid,  and  the  Chief  Justice, 
Lord  Kilwarden,  had  long  deplored  the  eclipse  of  law 
which  existed  in  Ireland  with  the  full  sanction  of  the 
Government.  He  at  once  ordered  the  writ  to  be  pre- 
pai-ed,  and  in  the  mean  time  sent  the  sheriff  to  the 
barracks  to  inform  the  provost  marshal  that  a  writ  was 
preparing,  and  that  the  execution  must  not  proceed. 
The  sheriff  returned  with  a  reply  that  the  provost 
marshal  must  obey  the  presiding  major,  and  that  the 
major  must  do  as  Lord  Comwallis  ordered  him.  The 
Chief  Justice,  with  visible  emotion,  ordered  the  sheriff 
to  return  to  the  barracks  with  the  writ,  to  take  the  body 
of  Tone  into  custody,  to  take  the  provost  marshal  and 
Major  Sandys  into  custody,  and  to  show  the  writ  to  the 
general  in  command. 

There  was  an  anxious  and  agitated  pause,  and 
strong  fears  were  entertained  that  military  law  would 
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triomph,  and  that  the  piisoner  would  be  executed  in 
defiance  of  the  writ.  At  laat,  however,  the  sheriff 
returned,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  refused  adtnit- 
taace  mto  the  barracks,  but  had  learnt  that  on  the 
preceding  night  the  prisoner  had  wounded  himself 
dangerously,  if  not  mortally,  and  that  instant  death 
would  be  the  result  of  any  attempt  to  move  him.  The 
anrgeon  who  attended  him,  soon  after  appeared,  and 
confirmed  the  report,  and  the  Chief  Justice  issued  an 
order,  suspending  the  execution.'  Several  days  of 
miserable,  abject  suffering,  still  lay  before  Wolfe  Tone. 
He  at  last  died  of  his  wound,  on  November  19, 

It  would  be  a  manifest  exaggeration  to  call  him  a 
great  man,  but  be  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  character  by  which,  under  favourable  conditions, 
greatness  has  been  achieved,  and  he  rises  far  above  the 
dreary  level  of  commonplace  which  Irish  conspiracy  in 
general  presents.  The  tawdry  and  exaggerated  rhetoric ; 
tie  petty  vanities  and  jealousies ;  the  weak  sentimen- 
talism ;  the  utter  incapacity  for  proportioning  means  to 
ends,  and  for  grasping  the  stem  realities  of  things, 
which  so  commonly  disfigure  the  lives  and  conduct  even 
of  the  more  honest  members  of  his  class,  were  wholly 
alien  to  bis  nature.  His  judgment  of  men  and  things 
was  keen,  lucid,  and  masculine,  and  he  was  alike  prompt 
in  decision  and  brave  in  action.  Coming  to  France 
without  any  advantage  of  birth,  property,  position  or 
antecedents,  and  without  even  a  knowledge  of  the 
langu^;e,  he  gained  a  real  influence  over  French  coun- 
cils, and  he  displayed  qualities  that  won  the  confidence 


'  The  Teport  of  the  court-mar-  Memoirs.    Mr.  Dicey  has  made 

till,  and  of  the  proceedings  be-  some  striking  remarks  on  this 

ten  the  King's  Bencli,  nill  be  conflict    between   ordiaary  and 

laand  in  the  Slate  TriaU,  ixvii.  martial  law.    (Lecttirei  on  th» 

fiU-626.     See,  too,  the  account  ConatiUition,^.  303.) 
bj  Wolfe  Tone's  son  in  Tone's 
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and  respect  of  such  men  ae  Camot  and  Hoche,  Clarke 
and  Grouchy,  Daendels  and  De  Winter.  His  joumala 
clearly  show  how  time,  and  experience,  and  larger 
Ecenee  of  action,  had  matured  and  strengthened  both  hia 
intellect  and  character.  The  old  levity  had  passed 
away.  The  constant  fita  of  drunkenness  that  disfigured 
his  early  life  no  longer  occur.  The  spirit  of  a  mere 
adventurer  had  become  much  less  apparent,  A  strong 
and  serious  devotion  to  an  unselfish  cause,  had  unques- 
tionably grown  up  within  him,  and  if  he  had  become 
very  unscrupulous  about  the  means  of  attaining  his 
end,  he  at  least  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  to  it,  not  only 
his  life,  but  also  all  personal  vanity,  pretensions,  and 
ambition.  If  his  dream  of  an  independent  Ireland,  now 
seems  a  very  mad  one,  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  re- 
member how  different  was  then  the  position  of  Ireland, 
both  in  relation  to  England  and  in  relation  to  the  Con- 
tinent, Ireland  now  contains  about  an  eighth  part 
of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is 
hopelessly  divided  within  itself.  At  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  the  wholff  population  of  the  two 
islands  was  little  more  than  fifteen  millions,  and  pro- 
bably fully  four  aud  a  half  millions  of  these  were  Irish.' 

I  In  the  census  of  1801,  Ihe  popuUtion   in    1788,   at    about 

population  ot  Great  Britain  was  4,000.000.     A  calculation  based 

estimated  at    10,942,646.     The  on  a  return  of  houses,  made  to 

population  of   Ireland    ii  more  the    Irish  Parliament   early  in 

doubtful,   for    the    first    cenaua  1792,    placed    it    at   4,206,613. 

(which  was  a  very  imperfect  one)  Whitley  Stakes,  in  an  able  pam- 

waa  only  taken  in  1813,  when  it  pblet  published  in  1799,  thought 

was  estimated  at  5,937,852.    In  it     then    somewhat     exceeded 

1821  it  was  found  to  be  6,801,827.  4,500,000.    Oordon,  after  a  care- 

EarUer  estimates  are  somewhat  ful  examination,  conoluded  that 

conjectural,  being  based  cbiefiy  in  179S  it  was  '  much  nearer  to 

oa  the  retucuB  ot  houses ;   but  five  than  to  foui  millions.'  New- 

allowing    for    the    abnormally  enham,  in  bis   work  on    Irish 

capid  increase  of  population  in  population,  which  was  published 

the  last  decade  of  the  century,  in  1006,  believed  it  to  have  risea 

the;  do    not    greatly   disagree.  at  that  date  to  6,395,430. 
Parker     Bush    calculated     the 
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It  was  a  much  larger  population  than  Holland  possessed 
when  she  confronted  the  power  of  Lewis  XIV.,  or  the 
United  States  when  they  won  their  independence,  or 
Prussia  when  Frederick  the  Oreat  made  her  one  of  the 
foremost  nations  in  Europe.  It  was  idle  to  suppose 
that  such  a  people,  if  they  had  been  really  united  and 
in  earnest,  could  not  under  favourable  circumstanceB 
have  achieved  and  maintained  their  independence;  and 
what  circumstance  could  seem  more  favourable  than 
a  great  revolutionary  war,  which  especially  appealed 
to  all  oppressed  nationalities,  threatened  the  British 
Empire  with  destruction,  and  seemed  about  to  lead  to  a 
complete  dissolution  and  rearrangement  of  the  political 
ayatem  of  Europe  ? 

Wiser  men  had  warned  him  from  the  first,  that  he 
misread  both  the  characters  and  the  sentiments  of  his 
people,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  causes  of 
his  error.  When  he  saw  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
revolationary  doctrines  had  spread  through  the  enei^tic, 
Protestant,  industrial  population  of  the  North  ;  when  he 
remarked  the  part  which  the  independent  gentry  had 
very  recently  taken  in  the  volunteer  movement ;  when 
he  observed  the  many  signs,  both  in  Ireland  and  on  the 
Continent,  of  the  dissolution  of  old  beliefs  and  the 
evanescence  of  sectarian  passions,  he  easily  persuaded 
himself  that  a  united  national  movement  for  indepen- 
dence had  become  possible,  and  that  the  fiei-ce  spirit  of 
democratic  revolution,  which  was  rising  with  the  force 
of  a  new  religion  over  Europe,  must  sweep  away  the 
corrupt  and  narrow  Government  of  Ireland.  Of  the 
Irish  Catholics,  Tone  knew  little,  but  he  believed  that 
their  religious  prejudices  had  disappeared,  that  they 
wonld  follow  the  lead  of  the  intelligent  Presbyterians  of 
the  North,  and  that  they  were  burning  to  throw  off  the 
government  of  England.  He  lived  to  see  all  his  illusions 
dispelled,  and  when  he  started  on  his  last  journey,  it 
VOL.  V.  ,    o      . 
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was  with  a  deepondency  which  was  not  far  removed  from 
hopelessness.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  notice  that  the 
'  Hoche,'  in  which  he  was  captured,  was  afterwards 
called  the  '  Donegal,'  and  was  the  ship  which,  under  the 
British  flag,  bore  a  far  more  illustrious  Irishman,  Arthur 
Wellesley,  to  the  scenes  of  his  triumphs  in  the  Spanish 


The  defeat  of  the  fleet  of  Bompard  closes  the  history 
of  French  expeditions  to  Ireland  ;  but  one  more,  alann- 
ing  episode  occurred.  On  October  27,  Savary,  who 
had  commanded  the  French  squadron  which  landed 
Humbert,  reappeared  in  Killala  Bay  with  four  ships  of 
war,  and  2,000  soldiers.  As  it  was  not  at  first  known  that 
the  ships  were  French,  two  officers  were  sent  to  them,  and 
they  were  detained  on  board,  and  ultimately  carried  to 
France.  It  was  believed  in  Killala  that  these  ships 
formed  pari;  of  the  squadron  which  had  been  defeated 
by  Warren,  but  they  are  now  known  to  have  formed 
a  separate  expedition,  sent  to  ascertain  whether  the 
rebellion  was  in  progress.  On  hearing  that  all  was 
over,  the  French  admiral  hastily  weighed  anchor,  and 
though  hotly  pursued  by  some  English  vessels,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  France  in  safety.' 

The  rebellion  was  now  virtually  ended,  though 
Joseph  Holt  succeeded,  for  more  than  three  months 
after  the  rest  of  Leinster  had  been  quieted,  iu  keeping 
together  some  hundreds  of  rebels  among  the  Wicklow 
hills,  and  in  evading  or  defying  all  the  forces  of  the 
Crown,  He  has  himself,  in  his  most  curious  autobio- 
graphy, related  his  adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes. 
Of  the  men  who  accompanied  him,  some  were  mere 
robbers ;  many  were  peasants  whose  houses  had  been 
burnt  by  the  yeomen,  and  many  others  were  deserters 
from  militia  regiments.     At  one  time  he  says  he  had 

'  Compiire  Guillon,  p.  413 ;  and  Stock's  Narratim,  pp.  144-L48, 
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Jesertere  from  thirteen  regiments  among  his  men ; '  and 
many  who  did  not  venture  to  desert,  readily  supplied 
Hm  with  cartridges.  He  had  also  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  Shilmalier  wild-fowl  shooters,  with  their  long 
gaas  and  their  deadly  aim ;  but  on  the  whole,  like  Miles 
Bjme,  he  considered  the  Irish  rebel  most  terrible  when 
iie  had  a  pike  in  his  hand,  and  he  gave  his  men  such  a 
measure  of  discipline,  and  he  managed  his  attacks  with 
such  skill,  that  he  made  them  very  formidable. 

Several  women  hung  about  his  party,  and  one  of 
them,  whom  he  called  his  '  Moving  Magazine,'  appears 
to  have  been  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  his  followers. 
She  was  a  girl  named  Susy  Toole,  the  daughter  of  a  black- 
smith at  Annamoe.  Beii^  accustomed  to  wield  the 
sledge-hammer,  she  had  a  more  than  masculine  strength, 
and  she  had  also  great  natural  tact,  a  most  ready  and 
plausible  tongue,  an  extraordinary  power  of  disguising 
her  face  and  appearance,  indomitable  courage,  and  in- 
Beiible  fidelity.  Carrying  a  basket  of  gingerbread  and 
fruit,  she  ranged  over  many  miles  of  country,  collecting 
the  most  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  about  the 
position,  movements,  and  intentions  of  every  body  of 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood ;  finding  out  what  men 
»ere  wavering  in  their  allegiance,  and  obtaining  from 
them  large  supplies  of  cartridges.  She  seldom  returned 
to  Holt  without  two  or  three  hundred  cartridges  con- 
cealed under  her  clothes,  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
her  information  that  Holt  was  so  long  able  to  defy  his 
enemies,  though  a  lai^  reward  was  placed  upon  his 
head.  He  kept  the  whole  county  of  Wicklow  in  constant 
alarm, and  often  made  incursions  into  the  adjoiningcoun- 
tira.  His  men  burnt  numerous  country  houses,  and  the 
fermhouses  of  men  who  were  obnoxious  to  them,  drove 
Wds  of  cattle  into  the  mountains,  levied  contributions, 

■  Holt'i  Memoirs,  i.  144. 
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attacked  and  often  defeated  small  bodies  of  yeomaniy  or 
militia.     Many  men  were  also  murdered  as  Orangemen 

or  yeomen.  The  little  town  of  Blessington,  in  the 
county  of  AVicklow,  was  captured  and  plundered,  and 
Captain  Hume,  one  of  the  members  for  the  county,  waa 
killed  in  an  unBuccessful  ekirmiah  with  the  rebels. 

ITie  Protestantism  of  Holt,  as  he  himself  states, 
always  exposed  him  to  suspicion  among  his  ibilowers, 
and  although  they  recognised  in  him  their  most  skilful 
and  daring  leader,  his  danger  was  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively from  the  loyalists.  A  lai^  body  of  his  men, 
under  a  leader  named  Hacket,  broke  away  from  him 
because  he  would  not  permit  them  to  carry  on  indis- 
criminate plunder.  A  suspicion  having  got  abroad  that 
he  was  in  negotiation  with  General  Moore,  he  was  very 
nearly  murdered,  and  at  last,  as  the  winter  nights 
drew  on,  hia  followers,  availing  themselves  of  the 
amnesty  which  had  been  proclaimed,  gradually  dropped 
away. 

Holt  was  a  brave  and  skilful  rebel  leader — perhaps 
the  moat  skilful  who  appeared  in  Ireland  during  the 
rebellion — but  he  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  re- 
garded as  an  Irish  patriot.  He  has  himself  most 
candidly  declared,  that  he  was  absolutely  indifferent  to 
the  political  questions  that  were  supposed  to  be  at  issue 
in  the  rebellion,  and  that  he  would  in  fact  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  on  the  other  side.'  Like  great  numbers 
of  his  followers,  he  was  a  rebel  because,  having  fallen 
under  suspicion,  his  house  had  been  burnt,  and  the 
mountains  seemed  his  only  refuge.  The  picture  he 
gives  of  the  barbarities  on  both  sides,  is  probably  drawn 
with  no  unfaithful  touch.  '  The  scenes  of  cruelty  I 
witnessed,'  he  says,  '  at  this  period  are  beyond  human 
belief  and  comprehension.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  cruelties 


'  Holt's  Memoin,  p.  21. 
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of  the  rebels  were  in  retaliation  of  the  previous  enormi- 
ties committed  upon  them  by  the  yeomanry,  who  in 
their  tnm  revenged  themselves  with  increased  acrimony, 
and  thus  all  the  kindlier  and  best  feelings  of  humanity 
were  eradicated.  .  .  .  Human  victims  were  everywhere 
sacrificed  to  the  demon  of  revenge,  and  their  mutilated 
carcases  exhibited  with  savage  ferocity.  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  corps  of  yeomanry  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity  and 
the  colour  of  their  cloth,  ITie  rebels  were  nob  less 
atrocious  or  refined  in  their  cruelties,  but  they  were 
exoited  by  the  heads  and  hands  above  them,  and  con- 
Bidered  their  acts  meritorious ;  few  of  them  were  really 
Bensible  of  the  true  character  of  what  they  did.  They 
were  wild,  uncultivated,  ignorant  creatures,  whom  it 
was  difficult  to  control  and  impossible  to  keep  in  disci- 
pline when  excited.'  Many  '  became  rebels  unwilliogly, 
feelmg  acutely  the  wrongs  and  oppression  they  had 
Buffered.  They  grew  more  like  enraged  tigers  than 
men,  and  woe  to  the  unhappy  yeoman  who  fell  into 
their  power ;  be  was  instantly  put  to  death,  often  by  a 
cruel  and  attenuated  torture.  The  soldiers  of  the 
r^Iar  army,  in  a  great  degree  from  acting  with  the 
yeomanry,  caught  their  feelings,  and  indulged  in  cruel- 
ties with  aa  avenging  spirit,  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  animosity  existed  in  the  breast  of  the  Irish  peasant 
in  its  most  ex^gerated  character  against  the  yeomanry. 
The  murder  in  cold  blood  of  an  Orangeman  or  yeoman, 
was  considered  by  the  rebels  a  meritorious  act  of  justice, 
and  that  of  a  rebel  by  the  loyal  party  as  no  crime.  .  .  . 
Each  party  accused  the  other  of  cruelty  and  barbarous 
iohnmanity,  and  the  accusation  on  both  sides  was  just. 
Each  were  guilty,  atrociously  guilty,  but  each  justified 
liiniself  with  the  idea  that  his  abominable  acts  were  but 
the  just  retaliation  of  previous  wrongs.'* 

■  HoICa  mmoin,  i.  196,  210,  220,  221. 
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Holt  himself  seems  to  have  clone  all  that  was  in  his 
power  to  restrain  his  men  from  murder,  and  some  con- 
spicuous acts  of  clemency  and  generosity,  as  well  as  hia 
great  daringand  skill,  gave  him  much  reputation.  The 
Latoucbe  family  and  Lord  Powerscourt  exerted  them- 
selves to  save  his  life,  and  at  last,  on  November  10,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  Lord  Powerscourt,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  given  some  useful  information  to  the 
Government.'  He  was  transported  to  Botany  Bay,  but 
a  few  years  later  was  suffered  to  return  to  Ireland- 

The  exultation  of  the  triumphant  party  was  now 
very  great,  and  it  took  many  forms.  The  best  was  an 
earnest  desire  to  aBsist  those  who  had  suffered  on  the 
loyalist  side  during  the  rebellion.  There  was  a  vast 
assemblage  of  all  that  was  most  brilliant  in  Dublin 
society  to  hear  Kirwan  preach  at  St.  Thomas's  Chnrch, 
in  behalf  of  the  widows  and  children  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  fallen  in  fighting  against  the  rebels.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  present,  and  the  principal  ladies  in 
Dublin,  with  Lady  Clare  and  Lady  Castlereagh  at  their 
head,  acted  as  collectors.  The  eloquence  of  the  great 
preacher  never  soared  to  a  loftier  height,  and  his  vivid 
picture  of  the  state  of  Ireland  on  the  eve  of  the  rebellion, 
and  of  the  passions  the  catastrophe  had  produced,  is 
even  now  well  worthy  of  perusal.  l,122i.  was  col- 
lected :  '  the  largest  collection,'  writes  Bishop  Percy,  '  I 
suppose  ever  made  at  a  single  sermon.'  *  Parliament 
acted  on  the  same  lines,  and  a  sum  of  100,0002.  was 
voted  for  those  loyalists  who  had  suffered  during  the 
rebellion. 

Its  thanks  were  also  voted  unanimously  to  the 
yeomanry,  militia,  and  other  troops.     Castlereagh,  in 

'  Croker'a  pralace   to  Holt's  wife,  July  9,  1798.    Faallcn^'s 

MimoiTs,   p.    XX.      Castlereagh  Jounuil,   July   10,   1798.      Kir- 

Carrespondence,  u.  186.  wiin'B  Bermon  ia  in  the  volume 

'  Bishop  Percy's  latter  to  hia  ot  his  sermons,  printed  in  1814, 
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introducing  the  motion,  gave  the  first  place  to  the  yeo- 
men. '  Their  serrices,'  he  said, '  hod  effected  the  s^dva- 
tioD  of  the  country.'  Although  they  had  only  been 
intended  for  local  service  in  their  respective  districts, 
they  had  everywhere  outstripped  the  limits  assigned  to 
them.  There  was  not  a  single  corps  which  had  not 
volunteered  to  march  out  of  its  district  for  the  public 
service,  and  but  for  them  the  country  would  not  have 
been  saved.  Aiter  the  Irish  yeomanry  he  placed  the 
English  militia,  who,  though  not  obliged  by  law  to 
Berve  out  of  their  own  country,  had  volunteered  to  do 
eo.  Then  came  the  Irish  militia  and  fencible  troops. 
There  had  been  some  defections  among  them,  but  the 
overwhelming  majority  had  displayed  great  loyalty.' 

There  was  a  sudden  rebound  of  confidence,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  August  the  Irish  funds  stood  higher 
than  before  the  rebellion.*  The  news  of  the  destruction 
of  a  great  French  fleet  by  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile  arrived  in  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  it  greatly  increased  the  sense  of  security.  Dublin 
was  bnlliantly  illuminated,  and  no  discordant  note 
appears  to  have  jarred  on  the  general  delight.'  At  the 
Bame  time,  all  those  sectarian  anniversaries  which  had 
of  late  years  been  falling  gradually  into  desuetude,  were 
galvanised  into  a  new  vitality,  and  the  now  hated 
colour  of  Orange  was  everywhere  paraded  as  the  dis- 
tinctive badge  of  loyalty.  On  the  anniversary  of  tlie 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  it  waa  stated  that  upwards  of 
12,000  orange  cockades  were  worn  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  houses  were 
decorated  with  orange  lilies.*  The  religious  service  of 
October  23,  commemorating  the  outbreak  of  the  great 


'  FauOau^'s  Jonnial,  Oat.  6,  '  Ibid.  Oot.  6, 

198.  •  Saitn '     " 

'  Ibid.  Aug.  9, 1799.  i,  1798. 
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rebellion  of  1641,  had  of  late  years  been  little  used; 
bnt  in  1798,  it  wae  resolved  to  observe  it  with  great 
solemnity  in  the  churches,  and  there  were  even  proposals, 
which  were  happily  not  persisted  in,  that  another  prayer 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Liturgy,  to  thank  the  Almighty 
for  having  delivered  the  loyal  people  of  Ireland  from 
another  sanguinary  conspiracy.'  The  usual  official 
ceremonies  on  the  birthday  of  William  HI.,  were  ac- 
companied in  1798  by  an  enthusiasm  which  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  equalled  for  a  century.  The  yeomanry, 
decorated  with  orange  colours,  assembled  round  the 
statue  of  King  William,  and  fired  their  feu  de  joie. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  sheriffi, 
with  a  vast  train  accompanying  them,  paraded  round 
Stephen's  Green  and  College  Green,  while  the  cannon 
thundered,  and  the  church  bells  rang  a  triumphant  peal. 
The  pedestal  and  railing  of  tbe  statue  of  William  had 
been  painted  afresh.  A  cincture  of  orange  and  green 
ribbons  encircled  the  head  of  the  great  king.  His 
ehonlders  were  ornamented  with  a  rich  orange  sash 
with  shining  tassels.  His  hoi-se  had  orange  reins ; 
orange  and  blue  ribbons  hung  from  its  saddle,  and 
beneath  its  feet  lay  a  green  silk  scarf  tied  with  pale 
yellow  ribbons,  the  emblem  of  the  revolutionary  union, 
which  had  now  been  trampled  in  the  dust.'  The 
loyalist  song,  with  its  refrain,  'Down,  down,  croppies, 
lie  down,'  was  now  the  favourite  tune,  and  it  kindled 
in  many  a  rebel  breast  a  savage,  though  silent  rage. 
Bishop  Percy  mentions  a  poor  blind  woman,  who  tried 
to  m^e  a  livelihood  by  singing  it  through  the  streets 
of  Dublin.  She  was  soon  found  lying  murdered  in  a 
dark  alley,' 

'  See     Faiilliner'i     Journal,  1798. 

Aug.  11,  Ool.  IB,  1796.  •  Bishop   Peroy  to  his  wife, 

'  See  the  graphic  description  Ang.   7,  1798.    Mr.  Fitepatrick 

in  FavUmer'a  Journal,  Nov.  6,  notices  tlie  riots  th&t  took  place 
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The  savage  spirit  on  both  sides  was  indeed  little,  if 
atall,dimi]iielied.  At  the  end  of  July,  Comwallis  spoke 
of  'the  numberless  murders  that  are  hourly  committed 
by  oar  people,  without  any  process  or  examination 
whatever,' '  and  even  after  the  stringent  measures  of 
Comwallis  and  of  some  of  the  general  officers  to  main- 
tain discipline,  there  were  several  scandalous  instances 
of  ywmen  or  militiamen  having  deliberately  shot  am- 
nestied rebels  who  had  received  protections  from  the 
Goverament.  In  one  infamous  case,  a  soldier  who  had 
clearly  acted  in  this  way  was  acquitted  of  malicious 
mtent,  by  a  court-martial  presided  over  by  Lord  Ennis- 
killen.  Comwallis  indignantly  expressed  his  dissent 
from  the  verdict,  dissolved  the  court-martial  with  a 
strong  rebuke  to  its  president,  and  directed  that  a  new 
coort-martial  should  be  summoned,  on  which  no  oiBcer 
who  had  been  on  the  preceding  one  should  sit.  This 
case  was  but  one  of  many,  illustrating  the  utter  want 
of  discipline  and  the  total  disregard  for  human  life  that 
prevailed,'  and  it  is  a  shameful  and  astonishing  fact, 
that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Comwallis  produced  the  most 
rident  indignation  in  the  ultra-loyal  party,  and  was 
strongly  disapproved  of  by  no  less  a  person  than  Lord 
Camden.'     Crime  produced  crime.     Murders  of  loyal 

limai  tbia  time  at  Aetley's  cii-  disapprobfttion  of  the  sentence, 

nu,  on  Bccoant   of   this  taoe.  was  the  case  perfect!;  clear :  and 

{Ireland  be/ore  the  Union,  p.  83.)  the  warmest  advocate  for  disci- 

'  Comviallis  Correspotidence,  pline  must  have  been  satisfied 

ii.  389.  with  the  farther  step  of  dissolr- 

'  Ibid.  ii.  419-422.   See.  too,  a  in);    the   conrt-martial ;   but  to 

MiteintheEoOBeof  Ckmunons  add,  that  no  member  vho  had 

■bout  a  mart  named  Fenton.who  sat  on  that  conrt-martial  Bhonld 

ludmost  deliberatel;  shot  a  pro-  be  chosen  foi  the  lutoie  ones,  is 

leoled  rebel.    {Faulkner's  Jour-  very  severe. .  .  .  How  long  is  it, 

nai,  Aeg.  16, 179S.)  mj   dear    Lord    C,    since    we 

'  He   wrote    to   Castlereagh :  ordered  an  exclusive  armament 

'The  ends  ot  justice  would  have  of  supplementary  yeomen,  in  the 

beea  completely  answered  bj  a  North,   and  of  Mr.  Beresford'a 
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men,  or  nightly  outrages  on  their  property,  were  regu- 
larly followed  by  exploaiona  of  military  licentiousness, 
in  which  houses  and  chapels  were  burnt,  and  innocent 
men  not  infrequently  killed.  I  have  mentioned,  that 
at  least  forty  chapels  were  burnt  in  the  province  of 
Leinster,  and  it  is  a  horrible  illustration  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
were  burnt  some  time  after  the  capture  of  Wexford  and 
of  Vinegar  Hill,  and  when  serious  organised  resistance 
had  almost  wholly  ceased.'  As  late  as  the  January  of 
1799,  a  gentleman  from  Gorey  sent  to  Colonel  Blaquiere 
a  terrible  account  of  the  outrages  that  had  been  perpe- 
trated in  that  country.  In  the  preceding  November, 
he  says,  a  party  of  Ballaghkeen  cavalry  and  of  Hunter 
Gowan's  yeomen  had,  without  visible  provocation,  burnt 
more  than  nine  houses  in  a  single  night.  Six  weeks 
later  some  cavalry  were  searching  for  robbers,  when 
shots  were  fired  from  a  house,  a  sergeant  was  killed, 
and  another  soldier  wounded.  The  house  was  at  once 
burnt  down,  and  soon  after  the  yeomen,  at  the  burial 
of  their  comrade,  agreed  to  take  signal  vengeance. 
That  night  they  burnt  two  chapels,  they  burnt  and 
plundered  a  priest's  house  and  nine  other  houses  spread 
over  an  area  of  six  miles,  and  killed  a  man  and  woman. 


corps  in  Dublin?  How  many  sare,  as,  however  ttn^uttly,  it 
months  have  elapsed  since  we  will  iodispoae,  I  fear,  a  ver;  im- 
could  not  decidedly  trust  anj  portont  patl;  to  whatever  aeeme 
bodies  of  men,  but  those  who  are  to  be  a  favourite  measure  of  Go- 
now  BO  highlj  diaappcoved  of  7  vernment.'  {CaatlereaghCorre- 
That  the  Tiotence  of  some  of  the  spondence,  i.  426,  426.)  Lord 
partisans  of  the  Protestant  in-  Enniskillen  seematobaveshown 
tetest  should  be  repressed,  I  be-  more  moderation  under  Com- 
lieve joubnow.lBinceieljtbmk;  waltis's  censure,  than  his  ad- 
but  that  a  condemnation  of  them  visers.  See  AvckUind  Corre- 
should  take  place  will  infinitelj  mmdence,  It.  67  ;  Gomwallia 
hurt  the  English  interest  in  Ire-  Correspondence,  iii.  193. 
land.  .  .  .  The  great  question  of  '  See  the  dates  of  these  aota, 
onion  wiU  be  hurt  by  this  mea-  in  Madden,  i.  S49,  SoO. 
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'The  people  will  not  go  to  Gorey  to  prosecute,'  adds 
the  writer.  '  I  request  my  name  to  be  kept  secret,  as 
a  gentleman  of  this  neighbourhood  has  been,  and  is  yet, 
in  continual  fear  of  his  life  for  forwarding  a  prosecution 
against  a  yeoman  for  night  murder,' ' 

How  far  these  statements  would  have  stood  the  test 
of  a  judicial  examination,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but 
whatever  elements  of  doubt  or  exaggeration  may  cling 
to  particular  instances,  the  broad  features  of  the  story 
are  but  too  evident.  A  reign  of  terror  prevailed  over 
the  counties  which  had  been  desolated  by  the  rebellion, 
for  months  after  armed  resistance  had  ceased,  and  in 
Epite  of  some  serious  efforts  to  repress  it,  military 
licence  was  almost  supreme.  "This  country,'  wrote 
Comwallis  at  the  very  end  of  September,  '  is  daily  be- 
coming more  disturbed.  Religious  animosities  increase, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  encouraged  by  the  foolish 
violence  of  all  the  principal  persons  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  governing  this  island ;  and  the  Irish 
militia,  from  their  repeated  misbehaviour  in  the  field, 
and  their  extreme  licentiousness,  are  fallen  into  such 
universal  contempt  and  abhorrence,  that  when  applica- 
tions are  made  for  the  protection  of  troops,  it  is  oiten 
requested  that  Iriah  militia  may  not  be  sent.' ' 

This  condition  is  not  surprising.  Men  who  had 
been  hastily  embodied  in  a  time  of  great  public  danger, 
and  who  l^d  never  been  subject  to  real  military  disci- 
pUne,  had  been  for  a  long  period  exposed  to  influences 
that  would  have  demoralised  the  best  troops.  Free 
quarters,  martial  law,  and  the  system  of  arbitrary 
hoDse-buming  and  flogging,  sanctioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  covered  by  parliamentary  Acts  of  indemnity. 


'  A.    Brownrigg    (Gorey)    to       786, 786. 
ColonelBlaqoiere, Jan.  17, 1799,  'Comwallis  Correspondence, 

LSSjO.  ;  oompare  Ploirden,  ii.      U.  414,  416. 
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hod  very  naturally  destroyed  all  their  respect  for  law 
and  property,  while  the  many  horrors  of  the  rebellion, 
and  the  sectarian  passions  which  it  had  inflamed,  had 
as  natarally  given  their  licentiousness  a  deep  tinge  of 
fierceness.  The  officers  appear  to  have  been  worse  than 
tiie  men.  Like  most  things  in  Ireland,  militia  appoint- 
ments had  been  constantly  made  electioneering  jobs, 
intended  to  promote  the  political  interests  of  leading 
politicians,'  and  a  power  which  was,  in  the  existing 
state  of  Ireland,  tremendously  great,  was  largely  en- 
trusted to  the  class  of  dissipated  squireens,  to  the  idle, 
drunken,  insolent,  uneducated  middlemen,  who  were 
one  of  the  worst  elements  in  Irish  life,  I  have  already 
described  the  manner  in  which  the  enormous  and  sud- 
den increase  of  farming  profits,  through  the  high  price 
of  com,  had  been  followed  by  a  vast  growth  of  land 
jobbing  and  sub-letting,  which  raised  many  suddenly 
to  comparative  wealth,  enabled  numbers  who  had  for- 
merly been  working  farmers  to  live  an  idle  life,  and 
thus  largely  increased  a  class  which  had  for  some  years 
been  diminishing.  In  counties  where  the  great  pro- 
prietors were  absentees,  and  where  there  were  few  resi- 
dent gentry,  such  men  were  often  made  justices  of 
peace,  and  they  were  especially  conspicuous  among  th© 
yeomanry  and  militia  officers.'    With  all  their  faults. 


'  '  Onl;  a  proportion  of  the  of  the  Irish  militia,  that  there  ie 

captains,  and  none  ot  the  subal-  neither  honour  amongst  the  offi- 

terns,  ot  liisb  militia,  are  gentle-  cers,  not  subordination  and  diB- 

men,  and  everyone  knows  what  a  cipline  in  the  regiments.   .   .  . 

brute  the  uneducated  eon  of  an  But,  notwit^staoiliiig  all  this,  I 

Irish   farmer  or  middleman  is.  should  be  very  happy  to  com- 

...  Tliecaptains  cheat  the  men;  loand,  on  an;  occasion,  a  regi- 

both   they   and    the   subalterns  ment  composed  ot  Irish  militia 

tnabe  themselves  hated  and  de-  soldiers,    put    into  a  good   old 

spised  b;  them. ...  In  short,  if  skeleton  regiment  ol  the  line.    I 

you  except  the  field  officers,  and  know  the  Irish  nation,  a^d  well 
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they  were  abundantly  provided  with  courage,'  and  their 
sporting  tastes  and  unsettled  habits  gave  them  a  natural 
incUnation  to  military  life.  During  the  struggle  of  the 
rebellion  they  rendered  real  service ;  but  in  the  hideous 
military  licence  that  followed,  all  their  worst  qualities 


Dmnkenness,  ae  iu  all  such  periods,  had  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  contagion  of  military  licence  speedily 
infected  the  beat  troops.  Letter  after  letter  came  to 
the  Government,  representing  the  extreme  danger  of 
the  demoralisation  of  the  very  choicest  English  regi- 
ments if  they  remained  longer  in  Ireland.  One  distin- 
guished officer  of  the  Guards,  who  was  quartered  at 
Waterford,  wrote  that  in  that  town  every  second  house 
was  a  whisky  shop,  and  that  he  doubted  whether  the 
efficiency  of  his  own  regiment  could  be  maintained  six 
moQ^  longer  in  such  a  moral  atmosphere.  As  for  the 
Irish  militia,  he  said :  '  Friends  or  foes  are  all  the  same 
to  thera,  and  they  will  plunder  indiscriminately,  ad- 
vancing or  retreating,  and  from  what  I  have  heard,  no 
effort  is  made  to  restrain  them.     The  dread  the  inhabi- 


blow  tha  Irieh  annj,  and  I  am  military  brag-of-war.   Whenever 

cosyioced,  Ih&t  with  good  oMcerB  a    swaggering    debtor    of    this 

and  discipline,  and  a  little  ex-  speoies  was  pressed  for  payment, 

ptrience,  it  would  be  as  fine,  an  ho  . .  .  ended  by  offering  to  give, 

trmj  and  ae  ioyal  as   any  the  instead  of  tho  value  at  his  bond 

King  01  his  ancestors  ever  had,'  or  promise,  "  the  satis/actvm  of 

(Colonel  Crawford  to  Wichham,  a  gentleman,   st    any  hour    or 

Hot.  19, 1798,  B.O.)  place."     Thus    they   pnt   their 

'  Hiss  Edgeworth  has  given  a  promptitude    to    hazard    their 

Tirid  description  of  these  '  mid-  worthless  lives,  in   place  o(  all 

dlemea  who  re-let  the  lands,  and  merit.  ...  It  certainly  was  not 

li'e  npon  the  produce,  not  only  easy  to  do  business  with  those 

in  idleness,  but  in  insolent  idle-  whose  best  resource  was  to  settle 

nesB.    This  kind  of  half-gantry,  accounts    by  wager  of    battle.' 

or  mock-gentry,  seemed  to  jon-  {Life  of  R.  L.  Edgeworth,  ii.  120, 

gider  it  as  the  most  indisputable  121.   See,  loo.  a  striking  passage 

privilege  of  a  gentleman  not  to  on  the  power  acquired  by  this 

piy  his  debts.    They  were  ever  class,  pp.  184, 186.) 
rpsdy  to  meet   oivtl    lam  with 
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touts  have  of  the*  preaence  of  a  regiment  of  militia,  is 
not  to  be  told.  They  shut  up  their  shops,  hide  whatever 
they  have,  and,  in  short,  all  confidence  ia  lost  wherever 
they  make  their  appearance.' ' 

Castlereagh  at  this  time  thought  that  there  was 
little  to  be  feared  in  Ireland  from  disaffection,  but 
much  from  insubordination  and  religious  animosities, 
and  from  the  disposition  to  plunder  which  free  quarters 
had  engendered.'  Comwallis  hated  everything  about 
him,  and  expressed  his  disgust  and  his  despair  in  the 
strongest  and  most  violent  terms.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  he  believed,  were  thoroughly  dis- 
affected. The  militia  would  be  perfectly  useless  in  the 
event  of  a  serions  invasion,  and  the  small  party  who 
had  long  governed  the  country  through  the  support  of 
the  British  Government,  were  at  bitter  enmity  with 
both  the  Papists  and  the  Presbyterians.' 


'  CaslUreagh  Conespondew^e, 
i.  341-343. 

'  ComivallU  Correspondence, 
ii.  406. 

■  Ibid.  ii.  413-415,  418.  Com- 
pare  the  aentimenta  of  one  of  the 
most  promineat  metnbera  of  that 
'small party.'  'BeassDied.'Beres- 
ford  wrote  to  Auckland, 'that  (he 
whole  body  of  the  lower  order  of 
Bomaii  Catholics  of  this  eonotr; 
are  totally  inimical  to  the  Eng- 
lish Qovemment ;  that  they  are 
under  the  influence  ot  the  loweat 
and  worst  clasa  ol  their  priest- 
hood ;  that  all  the  eitravagant 
and  horrid  teneta  of  that  religion 
are  as  deeply  eograTen  in  their 
hearts  as  they  were  a  century 
ago,  or  three  centuries  ago.  and 
theU  they  are  as  barbarous,  ig- 
norant, and  ferocioua  as  they 
vere   then;    and    il    ministers 


imagine  they  can  treat  with  such 
men,  just  as  they  would  with  the 
people  of  TotltBhice  if  they  re- 
belled, they  will  find  themselves 
mlataken.  Again,  the  Diesentera 
are  another  set  of  enemies  to 
British  government.  They  are 
greatly  under  the  influence  ot 
their  ctetg;  a!ao,and  are  taught 
from  their  cradles  to  be  repub. 
licans;  but  their  religion —which 
is  as  fierce  aa  their  politics — 
foibidB  them  to  unite  with  the 
Catholics  ;  and  to  that.  Id  a 
great  measure,  is  owing  that  we 
were  not  all  destroyed  in  this 
rebellion ;  for  I  believe,  that  if 
the  Wexford  people  had  not 
broken  odI  so  early  into  horrid 
acts  of  massacre,  as  they  did, 
the  North  would  have  risen,  and 
who  knows  what  the  event  might 
have  been  ?  .  .  .  The  Church  ot 
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An  immediate  question  of  great  difficulty  was,  what 
to  do  with  the  crowd  of  priaonera  who  had  lain  untried 
in  the  gaols,  many  of  them  for  several  months,  some  of 
them  for  as  much  as  two  years.  A  large  number  were 
well  known  to  the  Government  to  be  deeply  implicated 
m  the  conspiracy,  though  there  was  no  evidence  which 
could  be  produced  in  court.  The  Amnesty  Act,  which 
was  passed  in  1 798,  in  favour  of  rebels  who  surrendered 
their  arms  and  returned  to  their  allegiance,  excluded 
not  only  mnrderera  and  deserters,  but  also  all  persons 
who  had  been  in  custody  for  treason  since  the  beginning 
of  1795,  or  who  had  conspired  with  the  King's  enemy 
to  bring  about  an  invasion,  or  who  had  been  members 
of  the  governing  committees  of  the  United  Irish  con- 
spiracy, or  who  had  been  attainted  in  the  present  seBsioQ 
by  Parliament,  or  convicted  by  court-martial  since  May 
24;  and  it  also  excluded  by  name  about  thirty  persons 
who  were,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  Continent.'  All 
these  could  only  obtain  pardon  by  particular  acts  of 
royal  favour.  The  compact  of  the  Government  with 
the  impriBoned  leaders  gave  rise  to  much  difficulty,  and 
to  long,  bitter,  and  most  wearisome  recriminations. 
Before  the  secret  examinations  had  been  published  by 
the  Government,  extracts  from  them  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  and  a  report  is  said  to  have  gone  abroad, 
that  the  prisoners  had  revealed  the  names  of  their 
fellow- conspirators.  The  State  prisoners,  after  the 
^reement  had  been  made,  though  not  released,  were 
allowed  great  latitude,  and  O'Connor,  Emmet,  and 
McNevin  now  availed  themselves  of  their  liberty  to 


EngUad  men  axe  dll  loyal  aub-  one  reason  wh;  the  latter  ao  re- 

jecta  la  tbe  King,  and  true  to  the  luctautl^  sabmit  to  any  »ots  ol 

British   oonnection,    bat    thoii  lenity  held  out  by  the  Oovern- 

minda  at  preaent  are   inflamed  ment.'      {Beresford    Correspon- 

to  a  great  degree  of   animosity  deiuM,  ii.  1G9, 170.) 
•gainet  tbe  Papists  ;  and  this  ia  >  38  Qeo.  III.  e.  65. 
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have  the  following  advertisement  inserted  in  the  news- 
papers :  *  Having  read  in  the  diflferent  newspapers, 
publications  pretending  to  be  abstracts  of  the  report  of 
the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of 
our  depositions  before  the  Committees  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  assure  the 
public  that  they  are  gross,  and  to  us  astonishing,  mis- 
representations, not  only  not  supported  by,  but  in  many 
instances  directly  contradictory  to,  the  facts  we  really 
stated  on  those  occasions.  We  further  assure  our 
friends,  that  in  no  instance  did  the  name  of  any  in- 
dividual escape  us ;  on  the  contrary,  we  always  refused 
answering  such  questions  as  might  tend  to  implicate 
any  person  whatever,  conformably  to  the  i^eement 
entered  into  by  the  State  prisoners  and  the  Gtovem- 
ment.' 

The  appearance  of  this  advertisement  extremely  ex- 
asperated the  Government.  One  of  their  main  motives 
iu  making  a  treaty  with  men  who  were  immeasurably 
more  guilty  than  nine-tenths  of  those  who  had  been 
shot  or  hanged,  was  to  obtain  from  them  such  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  conspiracy  with  France,  as 
would  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  opinion ;  and 
although  the  extracts  that  had  be«n  published  in  the 
newspapers  consisted  of  only  a  selection  of  some  in- 
criminating parts  of  their  admissions,  it  has  never  been 
shown  that  they  were  inaccurate.  The  advertisement, 
it  was  said,  was  obviously  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  moral  effect  of  these  admissions,  casting 
discredit  and  doubt  upon  the  whole  report,  and  en- 
couraging the  conspirators  who  were  still  at  large ;  and 
it  was  published  immediately  after  the  news  had  arrived 
of  the  landing  of  a  French  expedition  in  Connaught, 
and  when  there  was,  in  consequence,  grave  danger  of 
the  rebellion  being  rekindled.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  sentiments  of  the  Government  were  fully 
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echoed,  and  by  no  one  more  powerfully  than  by  Plunket, 
who  represented  the  email  party  still  adhering  to  the 
riewfl  of  Grattan.  He  described  the  advertisement  as 
'a  species  of  proclamation  or  manifesto,  couched  in  the 
most  hbellous  and  insolent  language,  and  proceeding 
from  three  men  who  were  signal  instances  of  the  royal 
mercy,  .  .  .  urging  to  rebellion  and  to  the  aid  of  a 
ftench  invasion,  calling  upon  their  friends  to  cast  from 
tiem  all  fear  of  having  been  detected  in  their  treasons, 
and  to  prosecute  anew  their  machinations.' '  Some 
men  even  maintained  that  the  compact  had  been  broken, 
and  that  the  priaoners  shonld  be  tried  by  martial  law. 
The  Government,  however,  acted  more  moderately. 
The  State  prisoners,  to  their  great  indignation,  were 
DOW  subjected  to  strict  confinement,  and  by  the  direc- 
lioQ  of  Pitt  himself,  those  who  had  signed  the  adver- 
tisement were  re-examined  before  the  Committee,  and 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  their  former 
widence.  It  is  but  justice  to  them  to  say,  that  they 
did  this  without  difficulty.* 

They  had  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  terms  of 
an  Act  which  was  subsequently  passed,  depriving  them 
ofthe  right  of  returning,  when  banished,  to  the  King's 
dominions,  or  going  to  any  country  at  war  with  the 
Kiug.  The  preamble  described  them  as  men  '  who, 
being  conscious  of  their  flagrant  and  enormous  guilt, 
hare  expressed  their  contrition  for  the  same,  and  have 
most  humbly  implored  his  Majesty's  mercy  ...  to 
grant  his  royal  pardon  to  them  on  condition  of  theii 

'  There  is  only  a  newspaper  IrUh  History,  p.  163.) 

nport  of  Plunliet'B  speech  (re-  "  ComiBallis  Correspondence, 

prodncedbyMadden.iii.75];but  ii.   390,  391,  399,  403;   Castle- 

ilia  sufficient  to  show  the  false-  reagkCorTespinuieiKe,i.^2^,3^0, 

hoi  ot   UcKevin's   statement,  336,337;  Madden's  Unite:!  Irish- 

IbU  Plunket  &dvocat«<l  the  snm-  men,  iii.  56, 57,74-76;  McNevin's 

luiy  eiecution  of  the  signfers  of  Pieces  of  Irish  History,  pp.  160- 

(be  advertisement.      (Pieee»   of  163 ;  Plowden,  ii.  SOS,  806. 
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being  transported,  banished,  or  exiled,' '  It  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  less  felicitously  or  less  truly  their 
attitude,  and  Neilson  wrote  a  letter  indignantly  denying 
that  they  had  either  acknowledged  their  guilt,  retracted 
their  opinions,  or  implored  pardon.  It  is  stated  that  he 
was  only  restrained  from  publishing  his  protest  by  the 
threat,  that  in  that  case  the  Government  would  consider 
the  whole  treaty  as  cancelled,  and  send  alt  the  prisoners 
to  trial. ' 

Another  difficulty  speedily  followed.  The  first  in- 
tention had  been  to  send  the  State  prisoners  to  America, 
but  Portland  considered  that,  by  the  taw  of  nations. 
Powers  at  amity  have  not  a  right  to  transport  to  each 
other,  without  permission,  such  of  their  subjects  as  had 
committed  crimes,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
American  Government  had  not  the  smallest  intention 
of  giving  this  permission.  Rufus  King,  the  American 
Minister  iu  London,  officially  announced  that  the 
President,  under  the  powers  given  him  by  a  recent 
Act,  would  not  suffer  any  of  the  traitors  from  Ireland 
to  land  in  America,  and  that  if  they  set  foot  on  shore, 
he  would  instantly  have  them  sent  back  to  Europe.' 

In  a  reply  that  King  subsequently  wrote  to  the 
remonstrances  of  an  Irishman,  there  is  a  passage 
justifying  this  decision,  which  is  so  curious,  as  showing 
the  part  Irish  immigrants  had  already  begun  to  play  in 
American  politics,  that  it  is  deserving  of  a  full  quota- 
tion. 'In  common  with  others,'  he  wrote,  'we  have 
felt  the  influence  of  the  changes  that  have  successively 
taken  place  in  Prance,  and  unfortunately  a  portion  of 
our  inhabitants  have  erroneously  supposed  that  our 
civil  and  political  institutions,  as  well  as  our  national 


'  38  Geo.  III.  c.  78,  »  Comioallis  Corresptmdence, 

'  See    O'Connor's    Letter    to      ii.  126,  430  ;  CaatUreagh  Cone- 
Lord  Castlcreagh.  ipmtdsnce,  i.  394-396. 
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policy,  might  be  improved  by  &  cloee  imitation  of 
France.  This  opinion,  the  propagation  of  which  was 
made  the  duty,  and  became  the  chief  employment,  of 
the  French  agents  residing  among  us,  created  a  more 
considerable  division  among  our  people,  and  required  a 
greater  watchfulness  and  activity  from  the  Government, 
tban  could  beforehand  have  been  apprehended.  I  am 
Borry  to  make  the  remark  .  .  ,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  emigrants  from  Ireland,  and  especially  in  the 
Middle  States,  have,  upon  this  occasion,  arranged  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  malcontents,  I  ought  to  except 
from  this  remark,  most  of  the  enlightened  and  well- 
edncated  Irishmen  who  reside  among  us,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  I  might  confine  it  to  the  indigent  and 
illiterate,  who,  entertaining  an  attachment  to  freedom, 
are  unable  to  appreciate  those  salutary  restraints,  with- 
out which  it  degenerates  into  anarchy.  It  would  be 
injustice  to  say,  that  the  Irish  emigrants  are  more 
national  than  those  of  other  countries,  yet,  being  a 
numerous  though  Very  minor  portion  of  our  population, 
they  are  capable,  from  causes  it  is  needless  now  to  ex- 
plain, of  being  generally  brought  to  act  in  concert,  and 
under  artful  leaders  may  be,  as  they  have  been,  enlisted 
in  mlBchievous  combinations  against  our  Government.' ' 
The  result  of  the  attitude  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment was,  that  the  leading  members  of  the  conspiracy 
still  remained  in  confinement  for  considerably  more  than 
three  years.  A  proposal  which  they  made  to  go  to 
Germany  was  not  accepted,'  and  the  Ehike  of  Portland 
peremptorily  directed  that  they  should  be  kept  in  strict 
custody.  In  the  beginning  of  December,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Government  was  formally  announced  by  a 


'  McNevin's   PUces   of  Irish      23, 1799. 
Uislory.  p.  230.    This  letter  wsa  '  CommallU  Corresponden 

vTltten  to  Henry  JacbBOD,  Aug.      ii.  436. 
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written  message,  which  stated  that  fifteen  of  their 
number  could  not  be  liberated  at  present,  though  the 
other  State  prisoners  named  in  the  Banishment  Bill 
would  be  permitted  to  retire  to  any  neutral  country  on 
the  Continent,  on  giving  security  not  to  pass  into  an 
enemy's  country.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  expressed  his 
regret  '  that  a  change  of  circumstances  '  had  rendered 
this  precaution  necessary,  and  his  determination  to 
extend  a  similar  indulgence  to  the  prisoners  now  ex- 
cepted, as  soon  as  it  was  consistent  with  the  public 
safety. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  necessary  to  enter  in  detail  into 
the  long  and  angry  controversy  that  ensued.  O'Connor 
and  his  fellow-prisoners  contended,  that  their  continued 
detention  after  they  had  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  com- 
pact, was  a  breach  of  faith  to  men  who  were  untried 
and  unconvicted,  and  that  the  Government  were  bound 
in  honour  to  permit  them  at  once  to  emigrate  to  the 
Continent.  Castlereagh,  on  the  other  hand,  had  from 
the  beginning  stated  that  the  Government  had  reserved 
a  full  discretion  of  retaining  the  prisoners  in  custody, 
as  long  as  the  war  should  last,  provided  their  liberation 
was  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  public  safety.'  The 
excepted  prisoners  in  Dublin,  as  well  as  a  few  from 
Belfast,  were  soon  after  removed  to  Fort  St.  George,  in 
Inverness- shire  in  Scotland,  where  some  of  them  re- 
mained till  the  middle  of  1 802.  It  is  worthy  of  special 
notice,  that  of  the  twenty  prisoners  who  were  selected 
for  confinement  in  this  fortress  on  account  of  the  pro- 

'  Compare    the    Castlereagh  thing   aboat  the  time  of   their 

Correapondence,  i.  350,  with  tbe  release,  but  simplf  states  their 

accounts  of    the  three   leading  Teadineaa  *  to  emigrate   to  such 

United    Irishmen,    which     are  couutr;  as  shall   be  agreed  on 

given    in   MoNevin's  Pieces  of  between  them  and  the  Oovem- 

Irish  History,  and  in  MEidden.  went.'     See  Arthur  O'Connor's 

The  paper  signed  by  the  saTenty-  Letter  to  Lard  Castlereayh,  p. 

tbice   Btate  pnsoners   saya  no-  10. 
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minent  part  they  tad  taken  ia  organising  the  conspiracy, 
ten  were  nominal  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
six  were  Presbyterians,  and  only  four  were  Catholics.' 

Pew  men  can  have  had  a  loftier  opinion  of  their 
own  merits  than  O'Connor,  Emmet,  and  McNevin,  and 
they  have  written  tvith  burning  indignation  the  account 
of  their  wrongs.  At  the  same  time,  the  fate  of  these 
leading  conspirators,  who  endured  a  long,  but  by  no 
means  severe,  imprisonment,  and  were  afterwards  exiled 
to  the  Continent  or  to  America,  was  a  very  different  one 
from  that  of  multitudes  of  humbler  men,  who  were 
probably  far  less  guilty.  A  stream  of  Irish  political 
prisoners  was  poured  into  the  penal  settlement  of 
Botany  Bay,  and  they  played  some  part  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  especially  of 
Australian  Catholicism.  In  November  1796,  Governor 
Hunter  wrote  home  complaining  of  the  turbulent  and 
seditious  disposition  of  a  large  number  of  Irish  Defenders 
who  had  been  sent  out  in  the  two  preceding  years ;  but 
he  acknowledged  that  they  had  one  very  real  ^evance, 
for  neither  the  date  of  their  conviction  nor  the  length 
of  their  sentence  was  known  in  Australia.  In  September 
1800,  Governor  King  announced  that  the  seditious  spirit 
among  the  Irish  political  convicts  had  risen  to  '  a  very 
great  height,'  and  had  been  much  fostered  by  a  priest 
who  was  among  them.  He  adds,  that  the  number  of 
rebels  who  had  been  sent  from  Ireland  since  the  late 
disturbances  in  that  country,  was  2i}5,  exclusive  of  the 
Defenders  sent  out  in  1794 ;  that  there  were  now  about 
450  Irish  convicts  in  the  colony,  but  that  some  of  them 
were  ordinary  felons.  In  the  spring  of  1801,  attempts 
at  insurrection  were  made ;  pikes  were  discovered,  and 
the  governor  complained  that  135  new  convicts  had 
juat  arrived  from  Cork,   '  of  the  most  desperate   and 


'  Dickson's  NarraHve,  pp- 112, 118. 
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diabolical  characters  that  could  be  selected  throughout 
that  kingdom,  together  with  a  Catholic  priest  of  most 
notorious  Beditiou3  and  rebellious  principles.'  There 
were  now,  he  said,  not  less  than  600  avowed  and  un- 
repentant United  Irishmen  among  the  convicts.  A 
year  later  he  repeated  bis  complaint,  urging  that  if 
seditious  republicans  continued  to  be  sent,  the  colony 
would  soon  be  composed  of  few  other  characters ;  and, 
in  May  1803,  he  writes  that  '  the  list  of  fourteen  men 
condemned  lately  to  die  was  caused  by  one  of  those  un- 
happy events  that  happen  more  or  less  on  the  importa- 
tion of  each  cai^o  of  Irish  convicts.'  In  ISOl,  his 
warnings  were  justified  by  a  serious  Irish  rebellion  in 
New  South  Wales,  which  was  not  suppressed  without 
some  bloodshed.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  beneath 
the  Southern  Cross,  as  in  every  disturbance  at  home, 
the  familiar  figure  of  the  Irish  informer  at  ouce  ap- 
peared. An  old  Irish  rebel,  who  declared  that  he  had 
suffered  so  much  by  rebellion  that  he  would  never  again 
be  implica'ted  in  it,  gave  the  first  information  of  the 
designs  of  the  conspirators.' 

The  political  prisoners  in  New  South  Wales  were 
usually  men  who  had  been  convicted  under  the  Insure 
rection  Act  or  by  courts-martial,  and  many  of  them 
were  men  who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  but  whose 

'  I  hsTB  taken  these  facls  in  New  South  Wales,  and  a  warm 
from  Mr.  James  Bonwick's  verj  frienil  of  the  governor.  Thomas 
interesting  little  work,  called  Mair,  the  Scotch  Jacobin,  unlike 
First  Twenty  Years  of  Australia,  moat  of  his  party,  was  a  einoere 
pp.  53-66.  Mr.  Bonwick  states,  Christian,  and  employed  himself 
that  three  Catholio  priests  were  much  in  distribating  Scripture 
among  the  Irish  convicts,  and  extracts  among  the  convicta. 
that  a  Protestant  cletgyman,  Some  additional  information 
named  Henry  Fulton,  who  was  about  the  Irish  political  prison- 
transported  on  acconnt.  of  his  eis  in  Australia  will  be  found 
participation  in  the  rebellion  of  in  Mr.  Busden's  SUt.  of  Aua- 
1798,  became  one  of  the  most  tralia,  i.  221,  280-397.  See,  too, 
prominent  and  useful  clergymen  Holt's  Memoirs,  vol,  ii. 
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sentences  had  been  commuted.  Other  prisoners  were 
permitted  to  serve  in  the  army  and  navy.  It  was 
intended  that  these  forced  recruite  should  serve  only  in 
the  dangerous  climates  of  the  West  Indies,  but  they 
gradnally  percolated  all  branches  of  the  service,  and 
their  possible  influence  was  a  cause  of  some  anxiety, 
both  to  the  civil  and  military  authorities.'  It  appears 
that,  at  the  end  of  October  1798,  about  300  political 
prisoners  were  in  confinement  in  the  difierent  gaols  of 
Ireland,  in  addition  to  the  eighty  who  were  banished 
by  Act  of  Parliament.^  The  Government  was  soon 
aherwards  relieved  of  the  einbarrasament,  in  a  some- 
what unexpected  way.  A  message  came  in  Janaary 
1799  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  offering  to  take  able- 
bodied  Irish  rebels  who  were  fit  and  willing  to  serve  as 
privates  in  the  Prussian  army.  The  offer  was  gladly 
accepted.  A  Prussian  officer,  named  Schonler,  came 
over  to  Ireland  to  select  the  recruita,  and  on  September 
8  of  that  year  a  transport  sailed  from  Waterford  for 
Eroden,  bearing  318  Irishmen  to  the  Continent.^ 

When  Comwallis  first  came  to  Ireland,  Bishop 
Percy  described  him  aa  very  civil  and  pleasant,  but 
added,  '  he  will  not  be  a  favourite  here,  for  he  is  very 
sober  himself,  and  does  not  push  the  bottle.     They  also 


'  Ca&tlereagh  Corrtspondtnct,  posing  of  them,  appears  to  me 

i.  343.     Some  time  before  the  certainly  not  less  exceptionable, 

insurrection    hod    broken    oat,  tban  that  of  placing  them  in  the 

Portland  begged  that  Irish  se-  60th  Regiment.'      (Portland  to 

ditioQS  prisoners  might  not  be  Camden,  July  3, 1797, 1.S.F.O.) 

brought  to  the  English  ports,  '  GarmeaMia  Correspondence, 

'  becaose  we  are  wholly  unpre-  ii.  424-126. 

pared  for  their  reaepl^oil,  and  '  A  number  of  letters  about 


the  arm;  is  in  general  fall  as  this  transaction  will  be  found  ii 
little  mdiued  as  the  navy,  to  ad.  the  I.^.P.O..  Miles  Byrne  de- 
mit persons  of  that  description  clares  that  the  deported  Irish 
into  any  of  their  corps.  ...  As  were  compelled  to  work  tor  years 
to  their  being  sent  to  the  corps  in  the  Prnssian  mines.  (See 
in  Botany  Bay,  this  mode  of  dk-  Byrne's  MemoiTS,  iii.  163, 1G4.) 
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think  him  too  merciful  to  the  rebels.' '  The  prediction 
was  fully  verified,  and  the  outcrieB  against  '  the  ruinous 
system  of  lenity '  of  the  ^rd  Lieutenant,  were  long 
and  loud  among  the  supporters  of  the  Government. 
Clare,  who  had  at  first  taken  a  different  course,  very 
soon  subscribed  to  the  condemnation.  He  maintained 
that  Comwallis  had  '  much  mistaken  the  nature  of  the 
people,  in  supposing  that  they  were  to  be  brought  back 
to  submission  by  a  system  nearly  of  indiscriminate 
impunity  for  the  most  enormous  offences  ; '  that  he  liad 
exasperated  the  loyal,  and  encouraged  the  rebels,  and 
that  nothing  but  a  severe  and  terrible  lesson  would 
ever  put  a  stop  to  rebellion  and  outrage  in  Ireland. 
He  quoted  with  some  felicity  a  passage  from  General 
Tarleton's  History  of  the  American  campaigns  of  1780 
and  1781,  in  which  Comwallis  was  represented  as 
having  pursued  a  similar  policy  in  South  Carolina,  in 
hopes  of  giving  offence  to  neither  party,  and  having  by 
hia  mistaken  lenity  greatly  encouraged  and  strengthened, 
without  in  any  degree  conciliating,  the  disloyal,  while 
he  at  once  discouraged  and  exasperated  those  who  had 
been  ruined  by  their  attachment  to  the  Crown.* 


'  Bishop   Percy  to   hia  wiEe,  mauryotE  permanent  dut;  in  the 

Jnlj  30. 1798.  countj  of  Wicklow ;  hU  aUeged 

' AucklandCoTrespimilence,ly.  neglect  of  the  late  outrages  in 

70,  71.    The  following  curiona  Weiford  and  Kildare;  hia  gys- 

extract    from    a    private   letter  tern  of  mercy  to  the  rebels,  con- 

givBE  a  vivid  picture  of  the  atate  trasted  with  his  severe  sentence 

of  feeling.     'Hia  Eioellencj  is  of  oensureonWollaghan'scourt- 

held  in  verj  little  respect.    The  martial— atenniverEaUybrought 

length  of  time  he  took  to  beat  in  charge  agdnst   him    in   all 

Humbert,  his  sabsequent  alleged  companiea.  as  indicating  a  deter- 

disregard  to  the  rebels  in  Con-  ihination  on  his  part  to  render 

naught,  his  thirtydajs'  permis-  the  kingdom,  upon  ayetem,  nn- 

aion  to  them  to  cat  the  Protea-  comfortable  to  the  Protea^nts, 

tants'  thtoats,  his  orders  to  the  and  thereby  to  force  them  to  be- 

army  to  retire  to  the  interior  on  come  the  soUcitors  for  an  union, 

the    approach   of   an    invading  The  devil  of  this  language   is, 

enemy  ;    his   patting    the   yeo-  that  it   is   chiefly  held  by  the 
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It  is  true  that  the  syetem  of  government  nnder 
Lord  Comwallia  was  less  sanguinary  than  ander  Lord 
Camden ;  but  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  of  Caetle- 
re^h  to  Wickham,  in  the  March  of  1 799,  will  probably 
be,  to  most  persons,  quite  sufficient  to  acquit  it  of  any 
excess  in  lenity.  Nearly  400  persons,  Castlereagh  says, 
had  been  already  tried  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  Of 
these,  131  were  condemned  to  death,  and  81  were 
executed.  '  This  forms  but  a  proportion  of  the  number 
of  victims  to ,  public  justice,  for  acts  of  treason  and 
rebellion  in  the  disturbed  districts.  Numbers  were 
tried  and  executed  by  order  of  the  general  officers, 
whose  cases  never  came  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  it  appears  by  the  inclosed  return  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  Crown,  that  418  persons  were  banished  or  trans- 
ported by  sentences  of  courts-martial.  .  .  .  Since  Lord 
Comwallia's  arrival,  exclusive  of  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment by  military  tribunals,  great  numbers  were  con- 
victed at  the  autumn  assizes.' ' 

Of  the  total  loss  of  life  during  the  rebellion,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  any  kind  of  certainty.  The 
estimates  on  the  subject  are  widely  different,  and  almost 
wholly  conjectural.  Madden,  the  most  learned  of  the 
apologists  of  the  United  Irishmen,  pretends  that  not 
less  than  70,000  persons  must  have  perished  in  Ireland, 
during  the  two  months'  struggle;^  but  Newenham,  who 
was  a  contemporary  writer,  singularly  free  from  party 
passion  and  prejudice,  and  much  accustomed  to  careful 
statistical  investigations,  formed  a  far  more  moderate 
estimate.  He  calculated  that  the  direct  loss  during  the 
rebellion  was  about  15,000,     About  1,600,  he  says,  of 

most  approved   friends   of   Go-  Office.) 

vernment.'       (Sir    G.    Hill     to  '  Madden's  United  Irishmen, 

Cooke,  November  15, 1798.)  i.  363.     He  aays,  20,000  of  the 

'CaBtleTeagbloWickhamfpri-  King's  troopB  and  50,000  of  the 

tale),  March  6,  1799.    -{Becard  people  peciBhed. 
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the  King's  troops,  and  about  11,000  of  the  rebels,  fell 
in  the  field.  About  400  loyal  pereons  were  massacred 
or  assassinated,  and  2,000  rebels  were  exiled  or  hanged.' 
The  moat  horrible  feature  was  the  great  number  of 
helpless,  unarmed  men,  who  were  either  deliberately 
murdered  by  the  rebels,  or  shot  down  by  the  troops. 
'  For  several  months,'  writes  Mary  Leadbeater,  '  there 
was  no  sale  for  bacon  cured  in  Ireland,  from  the  well- 
founded  dread  of  the  hogs  having  fed  upon  the  flesh  of 

Of  the  loss  of  property,  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
Bpeak  with  accuracy.  The  claims  sent  in  by  the  suffer- 
ing loyalists  amounted  to  823,51 7Z.;  '  but  who,' writes 
Gordon, '  will  pretend  to  compute  the  damages  of  the 
croppies,  whose  houses  were  burned,  and  effects  pillaged 
and  destroyed,  and  who,  barred  from  compensation,  sent 
in  no  estimate  to  the  commissioners?'  And,  in  addition 
to  this,  we  must  remember  the  enormously  increased 
miiitaiy  expenditure,  which  was  imposed  upon  the 
country,  and  the  terrible  shock  that  was  given,  both  to 
industry  and  to  credit.^ 

The  double  burden,  indeed,  of  foreign  war,  and  of 
internal  convulsion,  was  fast  weighing  down  the  finances 
of  Ireland,  which  had,  a  few  years  before,  been  so  sound 
and  prosperous  ;  and  although  the  increase  of  debt 
seemed  small  compared  with  that  of  England,  and  was 
much  exceeded  in  Ireland  in  the  years  that  followed 
the  Union,  it  was  suflBciently  rapid  to  justify  very  grave 

I  Nawenham,  On  Irish  Popu-  the   ooanfrj  will  now  be  in  a 

laiion,  p.  131.    Alexander  Mars-  much   more   secure    state   than 

den,  who  held  a  verj  confidential  before.'     (A.  Marsden  to  Mcgsrs. 

post  under  the  Irish  Government,  Goldamid,  Aug.  4, 1798, 1.S.P.O.) 

wrote :  '  There  have  not  less  than  '  Leadbeater  Papers,  i.  247. 

20,000  persons  lallen  in  this  con-  '  Compare  Gordon's  History  of 

fliet,  which    for  the   time  was  (fte  Re6eiit<m,pp.  202,  203;  Mna- 

carried  on  with  great  inveteracy.  grave,  p.  636;  Newenham's  State 

It  was  a  desperate  remedj,  but  of  Ireland,  pp.  274,  2J5. 
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apprehensions.  WTien  the  war  broke  out,  the  Irish 
national  debt  was  2,344,314?.'  At  the  end  of  1797, 
the  funded  debt  had  risen  to  9,485, 756Z.,  of  which 
6,196,3161.  was  owed  to  England,  and  it  was  computed 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  country  exceeded  its  income 
by  about  2,7OO,O0OZ."  The  terrible  months  that  fol- 
lowed, greatly  aggravated  the  situation.  Between  De- 
cember 1797  and  August  1798,  Ireland  borrowed  no 
less  than  4,966, 666Z.,  nearly  all  of  it  at  more  than 
6  per  cent.,  and  a  lai^  proportion  at  more  than  7  per 
cent.* 

This  was  a  grievous  evil,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
great  spring  of  national  prosperity  was  not  yet  seriously 
impaired.  A  country  which  is  essentially  agricultural, 
will  flourish  when  agriculture  is  prosperous,  even  in 
spite  of  very  serious  and  sanguinary  convulsions.  In 
the  height  of  the  struggle,  Beresford  wrote  that  it  was 
'  moat  strange  and  extraordinary,'  that  the  revenue 
every  week  was  rising  in  a  degree  that  had  been 
hitherto  unknown.*  The  moral  scars  left  by  the  re- 
bellion were  deep  and  indelible,  and  it  changed  the 
whole  character  of  Irish  life,  but  the  material  devasta- 
tion rapidly  disappeared.  There  were  largo  districts, 
it  is  true,  where,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  houses, 
and  the  neglect  or  ruin  of  agriculture,  extreme  misery 
prevailed,  but  the  harvest  of  1798  was  a  very  good  one, 
and  this  fact  did  more  than  any  measures  of  politicians 
to  appease  the  country.  In  August,  Clare  noticed  the 
rich  com  crops  that  were  ripening  over  the  rebel  dis- 
tricts through  which  he  passed,  and  he  observed  that 
the  common  people  were  everywhere  returning  to  their 
ordinary  occupations.* 

■  Vol  ii  p.  490.  •  Ibid.  pp.  167, 168. 

'  See  a  letter  al  Beiesford  to  *  Auckland     Correnpfmdejice, 

Auckland.      {Beres/ord     Com-  W.  *42. 
rpmdenee,  ii.  181.)  ■  Ibid.  iv.  37. 
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TTiere  waa  one  ignoble  task,  in  which  the  Gtovem- 
ment  and  many  of  those  who  Warned  the  Government 
for  its  lenity,  were  fully  agreed.  It  was  in  doing  all 
that  lay  in  their  power  to  blacken  the  character  of  the 
man  who,  since  the  death  of  Burke,  waa  by  far  the 
greatest  of  living  Irishmen.  The  savage  assaults  that, 
in  the  last  half  of  1798,  were  directed  against  the 
character  of  Grattan,  form  one  of  the  moat  shameful 
incidents  of  this  shameful  time.  In  some  respects, 
indeed,  they  had  the  motive  of  self-defence.  The  Fitz- 
william  episode  had  so  visibly  and  so  largely  contributed 
to  the  calamities  of  the  last  few  years,  that  it  waa  very 
necessary  for  those  who  had  brought  about  the  recall 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  the  reversal  of  his  policy,  if 
they  desired  to  exculpate  themselves  from  a  terrible 
weight  of  responsibility,  to  represent  his  appointment 
and  policy  as  the  main  source  of  the  evil.  Catholic 
emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform  had  been  the 
first  avowed  objects  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  long 
before  the  United  Irish  conspiracy  had  arisen,  Grattan 
had  been  their  most  powerful  advocate.  He  had  opposed 
some  parts  of  the  coercive  legislation  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  he  had  constantly  denounced  the  acta  of  military 
and  Orange  violence  which  had  been  so  largely  practised 
with  their  approval  or  connivance,  and  he  had  com- 
mitted the  still  more  deadly  offence  of  predicting  only 
too  faithfully  the  consequences  that  would  follow  from 
them.  It  is  true,  that  he  had  exerted  all  his  eloquence 
and  influence  in  opposition  to  French  democracy ;  that 
he  had  never  failed  to  urge  that  democracy  of  any 
kind  would  be  ruinous  to  Ireland ;  that  he  had  shown 
in  every  possible  way,  and  on  every  occasion,  the  depth 
of  his  conviction  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  must 
stand  or  fall  together ;  that  he  had  uniformly  taught 
the  people,  that  no  reform  was  likely  to  do  them  good 
which  was  not  constitutionally  effected  with  the  support 
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of  their  gentry  and  through  the  medium  of  their  Par- 
liament; that  the  United  Irish  movement  was  essentially 
n  revolt  against  his  teaching  and  authority,  and  that  it 
had  brought  about  tlie  almost  total  destruction  of  his 
influence.  All  this  was  incontestabiy  true,  but  in  the 
fierce  reaction  against  Liberal  ideas,  it  is  perhaps  not 
wonderful  that  the  tide  should  have  run  furiously 
against  the  man  who  had  been  for  many  years  their 
greatest  representative  in  Ireland. 

A  long  and  extremely  scurrilous  attack  upon  Grattan, 
and  his  whole  life  and  policy,  had  been  written  by  Dr. 
Dnigenan  in  1797,  in  reply  to  the  address  which  Grattan 
tad  published  when  he  seceded  from  Parliament.  It 
had  been  sent  over  to  London,  and  refused  by  a  pub- 
liaber,  but  it  appeared  in  Dublin  immediately  after  the 
snppression  of  the  rebellion.  In  general  the  writings 
and  speeches  of  Duigeuan,  though  they  contained  a 
good  deal  of  curious  learning,  neither  received,  nor 
deserved,  much  attention,  but  this  work  so  exactly  fell 
in  with  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  moment,  that  it 
speedily  ran  through  at  least  five  editions.  A  reader 
»ho  is  exempt  from  the  passions  of  that  time,  would 
find  it  difficult  to  conceive  a  grosser  or  more  impudent 
travesty  of  history.  The  calamities  that  had  befallen 
Ireland,  in  the  opinion  of  Duigenan,  were  mainly  due  to 
two  men,  Burke  and  Grattan.  Burke  was  essentially 
a  Romanist,  and  passionately  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Popery,  and  the  main  object  of  all  his  later  policy 
iiad  been  to  overturn  the  Protestant  Establishment  in 
Ireland,  and  to  substitute  Popery  in  its  room.  'Whether 
Mp.  Burke  bad,  at  the  time  he  formed  his  project  of 
establishing  Popery  in  Ireland,  entertained  it  only  as  a 
step  towards  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  the  British 
Empire,  ia  not  quite  clear,  though  his  strong  attachment 
to  republican  principles  during  the  American  war  gives 
good  ground  for  suspecting  him  of  such  a  design.'     In 
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the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  Burke  liad  contributed  as 
mucb  as  any  man  in  England  to  the  separation  of 
America  from  the  mother  country,  and  it  was  very 
probably  the  success  of  the  American  rebellion  that  en- 
couraged bim  to  undertake  his  Irish  enterprise.  It  ia 
true  that  be  afterwards  '  changed,  or  affected  to  change, 
all  bis  former  opiuions  in  favour  of  republicanism,'  but 
the  explanation  was  very  evident.  It  was  because  tbe 
French  Bevolution  had  proved  hostile  to  Popery. 

But  if  there  was  some  ambiguity  about  tbe  motives 
of  Burke,  those  of  Grattan  were  abundantly  clear. 
Accoiding  to  this  veracious  chronicler,  tbe  steady  object 
which  inspired  all  bis  acta  and  all  his  speeches  ever 
since  tbe  American  war,  was  tbe  separation  of  Ireland 
from  the  British  Empire.  Ambition  and  avarice  were 
his  guiding  motives ;  coalitions  between  republican  in- 
fidels and  Popish  bigots  were  his  chosen  means.  All 
this  was  developed  in  a  strain  of  the  coarsest  invective, 
A  passage  from  tbe  Psalms  was  selected  as  the  motto, 
and  it  was  the  keynote  of  tbe  whole  book.  '  Thy  tongue 
imagineth  wickedness,  and  with  lies  thou  cuttest  like  a 
sharp  razor.  Thou  hast  loved  unrighteousness  more 
than  goodness,  and  to  talk  of  lies  more  than  righteous- 
ness. Thou  hast  loved  to  speak  all  words  that  may 
do  hurt,  oh  thou  false  tongue  ! ' 

Such  was  the  book  wJiich  suddenly  rose  to  popu- 
larity in  Ireland,  which  was  spoken  of  with  delight  in 
ministerial  circles,  and  was  eulogised  in  unqualified 
terms  by  Canning  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.' 
The  cry  against  Grattan  was  very  violent,  and  members 
in  the  close  confidence  of  tbe  Government  were  ex- 
tremely anxious,  if  possible,  to  connect  him  with  tbe 
United  Irish  conspiracy.  It  was  perfectly  true  that 
some  of  its  members  had  at  one  time  been  his  followers. 
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and  it  was  true  also  that  in  his  capacity  of  leader  in 
Parliament  of  the  party  which  took  charge  of  the  ques- 
tions of  Catholic  emancipation  and  reform,  Grattan 
had  come  in  contact  with,  and  had  occasionally  seen 
at  Tinnehinch,  conspicuous  Ulster  reformers,  who  were 
in  fact  United  Irishmen.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  a  common  thing  for  active  politicians  to  go  down 
nnsolicited  to  the  county  of  Wicklow  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  his  advice,  or  of  bringing  him  information 
or  complaints.  We  have  already  had  an  example  of 
such  a  conference,  and  we  have  seen  the  earnestness 
with  which  Grattan  availed  himself  of  the  occasion,  to 
impress  upon  the  democratic  leaders  how  great  a 
calamity  to  Ireland,  a  French  invasion  must  inevit- 
ably prove.'  It  is  also  true  that,  at  the  trial  of 
Arthur  O'Connor,  Grattan,  like  the  leading  members 
of  the  English  Opposition,  had  been  called  as  a  wit- 
ness for  the  defence;  but  the  published  account  of 
the  trial  clearly  shows  that,  nnlike  the  English  wit- 
nesses, he  confined  his  evidence  to  a  bare  statement 
of  the  good  private  character  of  O'Connor,  and  to 
denying  that  he  had  ever  heard  him  express  an 
opinion  favourable  to  invasion. 

In  truth,  the  attitude  of  Grattan  towards  the  French 
Eevolution  had,  from  the  beginning,  profoundly  sepa- 
rated him  from  its  admirers.  There  was  on  both  sides 
much  coldness  and  distrust,  and  Grattan  appears  to 
have  had  only  a  alight  and  superficial  acquaintance 
even  with  Arthur  O'Connor  and  Lord  Edward  Fitn- 
gerald,  who  sat  with  him  in  Parliament,  and  who 
belonged  to  the  same  sphere  of  social  life.  We  have 
seen  how  he  had  warned  the  Catholic  Committee  against 
Tone,  and  how  contemptuously  he  had  spoken  of  the 
abihties   of  Emmet.     He  can  hardly,   however,   have 

'  Vol.  iii.  pp.  383.  384. 
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failed  to  suapect  that  some  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
into  occasional  contact  were  steeped  in  treason,  and  at 
the  time  when  there  was  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  implicate  Grattan,  a  Government 
informer  called  Hughes  came  forward,  and  told  on  oath 
before  the  Secret  Commission  of  Parliament  the  follow- 
ing story,  which  was  all  the  more  dangerous  because 
some  parts  of  it  were  undoubtedly  true. 

He  said  tJiat  about  April  28,  1798,  he  had  accom- 
panied Neilson  to  breakfast  with  Sweetman,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  Catholic  United  Irishmen,  who 
was  then  in  confinement,  and  that  he  afterwards,  with 
Neilson,  proceeded  in  Sweetman'a  carriage  to  Tinne- 
hinch.  He  was  present,  he  said,  when  Grattan  asked 
Neilson  many  questions  about  the  state  of  Ulster.  Grattan 
inquired  how  many  families  had  been  driven  out,  how 
many  houses  had  been  burned  by  the  Government  or  by 
the  Orangemen,  and  what  was  the  probable  stren^h  of 
the  United  Irishmen  and  of  tbe  Orangemen  in  Ulster, 
Hughes  added  that  in  the  course  of  the  conversation 
Grattan  said  he  supposed  Neilson  was  a  United  Irish- 
man, and  that  Neilson  answered  that  lie  was;  that 
Neilson  and  Grattan  were  for  some  time  alone  together ; 
that  on  their  return  to  Dublin,  Neilson  told  him  that  his 
object  in  going  to  Tinnehinch  had  been  '  to  ask  Grattan 
whether  he  would  come  forward,  and  that  he  had  sworn 
him.'  Hughes  added  also,  that  he  saw  a  printed  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Irishmen  in  Gratt&n's  library ;  that 
he  heard  Grattan  tell  Neilson  that  he  would  be  in  town, 
about  the  following  Tuesday;  and  that  he  understood 
from  Neilson  that  Grattan  had  visited  him  in  prison.' 

The  great  improbability  of  this  story  must  be 
obvious  to  anyone  who  considers  the  uniform  attitude 
of   Grattan  towards    the    United   Irishmen,   and   the 
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iozror  lie  had  always  both  in  public  and  private  ex- 
FCBsed  of  a  French  invasion,  which  it  was  the  main 
object  of  the  United  Irishmen  to  effect.  At  the  time 
"ten  he  was  represented  as  having  at  the  request  of  a 
loan  immensely  his  inferior,  and  with  whom  he  was  but 
filigbtly  acquainted,  reversed  by  one  decisive  step  the 
whole  of  his  past  life,  he  was  in  fact  withdrawn  from  all 
active  politics,  and  living  chiefly  in  England  in  order 
tliat  he  should  be  in  no  way  mixed  with  them.  The 
GoTenunent,  too,  which  possessed  from  so  many  sources 
BMh  minute  and  confidential  information  about  the 
plans,  proceedings,  and  negotiations  of  the  conspirators, 
bott  ui  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent,  must  have  been 
perfectly  aware,  that  if  a  person  of  Grattan's  importance 
W  joined  the  conspiracy,  this  fact  could  not  possibly 
tare  escaped  their  notice.  Neilson  was  examined 
hefore  the  committee,  and  he  at  once  declared  upon 
oath  that  he  had  never  sworn  in  Grattan ;  that  he  had 
never  said  he  had  done  so ;  that  Grattan  was  never  a 
United  Irishman,  and  had  no  concern  in  their  trans- 
actions. He  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  had  been 
more  than  once  at  Tinnehinch,  and  that  he  had  on  one 
occasion  unsuccessfully  urged  Grattan  to  'come  forward.'' 

'  Conpsre  Neilaon'a  evidence  these  interviews  b;  John  Sweet- 
w  Uie  Report  of  the  Committee  xnaa  and  Oliver  Bond.  Bat  I  do 
of  &t  Bouse  of  Iiorda,  Appendix  not  believe  Mr.  Grattan  waa  ever 
^•<  and  Mb  own  version  ol  it  a  United  Jrieliman,'  In  his  ex- 
■hich  he  sent  to  Grattan.  (Grat-  amination  he  did  not  mention 
tra's  Lift,  iv.  410,  411.)  Neil-  his  interview  in  company  with 
kd'i  evidence  was  exceedingly  Hi^hes ;  but  immediately  after 
>i'>'ieiirale.  He  is  stated  in  Uie  his  examination,  be  wrote  to 
^^^fort  to  have  said:  'I  was  the  Chancellor  to  correct  his  evi- 
Ince  with  Mr.  Grattan  atTinne-  denoe,by  stating  that  he  had  had 
Wnch  in  April  1798.  I  either  another  interview  with  Grattan, 
ihowed  Mr.  Grattan  the  last  in  company  with  Ha^eB. 
WDatitntiou  at  (be  Society  of  It  appears,  from  the  state- 
Halted  IriEbmen,  or  explained  it  ments  both  of  Grattan  and 
Id  him,  and  preEsed  him  to  come  Sweelman,  that  Neilson  waa 
fonrud.  I  was  aooompanied  at  only  once  at  linnehinoh  in  oom- 
VOL.  V.  1 
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Grattan,  whose  word  appears  to  me  of  maeh  more 
weight  than  the  oath  of  either  Hughes  or  Neilson,  has 
given  two  accounts  of  the  matter,  one  in  a  letter  to 
Erskine,  asking  for  his  legal  advice,  and  another  in  a 
paper  which  at  a  later  period  he  drew  up  for  his  son. 
In  the  former  paper  he  says ;  '  The  three  persons.  Bond, 
Neilson,  and  Sweetman,  in  the  spring  of  1798,  rode  to 
the  country  to  breakfast  with  me  once,  and  once  only, 
without  invitation  or  appointment,  and  at  that  visit  of 
personal  acquaintance  which  ia  most  improperly  called 
an  inierview,  made  no  proposal  to  me,  held  no  conver- 
sation with  me,  and  never  discoursed  on  their  own 
subject.  A  considerable  time  after,  Mr.  Neilson,  with 
a  man  named  Hughes,  whom  I  did  not  know,  without 
appointment  called  on  me  to  breakfast,  which  visit  has 
been  very  improperly  called  an  interview,  when  he  held 
no  consultation  with  me  whatever,  but  only  entered  on 
a  general  conversation ;  with  what  specific  view  or 
application  I  cannot  affirm ;  but  I  can  say  it  was  not 
attended  with  any  effect ;  and  further  that  he  showed 
me  the  United  Irishmen's  published  and  printed  con- 
stitution, and  explained  it,  but  did  not  show  me  or 
explain  their  plans.  I  must  observe  that  the  said  con- 
stitution was  only  the  oi^nisation  of  their  committees, 
such  as  appeared  in  the  published  report  of  the  House 
of  Commons  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  ...  As  far  aa  Mr. 


pan;  with  Sweetman;  that  this  complained  that  hia  evidence  had 
jit  took   place,  not  in  April  been  misiepreBented  in  the  re- 
hen  Sweetman  was  in  prieon),  port ;  and  he  gave  what  ha  oon- 
it  in  the  beginning  of  March;  sidered  an  exact  statement  of  it. 
;hBt  nothing  whatever  was  said  He  does  not  epeak,  in  this  ver- 
>nthatoccaeionaboiittlie United  sion,  of  two  interviews  in  com- 
rishmen;  and  that  the  oonvet-  paaj  with   Sweetman;   and  he 
sation  referred  to  took  place  at  mentions  that  he  colled  on  Grat- 
the  seoond  and  last  visit  of  Neil-  tan  with  Sweetman,  bacaose  ha 
a.  which  was  that  with  Hughes,  happened  to  be  living    in   the 
a  letter  to  Orattan,  NeilBOU  neighbourhood. 
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Hnghefl'  testimony  relates  to  me,  eave  only  as  above,  it 
is  without  foundation.  It  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Neilson 
erer  swore  me.  It  is  not  true  that  I  ever  went  to  see 
him  in  Newgate,  and  it  is  impossible  Mr,  Neilson  ever 
said  it.' ' 

In  the  paper  which  Grattan  afterwards  drew  up  for 
his  son,  there  is  a  fuller  acconnt  of  the  interview  on 
which  the  charge  was  based.  '  The  conversation  and 
interview  with  Neilson  was  nothing — it  was  quite 
Kcidentai.  I  was  in  my  study,  and  Neilson  was  shown 
up  along  with  a  Mr,  Hughes  whom  I  did  not  know. 
They  complained  very  much  of  the  excesses  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  murders  of  the  Catholics  ; 
and  I  remember  Hughes  saying  that  the  phrase  used  by 
He  anti-Catholics  was,  '  To  Connaught  or  to  hell  with 
yon.'  They  stated  their  numbers  to  be  very  great,  and 
I  then  asked,  '  How  does  it  come,then,  that  they  are 
always  beaten?'  I  did  not  ask  the  question  with  a 
view  to  leam  their  force,  as  the  examination  would  lead 
one  to  believe,  but  in  consequence  of  these  two  indivi- 
duals boasting  of  the  numbers  of  these  men  who  could 
not  protect  themselves.  Hughes  then  went  downstairs, 
and  Neilson  asked  me  to  become  a  United  Irishman.  I 
declined.  He  producefl  the  constitution,  and  left  it  in 
the  room.  This  was  nothing  new.  I  had  seen  it  long 
before,  and  it  was  generally  printed  and  published. 
Hughes  then  returned,  and  they  both  went  away. 
This  is  the  entire  of  the  transaction  to  which  so  much 
importance  was  attached.'  * 

This  statement  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  literal,  un- 
ei^gerated  truth.  The  Government,  however,  had 
fonnd  in  the  evidence  of  Hughes  a  formidable  weapon 
for  discrediting  an  opponent  whom  they  greatly  feared, 
and  for  gratifying  a  large  section  of  their  supporters. 

'  Ikattui'B  Life,  iv.  413, 414.  '  Ibid.  iv.  37S,  374. 
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It  is  remai'kable  that  in  the  report  of  tlie  House 
of  Commons,  all  notice  of  this  matter  was  sup- 
preased.  The  Speaker  Foster  ia  said  to  have  urged 
that  the  statement  of  Hughes  relating  to  Grattan 
was  utterly  untrustworthy,  and  that  no  notice  ought 
to  be  taken  of  ib.  The  House  of  Lords,  probably 
under  the  influence  of  Lord  Clare,  published  to  the 
world  the  statement  of  Hughes,  but  accompanied  it 
by  a  somewhat  abbreviated  version  of  the  evidence  of 
Neil  son. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Government  ever  really 
believed  that  Grattan  had  been  a  United  Irishman; 
but  Portland  at  once  wrote  to  Comwallis,  urging  that 
a  criminal  prosecution  should  be  directed  against  him, 
on  the  much  more  plausible  ground  of  '  misprision,'  or 
concealment  of  treason.  Comwallis  would  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  take  this  step,  if  there  had  been  any 
chance  of  succeeding.  '  I  have  consulted  the  best  law 
opinions  in  the  country,'  he  writes,  '  on  the  expediency 
of  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Grattan  for  misprisioli  of 
treason,  according  to  your  grace's  recommendation  in. 
your  letter  dated  the  15th  inst,,  and  have  found  that  all 
of  them  think  that  there  would  ,be  no  prospect  of  our 
succeeding  in  such  an  attempt,  and  that  no  jury  would 
convict  him  on  the  evidence  of  Hughes,  contradicted  as 
he  already  has  been  in  parts  of  his  evidence  by  Neilson, 
and  as  he  certainly  would  be  by  Sweetman.'  He  con- 
sidered, however,  that  a  great  object  had  been  attained 
by  the  publication  of  the  evidence.  '  Enough  has 
already  appeared  to  convince  every  unprejudiced  person 
of  Mr.  Grattaji's  guilt,  and  bo  far  to  tarnish  his  charac- 
ter as  to  prevent  his  becoming  again  a  man  of  conse- 
quence, and  Mr,  Pollock,  who  is  busily  employed  in  the 
North,  has  been  directed  to  use  his  best  endeavoura 
to  discover  evidence  that  would  establish  a  criminal 
charge  against  him  ;  but  if  these  means  should  fail,  we 
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most  be  satisfied  with  dismissing  him  from  the  Privy 
Coimcil,'' 

They  did  most  signally  fail.  Pollock,  with  hia 
ntmost  endeavours,  was  onable  to  discover  any  of  the 
evidence  he  sought  for.*  TheJftory  of  Grattan's  visit  to 
Neilson  in  prison,  which  must  have  been  established  if 
true,  was  never  substantiated ;  and  Sweetman,  as  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  anticipated,  was  prepared  to  give 
strong  evidence  against  die  charge.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Curran,  he  stated  that  in  the  one  visit  which  he  had 
paid  to  Grattan,  in  company  with  Neilson  and  Bond, 
not  only  had  nothing  passed  relating  to  the  United 
Irishmen,  but  the  three  United  Irishmen  had  specially 
agreed  not  even  to  touch  on  the  subject,  in  order  that 
nothing  like  implication  in  treason  could  be  imputed 
to  Grattan ;  and  having  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  inner  working  of  the  conspiracy,  he  avowed  most 
solemnly  that  Mr.  Grattan  was  totally  unconnected  with 
the  United  system.' 

No  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  case  before  a 
law  court;  but  the  publication  of  the  evidence  of 
Hughes,  and  the  admitted  tact  that  some  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  conspiracy  had  visited  Grattan  in  his  house, 
were  suSBcient,  in  the  excited  state  of  public  opinion,  to 
make  many  of  Grattan's  countrymen  treat  the  charge 
as  if  it  were  both  formally  advanced  and  legally  proved. 

'  GomwallJB  to  Portland,  Sept.  man^e  account  ot  the  perEectI; 

2f ,  1798.  innocent  character  of  tha  visit  at 

'  There  ia  a  curious  account  which  he  was  present,  is  power- 
in  IMckBon'E  Narrative  (pp.  67,  fully  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
68)  ot  the  eagerness  with  which  Bond,  who  was  present  on  tha 
Pollock  sought  evidence  against  occasion,  and  who  was  examined 
Qraltan,  and  his  disappointment  by  the  Chancellor  a  few  days 
St  finding  that  Dickson's  corre-  alter  Neilson,  was  asked  noqucs- 
BpoDdence  had  been  with  Corran  tion  whatever  about  Grattan. 
j<rho  was  his  lawyer),  and  not  (Sea  his  examination,  in  tha  Bt- 
"itb  Grattan.  jiort  of  the  Secret  Committee.) 

'  Madden,  iv.  40,  41.     Sweet- 
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The  ministerial  papers  were  full  of  denunciations  of  the 
'companion  of  conspirators.'  The  King  struck  the 
name  of  Grattan  from  the  list  of  privy  councillors,  aB 
eixteen  years  before  he  had  struck  off  the  name  of 
Grattan'a  great  rival,  FlDod,  The  authorities  of  Trinity 
College,  who  in  the  golden  days  of  1782  had  hung  his 
portrait  in  their  examination  hall,  now  removed  it  to  a 
lumber  room,  and  replaced  it  by  tliat  of  Lord  Olare. 
The  Corporation  of  Dublin,  while  conferring  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  on  several  persons  who  had  taken  a 
coQspicuouB  part  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  unani- 
mously disfranchised  their  most  illustrious  representa- 
tive. The  Corporation  of  Londonderry  took  the  same 
course,  though  some  names  that  were  conspicuous  in 
granting  the  freedom,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  resolu- 
tion withdrawing  it.  The  Guild  of  Dublin  merchants, 
who  had  specially  honoured  Grattan  as  the  man  who 
had  done  most  to  emancipate  Irish  trade,  now  struck 
off  his  name  from  their  roll.  The  Corporation  of  Cork 
changed  the  name  of  Grattan  Street,  calling  it  Duncan 
Sta^et,  ailer  the  victor  of  Camperdown. 

It  was  not  the  first,  nor  was  it  the  last,  time  that 
G  rattan  experienced  the  ingratitude  and  tiie  inconstancy 
of  his  countrymen.  His  health  was  at  this  time  very 
bad,  and  he  was  suffering  from  a  nervous  disorder  which 
preyed  greatly  on  his  spirits.  After  the  publication  of 
the  book  of  Duigenan  he  appeared  for  a  short  time  in 
Dublin,  and,  according  to  the  bad  custom  of  the  time, 
published  an  advertisement  in  the  papers  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  challenge,  but  it  remained  unnoticed  by 
his  assailant.  Grattan  found  that  he  could  scarcely 
appear  without  insult  in  the  streets,  and  soon  returned 
to  England,  where  he  remained  for  many  months.  In 
a  letter  published  in  the  '  Courier '  newspaper  he  chal- 
lenged investigation  of  the  charge  that  had  been  made 
against  him,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  strong  and  vehe- 
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ment  langnage,  attributed  to  the  corruption  and  tyranny 
of  the  governing  faction  in  Ireland  the  chief  blame  of 
the  crimes  and  the  calamities  that  had  occurred. 

A  great  question,  however,  was  rapidly  coming  to 
maturity,  which  was  destined  to  call  him  from  his 
retirement,  and  to  make  him  once  more  a  central  figure 
in  Irish  pohtical  life.  The  English  Ministers  had  now 
determined  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  governing 
eystem  in  Ireland  must  at  all  hazards  be  changed ;  and 
tie  last  wave  of  the  rebellion  of  1798  had  not  yet  sub- 
aided,  when  the  project  of  a  legislative  Union  was 
amiounced. 
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CHAPTER  xn. 


Part  I. 

1'he  reader  who  has  followed  with  any  care  the  long 
course  of  Irish  history  related  in  the  present  work,  will 
have  observed  how  often,  and  from  how  many  dififerent 
points  of  view,  and  at  what  long  intervals,  the  poBsibility 
of  a  legislative  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land had  been  discussed  or  suggested.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  without  some  repetition,  to  form  a  clear,  con- 
nected conception  of  the  history  of  the  question,  and  I 
shall,  therefore,  make  no  apology  for  devoting  a  few 
pages  to  recapitulating  its  earlier  stag«s. 

For  a  short  time  during  the  Commonwealth,  such 
an  Union  had  actually  existed.  The  great  scheme  of 
parliamentary  reform  which  had  been  devised  by  the 
Long  Parliament  was  carried  into  effect  by  Cromwell, 
and  thirty  Irish  and  thirty  Scotch  members  were  sum- 
moned to  the  Reformed  Parliament  which  met  at  West- 
minster in  1654,  and  to  the  succeeding  Parliaments  of 
the  Commonwealth.  "With  the  Restoration  the  old 
constituencies  and  the  old  separate  constitutions  were 
revived,  but  the  expediency  of  a  legislative  Union  was 
soon  after  strongly  advocated  by  Sir  William  Petty  in 
that  moat  remarkable  work,  the  '  Political  Anatomy  of 
Ireland,'  which  was  written  about  1672,  but  published, 
after  the  death  of  the  author,  in  1691. 
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It  was  composed  in  the  stort  interval  of  returning 
prosperity  which  followed  the  convulsions  and  confisca- 
tiouB  of  iJie  Civil  War.  Eeviewing  the  past  connection 
between  England  and  Ireland,  Petty  declared  that 
Ireland  had  been  for  500  years,  only  a  loss  and  charge 
to  England ;  that  the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellion 
had  cost  England  '  three  times  more,  in  men  and  money, 
than  the  substance  of  the  whole  country  when  reduced 
was  north  ; '  and  that  '  at  this  day,  when  Ireland  was 
never  so  rich  and  splendid,  it  was  the  advantage  of  the 
English  to  abandon  their  whole  interest  in  that  country, 
and  fatal  to  any  other  nation  to  take  it.'  Nothing,  he 
beheved,  could  ever  put  an  end  to  this  evil  but  a 
measure  that  should  '  tend  to  the  transmuting  one 
people  into  the  other,  and  the  thorough  union  of  in- 
terests upon  natural  and  lasting  principles.'  Much,  he 
thought,  might  be  done  by  transplanting,  for  a  few 
years,  an  English  population  into  Ireland,  and  an  Irish 
population  into  England,  but  the  most  efficacious  remedy 
would  be  a  complete  legislative  Union.  It  was  absurd 
that  Englishmen,  settled  in  Ireland  for  the  King's  in- 
terests and  in  the  King's  service,  should  be  treated  as 
aliens  ;  that  the  King's  subjects  should  pay  custom 
when  pii^sing  from  one  part  of  bis  dominions  to  another; 
that  two  distinct  Parliaments  should  exercise  legislative 
powers  in  Ireland ;  that  every  ship  carrying  West 
Indian  goods  to  Ireland  shoald  be  forced  to  unload  in 
England.  He  contrasted  the  condition  of  Ireland  with 
iJiat  of  Wales,  which  had  been  completely  united  with 
England,  and  therefore  completely  pacified,  and  he 
concluded,  '  that  if  both  kingdoms,  now  two,  were  put 
into  one,  and  under  one  legislative  power  and  Parlia- 
ment, the  numbers  whereof  should  be  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  the  power  and  wealth  of  each  nation  are, 
there  would  be  no  danger  such  a  Parliament  should  do 
anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  English  interest  in 
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Ireland;  nor  could  the  Iriali  ever  complain  of  partiality 
■when  they  shall  be  freely  and  proportionably  represented 
in  all  Legislatures.'  'If  it  be  just  that  men  of  English 
birth  and  estates  living  in  Ireland  should  be  represented 
in  the  legislative  power,  and  that  the  Irish  should  not 
be  judged  by  those  whom  they  pretend  do  usurp  their 
estates,  it  seems  just  and  convenient  that  both  kingdoms 
should  be  united  and  governed  by  one  legislative  power. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  show  how  this  may  be  made  practi- 
cable.' ' 

A  new  and  very  important  influence  affecting  the 
question  had  now  come  into  play  Petty  had  com- 
plained of  the  laws  which  in  his  time  prohibited  the 
export  of  Irish  cattle  to  England,  and  fettered  the  Irish 
trade  with  the  colonies ;  but  with  the  Revolution  and 
the  ascendency  of  the  commercial  class  that  followed  it, 
an  era  of  far  more  terrible  commercial  restrictions 
began.  It  was  not  a  purely  Irish  policy,  for  it  extended 
also  to  the  American  colonies  and  to  Scotland ;  but,  &s 
we  have  seen,  the  geographical  position  of  Ireland  and 
the  complete  dependence  of  its  Legislature  made  the 
effects  of  this  policy  in  that  country  peculiarly  disastrous. 
The  utter  ruin  by  English  law  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures of  Ireland,  the  restrictions  by  which  the  Irish  were 
prohibited  from  exporting  them,  not  only  to  England 
and  to  the  English  dominions,  but  also  to  all  other 
countries  whatsoever,  added  greatly  to  the  poverty  of 
the  nation,  drove  a  multitude  of  the  best  and  most 
energetic  settlers  out  of  the  country,  kindled  a  fierce 
resentment  among  those  who  remained,  and  inspired 
Molyneux  to  publish  in  1698  his  famous  treatise, 
asserting  the  rightful  independence  of  the  Irish  Pariia- 
ment.     There  is  a  passage  in  the  work  of  this  great 


■  Pettj'a  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  ed.  IGOl,  pp.  26-33,  121< 
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GbampioQ  of  Irish  independence  which  is  peculiarly 
Bignificant.  He  observes  that  there  are  traces  of  Irish 
members  having  under  Edward  III.  been  summoned  to 
a  Parliament  in  England,  and  he  adds  that  if  from  these 
records '  it  be  concluded  that  the  Parliament  of  England- 
may  bind  Ireland,  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  ought  to  have  their  representatives  in 
the  Parliament  of  England  ;  and  this,  I  believe,  we 
ekiuld  be  willing  enough  to  embrace,  bnt  this  is  a 
bappiness  we  can  hardlj'  hope  for.' ' 

The  history  of  the  Scotch  Union  has  been  elsewhere 
related,  and  I  have  shown  how  closely  it  was  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  commercial  disabilities.  The 
viclusion  of  Scotch  goods  from  the  English  colonies, 
and  the  severe  restrictions  on  Scotch  trade  with  Eng- 
land, had  proved  a  lata!  barrier  to  the  progress  of  a 
poor  and  struggling  country,  and  it  had  become  a  main 
dbjeci  of  the  more  intelligent  Scotch  politicians  to  pro- 
cure their  abolition.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  extremely  unwilling  to  grant  it,  but  they  desired 
to  secure  and  consolidate  the  connection  of  the  two 
conntries,  which  after  the  Revolution  was  in  great 
danger.  The  violently  hostile  attitude  towards  Eng- 
land adopted  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  during  the  war; 
the  positive  refusal  of  that  Parliament  to  adopt  the 
anccession  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Hanover ;  the 
Scotch  Bill  of  security  providing  that,  on  the  death  of 
Qneen  Anne  without  issue,  the  crown  of  Scotland  should 
be  completely  severed  from  that  of  England,  unless  the 
religion  and  freedom  of  trade  of  Scotland  had  been 
prerioDsly  secured,  and  the  strong  retaliatory  measures 
taken  by  the  English  Parliament,  together  forced  on 
the  bargain   of  the   Union.     England,  with  extreme 

ment  in  Englattd  (1G98),  pp.  97, 
98. 
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reluctance,  conceded  the  commercial  privileges  which 
Scotland  so  ardently  desired ;  Scotland,  with  extreme 
reluctance,  surrendered  her  legislative  independence  as 
the  only  price  by  which  induatriaJ  prosperity  could  be 
purchased.  The  measure  was  carried  probably  largely 
by  corruption.  It  was  certainly  for  more  than  a 
generation  bitterly  unpopular  in  the  weaker  country, 
but  it  bonnd  the  two  nations  together  by  an  indissoluble 
tie,  and  the  immense  commercial  benefits  which  it  con- 
ferred on  Scotland,  proved  one  of  the  chief  canaes  of  her 
subsequent  prosperity,* 

The  drama  was  watched  with  natural  interest  in 
Ireland,  In  1703,  four  years  before  the  Scotch  Union 
was  completed,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Ireland 
concurred  in  a  representation  to  the  Queen  in  favour  of 
a  legislative  Union  between  England  and  Ireland,  and 
in  1707  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  while  congratu- 
latii^  the  Queen  on  the  consummation  of  the  Scotch 
measure,  expressed  a  hope  that  God  might  put  it  into 
her  heart  to  add  greater  strength  and  lustre  to  her 
crown  by  a  yet  more  comprehensive  union.  Several  of 
the  ablest  men  in  Ireland,  such  as  Archbishop  King, 
Sir  W,  Cox,  and  Bishop  Nicholson,  clearly  saw  the 
transcendent  importance  of  such  a  measure,'  and  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that,  if  England  had  desired  it,  it 
could  then  have  been  carried  without -difficulty  and 
without  discontent.  Ireland  had  much  more  to  gain 
by  such  a  measure  than  Scotland,  and  the  national  feel- 
ing, which  was  so  powerful  in  Scotland,  and  which  at 
the  close  of  the  century  became  so  powerful  in  Ireland, 
did  not  as  yet  exist.  The  Catholic  population  wen* 
sunk  in  poverty  and  degradation.  Those  who  would 
have  been  their  natural  leaders  in  any  political  struggle 

'  See  Hist.  <if  England,  toI.  ii. 
pp.  291-310. 

'  Hill,  of  Ireland,  i.  443,  144  ; 
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had  been  completely  broken  by  the  events  of  the  last 
sixty-six  years,  and  were  for  the  most  part  scattered  as 
exiles  over  the  Continent.  All  the  beat  contemporary 
accoants  represent  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  as  perfectly 
passive  and  perfectly  indifferent  to  political  questions, 
and  they  had  assuredly  no  affection  for  a  Legislature 
which  consisted  mainly  of  the  victors  in  two  recent 
Civil  Wars,  and  which  was  animated  by  such  sentiments 
as  inspired  the  penal  laws  under  Anne.  The  dominant 
portion  of  the  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  new 
Euglish  settlers  in  possession  of  recently  confiscated 
land,  and  they  had  not,  and  could  not  have  had,  any  of 
the  strong  Irish  feeling  which  was  abundantly  developed 
among  their  successors.  In  the  pliant,  plastic  condition 
to  which  Ireland  was  then  reduced,  a  slight  toach  of 
sagacious  statesmanship  might  have  changed  the  whole 
course  of  its  future  development.  But  in  this  as  in  so 
many  other  periods  of  Irish  history,  the  favourable 
moment  was  suffered  to  pass.  The  spirit  of  commercial 
monopoly  triumphed.  The  petition  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament was  treated  with  contempt,  and  a  long  period 
of  commercial  restrictions,  and  penal  laws,  and  complete 
parliamentary  servitude,  ensued. 

Several  writers  during  the  next  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  when  reviewing  the 
condition  of  Ireland  or  the  state  of  English  trade,  advo- 
cated a  legislative  Union  accompanied  with  free  trade. 
Madden  and  Dobbs  in  Ireland,  Postlethwayt,  Decker, 
Sir  Francis  Brewster,  and  Child  in  England,  were 
among  them,'  and  they  were  soon  followed  by  a  writer 
of  far  wider  fame.  Adam  Smith  devoted  nearly  the 
last  words  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations '  to  the  subject. 
He  desired  that  Ireland  as  well  as  America  should 
share  the  borden  of  the  English  national  debt,  but  he 


'  Ssa  vol.  i.  pp.  444 ;  toI.  ii.  p,  171, 172. 
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contended  that  the  increase  of  taxation  which  would 
follow  a  legislative  Union  would  be  more  than  compen- 
aated  by  the  freedom  of  trade  that  would  accompany  it, 
and  that  it  would  confer  upon  Ireland  the  still  greater 
benefit  of  softening  the  antagonism  of  class  and  creed, 
and  delivering  the  nation  from  an  aristocracy  founded 
not  on  birth  or  fortune,  but  on  religions  and  political 
prejudices.  'Without  an  Union  with  Great  Britain,' 
he  said, '  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  not  likely,  for 
many  ages,  to  consider  themselves  one  people.' ' 

At  the  time  of  the  American  war  the  possibility  of 
an  Union  was  widely  discussed,  and  many  pamphlets 
pointing  to  such  a  measure  appeared.*  This  war 
brought  into  vivid  relief  the  dangers  that  might  arise 
from  the  collision  of  distinct  Legislatures  in  the  same 
Empire,  and  it  was  probably  remembered  that,  long 
before,  Franklin  had  foreseen  the  danger,  and  had 
pointed  out  a  legislative  Union  as  the  best  means  of 
lessening  the  chances  of  future  separation.*  Arthur 
Young  more  than  once  touched  upon  the  subject,  but 
with  considerable  hesitation.  In  one  portion  of  hie 
work  he  appeared  to  advocate  it,  but  on  the  whole  he 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  an  arrangement  by  which 
England  granted  free  trade  and  relaxed  the  restrictions 
on  the  Irish  Legislature,  while  Ireland  gave  the  British 
Government  a  complete  control  over  her  military 
resources,  would  prove  more  advantageous  to  both 
parties  than  an  incorporating  Union.^  Montesquieu, 
as  we  have  seen,  expressed  to  Lord  Charlemont  a  strong 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  legislative  Union. 

These  opinions  were  not  confined  to  mere  apecula- 

'  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  1754).  FranMin  at  a  later  period 

ch.  iii.  reoQired  to  this  notion, 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  247.  •  T<mr  in  Ireland,  i.  66  ;    U. 

'  See  Franilm's  Third  Letter  344-348. 
Jo  QoveraoT  Shirley  (written  in 
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tive  writers,  Franklin  mentions,  in  a  letter  from 
London  in  September  1773,  that  it  was  reported  that 
Lord  Harcourt  was  about  to  introduce  a  legislative 
Union  at  the  nest  meeting  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
He  added,  that  the  idea  of  an  Union  was  unpopular  on 
lie  Eastern  side  of  Ireland,  through  the  belief  that 
Dublin  would  decline,  and  that  the  Western  and 
SoQthem  parts  would  flourish  on  its  ruins,  but  that  for 
that  very  reason  it  was  popular  in  the  South  and  West.' 
It  appears  certain,  that  the  expediency  of  a  legislative 
Union  had  been  the  subject  of  consideration  and  con- 
fidential discussion  among  English  statesmen  during 
tie  Administration  of  the  elder  Pitt.  No  public  steps, 
indeed,  relating  to  it  were  taken,  and  the  Bentimenta  of 
tliat  great  statesman  on  the  question  are  not  easy  to 
aaeertoin.  The  Irish  policy  which  was  disclosed  in  his 
despatches  and  speeches  consisted  mainly  of  three  parts. 
He  desired  to  respect  most  jealously  and  scrupulously 
the  esclusive  right  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  tax 
Ireland.  He  viewed  with  great  dislike  the  power  of 
controlling  the  Executive  in  the  disposal  of  the  Irish 
army,  which  the  Irish  Parliament  possessed  in  the  law 
providing  that  12,000  out  of  the  15,000  men  supported 
from  Irish  resources  must  remain  in  Ireland,  unless  the 
Parliameiut  gave  its  consent  to  their  removal ;  and  he 
believed  that  it  ought  to  be  a  great  end  of  English 
policy  to  consolidate  the  Protestant  interest  by  con- 
ciliating  as  much  as  possible  the  Diflsenters  in  the 
North.  A  conspicuous  writer  against  the  Union,  how- 
ever, who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  his  time,  stated  in  1799  that  he 
believed  there  were  men  still  living  who  well  remem- 
bered 'that  this  very  measure  of  an  incorporating 
Union  was   a  favourite   object  of  the   late    Earl   of 

'  Franklin's  Worka,  viii.  M,  85. 
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Chatham,  and  that  particularly  in  the  year  1763  he 
often  mentioned  it  as  a  matter  of  great  benefit  and 
importance  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  he  formed  to 
himself  the  hope  of  carrying  the  measure  by  means  of 
the  Catholics,  and  that  his  avowed  object  was  an  object 
of  taxation.' '  If,  however,  Chatham  at  one  time  really 
formed  the  idea,  he  appears  to  have  afternards  aban- 
doned it,  for  Lord  Shelburne,  who  probably  enjoyed 
more  of  his  confidence  than  any  other  public  man, 
assured  Arthur  Young  that  Chatham  had  repeatedly 
declared  himself  against  the  policy  of  a  legislative 
Union,  alleging 'among  other  reasons  the  bad  effects 
it  would  exercise  on  the  composition  of  the  English 
Parliament.* 

It  is  stated  by  Dalrymple  that  in  1776,  at  the  close 
of  the  Administration  of  Lord  Harcourt,  there  was 
some  question  of  Lord  Rochford  succeeding  him  as 
Viceroy,  and  that  he  made  it  a  condition  that  he  should 
be  authorised  to  attempt  to  carry  two  great  measures — 
a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  and  a 
legislative  Union.  Tjord  Harcourt  was  consulted  on 
these  proposals,  and  his  advice  appears  to  have  been 

'  Addresi  to  the  People  of  Ire-  p.  352.) 
land  (m  the  pngected  XJnion,  by  '  Young's  Tottr,  ii.  317.    Tha 

IhomaaQoald.pp.  IS,  14.  Ooold  SpeEiker  Foster,  in  bis   spaeoh 

Bays: '  This  anecdote  I  have  from  agnJnat  the  Union,  Feb.  IT,  1800, 

a  gentleman  ol  much  worth  and  B^d :  '  When  I  talk  of  Englsad, 

respectabilitj,    who    for    many  I  cannot  avoid  meotioning  the 

years  had  the  honour  of  repre-  efCeot    this    Union    may    have 

senting  iu   the  Parliament  of  there.    The  late  Lord  Chatham 

Ireland  an  independent  county.'  is  said  always  to  have  objected 

Another  writer  said ;  '  This  mas-  to  an  Union,  lest  the  additional 

terpiece  of  politics  [the  Union],  number  oC  members  from  Ireland 

which   was  the  darling  project  might  alter  the  constitution  of 

of  the  illustrious  Lord  Chatham,  the  House  and  make  it  too  un- 

will  be  carried  into  eieoution  by  wieldy,  or  give  too  muoh  weight 

bis  still  greater  son  and  succes-  to  the  democratic  balance.'     (P. 

sor.'     trooper's  Letters  on  the  41.) 
Inth  Nation,  loritttn  in  1799, 
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singularly  sagacious.  He  said  that  there  would  not  be 
much  difficulty  in  repealing  the  penal  laws ;  '  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  all  on  the  side  of  England  and 
of  the  King  of  England  in  the  American  war,  and  that 
very  good  use  might  be  made  of  them  in  the  course  of 
it,'  and  he  added,  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  principal  persons  in  Ireland,  both  in  Church  and 
Slate.  On  the  subject  of  an  Union,  however,  he 
thought  there  were  '  great  though  perhaps  not  insur- 
mountable difficulties.'  '  To  attempt  it,'  he  said,  '  in 
time  of  war  would  be  insanity.'  '  The  minds  of  the 
h'ish  must  be  long  prepared : '  '  Government  should 
take  the  assistance  of  the  best  writers  on  both  sides  of 
the  water,  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  Union  in 
different  lights  to  different  men.'  'No  Union  should 
be  attempted  unless  the  wish  for  it  came  from  the  side 
of  Ireland,  and  even  then  not  unless  thei-e  was  a  strong 
body  of  troops  there  to  keep  the  madmen  in  order,  and 
these  troops  Irish  and  not  English.'  In  consequence  of 
this  opinion,  Dalrymple  says  that  Lord  Rochford  relin- 
qaished  the  idea  of  accepting  the  Viceroyalty.' 

By  the  time  of  the  American  war  the  condition  of 
Ireland  and  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people  had  pro- 
fonndly  changed.  A  long  period  of  internal  peace  had 
greatly  assuaged  the  divisions  and  animosities  of  Irish 
iiie,  and  the  Irish  Parliament,  though  a  very  restricted 
and  a  very  corrupt  body,  contained  several  men  of 
eminent  abilities  and  of  wide  and  liberal  judgments. 
A  Btrong  national  spirit  had  grown  up  among  the  Irish 
gentry,  and  there  seemed  every  prospect  that  they 
would  successfully  lead  and  unite  the  divided  sections 
of  their  people.  The  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics 
remained  on  the  statute  book,  but  most  of  them  had 


'Dsltymple'sMemoirso/ Great      pp.  347,348.   See,  too,  thaCom- 
Bntojn,  ed.  IT90,  iii.  Appendix,      waUis  Correspottdence,  iii.  129. 
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been  allowed  to  fall  into  iJesuetucle.  There  was  a 
republican  spirit  among  the  PreebyterianB  of  the  Nortli, 

but  the  Catholics  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  had  ehown  no  seditious  diBposition,  and  a  large 
trading  interest  had  arisen  among  them.  The  country 
waa  plainly  improving.  With  increasiog  power,  in- 
creasing patriotism,  and  increasing  unity,  the  resent- 
ment against  both  the  commercial  disabilities  and 
the  legislative  restrictions  had  strengthened,  and  the 
American  war  and  the  volunteer  movement  kindled  the 
smouldering  fire  into  a  blaze.  Two  measures  of  the 
widest  importance  were  conceded.  The  whole  code  of 
commercial  restraint  which  excluded  Irish  commerce 
from  the  British  plantations  and  from  continental 
Europe  was  abolished,  and  the  fiill  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  recognised. 

The  bearing  of  these  measures  on  the  question  of 
an  Union  was  very  obvious.  A  few  slight  commercial 
restrictions  remained,  and  trade  with  England  was  still 
regulated  by  separate  acts  of  the  two  Parliaments,  but 
Ireland  obtained  a  field  of  commercial  development 
which  was  fully  adequate  to  her  real  requirements  and 
capacities,  and  in  her  case,  therefore,  the  main  induce- 
ment which  led  Scotland  to  accept  the  Union  no  longer 
existed.  The  newly  acquired  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly  increased  both 
the  sacrifice  involved  in  an  Union  and  the  national  spirit 
opposed  to  it.  I  have  already  described  at  length  the 
nature  of  the  Constitution  of  1782,  the  dangers  that  at- 
tended it,  and  the  two  great  conflicts  which,  in  the  first 
seven  years  of  its  existence,  brought  the  enfranchised 
Parliament  into  opposition  to  the  Parliament  of  England. 
These  conflicts  have,  I  think,  often  been  greatly  misre- 
presented ;  they  should  be  carefully  examined  by  every 
student  of  Iri^  history,  but  I  can  here  only  refer  to 
what  I  have  already  written  on  the  subject.     One  very 
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evident  result  of  them  was  to  strengthen  greatly  in  the 
minds  of  English  statesmen  the  conviction,  that  the  tie 
that  bonnd  the  two  countries  had  become  exceedingly- 
precarious,  and  that  some  form  of  Union  was  necessary 
to  secure  and  consolidate  the  Empire. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  George  III.  already  looked 
with  favour  on  the  idea.  In  a  letter  written  to  North 
at  the  time  of  Lord  Townahend's  contest  with  the  under- 
takers, he  complained  of  the  open  profligacy  of  public 
men  in  Ireland,  and  predicted  that  it  '  must  sooner  or 
later  oblige  this  country  serioualy  to  consider  whether 
the  uniting  it  to  this  crown  would  not  be  the  only 
means  of  making  both  islands  flourishing.' '  During 
the  American  war,  and  at  the  time  when  the  great 
commercial  concessions  were  made  to  Ireland,  Lord 
Hillsborough,  who  was  North's  Secretary  of  State,  was 
known  to  be  warmly  in  favour  of  a  legislative  Union 
upon  the  Scotch  model ;  Lord  North  shared  his  opinion,* 
and  after  the  surrender  of  all  legislative  control  over 
Ireland,  that  opinion  appears  to  have  become  common 
among  English  statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  especially 
among  those  who  were  directly  responsible  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland.  Even  Fox,  who  introduced  and 
carried  the  Act  of  Renunciation,  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  only  with  extreme  reluctance  that  he 
had  consented  to  leave  the  Empire  without  any  general 
superintending  authority  over  its  commercial  and  ex- 
ternal legislation,  and  he  ardently  desired  that  some 
supplemental  treaty  should  be  carried,  binding  the  two 
coontries  more  closely  together.*    The  Duke  of  Eich- 

'  See  Wftipole'H   Qeorgc  III.  tion  of  Ihe  Diaries  and  LetUrs 

iii.  397, 398.  of  Thomas  Hutchinson  (Govar- 

'  ConBiderable  light  bos  been  nor  of  MasaachuBettEi   Bay),  ii. 

tbiomi   upon    the   opinioiiB  of  2S7,  S9S.     See,   too,   WaJpole'a 

HiUsborongh  and  North  on  this  Memoirs  of  Qeorge  III.  iv,  200. 

mbject  in  1779,  bj  the  pnblioa-  •  Vol.  ii.  p.  B37. 
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mond  in  1783  openly  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  nothing  short  of  an  incorporating  Union  could 
avert  the  danger  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  some  future 
war,  throwing  the  weight  of  its  influence  in  opposition 
to  England.'  The  Duke  of  Portland,  who  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  when  the  legislative  independence  was  con- 
_ceded,  acknowledged  that  it  was  only  with '  the  strongest 
and  most  poignant  reluctance,'  and  under  the  stress  of 
an  overwhelming  necessity,  that  he  consented  to  recom- 
mend that  measure,  and  he  told  his  Government  confi- 
dentially, that  unless  the  Irish  Parliament  would  con- 
sent to  enter  into  some  treaty  placing  the  regulation  of 
trade,  the  consideration  to  be  granted  by  Ireland  for 
the  protection  of  the  British  navy,  and  the  share  which 
Ireland  should  contribute  to  the  general  support  of  the 
Empire,  above  the  fluctuating  moods  of  successive  Par- 
liaments, it  was  very  questionable  whether  it  might 
not  be  good  policy  to  abandon  Ireland  altogether,* 
Temple,  who  succeeded  Portland  as  Viceroy,  predicted 
that  the  concession  which  had  been  made,  was  '  but  the 
beginning  of  a  scene  which  will  close  for  ever  the 
account  between  the  two  kingdoms.''  Even  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  whose  Viceroyalty  covers  the  moat  pros- 
perous period  of  the  independent  existence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  was,  in  private,  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
legislative  Union,  and  believed  that,  without  such  a 
measure,  Ireland  would  not  remain  for  twenty  years 
connected  with  Great  Britain.* 

The  failure  of  the  commercial  propositions  of  1785 
was  very  unfortunate.  The  original  scheme  of  Pitt  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  gladly  accepted  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. It  would  have  regulated  permanently  both  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  and 
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the  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire ; 
aod  a  reform  of  Parliament  upon  a  Protestant  basis,  such 
fl3  Pitt  then  contemplated,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
include  in  the  parliamentary  syBtem  by  far  the  greater 
part  oftheenergy,intelligence,  and  property  of  the  nation. 
In  the  debates  on  this  question,  the  open  advocacy 
of  a  legislative  Union  by  Wilberforce,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
and  Lord  Sackville,'  showed  clearly  the  current  of  Eng- 
lish pohtical  thought.  Lord  Camden,  the  favourite  col- 
league of  Chatham,  and  the  representative  of  the  most 
liberal  section  of  English  politics,  supported  the  com- 
mercial propositions  in  a  speech  in  which  he  represented 
the  existing  condition  of  Ireland  as  threatening  civil 
war,  and  he  was  understood  to  argue  in  favour  of  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  draw  the  two  peoples 
'into  a  legislative  Union,  which  was  the  object  ulti- 
mately to  be  desired.'  Lord  Stormont,  the  old  col- 
leagne  of  North,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  the  propo- 
siticms,  arguing  that  if  the  proposed  settlement  proved 
permanent  and  final,  '  there  was  of  course  an  end  of  alt 
hope  that  the  two  kingdoms  would  ever  be  under  one 
Legislature ; '  and  that  even  if  it  were  not  final,  it  would 
Ktill  be  fatal  to  an  Union,  '  because,  every  possible  ad- 
vantage being  held  out  by  England  to  the  Irish  by  the 
present  propositions,  she  could  have  nothing  reserved 
by  which  she  might  afterwards  induce  them  to  consent 
to  an  Union — she  could  have  burdens  only  to  offer  to 
Ireland,  a  very  bad  inducement  to  an  union  of  Legisla- 
tar^.' '  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  North  spoke 
powerfully  in  the  same  sense.  '  He  would  most  gladly,' 
he  said,  '  admit  Ireland  to  a  participation  of  every  aj- 

'  Vol  ii.  p.  451.  Ireland  must  be  our  province  if 

*  Pari.  Bist.  Iiv.  848.    Lord  she  will  not  be  persuaded  to  nn 

Camden's  son  (tha  Irish  Lord  Union.'   (Caatlereagh  Correspon- 

Lientenuit),  writes :    '  I  inherit  dence,  t.  156.) 

■  .  ■  inj  father'a   opinion  that 
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vantage  of  trade,  provided  she  was  bo  connected  with  ns 
as  to  form  one  people  with  us,  under  one  Government, 

one  Legislature.  ,  .  .  Until  the  happy  day  should  come 
that  would  make  the  two  kingdoms  one,  he  did  not  con- 
ceive it  just  that  one  should  be  enriched  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.' '  Dean  Tucker  at  this  time  drew  up  a  series 
of  answers  to  the  popular  arguments  against  an  Union, 
which  was  published  near  the  close  of  the  century,  and 
was  made  much  use  of  in  the  discussions  on  the  Union,* 

The  failure  of  this  negotiation,  and  the  subsequent 
difference  on  the  Regency  question,  probably  greatly 
strengthened  the  desire  of  English  statesmen  to  effect 
an  Union,  and  it  certainly  strengthened  their  indispo- 
sition to  any  measures  of  reform  which  would  weaken 
their  control  over  the  Irish  Legislature.  A  letter  of  the 
first  Lord  Camden  is  preserved,  in  which  he  avows  his 
decided  opinion  that  the  corruption  and  consequent 
gubservience  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was,  under  the 
new  Constitution  of  Ireland,  the  only  means  by  which 
the  connection  could  be  maintained,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  that  Constitution,  if  it  continued,  must  lead  to  a 
civil  war.*  It  is  a  significant  fact,  too,  that  from  this 
time  the  overtures  of  the  Irish  Parliament  for  a  commer- 
cial union  with  England  on  the  lines  of  Pitt's  original 
scheme,  were  uniformly  declined. 

If  we  now  turn  from  the  opinions  of  English  states- 
men to  the  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  we  shall  find  a 
remarkable  contrast.  Ko  single  fact  is  more  apparent 
in  the  Irish  history  of  the  last  half  of  the  century,  than 
the  strong  and  vehement  dread  of  an  Union  in  Ireland. 
It  does  not  date  from  the  establishment  of  Irish  legis- 
lative independence.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
furious  riots  that  convulsed  Dublin  as  early  as  1 759,  on 

'  Pari.  Hist.  xiv.  633,  or  Ssparation  (1799). 

•  They  were  pabliehed  by  Dr.  '  Campbell's  Chancellors,  vii. 

ClaTke,  in  a  tract  called  UnUm      29. 
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acconnt  of  an  unfoimded  rumour  that  such  a  measure 
was  in  contemplation.'  In  1776  Arthur  Young  col- 
lected opiniona  on  the  subject  of  an  Union  with  Great 
Britain,  and  was  informed,  '  that  nothing  was  80  un- 
popnlar  in  Ireland  as  such  an  idea.'*  In  1780  Lord 
Hillsborough,  having  in  his  confidential  correspondence 
witii  the  Lord  Lieutenant  thrown  out  a  hint  that  some 
such  measure  was  desirable,  Buckinghamshire  answered, 
'  Iiet  me  earnestly  recommend  to  jou  not  to  utter  the 
word  Union  in  a  whisper,  or  to  drop  it  from  your  pen. 
He  present  temper  will  not  bear  it.'*  In  1785,  when 
Bishop  Watson  pressed  upon  the  Duke  of  Rutland  the 
policy  of  a  legislative  Union,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
answered  that  he  fully  agreed  with  him,  but  that  any- 
one who  proposed  such  a  measure  in  Ireland  would  be 
tarred  and  feathered.*  On  most  subjects  the  Irish  Par- 
liament was  exceedingly  subservient,  but  on  the  subject 
of  its  own  exclusive  legislative  competence  it  was  even 
feverishly  jealous,  and  the  suspicion  that  the  English 
Government  was  conspiring  against  the  settlement 
which  had  been  so  formally  and  so  solemnly  guaranteed 
in  1782  and  1783,  never  failed  to  kindle  a  fierce  re- 
sentment in  the  nation.  In  the  violent  opposition  which 
Grattan  led  to  the  amended  commercial  propositions  in 
1785,  the  irritation  excited  by  this  suspicion,  and  by 
the  language  used  in  England  on  the  subject,  is  very 
apparent.  Grattan  saw  in  the  amended  proposals, '  an 
intolerance  of  the  parliamentary  Constitution  of  Ireland, 
a  declaration  that  the  full  and  free  external  legislation 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  is  incompatible  with  the  British 
Empire.'  He  described  them  as  '  an  incipient  and  a 
creeping  Union.'  He  declared,  that  in  opposing  them 
he  oonsidered  himself  as  opposing  '  an  Union  in  limine,' 
and  already  in  this  debate  he  fiilly  elaborated  the  doc- 
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trine  of  the  incompetence  of  tlie  Irisli  Parliament  to 
carry  a  legislative  Union,  which  fourteen  years  later  be- 
came so  prominent  in  the  diBcusdons  on  the  measnre.' 

This  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  political 
classes  in  Ireland  was  certainly  not  due  to  any  disloyal 
or  anti-English  feeling.  At  the  risk  of  wearying  my 
readers  by  repetition,  I  must  again  remind  them,  that 
the  Irish  Parliament  of  1782  was  a  body  utterly  unlike 
any  Parliament  that  could  be  set  up  by  modem  poli- 
ticians. It  was  essentially  an  assembly  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  landed  gentry  of  the  country ;  of  the 
section  of  the  community  which  was  bound  to  the  Eng- 
lish connection  by  the  strongest  ties  of  sympathy  and 
interest ;  of  the  chief  representatives  of  property ;  of 
the  classes  from  which,  since  the  Union,  the  mi^stracy 
and  the  grand  juries  have  been  pi-incipally  formed.  It 
had  uniformly  and  readily  followed  the  lead  of  the 
English  Parliament  in  all  questions  of  foreign  policy. 
It  had  contributed  largely  and  ungrudgingly,  both  in 
soldiers  and  in  money,  to  the  support  of  the  Empire  in 
every  war  that  had  arisen,  and  it  was  perfectly  ready 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  a  permanent  contribution  to 
the  British  navy,  provided  such  a  treaty  could  be 
framed  without  impairing  its  legislative  supremacy. 
Viceroy  after  viceroy  had  emphatically  acknowledged 
its  unmixed  loyalty,  and  they  made  no  complaint  of  its 
present  dispositions;  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
experienced  English  statesmen  and  a  succession  of 
English  viceroys  were  convinced  that  the  permanent 
concurrence  of  two  independent  Parliaments  under  the 
Constitution  of  1782  was  impossible,  and  that  a  colli- 
sion between  the  two  ParUameuts  in  time  of  peace 
would  be  dangerous,  and  in  time  of  war  might  very 
easily  be  fatal  to  the  connection. 


■  arattan'B  Spefchts,  i.  240-243, 
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In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  independence  of 
the  Parliament  was  supported  by  the  strong  pride  and 
passion  of  Nationality — a  sentiment  which  may  be  the 
flource  both  of  good  and  of  evil,  but  which,  whether  it 
be  wise  or  nnwise,  must  always  be  a  most  powerful 
element  in  political  calculations.  Irish  statesmen,  too, 
reviewing  English  legislation  eince  the  Reetoration, 
and  perceiving  the  still  prevailing  spirit  of  commercial 
moEopoly,  contended  that  the  material  interests  of 
Ireland  could  not  be  safely  entrusted  to  a  British 
Parliament.  They  foresaw  that  an  identification  of 
Legislatures  would  ultimately  lead  to  an  assimilation 
of  taxation,  raising  Irish  contributions  to  the  English 
level.  They  perceived  that  Ireland  was  rapidly  develop- 
ing into  a  considerable  nation,  with  its  own  type  of 
character  and  its  own  conditions  of  prosperity ;  and 
they  especially  dreaded  the  moral  effects  of  an  Union 
in  promoting  absenteeism,  weakening  the  power  of  the 
landed  gentry,  and  thus  destroying  a  guiding  influence, 
which  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Ireland  was  tran- 
scendently  important.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  many  years 
hiter,  spoke  of  '  the  severance  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  constituent  body  of  Ireland  and  the  natural 
aristocracy  of  the  country,'  as  perhaps  the  greatest  and 
most  in-epai-able  calamity  that  could  befall  Ireland,  and 
on  this  point  Grattan  and  Peel  were  entirely  agreed. 
Adam  Smith  believed  that  the  great  work  of  uniting 
iitn  one  people  the  severed  elements  of  Irish  life,  could 
he  only  speedily  accomplished  if  the  legislative  power 
was  transferred  to  a  larger  and  impartial  assembly  un- 
swayed by  local  tyrannies,  factions,  and  corruptions. 
Grattan  believed  that  it  could  only  be  attained  by  the 
strong  guidance  of  the  loyal  gentry  of  both  religions, 
acting  together  in  a  national  Legislature  and  appealing 
to  a  national  sentiment,  and  he  dreaded,  with  an  intense 
but  by  no  means  esa^erated  fear,  the  consequence  to 
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Ireland  if  the  guidance  of  her  people  passed  into  the 
hands  of  dishonest,  disreputable,  and  disloyal  adven- 
turers. The  rapid  and  indisputable  progress  of  national 
prosperity  in  the  last  decades  of  the  century,  though  in 
truth  it  was  largely  doe  to  causes  that  had  very  tittle 
relation  to  politics,  strengthened  the  feeling  in  snpport 
of  the  local  Legislature,  and  strong  selfish  as  well  as 
unselfish  considerations  tended  in  the  same  direction. 
Dublin  was  furious  at  the  thought  of  a  measure  which 
would  transfer  the  aristocracy  and  other  leading  gentry 
of  Ireland  to  London.  The  Irish  bar  had  an  enormous 
infiuence,  both  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the  country, 
and  it  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  it  if  the  Parliament  no 
longer  sat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Law  Courts; 
the  great  borough-owners  perceived  that  a  legislative 
Union  must  take  the  virtual  government  of  Ireland  out 
of  their  hands,  and  a  crowd  of  needy  legislators  saw  in 
it  the  extinction  of  the  system  under  which  they  could 
always,  by  judicious  voting,  obtain  places  for  themselves 
or  their  relatives. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  from  all  these  sources  a 
body  of  opinion  hostile  to  a  legislative  Union  should 
have  arisen  in  Ireland  which  appeared  wholly  irresistible. 
For  about  ten  years  after  the  declaration  of  independence 
it  was  unbroken,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  during  that  period  not  a  single  Irish 
politician  or  writer  of  real  eminence  was  in  favour  of 
such  a  measure.  At  this  time  it  was  wholly  impractic- 
able, for  no  corruption  and  no  intimidation  would  have 
induced  the  Irish  Parliament  to  consent  to  it. 

The  disastrous  events  of  the  last  years  of  the  century, 
however,  gradually  produced  some  change.  The  danger 
of  foreign  invasion,  the  terrible  rapidity  with  which 
conspiracy  and  anarchy  spread  through  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  the  menacing  aspects  which  the  CathoUo 
question  assumed,  began  to  shake  the  security  of  pro- 
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perty,  and  to  spread  vague  and  growing  alarms  among 
all  claBsea.  The  concession  of  the  franchise  in  1793  to 
a  vast,  eemi-barbarouB  Catholic  democracy,  portended, 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  downfall  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment,  and  perhaps  of  the  existing  settlement 
of  property.  From  this  time  a  few  men  began,  through 
fear  or  through  rwentment,  to  look  with  more  favour 
on  the  idea  of  an  Union,  and  Lord  Clare  steadily, 
though  as  yet  secretly,  urged  its  necessity. 

1  have  shown  how  the  notion  of  a  legislative  Union 
began  to  dawn  on  many  minds  in  connection  with  tlie 
Catholic  question;  how  some  men  thought  that  the 
Protestants,  alarmed  or  exasperated  by  Catholic  pro- 
gress, would  be  inchned  to  take  shelter  in  such  a 
measure;  how  other  men  foresaw  that  the  concession 
of  Catholic  emancipation  might  play  the  same  part  in 
the  Irish  Union  which  trade  privileges  bad  played  in 
the  union  with  Scotland ;  and  how  Pitt  himself  evi- 
dently shared  the  idea.  The  remarkable  letter,  written 
by  him  in  the  November  of  1792,  which  I  have  cited 
from  the  Westmorland  Correspondence,  speaks  of  an 
Union  as  a  vague,  doubtful,  distant  prospect,  but  as  a 
measure  which  had  been  for  some  time  largely  occupy- 
ing his  thoughts,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  the  one 
real  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  Ireland.  It  would 
oifer  to  the  Protestants  fall  security  for  their  property 
and  their  Church,  and  it  would,  at  the  same  time, 
remove  the  chief  argument  against  Catholic  suffrage. 
The  language  of  Charlemont,  Grattan,  and  Curran 
proves  that  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  the  English 
Government  were  clearly  perceived,  and  that  they  were 
exciting  in  the  independent  section  of  Irish  politicians 
great  disquietude  and  determined  hostility.' 

There  are  periods,  both  in  private  and  public  life, 

'  Vol.  iii.  pp.  7B,  74,  86,  67. 
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wben  the  ablest  men  experience  what  gamblers  call  a 
run  of  ill  luck.  At  such  times  the  steadiest  hand 
seems  to  lose  its  cunning,  and  the  strongest  judgment 
its  balance,  and  mistake  follows  mistake.  Some  fatality 
of  this  kind  appears  to  have  hung  over  Irish  legislation 
in  those  critical  years  which  are  chiefly  marked  by  the 
Belief  Act  of  1793,  and  by  the  Fitzwilliam  episode.  I 
have  done  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  unravel  with 
care  and  impartiality,  the  maze  of  conflicting  motives 
and  impulses  that  governed  the  strangely  wayward  and 
uncertain  course  of  English  government  of  Ireland 
during  those  anxious  years.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  Pitt  and  Dundas  were  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  real  and  genuine  liberality  to  the  Catholics,  and 
were  convinced  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  the  United 
Irish  conspiracy  could  only  be  checked  by  conciliating 
them,  but  that  they  were  hampered  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Irish  Government,  by  the  opposition  of  tie  King, 
by  their  own  ignorance  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  by 
their  desire  to  reserve  some  great  Catholic  concession 
as  an  inducement  to  the  Union.  I  have  endeavoured 
also  to  show  how  motives  of  a  different  kind — ^jealousy 
of  Whig  ascendency  in  the  remodelled  Government ;  a 
misunderstanding  with  Fitzwilliam  aboiit  the  extent  of 
his  powers  ;  a  question  of  patronage  which  was  treated 
as  a  question  of  honour — acted  upon  their  conduct,  and 
how  the  whole  was  aggravated  by  a  natural  lukewarm- 
ness  and  indecision  of  purpose  in  dealing  with  great 
questions  of  public  policy,  which  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  a  constitutional  infirmity  of  Pitt.  But  whatever 
opinion  the  reader  may  form  about  this  explanation,  he 
will  hardly,  I  think,  question  that  the  net  results  of  the 
policy  of  this  period  were  extremely  calamitous.  The 
Relief  Act  of  1793  settled  nothing,  and  promised  to 
add  enormously  both  to  the  difficulty  and  the  danger  of 
the  government  of  Ireland.     The  sadden  recall  of  Lord 
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FitzwilHam,  after  the  hopes  that  had  been  rsieeil,  gave 
a  decisive  impulse  to  Catholic  disloyalty.  The  appeal 
by  the  Government  to  Protestant  support  against  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  stimulated  most  fatally  that  spirit  of 
religious  dissension  which  was  again  rising  rapidly  in 
Ireland. 

The  situation  was  made  much  worse  when  Lord 
ritzwilliam  published  the  passage  from  a  confidential 
iett«r  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  declaring  that  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  would  be  '  the 
means  of  doing  a  greater  service  to  the  British  Empire 
than  it  has  been  capable  of  receiving  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, or  at  least  since  the  Union.'  The  meaning  which 
was  at  once  attached  to  this  passage  was,  that  the 
Government  desired  to  delay  the  concession  in  order  to 
obtain  an  Union,  and  the  question  was  thus  forced 
prominently  on  public  attention.  Its  reception  was 
eiceedingly  unfavourable,  and  the  resolution  of  the 
great  Catholic  Assembly  in  Francis  Street  Chapel 
showed  that,  whatever  support  the  measure  might  re- 
cdve  from  some  Catholics,  it  was  certain  to  meet  from 
the  Catholic  Committee,  who  led  the  active  politics  of 
that  body,  an  implacable  opposition.'  Grattan,  on  his 
side,  predicted  that  if  the  old  taskmasters  returned  to 
power, '  they  would  extinguish  Ireland,  or  Ireland  must 
remove  them.' " 

The  horrible  years  of  growing  crime,  anarchy,  and 
dissension  which  followed,  convinced  many  that  a  great 
change  of  system  was  required.  The  Parliament  re- 
inamed,  indeed,  a  zealously  loyal  body,  and  Arthur 
O'Connor  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  were  probably 
the  only  members  in  it  whose  sympathies  were  with 
Prance.     But  outside  its  walls  the  doctrine  was  openly 
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professed,  that  Ireland  ought  not  to  support  England  in 
the  French  war ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  prospects  of 
an  invasion ;  the  imminent  fear  of  rebellion ;  the  violent 
religious  war  which  had  broken  out  in  Uleter,  and  the 
rumours  that  were  spread  among  the  panic-stricken 
Catholics  of  Orange  conspiracies  to  masBocre  them,  had 
all  tended  to  aggravate  euormonaly  the  difficulties  of 
local  government  in  Ireland.  The  capacity  of  any  por- 
tion of  an  empire  for  extended  and  popular  self-govern- 
ment is  not  a  mere  question  of  constitutional  machinery 
or  of  abstract  reasoning.  It  depends  essentially  upon 
the  character  and  dispositions  of  the  people  for  whom 
that  self-government  is  intended.  A  constitutional 
arrangement  which  in  one  country  will  be  harmless  op 
beneficent,  in  another  country  will  infallibly  lead  to 
civil  war,  to  confiscation  of  property,  to  utter  anarchy 
and  ruin.  Loyalty  and  moderation ;  a  respect  for  law, 
for  property,  and  for  authority ;  a  sentiment  of  common 
patriotism  uniting  the  different  sections  of  the  com- 
munity ;  a  healthy  disposition  of  classes,  under  which 
trustworthy  and  honourable  men  rise  naturally  to 
leadership — these  are  the  conditions  upon  which  all 
successful  self-government  must  depend.  The  events 
of  Irish  history  had  made  the  soil  of  Ireland  peculiarly 
unfavourable  to  it,  but  for  a  long  period  before  the  out>- 
break  of  the  French  Revolution  there  had  been  a  great 
and  rapid  improvement.  The  country  was  not,  and 
never  has  been,  fit  for  a  democratic  Government,  but 
many  of  the  best  Irishmen  believed  that  healthy  ele- 
ments of  self-government  had  grown  up,  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  management  of  affairs  to  pass 
safely  and  most  beneficially  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
corrupt  aristocracy  of  borough-owners.  But  this  pro- 
spect was  now  visibly  receding,  as  the  old  fissures  that 
divided  Irish  life  reopened,  and  as  fear  and  hatred 
began  to  separate  classes  which  had  for  many  years 
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been  approximating.  The  opinion  so  powerfully  ex- 
pressed by  General  Knox  about  the  necessity  of  an 
Union,  was  no  doubt  held  by  other  intelligent  observers.' 
It  was,  however,  still  that  of  isolated  and  scattered 
individuals,  and  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
there  was  no  party  in  Ireland  which  desired  such  a 
measure,  no  party  which  would  even  tolerate  its 
propoaal. 

The  language  of  Gordon  on  this  subject  is  very  re- 
markable. That  temperate  and  truthful  historian  was 
liimBelf  a  supporter  of  the  Union,  and  he  had  therefore 
no  disposition  to  overrate  the  feeling  against  it.  Yet 
he  declares  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  carried, 
hut  for  the  horrors  of  the  rebellion.  '  So  odious,'  he 
8»JB, '  was  the  measure  to  multitudes  whose  pride  or 
private  interest,  real  or  imaginary,  was  engaged,  that 
it  could  not  with  the  smallest  probability  of  success  be 
proposed,  until  prejudice  was  in  some  degree  overcome 
by  the  calamities  and  dangers  of  the  rebellion.' ' 

From  this  fact  a  charge  of  the  most  tremendous 
tind  has  been  elaborated  against  the  English  Govern- 
ment, which  will  be  found  repeated  again  and  again  by 
popular  writers  in  Ireland,  and  which  has  sunk  deeply 
info  tie  popular  belief.     It  is  that  the  English  Govei^n- 


'Wilbertoioe,  in  1796,  wrote  would  infallibly  rise.  The  hatred 

the  toUoniBg    memoranda,  de-  and    bad    opinion    which    the 

n^  from  conversationa  vith  lower  Boman   GatlialicB   eater- 

bishmen  :    '  The   Irish    gentcy  tain  against  the  Frotestants,  and 

(BMaible   cool    men)    entertwn  particularly  the  Enghah,  is  yery 

^  serioua    apprehensiona  at  great.    It   Beems   impossible  to 
Uie  Boman  CaUiolics—Bay  they    '  end   qoietl;  unless    an    Union 

^Np  a  register  of  the  forfeited  takes  place.    As  wealth  ia  diC- 

Iwds;  that  their  priests  have  fused,  the  lower  orders  will  learn 

litUt  influence  over  them;  the  the    aecret   of   their    strength.' 

meniid  servants  commonly  Eo-  (Life  of  Wilberforce,  ii.  163.) 

luo  Catholics ;  masters  carmot  '  Gordon's  History  of  the  Be- 

^wid  OD  them  i  if  the  French  bellion,  pp.  29S,  296. 
IBM  to  land  10,000  men,  tiiey 
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ment,  deBuing  an  Union  and  perceiving  that  it  could 
not  be  effected  without  a  convulsion,  deliberately  forced 
on  the  rebellion  as  a  means  of  effecting  it.  In  a  memoir 
written  by  Dr.  McNevin  shortly  after  the  Union,  this 
charge  is  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
McNevin  observes  that  Lord  Clare  acknowledged  that, 
for  many  years  before  the  Union,  the  destruction  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  had  been  a  main  object  of  his  policy. 
'  Joined  with  him,'  lie  says,  '  in  this  conspiracy  were 
Bome  others,  and  in  the  number  Lord  Castlereagh,  all 
of  whom,  with  cold-blooded  artifice,  stirred  up  an  insur- 
rection, that  was  to  supply  the  necessary  pretext  for 
effecting  their  nefarious  design.  In  former  times  resort 
was  had  to  similar  acts  of  outrage,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  natives  into  a  resistance  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  forfeiture  of  their  estates.  Now  a  rebellion 
was  intentionally  produced  by  the  chief  agents  of  the 
British  Ministry,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
confiscating  the  whole  political  power  and  the  inde- 
pendent character  of  the  country  by  an  Act  of  Union.' 
McNevin  acknowledges  that  the  conspirators,  among 
whom  he  was  himself  a  leader,  were  aiming  at  a  separa- 
tion, though  he  contends  that  they  contemplated  it  only 
in  the  ca;  e  of  a  refusal  of  reform,  and  that  they  wished 
to  obtain  it  only  '  through  the  co-operation  of  a  respect- 
able French  force,  to  exclude  the  barbarity  of  a  purely 
civil  war,'  '  But  for  the  systematic  atrocities,'  he  con- 
tinues, '  of  the  conspirators  against  the  legislative  in- 
dependence of  Ireland,  no  civUwa/r  would  have  occurred 
there  to  the  present  moment.  We  have  the  authority 
of  the  American  Congress  that  the  colonies  were  driven 
designedly  into  resistance,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
opportunity  to  impose  on  them  a  standing  army,  illegal 
taxes,  and  to  establish  among  them  a  system  of  des- 
potism. This  arbitrary  project,  after  miscarrying  in 
America,   was   transferred  by  the  same  monarch  to 
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Ireland,  and  unhappily  succeeded  there.  Before  assist- 
ance could  be  obtained  against  Ms  schemes  from  the 
natural  ally  of  his  persecuted  subjects,  an  enlarged 
scope  was  given  to  the  intolerable  practice  of  house 
burnings,  free  quarters,  tortures,  and  summary  exe- 
CQtiona,  which,  as  the  ministry  intended,  exploded  in  re- 
bellion.    Afber  this  manner  they  facilitated  the  Union.' 

Nor  was  even  this  the  full  extent  of  the  perfidy 
attributed  to  them.  '  Lord  Comwallis,'  writes  McNevin, 
'  declared  himself  inclined  to  justice  and  conciliation. 
He  was  violently  opposed  ly  the  Orange  faction  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  from  a  motive  which  he  did  not  then  dis- 
close, bnt  which  subsequent  events  have  shown  to  be 
the  projected  union  of  the  two  countries,  he  wished  to 
make  a  merit  with  those  who  had  suffered  most  from 
the  British  Government,  by  teaching  them  to  throw  the 
severity  of  their  sufferings  on  their  own  villanoua 
Parliament  and  merciless  countrymen.' ' 

O'Connell  and  his  followers  have  more  than  once 
repeated  this  charge,  and  accused  the  English  Ghjvem- 
ment  of  having  deliberately  promoted  the  rebellion  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Union.  O'Connell  explained 
on  this  hypothesis  the  whole  Fitzwilliam  episode.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  Government,  for  many 
months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  had  secret 
information  pointing  out  its  most  active  leaders,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
those  leaders  were  suffered  to  remain  at  large,  and  he 
insisted  upon  the  passage  from  the  report  of  the  Secret 
Committee  in  which  Lord  Castlereagh  spoke  of  the 
measures  that  had  been  taken  to  cause  the  rebellion  to 
eiplode. 

Such  an  accusation  will  probably  appear  to  most 
readers  too  wildly  extravagant  to  require  a  lengthened 

■  Pieces  of  Irish  History,  pp.  143,  144,  14B. 
VOL.  V.  L 
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refatation.  Very  few  Englishmen  will  believe  that 
Pitt  waa  capable  either  of  the  extreme  wickedness  of 
deliberately  kindling  a  great  rebellion  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  his  favourite  measure,  or  of  the  extreme  folly 
of  doing  this  at  a  time  when  all  the  resources  of  England 
were  strained  to  the  utmost  in  a  desperate  and  most 
doubtful  contest  with  the  mighty  power  of  Napoleon. 
In  the  Irish  Government  no  one  supported  more 
strongly  both  the  anti-Catholic  policy,  and  the  military 
severities  to  which  the  rebellion  has  been  attributed, 
than  the  Speaker  Foster,  who  was  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  opponents  of  the  Union ;  while  the  perfectly 
simple  and  honourable  motives  that  inspired  the 
humaner  policy  of  Comwallis  appear  with  transparent 
clearness  in  his  confidential  letters.  The  reasons  which 
long  withheld  the  Government  from  arresting  United 
Irish  leaders  when  they  had  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
put  them  on  tlieir  trial,  have  been  already  explained ;  • 
and  if  martial  law  forced  the  conspiracy  into  a  prema- 
ture explosion,  it  did  so  only  when  the  country  had 
been  already  organised  for  rebellion,  and  when  it  was  an 
object  of  the  first  importance  to  disarm  it  before  the 
expected  arrival  of  the  French. 

At  the  same  time,  fluctuating  and  unskilful  policy 
has  often  the  effects  of  calculated  malevolence,  and 
the  mistakes  of  the  Government  both  in  England 
and  Ireland  undoubtedly  contributed  very  largely  to 
the  hideous  scenes  of  social  and  political  anarchy,  to 
the  religious  hatreds  and  religious  panics,  whicli 
alone  rendered  possible  the  legislative  Union,  Nor 
can  it,  I  think,  be  denied  that  it  is  in  a  higli 
degree  probable,  that  a  desire  to  carry  a  legislative 
Union  had  a  considerable  influence  in  dictating  tte 
policy  which  in  feet  produced  the  rebelhon,  and  tHat 

■  See  TOl,  iT.  pp.  25B-260. 
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there  were  politicians  who  were  prepared  to  pursue  that 
pohcy  even  at  the  risk  of  a  rebellion,  and  who  were 
eager  to  make  use  of  the  rebellion  when  it  broke  out, 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  their  desigTi.  The 
following  striking  passage  from  a  work  which  I  have 
often  quoted,  shows  the  extreme  severity  with  which 
the  situation  was  judged  by  a  perfectly  loyal  writer, 
who  was  in  general  one  of  the  most  temperate  and  most 
competent  then  living  in  Ireland.  '  To  affirm,'  writes 
Newenbam,  'that  the  Government  of  Ireland  facilitated 
the  growth  of  rebellion,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
Union,  would  be  to  hold  language  not  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently warranted  by  facts.  But  to  affirm  that  the 
rebellion  was  kept  iJive  for  that  purpose,  seems  per- 
fectly warrantable.  The  charge  was  boldly  made  in 
the  writer's  hearing,  during  one  of  the  debates  on  the 
Union  by  an  honourable  gentleman,  who  held  a  profit- 
able place  under  the  Crown.  And  to  affirm  that  that 
measure  never  would  have  been  carried  into  effect  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  a  rebellion,  similar  in  respect  of 
its  attendant  and  previous  circumstances  to  that  of 
1798,  is  to  advance  what  nineteen  in  twenty  men  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  political  sentiments  of  the 
Irish  people  at  that  time,  will  feel  little  difficulty  in 
assenting  to.'  ' 

'  Newenham's  State  of   Ire-  internal  inanrreetion.   With  this 

land,  p.  269 ;   see.  too,  p.  270.  view,  it  was  politic  to  let  tha 

Thelalngiiageot  MiasEdgewortb  diSerent   parties   struggle  with 

shows  strongly  the  feeling  pre-  each  other,  till  they  completely 

Tuling  on  this  subject  among  felt    their  wcLiltneea   and   their 

the  Protestants.     '  GoTernment,'  danger.  ...   It  is  certain  that 

she  says,  'having  at  this  time  the  combinations  of  the  disaF' 

Uie  Union  between  Great  Bri-  facted  at  home,  and  the  advance 

tun  and  Ireland  in  contempla-  ot   foreign   invaders,  were   not 

tioD,  were  desiroas  tliat  the  Irish  checked  tlU  the  peril  became  im- 

aristoctaCf  and  coantiy  gectle-  minent,  and  till  the  purpose  ot 

men  ahonld  be  convinced  of  the  creating   universal    alarm    had 

Ungdcan's   insufficiency  to   her  been  fully  effected.'     {Life  of  B. 

own  defence  ogaiost  invasion  or  L.  Mdgeteorth,  ii.  217,  218.) 
t3 
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A  careful  examination  of  the  confidential  corre- 
spondence of  thie  time,  appears  to  show  that,  although 
the  expediency  of  a  legislative  Union  had  long  been 
present  in  the  mindB  of  Pitt  and  of  several  leading 
English  Btateamen,  and  although  it  had  been  persistently 
urged  by  Clare  since  1793,  no  settled  and  definite  pro- 
ject of  introducing  such  a  measure  was  formed  in  Eng- 
land, before  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.'  Pitt,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  custom,  discussed  it  at  length  in  a  very 
email  circle,  for  some  time  before  it  was  even  suggested 
to  his  Cabinet.  Perhaps  the  earliest  notice  of  it,  is  a 
letter  of  June  4,  1798,  in  which  Pitt  writes  to  Auck- 
land that  he  had  lately  been  discussing  with  Lord 
Grenville,  the  expediency  of  taking  steps  for  carrying 
an  Union  immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  They  had  been  studying  the  Scotch  Act  of 
Union,  and  they  especially  desired  the  assistance  of 
Auckland  in  framing  its  trade  and  finance  clauses. 
Auckland  appears  to  have  communicated  with  Clare, 
for  a  few  days  later  he  received  a  letter  from  that 
statesman  containing  the  following  passage :  '  As  to  the 
subject  of  an  Union  with  the  British  Parliament,  I 
have  long  been  of  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  it  can 
save  this  country.  I  stated  the  opinion  very  strongly 
to  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  year  1793,  immediately  after  that 
fatal  mistake,  into  which  he  was  betrayed  by  Mr.  Burke 
and  Mr,  Dundas,  in  receiving  an  appeal  from  the  Irish 
Parliament  by  a  Popish  democracy.  I  again  stated  the 
same  opinion  to  him  last  winter;  and  if  this  were  a 
time  for  it,  I  think  I  could  make  it  clear  and  plain  to 
every  dispassionate  man  in  the  British  Empire,  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  preserve  this  country  to  the 

'  Clare,  in  his  speech  on  the  rouaed  to  a,  sense  of  their  com- 

TTi]ioa,Eaid:'IpreaBeditnithoat  mon  danger  by  the  late  gangai. 

efiect,   antil   British    Mioietera  nar;  and  unprovoked  rebellion.' 
and   the    Biitisb    nation    were 
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BritiBh  Crown,  if  we  are  to  depend  upon  the  precarious 
bond  of  union  wHch  now  subsiBts  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  It  makes  me  almost  mad,  when  I  lookback 
at  the  madness,  folly,  and  corruption  in  both  countries, 
which  have  brought  ua  to  the  verge  of  destruction.' ' 

When  Lord  Comwallis  arrived  in  Ireland  on  June 
20,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  known  anything  about 
an  intention  to  carry  an  Union,  or,  at  least,  to  have 
received  any  fixed  instructions  relating  to  it.'  A  few 
weeks  later,  however,  a  small  number  of  persons,  who 
were  closely  connected  with  the  Government  of  Ireland, 
were  sounded  on  the  subject;  Lord  Camden  appears  to 
have  been  much  consulted,  and  he  wrote  about,  this 
time  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  '  The  King  and  every  one  of 
his  ministers  are  inclined  to  an  Union,  and  it  will 
certainly  be  taken  into  consideration  here,  and  you  will 
probably  hear  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  upon  it.'^ 
Pelham  was  still  Chief  Secretary,  though  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  remain  in  England  ;  and  it  appears 
from  a  letter  written  to  him  by  William  Elliot,  on  July 
28,  that  at  that  date  Comwallis  leaned  decidedly  to- 
wards an  Union,  but  that  both  Pelham  and  Elliot  were 
extremely  reluctant  to  undertake  such  a  measure,  and 
extremely  doubtful  whether  'the  advantages  resulting 
from  it  would  answer  the  expectation.'  *     Shortly  after, 

'  Auckland     CorresptmdeTice,  '  Castlereagh  Correspcmdence, 

iv.  2,  8.     The  latter  of  Clare  is  i.  376.     This  letter  is  nntortu- 

midated,  but  it  was  written  two  nately  undated. 

or  (biee  days  after  the  battle  of  *  W.  Elliot  to  Pelhatu,  July 

Hew  Boas.  28 ;  3.  Douglas  to  FeUiam,  Sept. 

•  ComwalUa  Correapondetice,  13,  1798.     (Pelham,  MSS.)    On 

it   439.     Auckland  Correspon-  Sept.  13  Pelhmn  wrote  to  Caatle- 

dtnct,  iv.  29.    See,  however,  the  reagh  that  he  bod  been  viBiting 

remarta  of  Sir  C.  Lewis,  Admi-  Camden,   who    had    juat    come 

niilrations  of  Oreat Britain,  pp.  from  Pitt.  'We  discuaeed,  aa  you 

183,  184.    See,  too,  the  letters  may  imagine,  a  aubjeot,  which, 

ol  the  King  in  Stanhope's  Lift  I     anderstand,    you    are    more 

of  Pitt,  iii.  Append,  xvi.  ivii.  friendly  to  than  I  am,   I  eouteaa 

.C.noylc 
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Sylvester  Douglas,  who  had  been  the  Ii-isli  Chief 
Secretary  in  1794,  wrote  to  Pelham  advocating  the 
measure,  and  hia  letter  is  especially  intereeting,  as  it 
was  written  from  Dover,  immediately  after  a  consulta- 
tion with  Pitt  at  Walmer  Castle.  Douglas  fully  agreed 
with  Pelham  that  there  were  great  difficulties  attending 
an  Union,  but  he  maintained  that  the  safety  of  the 
Empire  required  it,  and  that  if  the  measure  was  desir* 
able,  the  present  was  a  very  favourable  moment  for 
carrying  it.  It  would  not  be  desirable  unless  it  was  to 
the  advantage  of  both  countries,  but  great  authorities, 
such  as  Petty,  Adam  Smith,  and  Bacon  (in  his  advocacy 
of  the  Scotch  Union),  were  in  favour  of  it,  and  there 
was  one  consideration  which  now  dominated  all  others. 
Can  Ireland,  he  asked,  hang  much  longer  to  England 
by  the  present  slender  thread,  '  when  some  of  their 
ablest  men  treat  the  interference  of  the  Executive  of 
the  Empire  in  those  very  affairs  of  Ireland,  which  most 
concern  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire,  as  the 
usurped  tyranny  of  a  foreign  Cabinet  ? '  and  when  '  a 
kw  Irish  enthusiasts '  have  been  able  to  engage  nearly 
200,000  men  to  break  the  connection  ?  The  century 
was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  but  Douglas  believed  that, 
even  before  its  end,  the  frail  tie  that  bound  the  two 
countries  would  probably  be  severed  unless  an  Union 
were  carried.     Who  could  believe,  after  the  confessions 


thai  I  have  not  conaideied  it  than  I  at  Brat  imagined.  ...  In 
BuCBcientlj  to  be  satisfied  of  the  times  ot  speonlation  like  the 
advantages  resulting  from  it,  and  present,  tbete  is  great  danger  in 
mast  therefore  be  against  it,  for  any  change ;  and  anless  certain 
it  is  not  a  thing  to  attempt  with-  principles  ore  laid  down  as  land- 
oat  the  certainty  of  some  great  marks  to  whicb  we  can  always 
benefit  arising  from  it.  However,  recur,  I  should  much  fear  a  com- 
I  have  lately  turned  my  thonghts  pleta  wreck  of  both  countriea.' 
mote  to  the  sobjeot  fiian  I  had  (Casthreaiih  Correspondence,  i, 
ever  done  before,  and  think  it  316,  346.) 
more  practicable  in  the  detail 
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of  Tone,  Emmet,  McNevin,  and  O'Connor,  that  Catholic 
emancipation  would  postpone  the  evil  ?  It  would  pro- 
bably accelerate  it.  For  his  own  part,  Douglas  said, 
he  could  not  resist  the  force  of  a  question  put  by  the 
United  Irishmen  in  one  of  their  earliest  publications. 
'  Is  there  any  middle  state  between  the  extremes  of 
Union  with  Great  Britain  and  total  separation  ? ' ' 

Castlereagh,  who  already  discharged  most  of  the 
duties  of  Chief  Secretary,  appears  to  have  been  from  the 
first  a  decided  advocate  of  the  Union.  His  views  will 
be  exhibited  in  detail  in  the  course  of  this  narrative, 
bat  a  significant  passage  may  be  here  cited  from  one  of 
his  earliest  letters  about  it.  Writing  on  September  7, 
he  expresses  his  deep  gratification  at  the  somewhat 
tardy  resolution  of  the  Government  to  send  over  a  large 
English  force,  forthe  complete  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion and  the  protection  of  the  country  against  invasion. 
'  I  consider  it  peculiarly  advantageous,'  he  writes,  '  that 
we  shall  owe  our  security  so  entirely  to  the  interposition 
of  Great  Britain.  I  have  always  been  apprehensive  of 
that  false  confidence  which  might  arise  from  an  impres- 
sion that  security  had  been  obtained  by  our  own  exer- 
tions. Nothing  would  tend  so  much  to  make  the  public 
mind  impracticable  with  a  view  to  that  future  settle- 
ment, without  which  we  can  never  hope  for  any  perma- 
nent tranquillity,' " 

The  opinions  of  Comwallis  were  gradually  unfolded, 
and  they  must  be  carefully  followed.  Though  the  Union 
is  not  named,  it  is  evidently  referred  to  in  a  letter  of 
July  20,  in  which  Comwallis,  having  mentioned  that 
the  rebellion  was  almost  subdued,  adds,  '  How  or  when 
to  bring  forward,  or  even  to  broach,  the  great  point  of 
ultimate  settlement,  is  a  matter  in  which  I  cannot  see 
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the  most  distant  encouragement.  The  two  or  three 
people  whom  I  have  ventured  in  the  most  cautious 
manner  to  soandj  say  that  it  must  not  be  mentioned 
now ;  that  this  is  a  time  of  too  much  danger  to  agitate 
euch  a  question ;  but  if  a  period  of  safety  should  come 
when  boroughs  will  be  considered  as  a  sure  property, 
and  all  good  jobs  agaio  appear  within  our  grasp,  that 
moment  will  not,  I  am  afraid,  be  found  propitious  for 
expecting  those  sacrifices  which  must  be  required. 
Convinced  as  I  am  that  it  is  the  only  measure  which 
can  long  preserve  this  country,  I  will  never  lose  sight 
of  it ;  and  happy  shall  I  be  if  that  fortunate  opportunity 
should  ever  arrive,  when  we  may  neither  think  ourselves 
in  too  much  danger  nor  in  too  much  security  to  suffer 
its  production,' ' 

In  September,  he  recurs  to  the  subject,  and  still  in 
a  desponding  tone.  The  great  qu^tion,  he  says,  of 
Irish  administration  is,  '  how  this  country  can  be 
governed  and  preserved,  and  rendered  a  source  of 
strength  and  power,  instead  of  remaining  an  useless  and 
almost  intolerable  burden  to  Great  Britain.'  '  A  perse- 
verance in  the  system  which  has  hitherto  been  pursued 
can  only  lead  us  from  bad  to  worse,  and  after  exhausting 
the  resources  of  Britain,  must  end  in  the  total  separation 
of  the  two  countries.'  '  With  regard  to  future  plans,  I 
can  only  say  that  some  mode  must  be  adopted  to  soften 
the  hatred  of  the  Catholics  to  our  Government,  Whether 
this  can  be  done  by  advantages  held  out  to  them  from 
an  Union  with  Great  Britain ;  by  some  provision  for 
their  clergy,  or  by  some  modification  of  tithe,  which  is 
the  grievance  of  which  they  complain,  I  will  not  presume 
to  determine.  The  first  of  these  propositions  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  desirable,  if  the  dangers  with  which 
we  are    surrounded  will   admit  of  our    making  the 

■  ComwattU  Correajmidettce,  ii.  366. 
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attempt ;  but  the  dispositions  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
especially  of  the  North,  must  be  previously  felt.' ' 

A  few  days  later  he  notices  the  rise  of  a  fatal  divi- 
flion,  which  affected  profoundly  the  whole  future  of  the 
question.  '  The  principal  people  hei«  are  so  frightened 
that  they  would,  I  believe,  readily  consent  to  an  Union, 
but  then  it  must  be  a  Protestant  Union  ;  and  even  the 
Chancellor,  who  is  the  most  right-headed  politician  in 
this  conntry,  will  not  hear  of  the  Roman  Catholics  sitting 
in  the  United  Parliament.'  '  This  conntry  is  daily  b&- 
coming  more  disturbed.  Religious  animosities  increase, 
md,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  encouraged  by  the  foolish 
riolence  of  all  the  principal  persons  who  have  been  in 
the  liahit  of  governing  this  island.  .  .  .  The  great 
measure,  from  which  I  looked  for  so  much  good,  will,  if 
carried,  fell  far  short  of  my  expectations,  as  all  the 
leading  persons  here,  not  excepting  the  Chancellor,  are 
detfirmined  to  resist  the  extension  of  ita  operation  to 
the  Catholics.  I  feel  the  measure  of  so  much  import- 
ance, that  it  is  worth  carrj'ing  anyhow,  but  I  am  deter- 
uuoed  not  to  submit  to  the  insertion  of  any  clause  that 
sliall  make  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  Union,  as  I  am  fully  convinced  that,  until 
the  Catholics  are  admitted  into  a  general  participation 
of  rights  (which  when  incorporated  with  the  British 
Government  they  cannot  abuse),  there  will  be  no  peace 
or  safety  in  Ireland.' ' 

These  first  impressions  were  hardly  encouraging. 
Auckland  at  this  time,  after  returning  from  a  visit  to 
Pitt,  at  which  Irish  questions  were  much  discussed, 
appears  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  the 
system  of  government  in  Ireland  must  be  changed,  it 
would  be  better  to  be  content  with  humbler  measures 
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than  a  legislative  Union.  '  The  whole  system  of  needy 
and  illiterate,  and  disaffected  Papist  priests,'  he  said, 
'  ought  to  be  put  down ; '  a  respectable  and  responsible 
priesthood  should  be  endowed  from  the  public  purse;  and 
something  might  perhaps  be  done  to  relieve  the  Catho- 
lics from  their  tithe  grievances,  but  a  legislative  Union 
was  a  matter  '  of  great  difficulty  in  the  arrangement,  of 
greater  difficulty  in  the  execution,  and  after  all  pi-ecari- 
OUB  in  its  consequences,'  and  it  is  plain  that  Auckland 
would  at  this  time  have  gladly  relinquished  the  idea, 
George  Rose,  who  was  one  of  the  few  men  intimately 
consulted  by  Pitt,  was  decidedly  of  opiniou,  that  al- 
though a  new  arrangement  between  England  and  Ireland 
would  be  in  itself  desirable,  the  difficulties  of  carrying 
it  in  the  existing  circumstances  were  insuperable. 
Lord  Carlisle,  who  had  been  Lord  Lieutenant  when  the 
now  ebbing  flood  of  Irish  nationality  was  rising  to  a 
spring  tide  height  in  1782,  wrote  to  Auckland  a  curious, 
anxious,  hesitating  letter  on  the  subject.  This  he 
thought  was  a  moment  when  much  might  be  done,  as, 
for  the  first  time,  a  conviction  had  grown  np  in  Ireland 
that  their  old  Government  was  insufficient  for  their  own 
safety  and  protection.  'Dare  you,'  he  continued,  'in 
this  agitated  sea  of  public  affairs,  turn  towards  the  bold 
expedient  of  Union  ?  It  seems  the  most  unfit  hour  for 
any  business  that  requires  so  much  new  thought  and 
addition  of  labour,  and  yet  it  is  perhaps  the  only  hour 
that  Ireland  could  be  found  practicable  on  the  subject.' 
He  speaks  of  the  terrible  evils  that  had  grown  np 
through  the  faults  of  English  administration  in  Ireland ; 
through  the  jobbing  and  corruption  of  the  chief  people 
in  that  country;  through  the  neglect  of  duty  by  the 
absentees,  and  through  the  extreme  poverty  of  some  of 
the  lower  orders,  which  made  them  ready  to  promote 
the  most  desperate  schemes,  '  Something  new,' he  said, 
'  must  be  attempted.     I  know  uo  hand  or  head  more 
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equal  to  a  bold  experiment  than  Mr.  Ktfc's.  Ireland  in 
its  present  state  will  pull  down  England.  She  is  a 
ship  on  fire,  and  must  either  be  cast  off  or  extin- 
guiahed.' ' 

A  strong  will  and  intellect,  however,  was  now 
applied  to  the  wavering  councils  of  the  Government.  On 
October  8,  Lord  Clare  sailed  for  England  to  visit  Pitt 
at  Holwood,  and  to  discusa  with  him  the  future  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  He  went,  Lord  Comwallia  writes, 
'with  the  thorough  conviction  that  unless  an  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  can  be  effected, 
there  remains  but  little  hope  that  the  connection  between 
the  two  countries  will  long  subaist ; '  *  but  he  went  also 
with  the  firm  resolve  that  a  measure  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation should  form  no  part  of  the  scheme. 

Comwallia  reluctantly  acquiesced,  but  he  deplored 
deeply  the  course  which  the  question  seemed  likely  to 
take.  He  wrote  earnestly  to  Pitt,  that  it  would  be  a 
desperate  measure  to  make  an  irrevocable  alliance  with 
the  small  ascendency  party  in  Ireland ;  bat  assuming 
that  this  was  not  to  be  done,  and  that  the  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation  was  merely  postponed  nntil  after 
the  Union,  he  implored  Mm  to  consider  '  whether  an 
Union  with  the  Protestants  will  afford  a  temporary 
t^spite  from  the  spirit  of  faction  and  rebellion  which  so 
universally  pervades  this  island,  and  whether  the  Catho- 
lics will  patiently  wait  for  what  is  called  their  emanci- 
pation, from  the  justice  of  the  United  Parliament,' 
'  If  we  are  to  reason,'  he  continues,  '  on  the  future  from 
tHe  past,  I  should  think  that  most  people  would  answer 
these  questions  in  the  negative;  ,  '.  .if  it  is  in  con- 
templation ever  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  Union 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  present  appears  to  be  the 

'  iwkland  Correspondence,  ir.      tober.) 
*2,  51,  62,  61.     (These   letters  '  Gomwallia  Correspondence,   ■ 

*«e  written  in  AngQEt  and  Oe-      ii.  llt>. 
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only  opportunity  which  the  British  Ministry  can  have 
of  obtaining  any  credit  from  the  boon,  which  must 
otherwise  in  a  short  time  be  extorted  from  them.' '  In 
a  confidential  letter  to  Pelham,  which  has  never  been 
published,  he  went  still  further,  and  his  language  is  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable.  '  I  am  apprehensive,'  he  said, 
'  that  an  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Protes- 
tants in  Ireland  is  nob  likely  to  do  us  much  good.  I 
am  sensible  that  it  is  the  easiest  point  to  carry,  but  I 
begin  to  have  great  doubts  whether  it  will  not  prove  an 
insuperable  bar,  instead  of  being  a  step,  towards  the 
admission  of  Catholics,  which  is  the  only  measure  that  can 
give  permanent  tranquillity  to  this  wretched  country.'  ' 
It  must  be  observed,  that  during  all  this  period 
there  is  nob  the  smallest  trace  of  Comwallia  being 
aware  of  the  conscientious  objections  which  the  King 
entertained  to  the  admission  of  Catholics  even  into  an 
Imperial  Legislature,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  King 
knew  anything  of  the  conferences  that  were  going  on. 
Lord  Clare,  in  the  short  period  which  he  spent  with 
Pitt,  fully  attained  his  double  object  of  confirming 
Pitt's  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Union,  and  of  convincing 
him  that  it  must  be  unaccompanied  with  emancipa- 
tioD.  He  found  the  ministry,  he  said,  '  full  of  Popish 
projects,'  but  he  trusted  that  he  had  fully  determined 
them  'to  bring  the  measure  forward  unencumbered 
with  the  doctrines  of  emancipation.'  '  Mr,  Pitt,'  he 
said, '  is  decided  upon  it,  and  I  think  he  will  keep  hi3 


Dundas  appears  at  this  time,  as  in  1 793,  to  have  been 

>  ComvMllia  Correspandence,  Cooke  ;  '  Mr.  Pitt  went  on  Fri- 

U.  418,  419.  daj  to  Lord  Orenville's  to  meet 

'  Comwallis  to  Felbam,  Oct.  Lord  Clare,  who  was  to  proceed 

15,  1798.     {Felham  MSS.)  jeBterdaj  towards  Holyhead.  Mr, 

*  AuckloTid     Correspondence,  Pitt  had  prepared  (he  sketch  ot 

iv.  60,  61.    Auckland  writes  to  an  outline  tor  a  plan  of  Union, 
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mnch  more  warmly  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  than  Pitt, 
and  there  is  a  very  aigniiicant  allusion  to  this  in  one  of 
the  letters  of  Comwallia.  '  Had  Mr.  Dundas  been  in 
town,'  he  writes,  'before  the  Chancellor  went  over,  he 
might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  carry  the  point  of 
establishing  the  Union  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
Hoe ;  but  things  have  now  gone  too  far  to  admit  of  a 
change,  and  the  principal  persons  in  this  country  have 
received  assurances  from  the  English  Miniatere,  which 
cannot  be  retracted.' ' 

These  words  were  written  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, and  it  was  early  in  that  month  that  the  intended 
scheme  was  first  cautiously  revealed  to  a  few  leading 
persons  in  Ireland.  Cornwallis  said,  that  as  mnch 
opposition  must  be  expected  to  it  in  the  Irish  Par- 
liament whatever  shape  it  might  assume,  it  was  neces- 
Bary,  as  soon  as  the  main  principles  were  agreed  on,  to 
communicate  them  to  the  chief  friends  of  Government, 
and  he  added,  that  he  had  himself  so  carefully  avoided 
giving  offence,  that  he  believed  that  no  person  of  much 

Eubject,  ol  course,  to  diecnssion  aa  to  tlie  lot  and  ballot,  BO  as 

uid   almost  certain   alteration,  to  avoid  ll:e  very  embanasBuig 

Had  he  meant,  alter  correcting  afFair  oi  oompensations.     How 

and  improving  it  at  Holwood,  to  might  it  be  something  to   Qie 

have  a  copy  sent  to   the  Lord  following eSect?-'The Coaatles, 

Lientenant,  as  a  basis  for  com-  32  ;   Dublin,  2  ;    Univeraitj,  1 ; 

nmnicationa  with  leading  people.  Cork,  Waterford,Drogheda,Wei- 

For  foller  porticularB    1    must  ford,  Eilkenny,  Limerick,  Derr;, 

nttx  yon  to  Lord  Glare,  who  is  Belfast,  Kewry,  9 ;  each  ol  the 

alloned  by  all  here  to  be  equally  remaining  107  places  to  retnm  1 

pleasant  and  efficient  as  a  co-  member  each,  and  from  the  107 

operator  in  difficult  basinesses,  so  retomed,  60  to  be  chosen  by 

going  through  the  whole  in  a  lot  and  6  by  ballot— altogether 

cordial  and  manly  way,  without  lOOM.P.'s.'  (Auckland  toCooke, 

tnyot  those  reBerrea,  suspicions,  Xov.  8, 1798, 1.S.P.O.) 
implied   pretensions  and   cold.  '  Comv>aUis  Correspondence, 

which  too  much  affect  iL  433,  434.     See,  too,  on  the 

able  mind  ol  another  opiaioas  of  Dundas,  Castlereagh 

We  have  tried  Correipondence,  i.  431. 
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political  coQseqneQce  was  hostile  to  his  Govemment 
except  the  Speaker,'  Most  of  the  canvassing  in  this 
month  naturally  took  place  in  Ireland,  but  three  con- 
spicuous Irishmen  were  in  England,  and  with  them  Pitt 
personally  communicated.  Of  these,  Foster,  the  Speaker, 
was  by  far  the  ablest.  Pitt  found  him  '  perfectly  cordial 
and  communicative ; '  '  strongly  against  the  measure  of 
an  Union  (particularly  at  the  present  moment),  yet  per- 
fectly ready  to  discuss  the  point  fairly.'  Pitt  hop^ — 
as  the  event  showed,  without  reason — that  Foster 
might  be  bribed,  and  he  was  prepared  to  offer  him  an 
English  peerage  with,  if  possible,  some  ostensible  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  life  provision  to  which  he  would  be 
entitled  on  vacating  the  chair.  Beresford  and  Parnell 
he  had  also  seen.  Neither  spoke  very  explicitly,  but 
both  appeared  to  dislike  the  measure,  though  Pitt  hoped 
that  both  would  acquiesce  in  it  if  it  were  fully  resolved 
on.  All  three  deprecated  any  authoritative  announce- 
ment of  the  Bcheme  until  the  leading  individuals  in 
Ireland  had  been  consulted,  and  until  steps  had  been 
taken  for  disposing  the  public  mind.  The  success  of 
the  measure  Pitt  thought  would  depend  altogether  on 
the  conduct  of  a  few  individuals  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  must  do  all  in  his  power  to  win  them 
over.  Elliot  had  arrived  in  England  to  support  the 
arguments  of  Lord  Comwallis  in  favour  of  admitting 
the  Catholics  to  Parliament  and  office,  but  Pitt  believed 
that  such  a  measure  at  this  time  was  completely  im- 
practicable. '  With  respect  to  a  provision,'  he  aiJded, 
'  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  some  arrangement  respect- 
ing tithes,  I  am  happy  to  find  a  uniform  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  among  all  the  Irish  I  have  seen ; 
and  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  these  measures, 
with  some  effectual  mode  to  enforce  the  residence  of  all 


'  ComwaUit  Correspondenet,  ii.  427. 
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roiiks  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  offer  the  hest  chance  of 
gradually  putting  an  end  to  the  evils  most  felt  iu 
Ireland.' ' 

Comwallis  and  Castlereagh  communicated,  as  they 
were  directed,  confidentially,  with  several  leading  Irish 
politicians,  and  they  were  much  encouraged  by  the 
result.  Lord  Shannon  and  Lord  Ely,  who  were  two  of 
the  greateafc  borough-owners  in  Ireland,  gave  very 
favourable  replies.  The  first  was  '  impressed  in  the 
strongest  manner  with  the  difficulties  and  disadvants^es 
of  the  present  system,'  and  '  disposed  to  entertain  the 
measure  favourably,'  though  he  refused  at  this  etage 
openly  to  declare  himself.  The  second,  '  relying  on  the 
favour  of  the  Crown  in  an  object  personal  to  himself,'  * 
'was  prepared  to  give  it  his  utmost  support.'  Lord 
Pery,  who  had  for  fourteen  years  been  Speaker,  strongly 
(loubted  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  in  itself,  and  not 
less  strongly  the  wisdom  of  bringing  it  forward  in  a 
time  like  the  present,  but  he  said  he  would  not  hastily 
pledge  himself  ^^ainst  it,  and  that  if  he  found  the 
measure  to  be  really  desired  by  Parliament  and  the 
country,  '  he  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  surrender  his  own 
opinion,  and  give  it  his  best  assistance  in  the  detail.' 
Lord  Yelverton,  who  had  played  such  a  great  part  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  was  fully  in 
fcvonr  of  the  Union.  ConoUy,  a  member  of  great  in- 
fluence, who  represented  the  county  of  Derry,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  few  Irishmen  who  had  at  the  same  time  a 
seat  in  the  Irish  and  in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
declared  that  he  had  always  desired  a  legislative  Union. 
The  Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor-General  were 

'  Comwallia   Correspondence,  land.'    {Life  of  Wilberforce,  ii. 

ii.  *39-4*l.    WilbertoTM  about  318.) 

tbig  time  noticed  that  he  found  '  He  wag  made   ui  English 

Ktt  '  eitiemelf  lavoutable   to  peer  and   ^  marquis  when  the 

the  idea  of  an  Cnion  with  lie-  Union  wg^  carried 
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quite  prepared  to  give  their  services.  Lord  Kilwarden 
and  Lord  Carleton  doubted  and  hesitated,  but  did  not 
decidedly  oppose.  The  Duke  of  Leinster,  who  since  the 
attainder  of  his  brother  was  naturally  altogether  alien- 
ated from  the  Government,  was  consulted,  but  refused 
to  give  any  opinion.  Cony  was  very  favourable ;  Sir 
John  Blaquiere  was  '  disposed  to  be  practicable.'  The 
Speakerwae  very  adverse,  and  his  '  weight  will  be  pro- 
digious,'but,at  the  same  time,  both  Comwallis  and  Castle- 
reagh  believed  that  the  measure  could  be  carried  through 
Parliament,  with  no  great  difficulty.  '  I  have  great  ap- 
prehensions,' added  Comwallis, '  of  the  inefficacy  of  it 
after  it  is  carried,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been 
much  more  difficult  to  have  included  the  Catholics.' ' 

A  few  opinions  from  active  magistrates  and  from 
other  men  who  bad  always  been  warm  supporters  of 
the  Government,  about  the  same  time  came  in.  Sir 
George  Hill  writes  from  Deny,  '  People  have  not  yet 
spoken  much  out  on  the  subject  [of  an  Union],  but 
they  are  evidently  inimical  to  the  measure,  and  with 
■  the  slightest  encouragement  would  violently  express 
themselves.'  '  A  mischievous  person  could  with  ease 
excite  a  universal  and  dangerous  clamour,  by  descant- 
ing on  the  supposed  disadvantages  of  it.  It  is  high 
time,  if  such  a  measure  be  determined  upon,  that  the 
most  confidential  friends  of  Government  were  instructed 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  adoption  of  it,  for  be 
assured,  if  it  is  suddenly  proposed  and  forced,  it  will  be 
the  foundation  of  endless  calamity.'     For  his  own  part. 


'  Comioollis  Correspondence,  Slaquiere,    ComwaUia    B&ya    in 

it.  441,   442,   446-451 ;   Castle-  anottier  letter,  will  give   great 

reagb   to   Wickham,    Nov.    23,  assistance  to   the  Union.      He 

1798.    A  pait  of  this  laat  letter  wants   a  peerage  lor  his  help, 

{which  is  in  the  Becord  Office)  which  Comwallia  hopes  wiU  be 

IE  omitted  In  the  printed  Com-  given.     (Cotuwallis  \d  FortUjid, 

vMllit  Corre^OTtdetKt.    Sir    J.  Jan.  4, 1799.) 
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Sir  George  Hill  Baid,  his  leaning  was  strongly  against 
it  Some  considerable  change  he  admitted  was  required, 
but  he  believed  that  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic 
question,  the  Regency,  the  commercial  regulations,  and 
perhaps  an  increase  in  the  proportion  paid  by  Ireland 
for  the  protection  of  the  Empire,  might  all  be  accom- 
plished without  an  Union.'  Sir  George  Shee  writes 
that  he  was  himself  in  favour  of  an  Union,  but  he 
found  that  people  were  in  general  opposed  to  it.* 
Colonel  Crawford  considered  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  security  and  prosperity  of  Ireland.  It  would  bring 
English  capital  largely  into  the  country,  and  it  would 
render  possible  the  great  measure  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, which  could  never  be  safely  granted  with  a  separate 
Parliament,  for  '  the  influence  of  property  could  not 
stand  against  the  enthusiasm  and  ambitious  aims  of 
Catholics  and  Democrats.'  '  The  people  of  this  country,' 
he  added, '  never  will  and  never  can  be  contented  until 
some  means  are  devised  of  lessening  the  tithes,  nor  will 
they  cease  to  be  ui^d  on  to  opposition  by  their  priests, 
until  some  measures  are  adopted  to  attach  the  priests 
and  Catholic  clergy  (sic)  to  the  present  order  of  things, 
hy  giving  them  an  interest  in  its  preservation.' '  Oooke 
writes  to  Pelham  very  deapondingly :  '  The  sectaries 
are  very  rancorous  against  each  other,  and  amongst  the 
lower  classes  much  malignant  revenge  prevails,  and  the 
humour  in  the  upper  classes  is  as  bad.  ...  I  do  not 
think  the  idea  of  Union  popular  with  the  Protestants 
Ihere  is  some  inclination  to  it  among  the  Catholics, 
possibly  because  the  Protestants  are  adverse.  .  .  .  l"he 
Parliament  at  present  is  extremely  loose.'  * 

The  disposition  of  Parliament  and  the  disposition  of 

'  Sir  G.  Hill  to  Cooke,  Nov.  12,  '  Colonel  R.  Crawlord  to  Wiok- 

!5, 1798.    (I.S.P.O.)  ham,  Nov.  19,  1798.    (B.O.) 

'  Sir  G.Bhee  to  Pelham,  Nov.  '  Cooka  to   PelUm,  Nov.   9, 

1I,1J98.    {Pelham  MSS.)  1798.     {Pelham  ^SS.) 

VOL.  V,  M 
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the  country  were  two  very  different  things.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Government  in  the  former  was  bo  ove-r- 
whelming  that,  for  many  years,  opposition  had  almost 
wholly  disappeared,  and  the  support  of  a  very  small 
number  of  great  borough-owners  was  at  all  times 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  free  constituencies.  The 
Government,  however,  were  anxious  not  to  introduce 
their  measure  without  obtaining  some  real  popular 
support,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  delicate 
tasks  of  the  historian  of  the  Union  is  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  their  success. 

It  is  remarkable  that  their  intention  was  first  in- 
timated in  newspapers  that  were  opposed  to  them.  On 
October  16,  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the 
principal  Dublin  newspaper,  supporting  them.  '  A. 
most  insidious  and  unadvised  rumour  of  an  intended 
Union  with  Great  Britain  has  been  set  afloat  by  the 
Jacobin  prints  of  this  city,  in  order  to  do  tlie  little 
mischief  which  remains  in  their  power  to  achieve,  .  .  . 
Perilous  and  perplexed  would  be  the  discussion  of  so 
momentous  a  question  at  any  period  ;  but  at  this  time 
of  convulsion,  the  dangers  with  which  it  would  be 
attended  are  too  fearful  for  contemplation.'  A  month 
later  the  same  newspaper  again  expressed  its  entire 
disbelief  in  the  rumours  of  an  Union,  which  English  and 
Irish  newspapers  ('chiefly  those  of  Jacobinical  com- 
plexion ')  had  for  some  time  past  be^i  disseminating, 
but  ten  days  aiterwards  it  inserted  a  notice  which  had 
appeared  in  the  English  '  Times '  of  November  22, 
stating  that  an  Union  would  be  brought  forward,  and 
added  that  it  had  reason  to  believe  this  paragraph  to  be 
true.' 

If  the  judgment  I  have  formed  be  correct,  the  public 
opinion  of  Ireland  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  French 


•  Faulkner's  Journal,  Oct.  16,  Nov.  17,  87, 1798. 

C.jniMOvCOO'^lu 
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war  was  practically  unammous  in  opposition  to  any 

scheme  of  Union,  and  it  ran  so  strongly  that  no  such 
proposal  could  have  been  made  without  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  In  the  period  between  1793  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been 
mnch  discredited,  and  the  alarma  and  dangers  of  the 
(Jme  had  shaken  many,  but  still  there  was  no  Irish 
party  which  would  have  ventured  openly  to  support  an 
Union.  But  the  scenes  of  horror  which  were  comprised 
in  the  six  weeks  of  the  rebellion  had  produced  a  great 
change  in  the  political  aspect  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Government  calculated  that  if  they  pressed  on  the 
Union  without  delay,  they  would  find  two  strong,  broad 
currents  of  genuine  opinion  in  its  favoor. 

One  of  these  sprang  from  the  alarm  of  the  Protea- 
lants  for  their  Church,  their  property,  and  even  their 
Hves ;  from  their  conviction  that  their  safety  depended 
"holly  upon  the  presence  of  a  great  English  force,  and 
Ihat  it  was  therefore  their  moat  vital  interest  to  bind 
Hemaelves  as  closely  as  possible  to  their  protector.  The 
other  grew  out  of  the  resentment,  the  panic,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Catholics,  who  found  an  insulting  and 
lawless  spirit  of  Orange  ascendency  spreading  on  all 
rides,  and  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Catholic  cause 
supreme  in  the  Parliament.  The  hope  of  passing  under 
a  more  tolerant  rule,  the  gratification  of  humiliating 
those  who  had  humiliated  them,  the  anger  which  was 
natnrally  produced  by  the  burning  of  chapels  and 
houses,  and  by  the  Orange  badges  that  were  fiaunted  on 
every  side,  and  the  prospect  of  obtaining  from  tho 
Imperial  Parliament  the  emancipation  which  appeared 
more  and  more  remote  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
liad  given  many  Catholic  minds  an  undoubted  bias  in 
favour  of  the  Union, 

Of  these  two  currents  of  opinion,  ^v  foHO^^  was  by 
&r  the  weaker,  and  there  are  many  i^ -,,  fM.oM  t^*  ^^ 
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classes  of  Irish  Protestants  were  greatly  irritated  by  a 
kind  of  argument  which  was  at  thia  time  much  used. 
English  Ministers  were  extreuaely  desirous  of  impress- 
ing upon  them,  that  the  power  and  the  trixips  of 
England  alone  stood  between  them  and  destruction. 
'  Is  this  a  time,'  writes  Sir  George  Shee,  '  to  talk  of 
national  pride,  when  we  have  not  the  means  within 
ourselves  of  repelling  any  attack  deserving  the  name  of 
invasion ;  when  our  revenue  is  scarcely  equal  to  two 
months'  expenses  on  a  war  establishment ;  nhen  fifteen 
out  of  twenty  of  our  countrymen  in  general  are  sworn 
rebels ;  when  the  fidelity  of  a  part  of  our  array  is  at 
least  doubtful ;  when  the  higher  classes  have  lost 
the  sway  which  ought  to  attach  to  their  rank  and 
station;  when  even  the  Legislature  is  held  in  dis- 
esteem  ;  when  experience  has  just  proved  that  a  rebel- 
lion of  three  counties  only,  can  with  great  difficulty  be 
put  down  ;  when  we  have  such  an  enemy  as  the  French 
Republic  to  contend  with  ? ' '  Such  arguments  were 
not  soothing  to  the  national  pride.  Castlereagh,  as  we 
have  seen,  urgently  desired  that  the  Irish  Protestants 
should  be  brought  to  attribute  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  mainly  to  English  aid,  but  Oornwallis  com- 
plained that  even  Lord  Clare  '  did  not  appear  to  feel 
sufficiently  how  absolutely  dependent  the  Protestants  at 
present  are  on  the  support  of  Britain.'  * 

The  aspect  in  which  this  question  presented  itself  to 
the  members  of  the  ascendant  creed  can  be  easily  under- 
stood. Ireland,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  never  been 
like  the  American  colonies,  which  refused  to  support  an 
army  for  their  own  protection,  and  for  the  general 
assistance  of  the  Empire,     Twelve  thousand  and  after- 

'  Sir  O.  Shee  to  Pelhain,  Nov.  Union, 

11,  1798.    These  are  the  argn-  '  ComwaUis  Correspondence, 

ments  which  Sir  G.  Shee  says  he  ii.  116. 
biid  been  uBiug  in  faTOui  of  the 
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wards  fifbeen  thousand  men  had  been  regularly  main- 
tained by  the  Irish  Parliament.  During  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century  before  the  war  of  1793  Ireland  had 
contributed  largely,  and  liberally,  and  much  beyond 
the  stipulated  proportion,  to  the  support  of  English 
wars  undertaken  for  objects  of  English  policy,  while 
crowds  of  Irish  recruits  had  filled  the  British  army  and 
tie  British  fleet.  For  the  very  first  time  in  the  course 
ofthe  century,  the  parts  had  been  reversed.  The  Irish 
loyalists  bad  been  compelled  to  ask  for  Ei^lish  aasist- 
ance  upon  land,  and  this  obligation  was  at  once  pressed 
npon  them  with  a  most  ungradous  insistence  as  an 
ailment  for  demanding  the  surrender  of  their  Legis- 

And  had  the  obligations  of  the  Irish  Protestants  to 
English  assistance  been  in  truth  so  very  great?  In 
1779,  while  multitudes  of  Irishmen  were  fighting 
English  battles  in  other  lands,  and  when  the  dangers 
of  a  French  invasion  were  extreme,  Ireland  foimd  her- 
self almost  denuded  of  troops,  and  compelled  to  rely 
for  her  security  on  the  great  volunteer  movement  which 
liad  been  hastily  organised  by  the  Protestant  gentry, 
hi  1796  the  boasted  protection  of  the  British  fleet  had 
not  prevented  a  French  fleet  from  lying  for  a  week  un- 
molested in  an  Irish  bay,  and  nothing  but  the  accident 
of  tie  weather  saved  Ireland  from  a  most  formidable 
uivasion.  Even  during  the  recent  rebellion,  had  the 
part  played  by  England  been  ao  transcendent  ?  During 
all  the  earlier  and  more  dangerous  period,  in  epite  of 
tte  pressing  and  repeated  entreaties  and  the  bitter 
complaints  of  the  Irish  Government,  the  loyalists  of 
Ireland  had  been  left  entirely  unaided.  The  few 
Enghsh  regiments  which  were  then  in  Ireland,  were 
there  in  exchange  for  Irish  regiments.  Until  after  the 
hittle  of  New  Ross,  no  succour  had  nvAved,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  bee^  i  ft  t''  ^^^^  ''^" 
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Bources,  and  mainly  to  the  Irish  yeomanry  and  militia. 
It  is  true  that  after  that  time  an  overwhelming  stream 
of  English  troops  had  poured  in,  but  they  arrived  only 
when  the  crisis  had  passed,  and  the  rebellion  had  been 
effectually  broken.' 

It  was  asked,  too,  what  were  the  causes  which  had 
made  the  state  of  Ireland  so  perilqns,  that  those  who 
administered  its  affairs  were  obliged  for  the  first  time 
in  the  eighteenth  century  to  call  for  English  assistance 
on  land.  Every  foreign  danger  to  which  Ireland  was 
exposed  was  confessedly  due  to  English  quarrels ;  and 
Irish  Protestintfi,  who  differed  utterly  in  their  own 
principles,  agreed  in  attributing  a  great  part  of  the 
internal  anarchy,  which  had  lately  become  so  formid- 
able, to  English  policy.  The  old  champions  of  Pro- 
testant ascendency,  whether  they  held  the  opinions  of 
Clare  or  the  more  liberal  opinions  of  Flood  and  Charle- 
mont,  pointed  to  the  success  of  a  purely  Protestant 
Government.     Whatever  might  have  been  its  faults,  it 


'  No  one  bag  Bbown  this  more  troops  sent  t 

dearly  than  Duigenan,  who  wag  He  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 

a  warm  advoCEite  of  the  Union.  battles  which  had  been  toaght 

'The  rebellion,'  he  aaja,  broke  before   Engliih  troops   urived, 

out '  on  the  23rd  of  Uaj,  1798.  and  concludes :  '  The   dates    of 

The   whole    regular    armj,  the  each  memorable  action  in  this 

militia  and  the  yeomanry  then  in  abort   but   blood;  and  wasteful 

the  kingdom,  were  the  proper  rebellionarenoted,  to  prove  that 

forces  of  Ireland,  and  paid  by  the  suppresBion  of  it  was  effected 

Ireland.     Most  of    the  regular  solel;  b;  the  troops,  militia  and 

troops  had,  at  different  periods  yeomanry  o(   Ireland,    withont 


before, been  sent  out  ol  the  kii^-  an;  assistance   whatever    from 

dom  on  foreign  service,  and  their  England.'     (Duigenan's  Present 

places  supplied  by  fencible  regi-  FolUical  State  of  Ireland,pp.  85, 

nients,  many  of  them  Scotch;  92.)  See, loo,  the  passages  1  have 

but  as  these  troopB  were  paid  by  quoted,  vol.  iv.  pp.  433,  4S4.     A 

the  Irish  treasury,  and  were  sent  powerful  statement  of  the  case, 

inlieu  of  the  Irish  trained  troops  in  one  of  the  speeches  of  Buahe 

employed  on  foreign  expeditions,  against  the  Union,  will  be  found 

I  do  not  account  them  British  in  Plunket's  Life,  ii.  3G7,  3S8. 
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had  at  least  this  incontestable  merit,  that  for  about 
eighty  years  of  the  century,  English  statesmen  might 
have  almost  wholly  dismissed  Ireland  and  Irish  con- 
cerns &om  their  thoughts.  Ireland  had  scarcely  been 
more  troublesome  than  if  it  had  been  an  island  in  the 
Pacific,  and  it  had  been  as  free  from  active  sedition  and 
rebellion  as  Cornwall  or  Devonshire.  Great  changes 
had  afterwards  occurred,  but  the  Protestant  party 
attributed  the  anarchy  that  now  prevailed  mainly  to 
tie  Catholic  Act  of  1793,  which  had  broken  the  power 
of  the  mling  class  and  thrown  open  the  door  to  revolu- 
tionary innovations.  But  the  concession  of  the  Catholic 
Bnfirage  had  been  an  English  measure,  forced  by  Eng- 
lish intervention  on  a  reluctant  Administration,  and 
carried  in  spite  of  the  earnest  protests  and  the  repeated 
warnings  of  Foster  and  Clare. 

From  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  political  compass, 
the  Protestants  who  followed  Grattan  had  come  to  a  very 
Bimilar  conclusion.  They  attributed  the  present  con- 
dition of  Ireland  to  the  obstinacy  with  which  a  Govern- 
ment appointed  by  England  had  resisted  parliamentary 
reform,  and  Catholic  emancipation,  and  the  commuta- 
tion of  tithes  ;  to  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitawilliam  after  he 
had  been  suffered  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  to 
the  utmost ;  to  the  stimulus  given  to  religious  dissension 
when  the  Government  deliberately  evoked  the  Protestant 
spirit  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims ;  to  the  in- 
tolerable violence  and  outrage  that  had  accompanied 
the  process  of  disarming.  These  things  did  not,  they 
admitted,  introduce  the  first  seeds  of  sedition  into  Ire- 
land, but  they  had  prepared  the  soil  for  the  portentous 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  they  were  the  chief  causes 
of  the  desperate  condition  to  which  the  country  had 
been  reduced. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  a  very  sullen 
and  resentful  spirit  among  the  Irish  Protestants  when 
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the  intended  Union  was  announced.  The  great  pre- 
ponderance of  Protestant  feeling  appears  at  thia  time 
to  have  been  clearly  against  the  scheme,  and  if  war  had 
not  been  raging  and  invasion  probable,  the  prepon- 
derance would  have  been  overwhelming.  The  extreme 
danger  of  the  situation,  however,  had  undoubtedly  con- 
verted some,  and  shaken  the  opposition  of  many. 

Among  the  Catholics,  the  first  impressiona  were 
much  more  favourable.  The  deposition  of  a  governing 
and  now  a  hostile  sect  was  not  without  its  charm,  and 
the  Union  promised  the  speedy  accomplishment  of 
cherished  objects.  Some  of  the  Catholic  prelates,  and 
especially  Dr.  Troy,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  from  the 
beginning  declared  themselves  warmly  in  favour  of  the 
scheme.  They  would  no  doubt  gladly  have  seen  Catholic 
emancipation  incorporated  in  the  Union,  but  '  from 
what  I  learn,'  writes  Comwallis,  'the  present  measure 
is  not  likely  to  be  opposed  by  the  Catholics.  They 
consider  any  change  better  than  the  present  system,'  * 
'  There  appears  no  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  lead- 
ing Catholics,'  writes  Castlereagh  in  November;  '  on 
the  contrary,  I  believe  they  will  consider  any  transfer 
of  power  from  their  opponents  as  a  boon.  I  should 
hope  the  proposed  arrangement  for  the  Catholic  clergy 
will  reconcile  that  body.  Dr.  Troy  is  perfectly  well 
inclined,'  *  There  seems  to  have  been  some  question  of 
inserting  in  the  Act  of  Union,  a  clause  maintaining  the 
exclusively  Protestant  character  of  the  Legislature,  but 
both  Comwallis  and  the  English  Ministers  declared  that 
the  competence  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  to  alter  the 
oath  must  be  expressly  reserved,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
it  was  essential  to  the  peace  of  Ireland  that  tithes 
should  be  commuted  and  reduced,  and  that  a  competent 
provision  should  be   assigned  from  the  State  to  the 


'  Comwallis  Correspondence,  ii.  134,  '  Ibid.  pp.  448,  444. 
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Catholic  dei^.'  It  was  from  the  Catholic  province  of 
Monster,  and  especially  from  the  city  of  Cork,  that  the 
GoTemment  expected  most  support.  Cork  was  at  this 
time  the  second  city  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  long  and 
widely  believed  that  a  legislative  Union  would  be  as 
favourable  to  its  progress  as  the  Scotch  Union  had 
proved  to  the  development  of  Glasgow,* 

The  Government  were  anxious  not  to  rely  solely  on 
borough  votes,  and  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  in- 
fluence the  dispositions  of  the  people.  '  The  principal 
provincial  newspapers,'  writes  Castlereagh  in  November, 
'have  been  secured,  and  every  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  Press  generally.'  *  '  Already,'  he  writes  a  little 
later,  '  we  feel  the  want,  and,  indeed,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  tiie  priTtmm  mobile.  We  cannot  give  that 
activity  to  the  Press  which  is  reqidsite.'  '  I  cannot 
help  most  earnestly  requesting  to  receive  5,000^  in 
bank  notes  by  the  first  messenger.'  *  As  the  payment 
of  the  Catholic  priests  was  intended  to  purchase  the 
aesistance  of  that  body,  so  it  was  hoped  that  the  promise 

tana  and  La  Muucha  [Ireland 
and  England]  onoe  prevail,  that 
port  would  necesaarlly  become 
Boon  the  metropolis  of  tbis  is- 
latid,  and  reduce  our  present 
capital  to  a  fishing  village,' 
{BarataHa.  p.  34,) 

'  ComvialUs  Correspondence, 
ii.  Hi. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  27.  A  few  daya 
later  Castlereagh  acknowledged 
the  reply.  '  The  contents  of  the 
mcssenger'a  despatches  are  very 
interesting.  Arrangements  with 
a  view  to  (urther  communica- 
tiona  of  the  same  oatuie  will  be 
highly  advantageous,  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland  loay  depend 
on  tbeir  heina  oareluHj  applied.' 
(Ibid.  p.  a,^'^^* 


'  Castlereagh  Correspondence, 
i.  379,  380-393. 

*  Tbifl  belief  (which  had  a 
great  effect  on  Gatbolic  opinion 
about  the  Union)  was  a  very 
old  one.  In  one  of  Langrishe's 
letters,  written  in  1768,  Ucly 
BntchinsoB  is  accused  of  aim- 
ing at  an  Union.  '  By  reducing 
US  to  become  a  province  only  of 
aoother  kingdom,  he  hopea  to 
recommend  himself  to  a  seat  in 
that  senate,  where  he  vainly 
imagines  that  his  parts,  but  not 
impoEsibly  his  arts,  may  soon 
render  him  oonaiderable.  And 
this  wooJd  certainly  much  en- 
dear hirn  to  that  city  which  he 
represents  at  present  [Cork]. 
Sboold  an  Union  between  Bara- 
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of  some  additional  provision  would  disarm  the  opposi- 
tion, if  it  did  not  secare  the  support  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers.'  Slight  augmentations  had  already  taken 
place  in  1784  and  1792,  and  about  this  time  the  nego- 
tiations began  which  resulted  in  the  considerable  en- 
largement and  rearrangement  of  the  Regium  Donum 
in  1803,*  The  attitude  of  Ulster  was  regarded  with 
much  apprehension,  but  also  with  some  hope.  The 
United  Irish  movement,  which  had  its  chief  seat  in  this 
province,  was  essentially  a  revolt  against  the  Irish 
Parliament.  But  Ulster  republicanism  had  been 
suddenly  checked  when  the  horrors  of  the  Wexford 
rebellion  showed  what  an  independent  and  Popish  Ire- 
land was  likely  to  be,  and  Castlereagh  thought  it 
possible  that  many  of  the  Republica*  party  would  now 
accept  an  Union  as  a  compromise.*  Wolfe  Tone  had 
from  the  first  devoted  all  the  resources  of  his  powerful 
rhetoric  to  expressing  his  detestation  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament ;  he  had  taught  consistently  that  the  only  real 
and  final  alternative  for  Ireland  was  Separation  or 
Union,*  and  although  it  does  not  appear  that  many  of 

'  Comviallis   Correspondence,  wera  already  too   apt   to  injure 

li,  444.  their  health  by  overwork  ;   and 

"  Killen's     Contiiaialion     of  he  also  thought  it  very  desirable 

Beid'a  History  of  Presbyterian-  that,  after  the  Union,  the  higher 

ism  in  Jrelanij,  iii.  S09-S22.  See,  order  of  Irishmen  should  be  edu- 

too.  Caetlereagh  Correspondence,  cated  as  much  &s   possible   in 

ii.  384.    A  scheme  for  establish-  England,  ot  (if  they  were  Prea- 

ing  a  nev  nniversity  in  Armagh,  byterians)    in    Scotlaod.       See 

chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dis-  Castlereagh  Correspondence,   ii. 

senters,  was  aoder  consideration  364,  365,  382-384. 

in  1799,  but  was  ultimately  aban-  *  Gomwoilis  Correspondence, 

doned.    The  grounds  on  which  ii.  444. 

the  Duke  ot  Portland  principally  *  E.g.     The  following  pas^a^ 

objected  to  it,  are  curious  and  ococctiin  An  Address  to  the  Peo- 

signidcant.     He  thoagbt  that  it  pie  of  Ireland  (1796),  which  was 

was  not  desirable  to  stimulate  brought  over  by  Hoche.    '  The 

Dublin  University  by  the  emula-  alternative   which  is   now  sub- 

tion  of  a  second  university,  aa  mitted  to  your  choice  with  re- 

tha  students  in  Trinity  College  gard  to  England  is,  in  one  word. 
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the  United  Irishmen  took  the  turn  for  which  Castle- 
reagh  hoped,  it  is  remarkable  that  Hamilton  Rowan, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  them,  was  not 
only  decidedly  but  enthusiastically  in  favonr  of  the 
Union.  '  In  that  measure,'  he  writes,  '  I  see  the  down- 
fall of  one  of  the  most  corrupt  assemblies  I  believe  ever 
ensted,  and  instead  of  an  empty  title,  a  source  of  in- 
dostriouB  enterprise  for  the  people,  and  the  wreck  of 
feudal  aristocracy.'  'It  takes  a  feather  out  of  the  great 
man's  cap ;  but  it  will,  I  think,  put  many  a  guinea  in 
the  poor  man's  pocket.''  Neilson  also,  though  he  never 
appears  to  have  given  up  his  wish  for  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  expressed  his  gratification  at 
the  Union  as  a  measure  which  must  benefit  Ireland 
commercially,  and  could  not  injure  her  politically.* 

There  were  two  other  motives  operating  in  Ulster 
which  were  favourable  to  the  Union.  The  free  trade 
with  England,  which  w[»  expected  to  follow  it,  was 
certain  to  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  linen  manufac- 
tures of  Ulster,  and  Bishop  Percy  has  noticed  that 
among  these  manufacturers  there  was  from  the  begin- 
ning a  party  devoted  to  the  Union.  In  the  Presby- 
terian North,  too,  even  more  than  in  the  other  provinces, 
tithe  legislation  was  imperatively  demanded.     'As  a 

Union  or  Separation.    Yon  mnst  completetj  opposed  to  his  sedi- 

detenuine,   imd  that   inslaoll;,  tion,  and  she  regarded  the  Union 

between    slaver;   and    indepen-  with  intense  dislike.      (Ibid.  p. 

iaux.    There  ia  no  third  wa;.'  338.1     This  is  all  the  more  le- 

(Tone'a  Memoirs,  ii.  276.)  markable,  as  Iiord  Clare  appears  ' 

'  Rowan's   AiUobiography,  p.  to  have  had  a  great  regsu^  tor 

340.    This  was  written  in  .Tan.  her,    and    sboved    her    mnoh 

1799,  and  Bowon  Bays  be   had  kindness. 

lon{-  held  this  opinion.      Mrs.  ■  See   )x\s  letter  to  his  wife, 

Bowan.  who  appears   from  her  Madden'g   rrnttBd  Iruhmm,  vi. 

letters  to  have  been  a  woman  of  lOE,  10ft,     !jL  Ma^^^"' "'*^°"*' 

verj  superior  intellect  and  cha-  I  thinlt^'         aOO^  leason,  qoea- 

racter,  altooether  differed  from  tions  Nbi?''^?  ^^ipcetity. 
bet  hnsband'B  politic.   Bhe  wu  H^n'^ 
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measure  connected  with,  the  Union,'  writes  Castlereagh, 
'  nothing  would  engage  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
all  pereuasions  ao  certainly  in  its  support,  as  coupling 
it  with  a  regulation  of  tithes,  which  in  this  country  has 
always  been  the  first  substantive  object  to  which  all 
reformers  looked.' '  It  was  ultimately  decided  not  to 
connect  a  tithe  Bill  with  the  Union,  but  one  of  the 
most  effectual  arguments  used  by  its  partisans  was  the 
certainty  that  a  tithe  Bill  would  immediately  follow  it. 
The  Government  were  now  extremely  desirous  that 
a  full  statement  of  the  case  for  the  Union  should  be 
laid  before  the  Irish  public.  The  task  of  drawing  it  up 
was  assigned  to  the  Under  Secretary,  Cooke.  His 
pamphlet  seems  to  have  been  revised  before  publication 
by  some  leading  public  men  ;'  and  although  it  appeared 
anonymously,'  it  was  at  once  recognised  as  the  official 
statement  of  the  case,  and  it  passed  speedily  through 
many  editions.  Part  of  it  consists  of  somewhat  general 
reasonings  on  the  advantages  of  political  Union.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  benefits  which  had  resulted  firom  the 
union  of  Wales  and  Scotland  with  England  ;  upon  the 
necessity  the  American  colonies  found  of  drawing  them- 
selves together  more  closely  by  the  Constitution  of 
1787  ;  upon  the  immense  and  dangerous  preponderance 
France  had  acquired  in  Europe  through  the  complete 
fusion  of  the  many  states  which  originally  composed  it; 


'  ComwallU   Correapondence,  wilb  }'on  on  this  qoestioD,  and 

ii.  444.  would   probabi;  not    be    much 

■  Lord  Buckingham,  in  a  letter  flattered  by  being  thus  held  out 

to  Cooke  cODgratulating  him  on  to    exhibition.'      Troy'B    name 

his  pamphlet,  snggesta  an  argu-  does  not  appear  in  the  published 

ment  from  the  American  Consti-  pamphlet.  (Unckinghun  to  Cooke, 

tation  which  is  employed  in  it,  Nov.  22,  1798.) 
and  adds :  '  I  wish  you  (though  '  Argument^  for  and  against 

you  keep  the  Bentimenl)  to  leave  an  Union  between  Great  Britain 

out  the  name  of  Dr.  Troy,  tor  he  and  Ireland. 
Is   most   eagerly   and   violently 
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upon  the  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  Union  derived 
from  the  present  almost  desperate  condition  of  Europe. 
France  had  succeeded  in  incorporating,  subduing,  or 
influencing  all  the  small  countries  about  her.  Geneva, 
Savoy,  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Flanders,  the  German 
States  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  had  been  incoipo- 
rated  with  her.  Spain  only  moved  at  her  dictation. 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Sardinia,  and  the  new  Republic 
of  Italy  were  occupied  by  her  armies.  England  was  now 
the  last  solid  barrier  of  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Was  it 
probable  that  she  could  have  so  long  resisted  the  con- 
centrated power  of  France,  if  ScotLmd  had  still  been  a 
half-separated  kingdom,  exposed  as  she  had  once  been 
to  incessant  French  intrigues  ?  Was  it  likely  that  she 
would  long  be  able  to  resist,  if  the  constantly  increasing 
power  of  France  were  met  by  no  corresponding  increase 
and  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire? 

If  the  Union  of  independent  countries  was  a  source 
of  strength  and  prosperity,  much  more  so  would  such 
an  Union  be  as  that  which  was  now  proposed.  What, 
it  was  asked,  is  now  the  boasted  independence  of 
Ireland?  The  crown  of  Ireland  depends  on  that  of 
England,  and  the  King  of  Ireland  necessarily  resides  in 
England.  The  counsels  of  the  Government  of  Ireland 
are  framed  in  the  British  Cabinet.  'ITie  Government  of 
Ireland  is  administered  by  a  British  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Secretary,  appointed  by  the  ministry  in  England, 
acting  under  their  instructions  and  distributing  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown.  No  measure  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  can  become  law  without  the  licence  of  a 
British  minister,  for  it  must  receive  the  royal  sanction, 
attested  by  the  Great  Seal  of  Britain,  wliich  is  in  his 
custody.  In  all  questions  which  concern  alliances,  the 
declaration  and  conduct  of  war  or  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  Ireland  is  a  completely  subject  State.  She  has 
no  comnaunication  with  foreign  Powers  except  through 
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British  diplomatists.  Her  Parliament  is  supposed  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  subservient  to  British  influence.* 
Such  a  situation  naturally  produces  constant  jealousies, 
and  furnishes  a  perpetual  topic  of  complaint  and  invec- 
tive to  tbe  newspapers  and  the  parliamentary  Opposi- 
tion. But  how,  under  its  present  Constitution,  could 
it  be  avoided  ?  '  So  long  as  we  form  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  we  must  acknowledge  one  executive  power,  one 
presiding  Cabinet,  and  it  is  of  indispensable  necessity 
for  that  Cabinet  to  induce  every  part  of  the  Empire  to 
pursue  the  same  principles  of  action,  and  to  adopt  the 
same  system  of  measures,  as  far  as  possible ;  and  as  the 
interests  of  England  rauBt  ever  preponderate,  a  pre- 
ference will  always  be  given  to  her,  or  supposed  to  be 
given.'  If  the  two  Parliam.ents  act  together,  that  of 
Ireland  will  always  be  said  to  be  meanly  and  corruptly 
subservient  to  the  British  Cabinet.  If  they  diverge, 
they  may  most  seriously  weaken  the  strength  of  the 
Empire.  The  Parliament  of  Ireland  may  exhort  the 
King  to  make  war  when  the  views  of  England  are 
pacific.  It  may  oppose  wars  in  which  England  is 
engaged,  declare  against  treaties  which  England  has 
made,  and  refuse  to  ratify  commercial  articles.  It  has 
actually  asserted  a  right  to  choose  a  Regent  of  its  own 
appointment,  distinct  from  the  Regent  of  England. 

'  Add  to  this  the  melancholy  reflection  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  has  been  long  made  the  theatre  for 
British  faction.  When  at  a  loss  for  subjects  of  griev- 
ance in  Great  Britain,  they  ever  turn  their  eyes  to  this 
kingdom,  in  the  kind  hope  that  any  seed  of  discontent 
may  be  nourished  by  their  fostering  attention  into 
strength  and  maturity.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  the  leaders 
of  the  British  Opposition  come  forward  to  support  the 
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character  of  Irish  rebele,  to  palliate  and  to  justify  Irieh 
treason,  and  almost  to  vindicate  Irish  rebelUon,' 

All  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  would  end 
witi  a  legislative  Union.  It  is  true  that  absenteeiam 
might  somewhat  increase,  and  London  might  be  some- 
what more  than  at  present  the  centre  of  Irish  affairs ; 
but  'the  British  Cabinet  would  receive  a  mixture  of 
Irishmen,  and  the  counsels  of  the  British  Parliament 
would  be  much  influenced  by  the  weight  and  ability  of 
the  Irish  members.  All  our  party  contests  would  be 
transferred  to  Great  Britain.  British  faction  would 
cease  to  operate  here.  .  .  .  France  could  no  longer 
speculate  on  the  nature  of  our  distinct  Government  and 
Parliament,  and  hope  to  separate  the  kingdom  from 
Great  Britain.'  Ireland  would  be  placed  for  ever  on  an 
equality  with  Great  Britain.  All  danger  of  her  subjec- 
tion, all  danger  of  partial  laws  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, would  be  at  an  end.  '  We  shall  have  full  security 
Uiat  the  British  United  Parliament  will  never  injure 
Ireland,  because  it  must  at  the  same  time  injure  Great 
Britain.'  The  development  of  the  material  resources 
of  Ireland  would  become  a  special  object  of  Imperial 
policy,  and  increasing  loyalty  would  naturally  follow 
increasing  prosperity. 

That  such  an  increase  of  prosperity  would  follow 
the  Union,  appeared  to  Cooke  hardly  doubtfiil.  When 
two  countries  differing  widely  in  their  industrial,  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  and  moral  development  are  iden- 
tified in  government,  policy,  and  interests,  they  will 
inevitably  tend  to  the  same  level.  English  capital  will 
naturally  find  its  employment  in  the  undeveloped 
resources  of  Ireland.  Cork  is  already  the  emporium  of 
provisions  for  the  British  navy,  and  the  refuge  for  all 
homeward-bound  convoys  in  time  of  war  when  the 
Channel  is  unsafe.  If  the  Union  be  carried,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  will  be  converted  i^to  a  great  mari- 
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time  station,  with  dockyards  like  those  of  Plymouth 
and  Portsmouth.  Landed  property,  which  in  England 
sells  in  time  of  peace  at  from  thirty  to  forty  years' 
purchase,  in  Ireland  seldom  exceeds  twenty  years'  pur- 
chase ;  but  with  the  increased  security  and  order  which 
the  Union  would  produce,  the  value  of  Irish  estates 
will  gradually  rise  to  the  English  level,  Ulster  will 
gain  complete  security  for  her  staple  manufacture  of 
linen.  Already,  it  is  true,  that  manufacture  is  encou- 
raged by  English  laws,  but  these  laws  might  at  any 
time  be  repealed  or  changed.  By  an  Union  they  will 
be  fixed  for  ever. 

The  most  important  advantages,  however,  to  be 
expected  from  the  Union,  were  moral  and  political 
ones.  In  a  remarkable  page,  to  which  I  have  already- 
referred,  Cooke  acknowledged  the  immense  progress 
that  in  the  last  twenty  years  Ireland  had  been  making 
in  population,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  wealth. 
'It  is  universally  admitted,  that  no  country  in  the 
world  ever  made  such  rapid  advances  as  Ireland  has 
done  in  these  respects;  yet  alt  her  accession  of  pro- 
sperity has  been  of  no  avail ;  discontent  has  kept  pace 
with  improvement;  discord  has  grown  up  with  our 
wealth;  conspiracy  and  rebellion  have  shot  up  with 
our  prosperity.' '  The  truth  is,  that  the  condition  of 
Ireland  is  essentially  unnatural  and  precarious.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  property  of  the  country  are  in  the  possea- 

*■  In   the   CastUreagh  Corre-  duced  great  acUvity  and  energy, 
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sion  of  descendants  of  British  Protestant  settlers,  very 
many  of  whom  owe  their  position  to  the  fortunes  of 
dvil  war.  The  government  of  the  country,  the  parlia- 
mentaty  representation,  and  the  Church  revenues  are 
all  iu  the  hands  of  a  small  Protestant  minority.  As 
long  as  the  Oatholica  were  restrained  by  severe  penal 
laws  the  kingdom  was  tranquil,  and  the  tranquillity 
continued  for  nearly  a  century.  But  with  the  repeal 
of  tiese  restrictions  the  old  rivalry  reappeared ;  the 
Catholics  soon  demanded  a  change  in  the  Constitution,. 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  transferring  to  them  all 
the  powers  of  the  State ;  and  the  doctrine  was  rapidly 
spreading  throughout  Europe,  that  in  every  country 
the  religions  establishment  should  be  the  Church  of  the 
majority. 

As  long  as  the  Catholics  were  to  the  Protestants  as 
tliree  to  one,  this  state  of  things  was  essentially  ano- 
malous ;  but  in  order  to  change  it,  the  Acts  of  Supre- 
macy and  of  Uniformity  must  be  repealed,  '  for  nothing 
eoold  be  so  absurd  as  to  make  men  who  deny  the 
supremacy  of  the  King,  and  the  competency  of  the 
Parliament  in  ecclesiastical  concerns,  members  of  the 
supreme  power,  viz.  the  Legislature ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  subject  these  very  men  to  the  penalties  of  prse- 
mnnire  and  treason  for  denying  that  supremacy  and 
competency.'  But  if  the  Catholics  are  admitted  into 
the  Legislature,  and  the  Test  Oaths  and  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  are  repealed,  the  Protestant  Establishment 
at  once  becomes  a  public  wrong.  At  present  this  Eata- 
bliehment  is  defensible, '  because  on  principles  of  reason, 
and  from  the  nature  of  a  free  Constitution,  no  religious 
sect  can  claim  a  right  to  be  established  or  supported  by 
the  State  which  denies  the  competency  of'  the  State  to 
regulate  their  conduct ;  but  when  that  pMtjoiple  is  aban- 
doned, the  defe'nce  of  the  Protestant  (ii  ^tc^  ^^*'^^^^*^" 
ment  is  abandoned  also.' 

VOL.  V.  ^ 
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Nor  wonld  this  be  tte  only  consequence.  '  Admit- 
ting the  Catholics  to  seats  in  the  Legislature,  and  re- 
taining the  present  parliamentary  Constitution,  would 
be  like  inviting  a  man  to  dinner,  and  on  his  acceptance 
of  the  invitation,  shutting  the  door  in  his  face.'  Reform 
would  necessarily  follow  emancipation,  and  it  must  end 
by  taking  the  whole  political  power  of  the  country  from 
those  who  are  the  chief  possessors  of  its  landed  property. 
Could  the  security  of  property  survive  such  a  revolution 
of  power  ? 

The  only  real  safeguard  against  this  danger  lay  in 
an  Union.  It  would  at  once  save  the  Empire  from  the 
great  evil  of  an  '  Imperium  in  imperio,'  by  giving  it 
one  Legislature,  one  supreme  organ  of  the  public  will. 
It  would  place  Ireland  '  in  a  nahiral  situation,  for  all 
the  Protestants  of  the  Empire  being  united,  she  would 
have  the  proportion  of  fourteen  to  three  in  favour  of  her 
Eatabliahment,  whereas  at  present  there  is  a  proportion 
of  three  to  one  against  it.'  'If  Ireland  was  once  united 
to  Great  Britain  by  a  legislative  Union,  and_  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Protestant  Establishment  was  made  a 
fundamental  article  of  that  Union,  then  the  whole 
power  of  the  Empire  would  be  pledged  to  the  Church 
Establishment  of  Ireland,  and  the  property  of  the  whole 
Empire  would  be  pledged  in  support  of  the  property  of 
every  part.' 

"These  last  arguments  were  addressed  especially  to 
the  class  who  still  constituted  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  were  the  chief  governing  body  in  Ireland.  Some 
of  the  other  advantages,  however,  that  have  been  enu- 
merated applied  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  Dis- 
senters and  to  the  Catholics,  and  special  inducements 
were  held  out  to  each  sect.  The  Catholics  were  told 
that  all  the  privileges  they  had  obtained  from  the  Irisli 
Parliament  would  be  secured  by  the  Union ;  that  '  it 
may  be  advisable  to  connect  with  an  Union  a  proper 
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support  for  their  clergy,  and  some  syetem  of  regulation 
for  their  Church  not  inconsistent  with  their  ecclesias- 
tical principles ; '  and  that '  an  opening  may  be  left  in 
any  plan  of  Union  for  the  future  admission  of  Catholics 
to  additional  privileges.'  It  will  be  observed,  that  no 
distinct  prospect  of  their  admission  into  the  Legislature 
is  held  out  in  this  pamphlet,  but  it  was  urged  that  tlie 
position  of  Catholics,  both  socially  and  politically,  would 
be  greatly  improved  when  they  were  no  longer  legis- 
lated for  under  the  influence  of  local  prejudices,  . 
jealousies,  or  antipathies,  and  with  that  '  necessary 
State  partiality  towards  Protestants '  which  the  present 
dangerons  condition  of  Ireland  produced.  The  Catholic 
South  and  West,  were  also  the  parte  of  Ireland  which 
were  likely  to  benefit  most  largely  by  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  advantages  of  the  Union.  The  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  were  told  that  their  political  impor- 
tance wonld  be  increased  when  they  were  united  with 
the  Dissenting  interests  of  Great  Britain ; '  that  further 
provision  would  be  made  for  their  ministers,  and  that 
a  modus  of  tithes  by  which  Dissenters  and  Catholics 
would  be  essentially  relieved,  would  probably  accom- 
pany an  Union. 

Such  were  the  principal  arguments  and  promises  of 
this  veiy  important  pamphlet,  which  first  brought  the 
question  of  the  Union  fully  before  the  Irish  public,  and 
furnished  most  of  its  advocates  with  the  substance  of 
their  speeches.  The  subject  at  once  absorbed  public 
attention  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  ail  others,  and  it  is 
stated  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  1798,  no  less 
Uian  twenty-four  pamphlets  relating  to  it  had  already 
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appeared.'  In  the  interval  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  parties  on  each  side  were  rapidly 
forming.  The  resignation  which  the  Chief  Secretary 
Pelham  had  long  been  pressing  on  the  Government  was 
at  last  accepted,  and  this  important  post  was  placed  in 
the  strong  hands  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  appoint- 
ment had  long  been  in  consideration,  and  was  strenu- 
ously supported  by  Comwallis ;  but  it  encountered  much 
opposition,  chiefly,  it  appeare,  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
who  clung  to  the  old  rule  that  this  office  should  always 
be  held  by  an  Engliahman.  Comwallis  acknowledged 
'  the  propriety  of  the  general  rule,'  but  he  said  that 
Castlereagh  was  '  so  very  unlike  an  Irishman,'  that  he 
had  a  just  claim  to  an  exception  in  his  favour."  The 
King  gave  hia  consent  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  the  first  Irish- 
man who  was  Chancellor,  and  the  first  Irishman  who 
was  Chief  Secretary  since  the  Eevolution,  were  the 
two  leading  instruments  in  destroying  the  Irish  Par- 
liament. 

The  warning  of  Lord  Harcourt,  that  a  legislative 
Union  ought  never  to  be  attempted  unless  the  minds 
of  the  Irish  had  been  long  prepared,  and  unless  the 
wish  for  it  had  come  from  them,  had  been  completely 
neglected.  The  measure  of  Pitt  was  flashed  suddenly 
upon  the  Irish  public,  on  the  eve  of  its  introduction, 
and,  if  we  except  the  confidential  overtures  from  Clare, 
the  whole  initiative  and  idea  of  it  came  from  England. 
The  letters  from  the  chief  persons  about  the  Government 
in  the  weeks  between  the  disclosure  of  the  scheme  and 
its  introduction  into  Parliament,  are  full  of  misgivings 
about  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  some  of  them   of 
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mnch  complaint  about  Lord  Comw&llls.  Clare  com- 
plained of  his  coldnesB  and  his  reserve,  tuid  expressed 
grave  fears  about  the  House  of  Commons.  '  Foster  is 
unpracticable,  and  Pamell  now  joins  with  Mm.  Kthls 
ehonld  continue  to  be  the  case,  and  nothing  efiectual  is 
done  here  to  counteract  it,  I  fear  we  aball  have  great 
difficnlties  to  encounter.'  'In  the  House  of  Commons 
tiere  is  certainly  no  man  who  will  be  a  match  for 
Foster,  if  he  chooses  to  persist  in  strong  opposition  to 
tte  measure.' '  Camden  thought  that  it  would  have 
been  wiaer  '  to  have  received  the  voice,  and  the  conver- 
Bition,  and  the  influence  of  some  leading  characters' 
b  Ireland  before  starting  the  scheme  as  a  Government 
measure,  but  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  recede.*  Near 
the  end  of  November,  however,  it  appeared  to  Elliot, 
wlio  was  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  officials  of  the 
Government,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  question  had 
become  bo  great,  that  it  was  not  improbable  that  the 
project  would  be  abandoned.^ 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  studying  the  public  opinion 
on  the  subject,  is  to  look  separately  at  diSerent  classes. 
The  first  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important  oppo- 
sition, came  from  the  bar.  A  great  meeting  was  sum- 
moned on  December  9,  by  Saurin,  who  was  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  and  most  esteemed  members.  He 
belonged  to  an  old  Huguenot  family,  and  was  himself 
a  man  of  strong  Protestant  principles  and  prejudices, 
and  he  was  in  after  years,  when  Attorney-General,  one 
of  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  O'Connell.  The 
meeting  appears  to  have  included  all  that  was  eminent 
»t  the  Irish  bar,  and  after  a  very  able  debate,  in  which 
Saurin,  Plunket,  and  Peter  Burrowes  displayed  especial 
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ability,  a  resolution  was  carried  by  166  to  32,  condemn- 
ing the  Union  as  'an  innovation  which  it  would  be 
highly  dangerous  and  improper  to  propose  ab  the  present 
juncture.'  The  debate  was  at  once  published,  and  had 
much  influence  upon  opinion ;  it  was  followed  by  many 
other  pamphlets,  chiefly  written  by  lawyers,  among 
which  those  of  Goold,  Jebb,  and  Bushe  were  probably 
the  most  remarkable,  and  they  supplied  the  principal 
arguments  in  the  subsequent  debates. 

For  the  most  part,  the  opponents  of  the  measure  at 
this  stage  abstained  from  committing  themselves  to  any 
general  assertion  that  a  legislative  Union  could  at  no 
time  be  expedient.  They  dilated  especially  upon  the 
inexpediency  of  pressing  it  forward  when  the  country 
was  still  torn  by  the  convulsions  of  civil  war  ;  when 
it  was  impossible  to  take  the  full  sense  of  the  people  ; 
when  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  and  in 
the  presence  of  an  enormous  English  army. 

Was  this  a  time,  they  asked,  when  Ireland  should 
be  called  upon  to  earrender  the  parliamentaiy  Consti- 
tution under  which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  she  had 
subsisted  for  500  years ;  to  hand  over  the  government 
of  the  people  to  a  Legislature  in  which  the  whole  Irish 
representation  would  form  only  a  small  fraction,  to 
extinguish  for  ever  the  Irish  name  and  nationality  ? 
What  were  the  inducements  that  were  offered  for  such 
a  step  ?  Some  of  them  were  evidently  of  the  nature  of 
bribes,  and  were  measures  ^rfiich  were  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  existing  system.  What  was  tliere  in 
the  maintenance  of  an  Irish  Parliament  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  the  priests  ;  or  the  additional  payment  of 
Dissenting  ministers,  or  a  commutation  of  tithes  ? 
Others  were  sure  to  be  largely  deceptive.  The  com- 
mercial advantages  were  especially  insisted  on.  But  it 
was  acknowledged  that  Iiish  commerce  and  manu- 
factures during  the  preceding  twenty  years  had  been 
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advancing  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in  their  history, 
unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  Europe,  A  Legislature,  it 
was  said,  can  assist  commerce  and  manufactures  chiefly 
in  two  ways.  It  may  do  so  by  protecting  laws,  grant- 
mg  bounties  and  monopolies,  or  it  may  do  8o  by 
measures  extending  the  sphere  of  commercial  enter- 
prise. The  first  right  Ireland  by  the  Union  would 
absolutely  surrender,  and  she  would  surrender  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  Legislature  in  which  her  moat  formidable 
rivals  in  the  fieldii  of  commerce  and  manufactures  are 
aapreme.  As  a  general  rule,  the  principle  of  protect- 
ing duties  is  a  false  one,  '  but  in  our  particular  situa- 
tion, contending  with  a  small  capital  and  an  infant 
^itablishment  against  an  old  establishment  andenormous 
capital,  it  is  by  protecting  duties  only  that  we  can  ever 
hope  to  gain  that  strength  which  may  enable  us,  at 
length,  to  place  our  manufactures  on  equal  terms.' 
Could  anyone  believe  that  such  protection  would  be 
granted  by  an  Imperial  Parliament  ? 

There  remained,  then,  the  new  spheres  of  industry 
that  might  be  opened  by  the  Union.  But  that  measure 
oonld  give  Ireland  no  greater  liberty  than  she  already 
possessed,  of  trading  with  the  whole  world  outside  the 
British  Empire,  and  with  the  whole  British  Empire 
ontside  Great  Britain.  In  the  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
it  is  true,  Ireland  suffered  several  disabilities,  from 
which  it  had  long  been  an  object  of  Irish  statesmen  by 
fair  negotiation  to  relieve  her.  But  the  two  chief  pro- 
ducte  of  Ireland  were  already  freely  admitted.  England 
night,  no  doubt,  withdraw  the  encouragement  she 
granted  to  Irish  linens,  but  she  would  hardly  do  so  as 
hmg  as  she  could  obtain  her  linens  more  cheaply  from 
Ireland  than  from  any  other  country,  and  she  would 
certainly  not  shut  her  porta  against  Irist  com,  for  the 
importation  of  corn  was  necessary  to  ^'^^  increased 
population,  and   Ireland  was  the   one   g'^®^*'  g'^^^^^y 
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which  lay  open  at  her  door.  On  the  other  hand,  sooner 
or  later,  the  Union  must  bring  a  vast  increase  of  taxa- 
tion, A  country  with  a  debt  of  twelve  millions,  was 
asked  to  unite  with  a  country  with  a  debt  of  500 
millions.  Provisions  were,  no  doubt,  promised  for 
keeping  separate  exchequers,  but  was  it  not  probable 
that  the  day  would  come,  when  these  debts  would  be 
blended?  Had  not  Adam  Smith,  the  greatest  of  all 
the  advocates  of  a  legislative  Union,  expressly  argued 
that  the  debts  of  the  two  countries  should  be  amal- 
gamated, and  their  taxation  equalised?  W^  it  not 
also  certain  that  the  master  evil,  Absenteeism,  would 
be  enormously  increased  ?  It  was  an  evil  which  would 
not  only  diminish  the  material  resources  of  Ireland,  but 
would  also  in  a  large  measure  deprive  her  of  the  very 
class  who  could  do  most  to  '  command,  reclaim,  and 
soothe  a  wretched  peasantry.'  Yet  there  was  no  country 
in  which,  from  its  social  and  political  circumstances, 
the  constant  guidance  of  a  loyal,  respectable,  and 
intelligent  class  was  more  supremely  important. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  then  proceeded  to 
deal  with  the  contention  of  Cooke,  that  a  legislative 
Union  was  necessary  to  strengthen  the  connection,  to 
guard  against  the  dangers  of  invasion  and  separation, 
What,  they  asked,  was  the  Irish  Parliament  which  it 
was  proposed  to  abolish  ?  Was  it  not  a  governing 
body  of  tried,  ardent,  devoted  loyalists,  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  country? 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  Regency  question,  it 
had  never  differed  on  a  question  of  Imperial  policy 
from  the  British  Parliament,  and  a  simple  enactment 
would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  difficulty,  which  had 
only  arisen  from  an  omission  in  the  law.  Not  one 
disaffected  man  of  any  real  power  or  influence,  had  ever 
appeared  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  Not  one  instance 
could  be  cited,  in  which  the  Irish  Parliament  had  re- 
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fused  to  support  England  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  'Never  was  any  Parliament  80  zealons,  so 
vigilant,  so  anxions,  so  scrutinising  as  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment on  the  occasion  of  the  late  rebellion.  Not  a 
breath  or  murmur  of  opposition  was  uttered  against  the 
Etrongest  measures  the  Administration  wished  to  adopt. 
Every  additional  weapon  that  the  executive  mj^strate 
demanded,  every  guinea  that  he  could  require,  was 
voted,  not  merely  with  cheerfulneea,  but  with  antici- 
pating alacrity  and  without  a  single  dissenting  voice,' 
In  the  British  Parliament,  there  was  an  active  faction 
opposing  the  war,  extenuating  the  rebellion,  and  censur- 
ing the  measures  by  which  it  was  repressed.  In  the 
Irish  Parliament,  not  a  man  was  found  '  to  palliate  its 
crimes,  or  to  refuse  the  necessary  aid  to  the  executive 
power.'  Who,  it  was  more  than  once  asked,  were  the 
men  who  had  put  down  the  late  most  dangerous 
rebellion  ?  Were  they  not  the  loyal  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land, who  had  organised  and  led  the  yeomanry  and  the 
militia?  And  was  it  not  this  very  class,  which  the 
Union  was  most  likely  to  withdraw  from  Ireland,  whose 
inflnence  in  Ireland  it  was  most  certain  to  diminish? 
If  there  is  a  danger  of  a  separation  from  England,  '  it 
is  not  at  least  from  any  disposition  manifested  by  the 
gentry,  by  the  property,  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 
If  any  such  tendency  prevail,  it  is  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  corrupted  by  the  empirics  of  the 
French  school,  whose  poison  can  be  best  and  perhaps 
solely  counteracted  by  a  resident  gentry  and  a  resident 
Parl^ment,  who  are  unalterably  and  without  exception, 
and  from  the  most  unequivocal  motives  of  self-interest, 
if  there  were  nothing  else  to  operate,  bound  to  main- 
tain the  connection  to  the  last  extremity.' 

The  danger  of  invasion  to  which  Ireland  is  exposed, 
it  was  said,  springs  in  reality  from  two  sources.  The 
one   is  a    geographical   position,   which   no    political 
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measure  can  affect;  the  other  is  the  disafiection  which 
euch  a  measure  as  was  now  contemplated  would  most 
seriously  increase.  '  Formed  in  the  British  Cabinet, 
unsolicited  by  the  Irish  nation,'  '  passed  in  the  middle 
of  war,  in  the  centre  of  a  tremendous  military  force, 
under  the  influence  of  immediate  personal  danger,'  this 
Union  was  not  likely  to  be  '  salutary  in  ita  nature  or 
permanent  in  its  duration.'  It  was  said,  '  that  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  the  passions  that  agitate  and 
distract  the  minds  of  men  at  the  close  of  a  widely 
extended  rebellion  ;  that  the  intolerance  of  the  Orange- 
men, the  resentment  of  the  excluded  Catholics,  the 
humiliation  of  the  rebel,  and  the  despairing  apathy  of 
the  reformer,  afford  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  of 
effecting  a  revolution '  which  under  normal  circum- 
etances  would  be  impossible.  Such  a  policy  might  for 
a  time  succeed,  but  it  could  not  fail  to  be  followed  by 
the  bitterest  recriminations.  It  would  '  multiply  and 
invigorate  the  friends  of  the  French  connection ;  dis- 
hearten, alienate,  and  disgust  the  friends  to  the  British 
interest,'  and  most  materially  weaken  their  hold  upon 
their  countrymen,  '  Who  are  they,'  it  was  asked, 
'  whose  pride  and  consequence  will  be  most  humbled  ? 
The  loyal  and  spirited  yeomen  and  gentry  who  have 
fought  and  bled  in  support  of  our  Constitution  as  it 
now  stands.'  '  The  United  Irishmen,  I  am  told,'  said 
Peter  Burrowes,  '  hold  a  jubilee  of  joy  at  this  measure. 
They  are  it«  wannest  advocates.  They  well  know  that 
their  numbers  will  be  increased ; '  and  Plunket  declared 
that  '  he  opposed  the  Union  principally,  because  he 
was  convinced  tliat  it  would  accelerate  a  total  separation 
of  the  two  countries.' 

The  parallel  that  was  established  between  the  Scotch 
Union  and  that  which  it  was  now  desired  to  form,  was 
strenuously  disputed.  The  Scotch  Parliament  had  legis- 
lated in  such  a  manner  that,  without  an  Union,  ElngUnd 
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and  Scotland  must  have  been  legally  and  absolutely 
Beparated  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  English 
Btatesmen  had  therefore  an  urgent  motive  for  pressing 
on  the  Scotch  Union,  which  was  wholly  wanting  in  the 
case  of  Ireland.  No  two  ParliamentB  indeed  could  be 
more  dissimilar  in  their  relations  to  England  than  the 
Scotch  Parliament,  which  passed  the  Bill  of  Security, 
and  the  Irish  Parliament,  which  suppressed  the  rebellion 
of  1798.  Scotland,  too,  at  the  time  of  the  Union  had 
a  population  which  was  probably  leaa  than  two  millions. 
She  was  sunk  in  abject  poverty.  She  had  no  consider- 
able manufactures.  She  was  excluded  from  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  and  the  cattle  which  were  her  only  super- 
fluity, were  excluded  from  the  English  market.  Her 
exports  to  the  whole  world  on  a  four  years'  average 
scarcely  exceeded  800,0001,  The  whole  population  of 
Edinburgh  was  little  more  than  30,000.  Ireland  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  4,500,000,  some 
writers  say  5,000,000  inhabitants.  She  had  the  widest 
liberty  of  commerce.  Her  annual  exports  to  England 
alone  were  at  least  2,500,0001.  Her  capital,  according 
to  the  best  estimate,'  contained  more  than  170,000 
inhabitants,  and  she  was  advancing  with  acknowledged 
and  gigantic  strides  on  the  path  of  material  prosperity. 
It  was  added,  too,  that  >Scotland  and  England  formed 
but  a  single  island  ;  that  the  progress  of  Scotland, 
which  was  attributed  so  exclusively  to  her  Union,  was 
not  very  marked  till  after  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary 
jorisdictions  in  1746,  and  that  two  Scotch  rebellions 
were  at  least  strengthened  by  the  Union. 

The  doctrine  which  Grattan  had  maintained  in 
1785,  of  the  incompetence  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
cany  a  legislative  Union,  was  now  fully  formulated, 

'  WMtelaw,  after  a  ciireful  in- 
TEBtigation,  eatimatcd  the  popu- 
lUton   ol    Dublin    in    1798    at 
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and  it  occupied  a  great  part  in  the  discussions  on  the 

measure.  Sometimes  it  was  stated  as  an  absolute 
incompetence.  The  more  cautious,  however,  of  the 
dispatantg  contented  themselves  with  denying  the 
right  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  destroy  its  own 
existence,  and  transfer  its  powers  to  another  Legisla- 
ture, without  the  consent  of  the  constituencies  attested 
by  a  dissolution.  This  doctrine  was  supported  by  the 
express  statement  of  Locke,  the  most  recognised  and 
authoritative  exponent  of  the  British  Constitution  as 
established  and  reformed  at  the  Eevolution.  '  The 
Legislative,'  he  wrote,  '  cannot  transfer  the  power  of 
making  laws  to  any  other  bauds.  For  it  being  but  a 
delegated  power  from  the  people,  they  who  have  it 
cannot  pass  it  over  to  others.  The  people  alone  can 
appoint  the  form  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  is  by- 
constituting  the  Legislative,  and  appointing  in  whose 
hands  that  shall  be.  .  ,  .  The  power  of  the  Legislative 
being  derived  from  the  people  by  a  positive  voluntary 
grant  and  institution.,  can  be  no  other  than  what  that 
positive  grant  conveyed,  which  being  only  to  make 
laws  and  not  legislators,  the  Legislative  can  have  no 
power  to  transfer  their  authority  of  making  laws,  and 
place  it  in  other  hands,  .  .  .  The  Legislative  neither 
must  nor  can  transfer  the  power  of  making  laws  to 
anybody  else,  or  place  it  anywhere  but  where  the 
people  have.'  '  Governments  are  dissolved  from  within 
when  the  Legislative  is  altered.  .  ,  ,  The  Constitution 
of  the  Legislative  is  the  first  and  fundamental  act  of 
the  Society  ;  whereby  provision  ia  made  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  Union,  under  the  direction  of  persons 
and  bonds  of  laws  made  by  persons  authorised  Uiere- 
unto  by  the  consent  and  appointment  of  the  people, 
without  which  no  man  or  number  of  men  amongst 
them  can  have  authority  of  making  laws  that  shall  be 
binding  to  the  rest.     When  any  one  or  more  shall  take 
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npon  them  to  make  laws  whom  the  people  have  not 
appointed  so  to  do,  they  make  laws  without  authority, 
and  the  people  are  not  therefore  bonnd  to  obey.' '  The 
conduct  of  the  British  Parliament  of  1716,  which, 
having  been  elected  by  its  constituents  for  three  years, 
not  only  exercised  its  legitimate  power  by  making 
future  Parliaments  septennial,  but  also  by  its  own 
authority  prolonged  its  own  term  of  office  for  four 
years  beyond  the  time  for  which  it  had  been  elected, 
was  described  as  essentially  and  grossly  unconstitn- 
tdonal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  American 
statesmen  was  appealed  to  as  an  example.  When  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  remodelled  in 
1787,  and  a  large  share  of  power  transferred  from  the 
State  Legislatures  to  the  Congress,  a  convention  was 
specially  elected  by  the  people  to  accomplish  this  change 
by  their  direct  authority. 

On  the  strength  of  such  a  doctrine,  language  of  the 
most  serious  and  nienacing  character  was  employed, 
'  I  hold  it  to  be  indisputably  certain,'  said  Peter 
Burrowes,  '  that  the  ancient  established  Constitution  of 
a  nation  like  this  cannot  be  justifiably  annihilated 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  nation,  founded 
apon  the  freest  and  fullest  discussion  of  the  subject.' 
'If  an  Union  should  be  efiected  with  England,'  said 
another  distinguished  lawyer,  '  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  majority  of  the  thinking  part  of  the  nation 
fairly  taken  when  the  nation  can  think,  I  shall  hold  it 
to  be  my  bounden  duty  to  submit  and  to  act  under  it. 
But  if  the  separate  right  of  legislation  shall  be  annihi- 
lated, and  transferred  or  incorporated  with  that  of  any 


'  Looke  On  Oovemment,  book  Grotius,   the   managerfl   of   the 

ii.  ch.  si.,  lix.     Grattan,  in  one  Sacheverell     pioaecation,     and 

of  hia  Bpeechea  on  the  Union,  JoninB.   (Grattan's  Speeches,  iii. 

quoted   pMsagea  to  much   the  886-389.) 
Baine   effect     from    FnfFendorf, 
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other  country  without  Bueh  coneent  of  the  nation,  I 
cannot  consider  myself  justly  bonnd  by  the  transaction,' 
'  Either  this  Union  is  against  the  consent  of  the  people, 
or  it  is  not,'  said  a  third  lawyer.  '  If  it  is,  the  accom- 
plishment of  it  is  tyranny.  If  it  ia  not,  where  is  the 
harm  or  danger  of  having  the  constitutional  sanction  of 
the  people  ? '  The  yeomen  were  aigiiificantly  reminded 
that  they  had  taken  arms  and  had  sworn  to  defend  the 
Constitution  of  their  country,  and  that  thin  Constitution 
might  have  other  enemies  besides  Father  Murphy  and 
the  United  Irishmen. 

This  short  summary,  condensed  from  the  Anti- 
Union  literature  of  1798,  will,  I  hope,  show  clearly  the 
case  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure.  The  reader  who 
will  compare  the  rival  ai^umeats,  will  observe  that 
there  are  several  points  in  the  pamphlet  of  Cooke 
which  were  untouched,  and  also  that  on  both  sides,  but 
especially  on  that  of  the  Anti-UnionistB,  there  was  a 
great  reticence  about  the  Catholic  question.  It  was 
not  due  to  indifference,  for  it  is  probable  that  no  other 
part  of  the  subject  so  largely  affected  the  judgments  of 
men,  but  rather  to  the  (act  that  on  each  side,  strenuous 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Catholic  claims  were  united. 
It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  the  opponents  of  the 
Union  evaded  one  most  formidable  consideration. 
There  was  much  force,  or  at  least  much  plausibility,  in 
the  contention  that  a  system  which  placed  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  directly  in  the  hands  of  men  of  property, 
who  were  strongly  and  indisputably  attached  to  the 
Empire,  and  whose  influence  with  their  people  depended 
lai^ely  upon  their  political  position,  was  conducive  both 
to  the  well-being  of  Ireland,  and  to  its  attachment  to 
the  Empire.  But  if,  in  the  constitutional  changes  that 
were  manifestly  impending,  the  disloyal  element,  which 
undoubtedly  existed  in  ^e  country,  and  which  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years  had  greatly  intensified. 
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inraded  the  Legislature,  the  problem  would  wholly 
change.  No  politick  madness  could  be  greater  than  to 
put  the  legislative  machineiy  of  an  integral  and  essen- 
tial portion  of  the  Empire  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
were  lately  or  mainly  disaffected  with  that  Empire; 
and  who,  in  times  of  difficulty,  danger,  and  disaster, 
were  likely  to  betray  it.  Nor  did  the  opponents  of  the 
Union  adequately  recognise  how  enormously  the  revived 
religious  and  social  antagonism  produced  by  the  late 
convulsions,  had  aggravated  the  difliculty  of  self-govern- 
ment in  Ireland.  * 

On  the  question  of  the  constitutional  capacity  of  the 
Legislature  to  carry  an  Union,  a  few  words  must  be 
said.  The  doctrine  that  a  Legislature  can  under  no 
circnmstances  surrender  its  separate  existence  and 
transfer  its  legislative  powers,  tliough  it  may  be  sup- 
ported hy  some  authority  and  by  some  argument,  may, 
I  thint,  be  lightly  dismissed.  Every  nation  must  have 
some  power  of  contracting  an  Union  with  another 
nation  if  it  desires  it,  and  in  the  theory  and  tradi- 
tion of  the  British  Constitution  the  Legislature  is  the 
sapreme  and  perfect  organ  of  the  national  will.  The 
British  Constitution  in  this  respect  differs  essentially 
ffom  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  America 
the  powers  of  Congress  are  defined  and  limited  ;  a  tri- 
Imnal  exists  which  can  pronounce  authoritatively  npon 
the  validity  of  its  acts  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Ijocke  and  of  Rousseau,  Conventions  are 
formed  to  carry  out  constitutional  changes  by  express 
authority  of  the  people.  But  the  enactment  of  the 
Scotch  Union  is  a  clear  precedent,  establishing  the 
capacity  of  the  Legislature  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
its  validity  has  not  been  seriously  denied.  If  indeed 
tlie  Scotch  Union  had  been  invalid,  the  whole  legisla- 
tion of  the  United  Parliament  would  be  vitiated,  and 
the  title  of  the  monarch  to  his  Scotch  throne  would  be 
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destroyed,  for  that  title  does  not  rest  upon  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  which  applied  only  to  England,  but  solely 
upon  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Union.  Blackstone  and  a 
long  Bucceasion  of  great  English  lawyers  have  declared, 
in  the  moat  emphatic  terms,  that  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  within  the  realm  knows  no  limits  except 
the  laws  of  nature.  Its  acts  may  be  iniquitons,  tyran- 
nical, subversive  of  the  most  ancient  liberties  of  the 
people ;  they  may  be  the  result  of  corruption,  intimida- 
tion, or  fraud,  but  no  Act  of  Parliament  can  be  invalid, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  tribunal  exists  which  is 
competent  to  annul  it. 

Prom  a  lawyer's  point  of  view,  this  position  ia  un- 
assailable. An  Act  ia  a  valid  law  which  every  tribunal 
muat  acknowledge  to  be  such,  and  which  no  existiDg 
authority  has  a  legal  right  to  resist.  But  though  an 
Act  of  Parliament  cannot  be  invalid,  it  may  be  uncon- 
stitutional, that  is  to  say,  opposed  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Constitution  was  constructed,  to  the  main 
principles  which  were  intended  to  govern  its  action.' 
Such  Acts  have  occurred  in  English  history,  and  they 


'  '  It  ia  indeed  difficult,  per.  raliy  competent  to  dicBolve  the 

haps  impOBgible,  to  give  limits  House  of  Commona,  no,  nor  even 

to  the  mere  abstract  competence  to  dissolve  itself,  nor  to  abdicate, 

of  the  supreme  power,  aucli  as  if   it  would,  its  pottioa   in  the 

wiis  exercised  by  ParlLs.ment  at  Legislature    of     the    kingdom. 

that  time  [the  Bevolution],  but  Though  a  Hng  ma;  abdicate  foi 

the  limits  of  a  moral  competence  his  own  person,  he  cannot  abdl- 

aubjecting,  even  in  powers  more  cate  for  the  monarchy.    Bj  aa 

indisputably  aovereign,  occasion-  strong  or  by  a  atronger  reason, 

al  will  to  permanent  reason  and  the  Houae  of  Commona  cannot 

to  the  steady  maiima  of  faith,  renounoe  ita  share  of  aothotity. 

justice,  and   fixed  fundamental  The  engagement  and  pact  of  so- 

policy,  are  perfectly   ntelligible  ciety,  which  generally  goes   by 

and  perfectly  binding  upon  those  the  name  of  the   Constitution, 

who  eieroise  any  authority,  un-  forbids  such  invasion  and  such 

der  any  name  or  under  any  title,  surrender.'       (Burke's    '  Kefleo- 

in  the    Slate.      The  House   of  tions  on  the  French  Reyolution,' 

Lords,  for  instance,  is  not  mo-  Works,  y.  51.) 
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can  only  be  justified  by  the  plea  of  some  overwhelming 
State  necessity  or  expediency.  The  Act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1716  in  prolonging  its  own  existence  beyond 
the  period  for  which  it  was  elected  belongs,  I  thint,  to 
this  class,'  and  its  best  defence  was  that  an  election  in 
1717  would  have  endangered  the  whole  settlement  of 
the  Revolution.  The  Irish  Union  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  another  and  a  graver  example  of  the  same 
kind.  A  Parliament  which  was  elected  when  there  was 
no  question  of  an  Union,  transferred  its  own  rights 
and  the  rights  of  its  conetituenta  to  another  Legislature, 
and  the  act  was  accomplished  without  any  appeal  to  the 
electors  by  a  dissolution. 

The  precedent  of  the  Scotch  Union  has  here  also 
been  adduced,  but  it  is  not  altogether  applicable.  At 
the  time  of  that  Union  the  objection  was  raised,  that 
the  members  had  no  right  to  subvert  the  old  Constitu- 
tion of  Scotland  without  the  consent  of  their  constituents. 
It  was  answered  partly  by  the  precedent  of  1688,  when 
the  two  Houses  meeting  in  Convention  transferred  the 
crown,  altered  the  succession,  and  settled  the  Revolu- 
tion without  consulting  the  constituencies,  but  partly 
also  by  the  allegation  that  the  last  Scotch  Parliament 
was  summoned  by  a  proclamation  intimating  that  it 
was  to  treat  of  an  Union,  and  that,  '  being  sent  up  for 
that  declared  purpose  by  their  constituents,  there  re- 
mained no  occasion  to  demand  any  other  instructions 
from  them.'''     No  such  statement  could  be  made  in  the 

'  I  un  awara   that  thia  doa-  between  England  and  Scotland, 

trine  ia  Btrongly  and  eeen  con-  pp.  230,  231.   This  question  was 

temptuQasl;   rejected,   both   by  naturully  much  discussed  in  the 

Hallam  and  Lord  Stanhope,  but  Irish  Debates.  A  member  named 

the  reader  should  compare  with  Crookshank  put  the  point  with 

their    remarks,    those    ot    Mr.  much  clearness :    '  I  deny  that 

IHcey,  On  the  Conslitution,  pp.  the  Parliament  of  an  indepen- 

37-44.                                   ^  dent  Stale,  for  which  the  mem- 

"  *  8  of  that  Parliament  are  truB- 
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case  of  the  Irish  Union.     It  may  indeed  be  truly  said 

that  the  dissolution  of  a  Parliament  consisting  mainly 
of  nomination  boroughs  could  have  had  but  little  effect, 
but  it  would  at  least  have  elicited  the  opinion  of  the 
free  constituencieB,  and  without  their  sanction  such  a 
measure  aa  the  Union  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  without 
the  most  ui^nt  necessity,  to  have  been  pressed. 

To  complete  the  sketch  of  the  Anti-Union  literature 
of  1798,  I  must  add  that  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
most  important  of  these  writers  was  prepared  to  ad- 
vocate great  changes  in  the  existing  Constitution  as  an 
alternative  to  an  Union.  In  the  very  remarkable 
pamphlet  of  Jebb,  while  the  arguments  against  an  in- 
corporating Union  are  stated  with  much  force,  a  series 


tees,  has  hoj  right  wbataver, 
wiUioat  the  pernuasion  o(  its 
conBlituenta  eipreBsly  or  im- 
pliedly given  tor  the  purpose,  to 
Burreiider  to  another  conntry  the 
whole,  or  any  part,  of  its  legJsla- 
tivB  authority.  .  .  .  This  power 
can  never,  upon  principle  or 
precedent,  be  oontoided  to  be- 
long to  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  but  by  exprees  or 
impUed  delegation.  And  so 
strongly  were  the  British  Miuie- 
ters,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  im- 
pressed with  this  great  constitu' 
tional  principle,  that  in  prepar- 
ing lor  the  Union  ot  England 
and  Scotland,  the;  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  declare,  in  the  proclama- 
tion for  convening  the  Scotch 
Parliament,  that  they  were  called 
together  for  the  pnrpose  of  ar- 
ranging and  settling  the  treaty 
ot  Union  then  in  contemplation, 
reasonably  concluding  that  the 
election  of  representatives,  after 
such  an  avowal  of  the  intended 


project,  mast  be  considered  as 
permission  to  discuss  and  finally 
decide  upon  that  question.'  (Re- 
port  of  the  Debates  on  the  Union, 
1799.  pp.  20,  21.)  The  rival 
doctrine  was  well  stated  by 
WiUiam  Smith  in  the  same  de- 
bate. '  Parliament  is  as  compe- 
tent to  conclude  an  Union  as  it 
is  to  enact  a  turapite  Bill.  ,  .  . 
Public  sentiment  on  a  great  and 
complicated  measure  is  weighty 
evidence  ot  the  mischief  or  utiUly 
of  that  measure ;  as  such  it 
should  be  laid  before,  and  may, 
perhaps,  conclusively  sway  the 
judgment  of  that  body,  which 
has  the  right  of  legislation.  But 
pablio  opinion  ia  but  evidence, 
not  law.  It  is  evidence  which 
the  people  may  lay  before  that 
Parliament,  .  .  .  whose  right  ot 
finally  and  exclusively  deciding 
the  qaestion,  uncontrolled  by 
popular  whim,  is  a  clear  and 
undoubted  principle  ot  the  Con. 
stitution.'     (P.  87.) 
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of  concession B  was  proposed  which  would  have  gone  far 
to  transfomi  the  relation  between  the  two  countries. 
It  was  said  that,  '  in  order  to  set  at  rest  every  Imperial 
question  that  can  suggest  itself  as  likely  to  occur  to  the 
most  jealous  and  the  most  speculative  politician,'  it 
might  be  enacted  that  when  the  Xing  had  declared  war, 
and  the  British  Parliament  had  sanctioned  it,  the  Irish 
Parliament  should  be  bound  to  follow.  It  was  suggested 
also,  that  all  questions  of  trade  between  the  two  countries 
should  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  by  a  final 
and  irrevocable  ti'eaty ;  that  the  religious  establishment 
should  be  guaranteed  by  a  provision  forbidding  its 
alteration  without  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Parlia- 
ments, and  finally  that,  'to  accomplish  what  is  perhaps 
the  ministers'  grand  object  in  the  Union,'  the  debts  of 
England  and  Ireland  should  be  consolidated,  and  an 
arrangement  made  by  which  Ireland  should  pay  some 
proportion  to  the  general  debt  charge  of  the  Empire, 
By  such  measures,  Jebb  maintained,  every  real  object 
expected  from  the  Union  could  be  attained.' 

The  opposition  which  was  led  by  the  Irish  bar  was 
atrenuoualy  supported.  A  lai^e  and  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative meeting  of  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  all 
religious  opinions  was  held  in  Dublin  on  December  18, 
and  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  acknowledging 
the  great  increase  of  Irish  commerce  and  prosperity 
since  1782,  expressing  the  strongest  sentiments  of 
loyalty  to  the  King  and  the  connection,  but  at  the  same 
time  condemning  in  emphatic  terms,  as  highly  dangerous 
and  impolitic,  any  attempt  to  deprive  the  Irish  people 
of  their  Parliament.     The  resolutions  were  introduced 

'  Jebb's  Beply  to  a  Pamphlet  gomenls  attracted  muoh  atteu- 

etUitlid,    Arguments    for    OTid  tion    and  some   fftTOur    among 

againet  an   Union,  pp.  19,  20.  the  ministers.    See  Ball'a  Iriah 

Ilia  anthoT    of   this  pamphlet  Legislative    Syitemt,    pp.    346, 

WOB  alterwftrdB  a  judge.   Hia  or-  ai6. 
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by  William  Digges  Latouche,  the  first  banker,  and  one 
of  the  most  respected  men,  in  Ireland ;  and  they  were 
seconded  by  John  Claudius  Beresford,  who  had  hithei'- 
to  been  a  atrenuous  supporter  of  the  Government,  who 
was  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Protestant  ascendency,  and 
who  had  lately  shown  great  zeal,  and  also  great  violence, 
in  putting  down  rebellion  in  Dublin.  If  opinions  were 
to  be  weighed  as  well  as  counted,  the  significance  of 
this  meeting  could  hardly  be  overrated,  'When  I  warn 
you,'  wrote  Beresford  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  '  of  the 
universal  disgust,  nay,  horror,  that  Dublin,  and  even 
all  the  lower  part  of  the  North,  have  at  the  idea  of  the 
Union,  I  do  not  do  it  with  any  idea  that  my  opinion 
would  have  weight  in  turning  Government  from  their 
design,  but  from  a  wish  that  they  should  know  what 
they  have  to  contend  with ;  for  I  confess  to  you,  that  I 
fear  more  the  effect  the  measure  will  have  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  (particularly  those  that  were  the  best 
affected)  than  I  do  the  measure  itself.  .  .  .  The  con- 
versations on  this  subject  have  given  the  almost  annihi- 
lated body  of  United  Irishmen  new  spirits,  and  the 
society  is  again  rising  like  a  phcenix  from  its  ashes.' ' 
The  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and  a  meetingof  the  county, 
denounced  the  measure  in  even  stronger  terms.  Foster, 
whose  opinion  was  perhaps  as  valuable  as  that  of  any- 
one in  Ireland,  solemnly  warned  the  Government,  that 
the  public  mind  was  against  them,  and  that  under  such 
circumstances  it  would  be  dangerous,  if  not  disastrous, 
to  persist,'     '  The  inflammation  in  Dublin,'  wrote  Lord 


'  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ford :  '  Your  couatrymen  seem  to 

ii.  47,  13,  SI.  be  completely  absurd  oo  the  sub- 

'  Ibid.  i.  449.   Lord  Auckland  ject  of  the  Union.    I  shall  not, 

ftppears  to  have  formed  much  however,  be  sorry  that  the  rejeo- 


s  Foster  of  tion  of  it  should  be  their  own 
the  opinion  of  the  country.  On  act  and  deed,  A  day  may  oome 
Deo.  22, 1T9B,  he  wrote  to  Beres-      when  they  will  wish  for  it  with- 
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CaEtlereagh  in  the  beginning  of  1799,  '  ia  extpeme,'  but 
he  added  that  it  was  '  as  yet  confined  to  the  middling 
and  higher  clasaea,' ' 

There  were,  however,  other  claases  and  other  parts 
of  Irehtnd  in  which  opinion  at  thia  time  was  much  more 
doubtful  and  divided.  Among  the  opponents  of  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  there  was  a  profound  difference. 
Foster  and  Clare,  who  were  by  far  the  ablest  men  in 
that  party,  took  opposite  sides.  John  Beresford,  who 
had  borne  so  great  a  part  in  the  recall  of  Lord  Fita- 
william,  appears  from  his  letters  to  have  been  completely 
panic-stricken  by  the  danger  to  which  property  and  the 
Establishment  had  recently  been  exposed ;  and  he  was 
as  favourable  to  an  Union  as  his  son,  John  Claudius 
Beresford,  was  opposed  to  it,  Duigenan,  as  was  usual 
with  him,  followed  Clare.  Saurin  was  one  of  the  most 
extreme  opponents.  Alderman  James,  a  former  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  who  had  great  influence  among  the 
Dublin  Orangemen,  was  eager  for  the  Union,  under  the 
belief  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Opposition  were 
pledged  to  the  Catholics  ;  and  that '  an  Union  was  the 
only  means  of  preserving  the  Protestant  State  against 
the  Irish  Papists  and  their  English  supporters.' '  The 
Government  hoped  that  such  representations  would 
make  many  converts  among  the  Orangemen,  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  their  dominant  sentiment  was 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  Union,  and  it  was  considered 
a  great  triumph  when  some  of  its  leading  supporters 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  chief  Orange  lodges,  both  in 
Dublin  and  the  North,  to  come  to  an  agreement  that 

ont   beJDg   able    to  obtain   it.'  in  the    Oastlercagh  and   Com- 

{Bereaford    Correspondence,    ii.  jeallis  Correspondence, 
191.)  '  Cornwaliia  Correspondence, 

'  CaaiUreagh  Correspondence,  ii.  443 :  Castlereagh  Correspon- 

ii.   81.    There   ara  many  other  denee,  iL  17, 
notices  of  the  Dublin  Oppaaitioo 
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they  would  not  as  a  society  take  any  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, but  would  leave  each  Orangeman  in  his  individual 
capacity  free  to  adopt  what  line  he  pleased.  'This,' 
Duigenan  said, '  is  the  utmost  service  the  friends  of  the 
Union  have  been  able  to  effect.' '  Complaints  were 
made  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  that  some  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  body,  in  their  hostility  to  the  Union, 
were  even  making  overtures  to  the  United  Irishmen,* 
and  some  yeomen  declared  that  they  would  not  retain 
their  arms  or  continue  their  services  if  the  measure  was 
persisted  in,' 

The  attitude  of  Ulster,  and  especially  of  that  gi'eafc 
Presbyterian  population  of  Ulster  which  was  so  deeply 
imbued  with  republicanism,  was  on  the  whole  more 
encouraging.  A  few  years  before,  the  fiercest  opposition 
would  have  probably  come  from  this  quarter.  But 
Ulster  and  Ulster  politics  had  in  the  last  months 
strangely  altered,  '  The  measure,'  wrote  Castlereagli 
at  the  end  of  November,  '  as  yet  has  made  no  sensation 
in  the  North,  Some  time  since,  the  Presbyterians 
would  have  been  found  most  energetic  opponents,  but 
they  have  been  long  disinclined  to  the  existing  system  ; 
of  late  they  are  rather  tired  of  the  treason  in  which 
they  had  very  deeply  embarked ;  perhaps  they  may  be 
inclined  to  compromise  with  the  Union ; '  and  he  ex- 
pressed, as  we  have  seen,  a  hope  that  an  augmentation 
of  the  Uegium  Donum  would  secure  their  ministers.* 

'  tjee  the    lesolutioti   of    the  spondence,  iii.  29.    Dobbs,  in  his 

OrandLodge,  Jan.6,1799;  Cup-  remarkftble  apeech  egainBt   the 

pies'  Frineiptea  of  the  Orange  Union,    in    1799,    noticed    the 

Association  VindKaled   (1799);  strong  and  notoriouB  hostiUt;  ol 

b.\bo  Castlereagh  Oorreapondence,  the  loyal  yeomanry  of   Irelajid 

ii.  S2,  63,  «0.  to  the  moasure.     {Debate,  Jan. 

'  See  Cupplea'  Principles  of  22,  23, 1799.  p.  38.) 

the  Orange  Association.  '  ComwalHs  Correspondence, 

'  CastUreagh  Correspondence,  ii.  444, 
ii.  8B,  80, 81  ■,  Comtvallis  Corre- 
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Three  weeks  later,  Castlereagh's  father  wrote  fix)m 
Mount  Stewart,  tliat  lie  had  heard  no  one  '  argue  with 
any  keenness  either  for  or  t^inst '  the  Union,  but  that 
there  were  reports  that  two  popular  politicians  were 
in  fevonr  of  it.  '  I  infer,'  he  continued,  '  the  popu- 
lar current  will  not  be  very  strong  in  this  comer  of  the 
North  against  the  measure.  I  conclude  most  of  those 
who  were  actuated  with  a  strong  reforming  spirit,  enter- 
tam  such  a  dislike  and  antipathy  to  the  present  sub- 
sisting Parliament  of  the  country,  that  they  will  not  be 
very  adverse  to  any  change  that  will  rid  liiem  of  what 
they  deem  so  very  corrupt  a  Legislature.'  There  was 
a  hope  among  some  Belfast  merchants,  that  an  Union 
would  greatly  develop  Belfast  trade,  '  The  lower  order 
of  mannlacturers  and  farmers,'  Lord  Londonderry  said, 
'unless  set  going  by  the  upper  ranks,  will  concern 
themselves  little  about  the  matter,' ' 

Comwallis  was  very  dubious  on  tte  subject.  On 
December  15,  he  writes,  '  Our  reports  of  the  reception 
of  the  measure  in  the  North  are  not  favourable,  espe- 
cially about  Belfast ; '  but  only  a  fortnight  later  he 
reported  that,  although  there  were  some  signs  of  renewed 
<li8aBection  in  the  North,  he  did  not  believe  them  to  be 
connected  vrith  the  Union,  and  that  on  that  question, 
'the  appearances  in  the  North  ore  by  no  means  dis- 
couraging. Belfast  has  shown  no  disinclination,  at 
which  some  of  the  violent  party  in  Dublin  are  not  less 
surprised  than  indignant.  In  Derry  the  most  respect- 
able merchants  are  decidedly  for  the  measure,  and  I 
have  understood  from  several  persons  lately  returned 
from  the  North,  whose  information  deserves  credit,  that 
the  linen  trade,  looking  to  secure  for  ever  the  protection 
they  now  enjoy  in  the  British  market,  are  friendly  to 
the  principle,     Newry  is  quiet  on  the  question,  and 

>  Castlertagft  Correspondence,  a.  39, 40, 

.„Ci..iglc 
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disposed  to  consider  it  fairly.' '  '  The  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  North,'  Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  a  little  later, 
'  is  favourable  to  the  measure,  particularly  the  linen 
trade.' '  Lord  Charlemont,  who  hated  the  Union,  acknow- 
ledged that  Ulster  on  this  question  showed  none  of  the 
fire  which  it  had  displayed  in  the  days  of  the  volunteers, 
and  more  recently  when  the  yeomanry  were  enrolled. 
'  The  silence  of  the  country,'  he  wrote  to  an  intimate 
friend, '  is  the  only  argument  Administration  can  bring 
forward  against  us,  a  silence  principally  occasioned  by 
tlie  torpor  which  their  own  measures,  perhaps  cunningly, 
have  produced.'  He  tried  to  organise  a  movement 
ag^nst  the  Union  at  Armagh,  and  found '  the  freeholders 
indeed  willing,  but  many  of  the  gentlemen  supine,  and 
the  sheriff  is  absent.'  ^  Bishop  Percy,  who  supported 
the  projected  Union  with  much  warmth,  believed  at 
this  time  that  thei-e  was  much  real  opinion  in  its 
favour.  Dublin,  he  admitted,  was  fiercely  and  dan- 
gerously opposed  te  it,  and  the  Irish  bar  was  exerting 
all  its  energies  against  it,  but  he  believed  also  that  ia 
Cork,  Waterford,  and  even  Belfast,  mercantile  opinion 
was  favourable  to  the  measure ;  that  the  very  expecta- 
tion of  it  had  already  given  a  great  spur  to  the  linen 
manufacture ;  and  that  in  the  South  many  landed 
gentry,  who  had  hitherto  been  strenuous  advocates  of 
tiie  legislative  independence  of  Ireland,  were  so  terrified 
by  the  scenes  of  carnage  in  Wexford,  and  by  the  dan- 
gers to  which  their  lives  and  properties  were  exposed, 
that  they  would  gladly  and  even  eagerly  accept  protection 
under  the  shelter  of  an  Union.  Such  a  measure,  in  the 
opinion  of  Bishop  Percy,  would  be  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  Ireland  ;  '  but  after  all,'  he  wrote, '  I  fear  we  are 

'  Castlereagh  CorrespondeiKe,  ii.  127. 
i[.    78-80 ;    CorwcaUis    Gorre-  '  Charlemont  to  Halliday,  Feb. 

BjiandeTice,  iii.  18.  %,  1799.    {Charlenumt  MSS.) 

'  Oastlereagh  Corre^ondence, 
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not  snEciently  enlightened  to  resist  the  narrow,  bigoted 
outcries  of  tlie  ignorant  and  the  interested,  and  the 
lawyers  are  overwhelming  the  world  with  publications, 
and  the  Dublin  mob  are  rending  the  skies  with  shouts 
against  it,  which  probably  may  prevent  its  passing,  or 
even  being  mentioned  at  all  in  Parliament.' ' 

Though  the  Protestants  formed  but  a  small  minority 
of  the  population  of  Ireland,  they  included  the  great 
preponderance  of  its  energy,  intelligence,  and  property. 
They  were  the  political  and  governing  class,  the 
clasa  who  chiefly  created  that  strong,  intelligent,  in- 
dependent, and  uninfluenced  public  opinion,  which  iu 
every  country  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  statesman  espe- 
cially to  consult.  It  seems  plain  that  the  bulk  of  Pro- 
testant opinion  on  the  question  oscillated,  at  this  time, 
between  violent  opposition  and  a  languid  or  at  best  a 
favourable  acquiescence,  and  that  there  was  very  little 
real,  earnest  or  spontaneous  desire  for  the  measure. 
Tbo  facts,  which  appear  prominently  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  this  period,  attest  most  eloquently  the  disposi- 
tion of  tie  people.  The  one  was  the  acknowledged 
necessity  of  keeping  an  immense  English  force  in  Ire- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  guarding,  nob  merely  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  but  also  against  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  in  carrying  the  Union.*    The  otlier  was 


'Bishop  Percy   to  hia  wife,  cannot  fail  in  tie  diaousaioiiTei 

ha.  13,  21, 1799,     (British  Mu-  seriously  to  agitate  the  publi 

^'^D'-)  raind.'    {Castlcrcagh  Correspon- 

'  See  an  eomeBt  letter  of  Lord  dencc,   ii.   13.)     Several   letters 

CasUereagh  when  there  was  some  from  Cornivallia  on  (he  extreme 

qnestion  of  the  English  militia  diLtiger  of  withdrawing  the  Eng- 

relnmiDg    home.      '  The   Lord  Jish  militia,  will  be  found  in  the 

Litnltnant'B   opinion   decidedly  second  volumeof  the  CornuaMiS 

IB,  that  without   the   force    ia  Correspondence.   In  one  of  them 

quEstion,  it   would   expose   the  he  sajs,' AH  thoughts  of  uniting 

'iing's  intereet  in  this  kingdom,  the  two  kingdoms  must  be  given 

M  hazard  a  measure  which,  how-  up,  if  that  force  should  now  be 

evervftlaable  in  itufutnie  effects,  withdrawn.'     (P.  454.) 
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the  confession  of  Lord  Caatlereagh,  that  '  nothing  but 
an  established  conviction  that  the  English  Government 
will  never  lose  sight  of  the  Union  till  it  is  carried, 
could  give  the  meaBure  a  chance  of  buccosb.'  ' 

On  the  Catholic  side,  however,  it  obtained  a  real 
though  a  fluctuating,  uncertain,  and  somewhat  condi- 
tioDal  support,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if 
Catholic  emancipation  had  formed  a  part  of  the  scheme, 
the  support  would  have  been  very  considerable.  Pitt 
at  first  desired  to  take  this  course  ; '  but  Clare,  as  we. 
have  seen,  convinced  him  that  it  was  impracticable, 
and  Pitt  then  strongly  inclined  to  an  Union  on  a 
Protestant  basis.*  Lord  Grenville  agreed  with  him, 
though  before  the  rebellion  he  said  he  would  have 
thought  differently.'  Comwallis  doubted  and  ductuated, 
while  Dundas  was  prepared  to  favour  the  wider  scheme 
if  Comwallis  considered  it  feasible.'  Among  those  who 
most  regretted  the  change  was  William  Elliot,  who  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most   esteemed  of  the  English 


'.  Castlereagh  Corropondence,      fices 
ii.  81. 

'  Ibid,  i,  404.  In  the  Pelham 
MSS.  there  is  a  curions,  bnt  un- 
iortunBtely  undateil, '  plan  of  an 
Union,'  which  evidently  was 
drawn  up  at  an  early  stage  oF 
the  consideration  of  the  subject. 
It  is  divided  into  seven  articles, 
and  it  h  accompanied  by  a  paper 
Vfith  comments  on  each  article, 
endorsed  '  Notes  by  Mr.  Pitt.' 
The  passage  relating  to  the 
CathoUos  in  the  original  plan  is, 
>  Catholics  to  be  eligible  to  all 
offices,  civil  and  military,  taking 
the  present  oath.  Such  as  shall 
take  the  oath  oJ  supremacy  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  may  sit  in 
Parhameot  without  subscribing 
the  Abjuration.    Corporation  ol- 


ba  Protestant.'  Pitt's 
npon  this  in, '  The  first 
pan  seems  unexceptionable,  and 
is  exactly  what  I  wish  (suppoBing 
the  present  oath,  as  settled  by 
the  Irish  Act,  33  George  III.  c. 
21,  to  be  Batiafactory  to  the  bet- 
ter part  of  the  Catholics,  which 
should  lie  asoenained),  bat  if 
this  oath  is  sufficient  for  office, 
why  require  a  different  one  for 
Parliament  ?  and  why  are  Cor. 
poration  offices  to  be  exclusively 
Protestant,  when  those  of  the 
State  may  be  Catholic  ?  ' 

'  Castlereagh  CorrejponATica, 
i.  412. 

'  Bueiingham'B  Courts  and 
Cabinets,  ii.  411. 

'  Castlereagh  Correspondence, 
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officials  in  Ireland.  He  had  been  thought  of  as  Chief 
Secretary  when  Lord  Camden  was  appointed,  and  some 
years  after  the  Union  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  that 
position,  but  he  was  now  Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  the  Military  Department,  and  was 
employed  very  confidentially  in  the  communications 
between  the  English  and  Irish  Governments  which  pre- 
ceded the  Union.  He  was  so  fully  convinced  that  the 
Government  were  making  a  profound  mistake  in  dis- 
sociating the  two  measures,  that  when  the  decision  was 
finally  taken,  he  desired  to  resign  hia  office  and  his  seat 
in  the  Irish  Parliament.  '  Since  the  measure  is  em- 
barked in,'  he  wrote  to  Castlereagh,  '  I  feel  anxious  for 
itfl  success.  Even  on  its  present  narrow  and  contracted 
basis,  I  believe  it  will  be  productive  of  advantage  to  the 
Empire,  If  the  Catholics  are  wise,  they  will  acquiesce 
in  it ;  but  I  am  afraid  we  have  left  them  ground  of 
complaint,  I  cannot  be  easily  persuaded  that  if  more 
firmness  had  been  displayed  here  at  first,  an  Union 
might  not  have  been  accomplished  including  theadmis- 
Bion  of  the  Catholic  claims ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  has  with  a 
lameatable  fitcility  yielded  this  point  to  prejudice,  with- 
out, I  suspect,  acquiring  support  in  any  degree  eqniva- 
lent  to  the  sacrifice.' ' 

The  Catholic  leaders,  however,  themselves  do  not 
appear  to  have  agreed  with  Elliot.  From  the  very  first 
diBcloaure  of  the  scheme,  it  became  evident  that  they 
looked  on  it  with  favour,  and  Lord  Fingall,  Lord  Ken- 
mare,  and  Archbishop  Troy  at  this  time  entirely  ap- 
proved of  the  omission  of  the  Catholic  question  ftotn 
the  measure.     They  considered  that  it  would  be  'in- 


'  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  voor  of  the  Union  (which  was 

ii-29,30.    This  was  written  from  published    gepftrately),  strongly 

England.    The  resignation  vae  urged   that  Gft^°''°  emancipa- 

not  aoiepted.     Lord  Minto,  in  tion  shon]  ■■  y  poBuble,  be  made 

lii»  very  elaborate  speech  in  la-  an  article  ? '  vj,e  &<=*• 
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jurions  to  the  Catholic  claims  to  have  them  discussed 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  Irish  Parliament ; '  that  to 
do  so  '  would  hazard  the  success  of  the  Union  without 
serving  the  Catholics ; '  that  it  would  be  '  much  more 
for  their  interest  that  the  question  should  rest  till  it 
could  be  submitted  in  quieter  times  to  the  unprejudiced 
decision  of  the  United  Parliament,  relying  on  their  re- 
ceiving hereafter  every  indulgence  which  could  be  ex- 
fended  to  them  without  endangering  the  Protestant 
Establishment.'  Lord  Kenmare  and  Lord  Fingall  were 
especially  anxious  to  see  a  State  endowment  of  the 
priests,  which  would  make  them  less  dependent  on  the 
most  ignorant  and  turbulent  classes,  and  Archbishop 
Troy  promised  that  he  would  use  all  his  influence  in 
favour  of  the  Union  on  the  sole  condition  that  it  con- 
tained no  clause  barring  future  concessions.  '  Upon 
the  whole,'  Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  '  it  appears  to  me,  aa  far  as  the  dispo- 
aitiona  of  the  Catholics  liave  yet  disclosed  themselves, 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  from  them  a  pre- 
ference for  the  measure.  An  active  support  from  that 
body  would  not  perhaps  be  advantageous  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Union.  It  would  particularly  increase  the 
jealousy  of  the  Protestants,  and  render  them  leas  in- 
clined to  the  question.' ' 

The  opinion  of  the  Catholics  outside  the  small  circle 
of  their  leading  prelates  and  gentry  was  less  decided, 
but  at  first  the  Government  considered  it  clearly  favour- 
able. At  the  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  bar,  a 
Protestant  gentleman  named  Grady,  when  advocating 
the  Union,  declared  that  the  Catholics,  who  formed  the 
bulli  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  desired  it.  He  was  met 
by  loud  cries  of  dissent,  and  he  explained  that  he  spoke 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  South  of  Ireland; 

'  Caalkreagh  Correspondence,  ii.  3E,  8C  i 
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that  the  great  Catholic  trading  interest  there  was 
entirely  in  its  favour,  and  that  the  most  respectable 
Catholics  of  his  acquaintance  considered  the  Union  to 
be  not  only  of  great  general  advantage  to  the  State, 
but  also  the  only  way  of  allaying  the  religious  hatred 
and  intolerance  which  the  last  few  months  had  revived. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate,  a  prominent  Catholic 
lawyer  named  Bellew  denied  these  assertions,  but  he 
contented  himself  with  stating  that  the  Catholics  had 
as  yet  formed  no  decided  opinion  on  the  question,  and 
had  not  begun  seriously  to  consider  it.'  In  the  Govern- 
ment letters,  however,  of  November  and  the  beginning 
of  December,  the  province  of  Munster,  and  especially 
the  towns  of  Limerick  and  Cork,  are  continually  spoken 
of  as  decidedly  favourable  to  the  Union.*  The  first  re- 
solutions in  its  favour  came  from  the  Corporation  of 
Cork;  they  were  passed  unanimously,  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  states  that  a  great  number  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants expressed  their  approbation  of  them,  and  that 
Colonel  Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  members  for  the  county, 
who  was  '  inferior  to  no  man  in  personal  respectability,' 
as  well  as  Lord  Shannon,  the  gi-eat  nobleman  of  the 
county,  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Union.'  Lord 
Shannon,  Lord  Longueville,  and  Lord  Donoughmore, 
who  were  strong  partisans  of  the  Union,  had  great 
influence  in  Cork  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  they  only. 
Lord  Comwallis  said,  '  gave  full  effect  1;o  the  natural 
sentiments  of  the  place,  which  are  warmly  in  favour  of 
the  Union.'  A  petition,  it  is  true,  signed  by  1,800 
inhabitants  of  Cork  was  afterwards  presented  against 
lie  Union,  but  it  was  strenuously  asserted  that  it  did 

'  Report  of  the  Debate  of  the  CornwalUa    Con-e$potidi;nce,    ii. 

IrUh  Bar,  Dec.  9,  179B,  pp.  27,  443 ;  iii.  8. 

29. 50, 51.  '  CastlcTcagh  Corresiiondcncc, 

'  Bee  CaslUreagh  Correspon-  ii.  84,  85. 
■fence,  ii.  17,  19,  26,  79,  84,  86  ; 
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not  represent  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  traders 
or  freemen  of  that  great  Catholic  town.'  It  was  be- 
lieved that  Cork  would  gain  as  much  by  it  as  Dublin 
would  lose,  and  that  her  magnificent  harbour  would 
become  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Empire,'  One  of  the  first  Irish  pamphlets  in  favour  of 
the  Union  was  written  by  Theobald  McKeima,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  the  principal  pamphleteer  of  the 
Catholic  body.  It  contained,  however,  one  passage 
which  was  somewhat  ominous.  '  Unless  the  servants 
of  the  Crown  mean,  among  other  internal  regulations, 
to  include  a  settlement  under  the  head  of  religious  dif- 
ference completely  coextensive  with  the  grievance,  then 
will  an  incorporation  of  the  Legislatures  be  found  a 
measure  bad  for  Ireland,  but,  if  possible,  worse  for 
Britain.' ' 

Before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  ministers  had 
become  much  less  hopeful  about  the  disposition  of  the 
Catholics.  Early  in  December,  Comwallis  wrote  to 
General  Ross :  '  The  opposition  to  the  Union  increases 
daily  in  and  about  Dublin,  and  I  am  afraid,  from  con- 
versations which  I  have  had  with  persons  much  con- 
nected with  them,  that  I  was  too  sanguine  when  I  hoped 
for  the  good  inclinations  of  the  Catholics.  Their  dis- 
position is  so  completely  alienated  from  the  British 
Government,  that  I  believe  they  would  even  be  tempted 
to  join  with  their  bitterest  enemies,  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  if  they  thought  that  measure  would  lead  to  a 

'  Coote'e  History  of  the  Union,  tions    respecting    the    prqjeoied 

p.  147;   ComimllU  Correspon-  Un.ion,p.  23.   MeKenna  swd: 'I£ 

(ienc«,  iii.  124, 12S.  the  people  of  Sootlond  had  been 

*  See  Cottingham's  Observa-  emancipated  b;  abolishiiig  the 
tions  on  tlie  projected  Union,  pp.  hereditable  jurisdictions,  the  re- 
31,  32 ;  Barnes'  Riqhls  of  the  bellians  of  ITIG  and  1745  would, 
tmperuil  Croten  of  Ireland,  pp.  as  to  that  country,  have  been 
85, 86.  most  probably  preveiited.'     (P. 

*  liaKeana,'&  Memoir  on  Ques-  16.) 
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total  separation  of  the  two  countries.' '  '  The  principal 
Catholics  about  Dublin,'  he  wrote  a  few  days  later, 
'b^Q  to  hold  a  much  less  sanguine  language  about 
the  probable  conduct  of  their  brethren,  and  are  diaposed 
to  think  that,  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  at  least,  the 
greater  number  of  them  will  join  in  opposition  to  the 
Union.' ' 

Cooke  atill  thought  the  great  body  friendly  and  well 
inclined,  but  he  observed  that  they  held  aloof,  and  that 
their  leaders  hesitated.  It  was  now  argued  that  the 
Union  could  be  no  real  union  without  emancipation; 
'that  the  Catholics,  being  the  excluded  caste,  will  ever 
be  discontented ;  that  they  will  be  called  the  Irish ; 
that  they  will  atill  have  a  distinct  interest.'*  There 
were  two  important  meetings  of  Catholic  leaders  at 
Lord  Fingall's,  and,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
GoTemment,  no  resolution  was  arrived  at.*  Lord  Ken- 
mare  was  not  present  at  the  first  meeting,  but  wrote 
stroDgly  in  favour  of  the  Union ;  Lord  Fingall  seemed 
for  a  time  somewhat  doubtful ;  Bellew  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevented  from  moving  a  hostile  resolution.  He 
said  to  Lord  Comwallis,  that  the  Catholics  could  not  be 
expected  to  favonr  a  measure  from  which  they  not  only 
would  derive  no  advantage,  but  would  find  themselves 
in  a  worse  situation  than  at  present.  If  they  were 
excluded  from  Parliament  at  the  Union,  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  their  afterwards  entering  it,  for  when  incor- 
porated into  the  mass  of  British  subjects  they  would  be 


'  ComwallU    Oorresp<mdence,  the  Catholics  as  such  ought  not 

'"■  16.  to  deliberate  on  the  Union  as  a 

'  Ibid.  pp.  18, 19.  question  of  empire,  but  onlj  as 

'  CaatleTeagh  Correspondence,  it  might  aflect  their  own  peouliftr 

ii.  4a,  46,  47 ;  Ajiclcland  Cone-  intereata  oa  a  body ;  and  on  this 

"pKsdtnw.iv.  76,  77.  it  "aainflj  inexpedient  to  pnb- 

'  Atchbiahop   Troy  wrote    to  lish  at,^  °    lution  ordeoliiratioa 

CasUereagh;       '  The      general  at  pro^l^V  iC^I.^'"^^  '^"'• 

"pinion of  the  meeting  was,  that  resjioj-^^nt-    y^  61-) 
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a  small  minority,  and  the  British  Teat  Act  would  be 
a  strong  barrier  to  their  claims.  Comwallis  acknow- 
ledged that  in  his  own  opinion  this  argument  had  much 
force.' 

'  The  Catholics  as  a  body,'  wrote  Comwallis  in  the 
beginning  of  January,  '  still  adhere  to  their  reserve  on 
the  measure  of  Union.  The  very  temperate  and  liberal 
sentiments  at  first  entertained  and  expressed  by  some 
of  that  body,  were  by  no  means  adopted  by  the  Catholics 
who  met  at  Lord  Fingall's  and  professed  to  speak  for 
the  party  at  large.  Whether  it  was  their  original  sen- 
timent to  oppose  the  Union  unless  their  objects  were 
comprehended  in  it,  or  whether  this  disposition  was 
taken  up  when  they  observed  Government  to  be  either 
weakly  supported  or  opposed  by  the  Protestants,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  they  now  hold 
off.  .  .  .  What  line  of  conduct  they  will  ultimately 
adopt  when  decidedly  convinced  that  the  measure  will 
be  persevered  in  on  Protestant  principles,  I  am  inca- 
pable of  judging.  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  them  the 
most  favourable  impressions  without  holding  out  to 
them  hopes  of  any  relaxation  on  the  part  of  Government, 
and  shall  leave  no  effort  untried  to  prevent  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  Union  being  made  the  measure  of  that 
party ;  as  I  should  much  fear,  should  it  be  made  a 
Catholic  principle  to  resist  the  Union,  that  the  favour- 
able sentiments  entertained  by  individuals  would  give 
way  to  the  party  feeling,  and  deprive  us  of  our  prin- 
cipal strength  in  the  South  and  West,  which  could  not 
fail,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  prove  fatal  to  the 
measure.'  * 

These  passages  give  a  full  and  very  authentic  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
Union,  at  the  critical  period  before  the   meeting   of 

'  Comwallis  Corrcspondejice,  iii,  22.  '  Ibid,  lii,  28,  29. 
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Parliament  in  1799.  Several  of  the  most  sagacions 
judges  in  Ireland  warned  the  Government,  that  the 
reception  which  the  scheme  had  met  with  was  euch, 
that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unwise  to  persist 
in  it.  Mauy  of  those  who  held  this  language,  were 
men  who  considered  the  Union  in  the  abstract  exceed- 
ingly desirable,  and  who  had  no  doubt  that  by  borough 
influence  and  Government  pressure  it  could  be  carried, 
but  they  contended  that  if  it  were  carried  contrary  to 
the  genuine  and  uninfluenced  opinion  of  the  country, 
and  if  such  opinions  as  supported  it  were  chiefly  due  to 
transient  panic,  to  resentment,  or  to  despair,  it  would 
not  ultimately  prove  a  success.  Lord  Pery  and  Lord 
Carleton  were  fiilly  confirmed  in  their  first  misgivings, 
and  now  strongly  condemned  the  project,'  Lord  Kil- 
warden,  who  was  one  of  the  beat  and  ablest  men  in 
Ireland,  and  who  had  at  first  been  very  favourable,  was 
80  much  impressed  by  the  aspect  of  opinion,  that  he 
entreated  the  ministers,  as  soon  as  Parliament  met, 
Eraobly  to  withdraw  the  measure.'  Pamell,  after  much 
confidential  conversation  with  Cooke,  declared  that  he 
must  oppose  it,  for  it  was,  in  his  judgment,  '  very  dan- 
gerous and  not  necessary,'  and '  a  measure  of  the  greatest 
danger  can  only  be  justified  by  necessity.' ' 

Lord  Ely,  the  great  borough-owner,  who  had  been 
ready  in  November,  for  a  personal  object,  to  support 
the  Union,  wrote  from  London  to  Castlereagh  in 
January  :  '  We  have  bad  accounts  here  of  the  state  of 
the  malcontents  in  Ireland.  God  grant  that  this  mad 
Bcheme  may  not  go  too  far  for  all  the  projectors  of  it  to 
appease.  I  have  not  conversed  with  a  single  person 
since  I  came  here  who  has  advanced  &  single  argument 
in  favour  of  it,  and  all  the  Irishmen  I  converse  with, 

'  CoTTiViallU  Correspondence, 

'  CatlUreagh  Correspondence, 
VOL.  V. 
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are  pointedly  and  decidedly  against  tbe  measure.  I  can 
scarcely  give  credit  to  their  bringing  it  on  now.  .  .  . 
Ita  great  and  only  advocates  are  men  who  do  not  be- 
long to  us,  and  absentees  who  never  again  intend  to 
visit  Ireland.' '  Lord  ShefEeld  had  been  a  strong  par- 
tisan of  the  Union,  but  he  now  hoped  that  it  would  not 
be  pressed,  if  it  were  true,  as  he  heard  from  Ireland, 
that  the  country  was  '  universally  ill  prepared  for  it,' 
and  that  it  could  be  carried  only  by  a.  small  majority. 
He  quoted  the  saying  of  an  Irish  judge,  that  an  Union 
so  carried  would  always  leave  behind  it  '  a  very  angry 
party  anxious  to  dissolve  it,  and  that  can  only  be  done 
by  sword  and  separation.'"  McNally,  who  watched  the 
changing  aspects  of  events  with  a  keener  eye  than  many 
greater  men,  and  who  had  at  least  the  merit  of  never 
flattering  the  Government  which  employed  him,  was 
equally  discouraging.  'The  Orange  and  Green,'  he 
wrote,  '  are  making  rapid  approaches  towards  each 
other.  The  respectable  Catholics,  however,  are  deter- 
mined not  to  come  forward  on  the  question  of  Union 
in  a  body,  though  individually  they  are  to  a  man 
against  it.  I  speak  of  those  in  the  city.  ...  In  my 
judgment,  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  appearance  of 
mob  or  riot.  Every  man  is  aware  of  the  great  military 
force  in  the  capital,  and  of  its  daily  increasing.  I 
rather  expect  melancholy  silence  and  depopulated 
streets  while  the  Parliament  is  sitting.  Lord  Camden's 
character  loses  much  with  the  Orange  party.  They  say 
the  Union  was  his  object,  that  the  rebellion  was  per- 
mitted to  increase,  and  they  are  sacrificed  dupes  to  their 
loyalty.  Men  in  general  speak  loudly  and  boldly,  and 
only  want  the  power  to  act.     I  know  Cork  as  well  as  I 


'  ComwalUs   Correspondenci,      Downes,  Jan.  20,  1799.   (Pelham 
Hi.  37.  MSS.) 

'  Lord    Sheffield     to    Judge 
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ia  Dublin.     The  acta  of  their  Corporatioii  tiare  very 
little  influence  out  of  tbeir  own  hall.' ' 

One  other  remarkable  letter  may  be  cited.  Sir 
George  Shee  was,  as  we  have  seen,  among  the  most 
ictive  and  most  loyal  of  the  Irish  magistrates,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  few  members  of  his  class  who  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Union.  He  was  intimate 
with  Pelham,  and  on  the  first  day  of  1799  he  wrote  to 
him,  that  he  was  never  more  certain  of  any  truth  in 
his  life,  than  that  an  Union  would  be  advantageous  to 
Iceland,  and  highly  so  to  the  Empire  at  large,  but  he 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  opposition 
to  it  was  becoming  more  formidable  every  day,  and  he 
could  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  Uie  measure 
must  be  carried  at  all  hazards.  '  I  anxiously  hope,'  he 
CMutinued,  '  Government  may  not  depend  on  the  battle 
bemg  fought  and  won  in  Parliament  only.  .  ,  .  If  it 
should  prove  that  we  have  lost  one  great  party  without 
gaining  another,  we  shall  be  truly  unfortunate.  ...  If 
it  should  unfortunately  appear  that  the  enemy  has 
gained  possession  of  all  the  vantage  ground  in  the 
cities  and  counties  in  general,  I  fear  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  passed  by  a  small  majority  (which, 
I  hear,  is  all  that  can  be  expected),  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  expressing  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  that, 
instead  of  proving  the  symbol  of  concord,  it  may  prove 
to  be  the  signal  for  battle.  At  all  events,  I  trust  no 
intention  will  be  formed  of  supporting  this  vote  by 
military  force,  and  yet  if  it  should  pass  I  do  not  see 
how  Government  could  retreat,  let  the  opposition  be 
what  it  may.  ...  If  the  measure  cannot  be  carried  in 
the  majority  of  the  counties  and  towns,  and  all  partiei 


in  general  continue  to  decline  exr,-ggsiDg  approbation 
of  it,  I  really  think  liiat  a  moment  abou^^  ^°^  ^°  ^'^^ 
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in  Teliuqnishing  it  for  the  present,  and  by  that  means 
quieting  the  ferment  it  has  caused.' ' 

These  words  appear  to  me  to  bear  the  stamp  of  true 
statesmanship ;  but  the  Government  had  firmly  resolved 
to  flinch  from  no  obstacle.  For  carrying  the  measure 
through  Parliament,  they  relied  mainly  on  the  borough 
interest.  Lord  Comwallis  said,  indeed,  that  many  of 
the  borough-owners  were  in  their  hearts  strongly  dis- 
inclined to  it,  but  he  had  as  little  doubt  about  the 
course  they  would  pursue.  '  If  those  who  possess  the 
borough  interest  believe  that  the  British  Government 
are  determined  to  persevere  in  the  measure  of  the 
Union,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  carry  it,  they  will 
afford  them  the  most  hearty  support ;  but  if  they  should 
entertain  doubts  on  either  of  these  points,  they  will 
contend  for  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to 
desert.'  *  Lord  Shannon,  the  latest  of  the  borough- 
owners,  was  in  favour  of  the  Union.  In  the  opinion 
of  Cooke,  if  Lord  Ely  and  Lord  Downshire  could  be 
secured,  the  sixteen  or  eighteen  votes  which  they  could 
command  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  turn  the 
balance.^ 

The  Duke  of  Portland  now  authorised  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  formally  to  assure  all  persona  who  had 
political  influence,  that  the  King's  Government  was 
determined  to  press  on  the  Union,  '  as  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  both  countries,  and  particularly  to  the 
security  and  peace  of  Ireland  as  dependent  on  its  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain ; '  that  they  would  support 
it  with  their  utmost  power ;  that  even  in  the  event  of 
present  failure,  it  would  be  '  renewed  on  every  occasion 
until  it  succeeds;  and  that  the  conduct  of  individuals 


>  Sir  Q.  Shee  to  Pelhnm,  Jan. 
1, 1799.    {Pelham  MSS.) 
'  Corwcallis  Correipcmdetxi, 
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Upon  this  sabject  will  be  cODsidereiJ  aa  the  test  of  their 
dispoaition  to  support  tbe  King's  Government.' '  Sir 
John  Pamell,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was 
dismisBed,  and  replaced  by  Isaac  Corry,  a  staunch 
Unionist.  The  dismissal  of  the  Prime  Sergeant,  James 
Fitzgerald,  immediately  followed,  and  he  was  replaced 
by  St.  Geoi^  Dalyi  one  of  the  minority  who  had  sup- 
ported the  Union  at  the  bar  debate.  George  Knox,  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue,  resigned  his  office. 
John  Clandius  Beresford  soon  after  took  the  same 
course. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Government  was  secure, 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  number  of  men 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  gain  in  order  to  obtain  a 
majority  was  not  large,  'fiie  House  consisted,  it  is 
true,  of  300  members,  but  the  well-understood  rule, 
that  the  member  of  a  nomination  borough,  if  he  had 
received  his  seat  by  favour  and  not  purchase,  must  vote 
with  his  patron,  and  the  immense  number  of  boroughs 
that  were  concentrated  in  a  very  few  hands,  greatly 
eimplified  the  task.  A  shameless  traffic  in  votes  be- 
gan, and  many  men  of  great  name  and  position  in  the 
Vforld,  "were  bought  as  literally  aa  cattle  in  the  cattle 
market.  There  were,  however,  a  few  honest  men  like 
Conolly,  who  faad  always  desired  an  Union ;  a  few  like 
Telverton,  who  probably  believed  that  the  recent  con- 
vulsions in  Ireland  and  the  state  of  Europe  had  made 
it  a  necessity ;  a  few,  like  Sir  George  Shee,  who  would 
gladly  have  seen  the  question  adjourned,  but  who,  when 
it  was  raised,  considered  it  in  the  public  interest  to 
support  it.  '  The  deniands  of  our  friends,'  wrote  Com- 
wallis  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  parliament,  '  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  appearance  of  gti-gjigtb  on  tbe  oiher 
Bide;  and  you,  who  know  how  1  ^  kogt  a  job,  will  be 


'  ComvialUa  Oorrespo 
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sensible  of  the  difficulties  which  I  must  often  have  to 
keep  my  temper ;  but  still  the  object  is  great,  and 
perhaps  the  salvation  of  the  British  Empire  may  de- 
pend upon  it.  I  shall,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible 
overcome  my  detestation  of  the  work  in  which  I  am 
engaged,  and  march  on  steadily  to  my  point.  The 
South  of  Ireland  are  well  disposed  to  Union,  the  North 
seem  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  or  rather  apathy,  on  the 
subject,  which  is  to  me  incomprehensible ;  but  all  the 
counties  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  from  Dublin  to 
Galway,  are  violent  against  it.  The  Catholics  on  the 
whole  behave  better  than  I  expected,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  popular  tumult  is  anywhere  to  be  apprehended 
except  in  the  metropolis.' ' 

In  addition  to  attempts  that  were  made  to  influence 
opinion  through  the  Press,  and  to  some  attempts  to 
obtain  addresses  both  in  the  Catholic  paiis  of  the 
island  and  in  the  North,'  the  Government  trusted  much 
for  the  ultimate  popularity  of  the  measure,  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Catholic  bishops.  A  negotiation  was  oflaci- 
ally  opened  with  them.  They  were  told  that,  in  the 
present  division  of  opinion,  the  political  claims  of  the 
Catholics  must  remain  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  but  that  the  Government  were 
strongly  desirous  of  proposing  without  delay  an  inde- 
pendent provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  under 
such  regulations  and  safeguards  as  the  prelates  would 
accept  as   compatible  with  their  doctrines,  discipline, 


'  Comxoallis    Correspondence,  out  too  strong  an  appearance  of 

iii.  39,  40.  GovernmentiiiteTference,aDdatn 

'  '  I  have  taken  the  neceBBory  employed  in  counteracting,  as  fat 

steps    for  encouraging  deciara-  as  possible,  the  connly  meetings, 

tioQs  from  the  towns  of  Limeiick,  which  are  extending  themEelvee.' 

Waterford,  Derry,  and  Newry.as  Castlereagh  Correspondence,   il. 

far  as  they  can  be  obtained  with-  02  (Jan.  11,  1799). 
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and  just  influence.  The  expediency  of  suet  a  step, 
Lord  Castlereagh  added,  was  generally  recognised,  even 
bythose  who  objected  to  concessions  of  a  political  nature. 
A  large  number  of  Catholic  biahopa  were  at  this 
time  in  Dublin,  about  the  affairs  of  the  College  of  May- 
nooth,  and  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  January, 
1799,  they  deliberated  at  the  invitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  proposal,  and  arrived  unanimously  at 
some  very  important  resolutions.  They  agreed  '  that  a 
provision  through  Government  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clei^  of  the  kingdom,  compt;tent  and  secured,  ought 
to  be  thankfully  accepted,'  and  that  such  an  interfer- 
ence of  Government  in  the  appointment  of  Catholic 
prelates  '  as  may  enable  it  to  be  satisfied  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  person  appointed,  is  just,  and  ought  to  be  agreed 
to.'  They  proceeded  to  explain  how  they  desired  this 
power  of  veto  to  be  exercised.  They  desired  that,  on 
episcopal  vacancies,  the  names  of  candidates  to  be 
transmitted  to  Rome,  should  be  selected  as  at  present 
by  the  priests  and  bishops,  but  that '  the  candidates  so 
selected  should  be  presented  by  the  president  of  the 
election  to  Government;  which,  within  one  month  after 
such  presentation,  will  transmit  the  name  of  the  said 
candidate,  if  no  objection  be  made  against  bim,  for 
appointment  to  the  Holy  See,  or  return  the  said  name 
t«  the  president  of  the  election  for  such  transmission  as 
may  be  agreed  on.  If  Government  have  any  proper 
objection  against  such  candidates,  the  president  of  the 
election  will  be  informed  thereof  within  one  month  aft«r 
presentation,  who  in  that  case  will  convene  the  electors 
to  the  election  of  another  candidate,'  These  regula- 
tions, the  prelates  explained,  required  the  sanction  of 
the  Holy  See,  but  they  promised  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure that  sanction  as  speedily  as  possible-  They  agreed 
■Iso '  that  the  nomination  of  parjsj,  Q^jests,  with  a  cer- 
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tificate  of  their  having  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  be 
certified  to  Government.' ' 

These  reBolutione  were  signed  by  the  four  arch- 
bishops and  the  six  senior  bishops  of.  Ireland.  They 
were  accepted  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  prelacy,'  and  they  were  brought  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  by  Archbishop  Troy  and  Bishop 
.Moylan.'  They  form  a  curious  and  instructive  con- 
trast to  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  bishops  and  laity, 
some  years  later,  when  the  question  of  the  veto  was 
revived,  but  they  in  truth  proposed  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment no  power  which  had  not  been  long  exercised  by 
the  civil  authority  in  other  non-Catholic  countries.  In 
the  schismatical  empire  of  Russia,  and  in  the  Protes- 
tant kingdom  of  Prussia,  every  Catholic  prelate  held 
his  see,  not  only  with  the  direct  sanction,  bot  on  the 
express  nomination  of  the  sovereign ;  and  even  in  the 
British  Empire,  no  Catholic  bishop  could  be  appointed 
in  Canada,  without  the  approval  of  the  civil  governor.* 
The  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  was  intended  to 
be  analogous  to  the  Regiura  Douum  to  the  Presby- 
terian ministers,  and  some  such  assistance  was  at  this 
time  actually  enjoyed  by  the  Catholic  prieathood  in 
Scotland.  Having  very  recently  been  reduced  to  great 
destitution  by  the  confiscation  of  their  property  in 
France,  the  Scotch  Catholic  prelates  had  petitioned  the 
English  Government  for  assistance,  and  Pitt  had  con- 
ceded the  request,  and  a  formal  letter  had  arrived  from 
Rome,  under  the  signature  of  Cardinal  Borgia,  thanking 

■  The  resolutions  will  be  found  reagh  in  ISIO  described  this  ne- 

in  Butler's  Memoirs  of  the  Eng-  gotiation,  and  gives  other  valu- 

lish,  Irish,  a/nd  Scotch  Catholics,  able  papsrs  relating  to  it. 

ii.  160-X52.    A  manuscript  copy  '  Sae  Butler,  ii.  182,  183. 

nuB  transmitted  bj  Biahop  Mo;-  *  See  a  letter  oF  Br.  Moylan 

Ian  to  Felham,  and  i9  among  his  (Bishop    o(    Cork)   to    Pelliam, 

papers.    BuOer  quotes  (p.  149)  March  9, 1799.    (Pelham  MSS.) 

the  speech  in  which  Lord  Castle-  *  Butler,  iL  161, 186,  187. 
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the  English  Government  by  the  express  command  of 
KuB  VI,  for  its  munificence.' 

In  Engl&nd  about  the  same  time,  Dr.  Douglas,  the 
bishop  who  presided  over  the  London  Catholics,  and 
also  some  other  prelates,  expressed  their  strong  desire 
to  obtain  a  Government  provision  for  the  English 
priests,  and  such  provision  seems  to  have  been  seriously 
contemplated,  and  is  even  said  to  have  been  at  one 
time  promised.  At  this  period,  indeed,  the  Catholic 
bishops  in  the  three  kingdoms  appear  to  have  been 
unanimously  in  favour  of  a  State  endowment.* 

The  immense  advantage  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment in  raising  the  character,  status,  independence, 
and  loyalty  of  the  Irish  priests,  and  in  saying  their 
congregationa  from  various  burdensome  and  irritating 
duee,  could  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and  it  was  intended 
to  complete  the  policy  by  some  regulations,  imitated 
from  those  in  the  Galilean  Church,  about  the  circula- 
tion of  Papal  rescripts  in  Ireland,  and  for  securing  a 
somewhat  better  class  of  schoolmasters.'  The  scheme, 
however,  was  also  intended  as  part  of  the  plan  of  Union, 
as  a  means  of  securing  the  favour  and  influence  of  a 
class  who  had  great  power  over  their  co-religionists.* 

We  have  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  negotiations  were  conducted,  in  the  fact 
tint  the  Irish  Government  appear  to  have  acted  in  this 


'  Butler,  ii.  156.    See,  too,  the  Correspondence,  iii.  80,  81,  86, 

verjwarm  letter  ot  the  Scotch  87. 

bi^opB,  expressing  their  thanks  ■  Bntler,  ii.  168-170.    A  great 

to  their  'generona  benefactors,  deal  of  information  about  the 

liii   M&jesty's    Ministers,'    and  rales  prevailing  on  these  matters 

eipluning   the   employment  of  thronghontEurope,  will  be  found 

the  Bom  which  had  been  allowed  in  Sir  J  'HiDpi^'^j'*  tractH,  and 

tteiii.    (Castlereagh  Corrcspon-  in  hia  1  ',,    ^  lO  t^^ '^'"^^ '"^'""^ 

"inw,  ii,  332,  333.)  of   ft^^'''"  iiareog'*  Correspm- 

'  !W  -nma  remartable  letters  dence^    ^^ 


"f  Sir  J,  Hippisley,  Castlereagh 
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importaat  matter  entirely  on  their  own  responsibility, 
supported,  indeed,  by  the  expressed  opinion  of  Pitt 
and  Dundas  in  favour  of  the  endowment  of  the  priest- 
hood, but  without  the  sanction  or  knowledge  of  the 
Cabinet,  or  even  of  the  Secretary  of  State  who  was 
especially  connected  with  Irish  affairs.  Shortly  after 
the  resolutions  had  passed,  Bishop  Moylan  wrote  a 
letter  to  Pelham,  enclosing  a  copy  of  them,  and  asking 
his  opinion  about  them,  and  Pelham  forwarded  it  with 
a  similar  request  to  Portland.  In  his  reply  Portland 
said,  '  Until  I  received  yours,  I  did  not  know  that  any 
conversation  had  passed  upon  the  subject  between  them 
[the  Irish  bishops]  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  I  mean  in  so 
official  a  form  as  to  have  produced  such  a  deliberation 
as  you  have  sent  me  the  result  of,  and  consequently, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  bishops  of  Jreland ;  and  of  course,  as  you  see, 
in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  with  regard  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  in  administration  and  the  great  lights  in 
the  English  Church,  it  would  not  only  be  imprudent, 
but  is  really  impossible  for  me  to  state  anything  upon 
this  question,  that  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  opinion, 
or  is  really  more  than  an  outline  of  my  own  ideas, 
which,  I  must  desire  you  to  consider,  are  by  no  means 
settled.'  Subject  to  these  wide  qualifications,  Portland 
gave  his  opinion,  that  the  Gallican  Church  was  the  best 
model  to  follow,  but  that  the  Catholics  could  only  be 
put,  like  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  on  the  footing  of  a 
toleration,  and  that  it  was  exceedingly  expedient  that, 
when  they  were  endowed,  measures  should  be  taken  to 
bring  their  clergy  under  the  same  common  law  as  the 
Anglican  clergy,  and  their  judgments  and  sentences 
against  lay  Catholics,  like  those  of  the  Anglican  eccle- 
siastical courts,  under  the  superintendence  and  control 
of  the  courts  of  law.  Excommunications,  Portland 
said,  were  employed  in  Ireland  in  a  manner  and  for 
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purposes  that  would  never  be  tolerated  in  any  well- 
ordered  Catholic  country.' 

With  this  exception,  no  fixed  proposal  appears  to 
have  been  as  yet  made  to  the  Catholics,  though  much 
informal  negotiation  was  going  on.  '  The  Catholics,' 
Cooke  wrote  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, '  keep  aloof,  but  apparently  friendly.  My  politics 
are  to  admit  them  after  an  Union.  If  Mr.  Pitt  would 
undertake  that,  and  we  could  reconcile  it  with  friends 
here,  we  might  be  sure  of  the  point.  The  Catholics 
will  carry  the  day.  Lord  Shannon  would  admit  them ; 
the  Chancellor  sturdy  j^ainst  them.'  °  Wilberforce  at 
this  time  was  much  with  Pitt,  and  he  wrote  in  his 
diary:  '  Pitt  sanguine  that  after  Union,  Roman  Catho- 
lics would  soon  acquire  political  rights ;  resolved  to  give 
up  plan,  rather  than  exclude  them.  ...  I  hear  the 
Roman  Catholics  more  against  it  than  they  were.  The 
hishope  all  against  Pitt's  tithe  plan.  The  King  said,  . 
"  I  mh  for  it,  if  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and 
gainst  it  if  contra." '  '  Pitt  as  usual,'  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  '  is  more  fair  and  open  and  well-intentioned,  and 
even  well -principled,  than  any  other  of  his  class.  He 
JH  firmly  persuaded  that  the  Union  will  open  the  most 
promising  way  by  which  the  Roman  Catholics  may 
obtain  political  power.'* 

The  Irish  Parliament  met  on  January  22,  and  the 
great  question  of  the  Union  was  at  once  raised  by  the 
King's  Speech,  which,  without  expressly  mentioning  it, 
recommended  '  some  permanent  adjustment,  which  may 
extend  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  our  sister  kingdom 
to  every  part  of  this  island,'  and  would  also,  at  a  time 
when  the  King's  enemies  were  cons^iiring  to  effect  a 

'  Portland  to  Pelham,  Maieh      77,  78. 
26, 1799.    (Pelham  MSS.)  •  Wi.^  -a   !-»/«.  "■  ^24, 

'  Auckland  Oorre^ondence.iv.      835,      ^snJoT"^ 
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Beparation, '  provide  the  most  effectual  means  of  main- 
taining and  improving  the  connection,'  and  consolidating 
the  British  Empire.  The  Address  was  moved  by  Lord 
Tyrone,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Waterford,  in  a  speech 
in  which  he  carefully  pointed  out,  that  it  pledged  the 
House  to  nothing  more  than  a  discussion  of  the  question. 
It  was  opposed,  however,  in  limine  by  Sir  John  Pamell ; 
and  George  Ponsouby,  seconded  by  Sir  Lawrence  Par- 
sons, moved  an  amendment,  pledging  the  Hoiiee  to 
enter  into  a  consideration  of  what  measures  might  best 
strengthen  the  Empire ; '  maintaining,  however,  the  un- 
doubted birthright  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  have  a 
resident  and  independent  Legislature,  such  aa  it  was 
reci^nised  by  the  British  Legislature  in  1782,  and  was 
finally  settled  at  the  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  between 
the  two  countries.' 

A  long  and  striking  debate,  extending  over  more  than 
twenty  hours,  followed,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
debates  in  the  later  sessions  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
which  have  been  separately  and  fully  reported.  The 
immense  preponderance  of  speakers,  and  I  think  of 
ability,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition ;  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  however,  was  supported  with  some  skill  by  the 
Knight  of  Kerry  and  by  Sir  John  Blaquiere,  but 
especially  by  a  hitherto  undistinguished  member  named 
William  Smith,  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  himself  at  a  later  period 
raised  to  the  bench,  and  he  now  proved  one  of  the  best 
speakers  and  writers  in  defence  of  the  Union.  On  the 
other  side  there  was  a  brilliant  array  of  talent.  Sir 
John  Pamell,  George  Ponaonby,  Dobba,  Barrington, 
Parsons,  Hardy,  and  the  late  Prime  Sergeant  Fitzgerald, 
greatly  distinguished  themselves,  but  above  all,  the 
eloquence  of  Plunket  dazzled  and  astonished  the  House. 
According  to  an   acute  and  hostile  judge,  it  turned 
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several   votes,'  and  some  of  its  passages  of  fierce  in- 
vective are  even  now  well  known  in  Ireland. 

The  ai^umenta  on  each  side  did  not  differ  sensibly 
from  those  I  have  already  stated,  but  the  reader  of  the 
debate  will  notice  how  strenuously  and  how  confidently 
the  Opposition  speakers  asserted  the  hostility  of  the 
counti^,  and  especially  of  the  loyal  portion  of  the 
country,  to  the  scheme.  One  speaker  boldly  said  that 
nine  out  of  ten  men  were  against  it,  and  tliat  the  only 
persons  it  would  really  gratify  were  the  United  Irish- 
men, Another  acknowledged  that  if  it  were  the  wish 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  people  it  ought  to  be  carried, 
'  but,'  he  continued,  '  that  sense  should  be  fully  ascer- 
tained, without  compulsion  or  undue  influence  of  any 
kind.  So  far  as  the  voice  of  the  people  has  been  yet 
collected,  it  is  decidedly  against  it ;  and  nothing  but 
force,  actual  or  implied,  with  the  aid  of  undue  influence, 
could  carry  the  measure.'  '  Admitting,'  said  a  third 
speaker,  '  tiie  right  of  the  people  to  call  for  an  Union, 
I  ask  who,  except  the  Corporation  of  Cork,  has  asked 
for  it?  Has  Parliament,  or  either  House  of  Parliament, 
or  any  body  of  men  whatever  ? '  Parsons,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate,  said:  'The  sentiment  of  the  nation 
was  now  bo  decidedly  evinced  by  the  sense  of  the  indepen- 
dent gentlemen  in  the  House  against  an  Uiuon,  that  he 
hoped  the  Minister  would  never  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  on  the  subject  again ; '  and  Plunket  declared 
that  '  within  these  six  last  weeks  a  system  of  black 
corruption  had  been  carried  on  within  the  walls  of  the 
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Castle,  which  would  disgrace  the  annals  of  the  worst 
period  of  the  history  of  either  country.' ' 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  these  last  words  are 
exaggerated,  bub  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  had  a 
large  foundation  of  truth.  One  member,  near  the  close 
of  the  debate,  after  an  ambiguous  and  hesitating  speech, 
announced  his  intention  of  voting  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Opposition,  Shortly  before  the  division,  he  rose 
again  to  say  that  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  been 
mistaken,  and  would  now  vote  with  the  ministers. 
Barrington  states  that  it  was  well  known  in  the  House, 
that  in  the  interval  he  had  received  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  the  promise  of  the  peerage  he  afterwards  obtained,^ 
Another  supporter  of  the  Government  was  said  in  the 
House,  without  contradiction,  to  have  received  Ma  com- 
mission as  colonel  the  day  before  the  division.'  The 
amendment  was  ultimately  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
one,  being  supported  by  105  votes  and  opposed  by  106. 
'JTie  original  Address  was  then  carried  by  107  to  105. 
Considering  the  enormous  number  of  placemen  in  the 
House,  and  the  overwhelming  majorities  which  on  all  nor- 
mal occasions  the  Government  could  command,  these  votes 
were  equivalent  to  a  severe  defeat.  George  Ponsonby 
rose  and  asked  the  Minister  if  he  intended  to  persist  in 
the  measure.  Casttereagh  hesitated,  and  Sir  John 
Pamell  inteqjosed,  saying  that  he  did  not  think  it  fair 
to  press  for  an  immediate  answer,  but  he  took  the 
liberty  of  advising  him  not  to  think  of  the  measure,  ab 
least  while  '  the  sentiments  both  of  people  and  Parlia- 
ment appeared  so  decisively  against  it.'     Castlereagh 

'  ilepori  0/  the  Debate  in  the  oh.  sit.,  with  the  report  ot  the 
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said  a  few  words  which  were  construed  into  acquieacence, 
but  added  that  he  was  bo  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  measure,  that  '  whenever  the  House  and  the  nation 
appeared  to  understand  its  merits,  he  should  think  it 
his  duty  to  bring  it  forward.'  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  Address,  and  the  House  then 
adjourned.' 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
influence  of  Clare  was  supreme,  the  Government  were 
easily  triumphant.  Lord  Powerscourt  and  Lord  Bell*- 
moat  led  the  opposition  to  the  Address,  but  they  were 
defeated  by  fifty-two  to  sixteen,  or  seventeen  including 
one  proxy.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Lord  Pery  were 
in  the  minority.  Lord  Ely  did  not  vote.  Lord  Carleton 
not  only  voted,  but  spoke  with  the  majority ;  but  he 
immediately  after  wrote  to  Pelham,  that '  many  of  those 
who  supported  the  motion  for  consideriiiy  a  proposition 
for  incorporation,  could  not  be  depended  on  at  a  later 
stage.'  It  would  be  impossible,  he  said,  to  estimate  the 
evil  consequences  on  the  public  mind  of  having  brought 
the  question  on  at  so  inauspicious  a  period,  and  he  added, 
'In  the  present  critical  situation  of  affairs,  1  hope  no 
.idea  may  be  entertiained  of  continuing  that  ferment 
which  I  am  heartily  sorry  was  raised.'* 

When  the  report  of  the  Address  came  before  the 
Commons,  the  struggle  was  renewed  by  a  motion  to 
omit  the  clause  relating  to  the  intended  Union.  The 
chief  incidents  in  the  debate  appear  to  have  been  a 
bitter  personal  altercation  between  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  George  Ponsonby ;  an  elaborate  and  powerful  speech 
^inst  the  Union  by  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  who  denied 
the  necessity  for  it,  and  predicted  that  if  it  were  pressed 

'B.  Griffith  to  Felham,  Jan.  24,  25;  B.  Qriffitb  to  Pelham,  Jan. 
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on,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  it  might  most 
seriously  endanger  the  connection,  and  another  com- 
prehensive and  thoughtful  vindication  of  it  by  William 
Smith.  He  dwelt  much  upon  the  advant^es  the 
Catholics  would  obtain  from  a  form  of  Government 
under  which  their  claims  might  be  recognised  without 
danger  to  the  Church  Establishment,  and  which  would 
at  once  relieve  them  from  much  sectarian  oppression. 
He  expatiated  on  the  natural  tendency  to  tivergence 
which  two  independent  Legislatures  under  the  same 
Executive  were  certain  to  display,  and  he  especially 
dwelt  upon  his  favourite  doctrine  of  the  full  competence 
of  Parliament  to  pass  the  Union,  even  without  any 
appeal  to  the  people. 

He  discussed  also  a  new  argument  which  had  been 
raised  against  his  view.  If  Parliament,  it  was  Baid, 
was  absolutely  unlimited  in  its  competence,  what 
security,  or  indeed  what  meaning,  could  there  be  in 
the  compact  which  Ireland  was  asked  to  enter  into  with 
England  ?  The  Irish  members  were  told,  that  by  sur- 
rendering their  legislative  powers  and  consenting  to  an 
Union,  they  would  secure  for  all  future  time,  as  by  a 
treaty  arrangement,  their  commercial  privileges,  their 
proportion  of  taxation,  and  their  Established  Church. 
But  could  the  articles  of  Union  restrict  the  power  of  an 
omnipotent  Parliament?  Was  it  not  possible,  that  the 
day  might  come,  when  the  descendants  of  the  Irish 
Protestants  who  made  the  Union,  would  find  them- 
selves a  small  and  unimportant  minority  in  an  Imperial 
Parliament,  vainly  struggling  against  the  violation  of 
its  most  fundamental  articles  ?  Smith  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  the  obligation  of  the  Articles  of 
Union  would  be  only  an  obligation  of  honour,  and  not 
an  obligation  of  law,  but  he  dwelt  on  the  enormous 
improbability  of  their  violation,  and  boldly  declared 
that  such  an  act  would  absolve  the  subject  from   all 
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allegiance  to  the  Government  that  waa  guilty  of  it. 

Among  the  less  conspicuous  speakers  in  this  debate  was 
Edgeworth,  the  father  of  the  illustrious  novelist.  He 
said  that  he  had  at  first  believed  the  measure  to  be  a 
wise  and  a  good  one,  but  he  found  it  to  be  obnoxious 
to  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  therefore  thought  it 
Ilia  duty  to  oppose  it.  In  the  division,  111  members 
voted  for  expunging  the  contested  clause,  while  only 
106  members  supported  it.' 

The  Speaker  Foster  took  no  open  part  in  these 
debates,  but  both  aides  attributed  to  his  immense  in- 
fluence a  large  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Government. 
Clare  bitterly  accused  him  of  having  on  this  occasion 
manifested  great  partiality  in  the  chair,'  and  he  had 
aheady,  in  the  most  public  way,  declared  his  implac- 
able hostility  to  the  Union.  Just  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  citizens  of 
Dublin  presented  him  with  an  address  against  that 
measure.  In  his  reply,  he  spoke  of  the  unexampled 
rapidity  with  which  Irish  prosperity  had  grown  under 
her  Protestant  Parliament,  and  added  :  '  In  my  eoul  I 
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think  it  [the  Union]  is  franght  with  possible  conB&- 
quences,  certainly  not  foreseen  by  those  who  bring  it 
forward,  that  will  tend,  if  not  to  actnal  separation,  to 
attempt's  at  least  to  separate  us  from  Great  Britain,  to 
our  utter  ruin  and  to  the  subversion  of  the  Britisli 
Empire.' '  It  was  now  clearly  seen  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  bribing  him  into  acquiescence  by  honours  or 
money.*  There  was  no  Irishman  whose  opinion  was 
more  important.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  emi- 
nent ability  and  high  character,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  closely  attached  to  the  Irish  Government.  To 
his  administration  of  the  finances,  and  especially  to  his 
legislation  about  com  bounties,  a  great  part  of  the 
recent  prosperity  of  the  country  was  ascribed ;  he  pre- 
sided over  the  House  with  conspicuous  dignity  and 
authority ;  and  the  strong  part  he  had  taken  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  concession  of  political  power  to  tiie  Catholics, 
and  his  steady  support  of  the  most  drastic  measures  of 
suppression  during  the  rebellion,  had  made  him  the 
special  representative  of  a  powerful  body  of  Protestant 
opinion  through  the  nation. 

Ponsonby,  who  took  the  ostensible  leadership  of 
the  Opposition,  was  also  a  man  of  great  eloquence 
and  great  family  and  parliamentary  influence,  but  he 
had  been  usually  in  opposition.  He  had  won  a  bril- 
liant victory,  but  he  now  tried  to  push  it  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  proposed  a  substantive  resolution  pledging 
the  House  ever  '  to  maintain  the  undoubted  birthright 
of  Irishmen,  by  preserving  an  independent  Parliament 
of  Lords  and  Commons  resident  in  this  kingdom.' 
After  some  hesitation,  however,  Fortescue,  the  mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Louth,  expressed  his  dislike 
to  a  resolution  which  would  bind  the  freedom  of  the 

I  FaulkiUT's  Dublin  Joarnai,      Bpiritol  bitter  hostility  to  Foster, 
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House  in  future  eessions,  when  the  opinion  of  the 
country  might  possibly  have  changed.  Three  or  four 
other  members  concurred,  and  the  resolution  was  not 
pressed.  Several  country  gentlemen  declared  that  they 
wished  it  clearly  to  be  understood  that  their  hostility 
was  entirely  confined  to  the  question  of  the  Union, 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  joining  the  Ponsonby 
faction  in  systematic  opposition,  and  that  the  Adminis- 
tration might  still  count  upon  their  support  for  all 
measures  that  were  really  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
government  and  strengthening  the  connection.  The 
Address  withoat  the  passage  relating  to  the  Union  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  presented  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  the  House  adjourned  for  a  week.' 

The  exultation  in  Dublin  at  the  defeat  of  the 
Government  was  fierce  and  tumultnous.  The  mob 
drew  the  Speaker  to  his  house.  Bonfires  were  kindled, 
and  orders  were  sent  out  for  a  general  illumination.  Even 
the  General  Post  Office,  though  a  Government  establish- 
ment, was  a  blaze  of  light.  The  windows  of  those  who 
refused  to  illuminate  were  broken,  and  among  them 
those  of  Lord  Clare.  His  servants  fired  on  the  mob, 
and  the  Chancellor  expressed  his  hope  to  Lord  Auck- 
land, that  tbeyhad  wounded  some  of  them.  Prominent 
men  who  had  supported  the  Union  were  insulted  in 
the  streets,  and  ttie  lawyers  resolved  to  continue  to 
give  Fitzgerald  the  same  precedence  at  the  bar  as  when 
he  was  Prime  Sergeant,* 

The  refusal  of  a  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the 
Government  had  hitherto  been  almost  omnipotent,  to 
allow  the  question  of  a  legislative  Union  to  pass  even 
itfl  first    parliamentary  stage,   would    in   a  country 
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governed  on  constitutional  principles  have  been  deemed 
decisive,  and  have  secured  the  abandonment  of  the 
measure,  at  least  for  that  Parliament.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  majority  greatly  strengthened  the  case. 
The  Government,  it  ie  true,  attributed  much  of  their 
misfortune  to  the  '  disinclination,  or,  at  best,  the  luke- 
warm disposition,'  of  Lord  Downshire  and  Lord  Ely, 
'  Instead  of  bringing  forward  eighteen  members,  as 
these  noble  Lords  might  have  done,  but  five  appeared, 
and  one  of  Lord  Downshire's  ,  .  .  voted  against  us  the 
second  night.'  But  of  all  causes,  Lord  Castlereagh 
acknowledged  that '  what  seemed  to  operate  most  un- 
favourably, was  the  warmth  of  the  country  gentlemen, 
who  spoke  in  great  numbers  and  with  much  energy 
against  the  question.' '  '  The  Opposition,'  he  said, 
'  exclusive  of  the  Speaker,  Sir  J.  Pamell  and  the  Pon- 
Bonbys,  is  composed  of  country  gentlemen.'  *  No  less 
than  thuiy-four  county  members  voted  against  the 
Government,  while  only  seventeen  supported  them.' 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Castlereagh  and  Beresford  said, 
that  personal  motives,  and  among  others  the  prevailing 
belief  that  after  the  Union  each  county  would  only  send 
one  instead  of  two  members  to  Parliament,  greatly 
influenced  them ;  but  still  the  fact  remains,  that  in  the 
small  section  of  the  Irish  Parliament  which  was  really 
sound,  independent,  and  representative,  the  preponder- 
ance against  the  Union  was  overwhelming,  while  an 
immense  proportion  of  those  who  voted  for  it  held  offices 
under  the  Crown.  It  was  a  bold  thing  to  persevere  in 
the  measure  when,  on  its  very  introduction,  it  was  con- 
demned by  tlie  metropolis,  and  by  a  majority  of  two  to 
one  among  the  county  members. 

Great  disappointment  and  irritation  appear  in  the 

'  Caattercagh  Correspondence,  '  Beresford  Correapondence,ii. 
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correfipondence  of  its  leading  Irish  supporters.  Clare, 
Cooke,  and  Bereeford  united  in  7eliemently  blaming 
Lord  Comwallis.  They  said  that  he  had  not  taken  the 
genUemen  of  the  country  into  his  confidence,  and  was 
governing  entirely  by  two  or  three  men ;  that  by 
releasing  dangerous  rebels  and  repressing  Orange 
zeal,  he  had  discouraged  the  loyal  and  encouraged  the 
disloyal ;  that  he  had  aSronted  Foster,  who  of  all  men 
had  most  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
driTen  the  powerful  influence  of  Lord  Ennisldllen 
into  opposition  by  his  censure  of  the  court-martial 
over  which  that  nobleman  presided,  and  had  in  fine 
shown  a  total  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  must  be  governed.  Clare  spoke  with  his  usual 
violence  of  Ponsonby  as  '  a  malignant  knave ; '  '  but,' 
he  said,  'allowing  for  the  villany  and  treachery  which 
might  have  been  expected,  I  always  understood  there  was 
a  certain  majority  of  thirty  in  support  of  Government.' 
Cooke  wrote  with  even  greater  asperity.  '  We 
could  not  act,'  he  wrote, '  without  a  leader.  Lord  Com- 
wallis  is  nobody,  worse  than  nobody,  ...  his  silly 
conduct,  his  total  incapacity,  selfishness,  and  mulish- 
nesa  has  alone  lost  the  question.  Had  Lord  Camden 
continued,  had  any  person  succeeded  who  would  have 
consulted  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  and  kept 
them  in  good  humour, . . .  who  would  not  have  let  down 
the  spirit  of  the  loyal,  who  would  not  have  degraded 
and  discountenanced  the  yeomanry,  who  would  not 
have  turned  against  him  the  whole  Protestant  interest, 
the  measure  would  have  been  carried.  .  .  .  You  must 
laugh  at  me  for  the  division  in  the  Commons.  In  the 
first  place,  time  was  not  given  to  form  our  numbers, 
hut  I  was  told  to  consider  Lord  Downshire  and  Lord 
Ely  aa  firm,  and  Lord  de  Clifford ;  and  with  their  full 
assistance,  and  of  others  who  had  promised,  we  ought  to 
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have  divided  148  to  91.'  '  Will  it  not  be  fair  for  me,' 
he  asked  in  another  tetter, '  to  ask  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  change  my  eituation  into  England  ?  I  am 
disgusted  here.  I  feel  that  everything  with  respect  to 
this  country  is  mantled  by  the  English  Ministry  with 
BO  much  ignorance,  and  so  contrary  to  the  representa- 
tions of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Irish  subjects, 
that  I  am  perfectly  sick.  Had  any  common  sense  been 
observed  in  this  measure,  or  had  common  suggestions 
been  attended  to,  the  present  measure  would  have  suc- 
ceeded.' ' 

Comvrallia,  on  the  other  hand,  consoled  himself  by 
the  belief  that  the  proposed  Union  was  not  really  dis- 
agreeable either  to  the  Catholics  or  the  Presbyterians, 
but  he  acknowledged  that  the  late  experiment  showed 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  a  measure  which  was 
opposed  by  strong  private  interests,  and  not  supported 
by  the  general  voice  of  the  country.  '  If  ever  a  second 
trial  of  the  Union  is  to  be  made,'  he  said, '  the  Catholics 
must  be  included.'  * 

From  England  the  decision  of  the  Government  came 
in  clear  and  unfaltering  language.  It  was  the  nnani- 
moua  opinion  of  the  ministers,  Portland  wrote,  that 
nothing  that  has  happened  ought  to  make  any  change 
in  their  intentions  or  plans.  The  measure  was  evidently 
for  the  beneiit  of  Ireland,  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
country  would  sooner  or  later  recognise  the  fact,  '  I 
am  authorised  to  assure  you,'  he  wrote,  '  that  whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  Address,  our  determination  will 
remain  unaltered  and  our  exertions  unabated ;  and  tbat 
though  discretion  and  good  policy  may  require  that  the 
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meiisure  should  be  suspended  by  you  dating  thb  session, 
I  am  to  desire  that  you  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be 
understood  that  it  neither  is  nor  ever  will  be  abandoned, 
and  that  the  support  of  it  wilt  be  considered  as  a  neces- 
eary  and  indispensable  test  of  the  attachment  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  to  their  connection  with  this  country.' ' 
It  was  accordingly  announced  that  Pitt  would  at  once 
proceed,  as  though  nothing  had  happened  irf  Ireland,  to 
submit  the  intended  resolutions  on  which  the  Union 
was  to  be  based,  to  the  British  Parliament. 

The  question  of  the  Union  was  already  before  it. 
On  January  22 — the  same  day  on  which  the  Irish  Par- 
hament  was  opened — a  King's  message  had  been  sent 
down  to  the  British  Parliament,  recommending,  in  terms 
very  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  Irish  Viceregal 
speech,  a  complete  and  final  adjustment  of  the  relations 
between  England  and  Ireland,  as  the  most  etfectual 
means  of  defeating  the  designs  of  the  King's  enemies 
to  separate  the  two  countries,  and  of  securing,  consoli- 
dating, and  augmenting  their  resources.  Sheridan — 
the  moat  eminent  Irishman  in  the  British  Parliament 
since  the  death  of  Burke — at  once  moved  an  amend- 
ment, condemning  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure 
'  at  the  present  crisis,  and  under  the  present  circum- 
Btances  of  the  Empire.'  In  the  course  of  a  long  and 
powerf'ul  speech,  he  predicted  that '  an  Union  at  present, 
without  the  unequivocal  sense  of  the  Irish  people  in  its 
favour,  .  .  .  would  ultimately  tend  to  endanger  the 
connection  between  the  two  countries ; '  that  in  the 
existing  condition  of  Ireland,  with  martial  law,  and  in 
tie  presence  of  40,000  English  troops,  the  sense  of  the 
nation  could  not  be  fairly  taken ;  that  the  undoubted 
disaffection  of  Ireland  would  not  he  allayed,  but  a^;ra- 
vated,  by  the  abolition  of  a  loyalist  Parliament,  and  the 
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transfer  of  authority  to  the  Parliament  and  nation  of 
England,  who,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Clare,  '  are  more 
ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  than  they  are  of  any 
country  in  the  world.'  He  spoke  also  of  the  finality  of 
the  arrangement  of  1782,  and  of  the  injurious  influence 
which  Irish  members  might  exercise  on  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  He  found  no  supporters,  and  after  speeches 
by  Canning  and  by  Pitt,  the  amendment  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

On  January  31,  shortly  after  the  news  had  arrived 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  to  take 
the  question  into  consideration,  Pitt  rose  to  move  the 
resolutions  for  an  Union,  in  an  exceedingly  elaborate 
speech,  which  was  one  of  the  only  three  that  he  after- 
wards revised  for  publication.'  It  contains  a  most 
powerful,  most  authentic,  and  most  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  whole  case  for  the  Union  ;  and  although 
much  of  its  argument  had  been  anticipated  in  the 
pamphlet  of  Cooke  and  in  the  speeches  of  William 
Smith,  it  should  be  carefully  considered  by  everyone 
who  is  studying  the  subject. 

Pitt  began  by  acknowledging,  in  a  tone  of  dignified 
regret,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  he  intro- 
duced his  resolutions  were  discouraging.  It  was  in 
the  full  right  and  competence  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
accept  or  reject  an  Union  ;  and  while  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords  had  agreed  by  a  large  majority  to  discuss  it, 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  had  expressed  a  repug- 
nance even  to  consider  it,  and  had  done  this  before  the 
nature  of  the  plan  had  been  disclosed.  Believing,  how- 
ever, that  a  legislative  Union  was  transcendently  im- 
portant to  the  Empire  at  a  time  when  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies  were  conspiring  to  break  the  con- 
nection, and  that  it  would  be  eminently  useful  to  every 
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leading  interest  in  Ireland,  he  considered  it  liia  duty  to 
pereevere.  The  question  was  one  on  which  passion, 
and  prejudice,  and  a  mistaken  national  pride  were  at 
first  peculiarly  likely  to  operate,  and  some  time  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  elapse  before  misconceptions 
were  dispelled,  and  the  advantages  of  the  measure  were 
fully  understood.  For  his  part,  he  said,  he  was  confi- 
dent that  all  that  was  necessary  to  secure  its  ultimate 
adoption  was,  '  that  it  should  be  stated  distinctly,  tem- 
perately, ajid  fully,  and  that  it  should  be  left  to  the 
dispassionate  and  sober  judgment  of  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,' 

Starting  from  the  assumption,  which  was  admitted 
by  all  loyal  men,  that  a  perpetual  connection  between 
England  and  Ireland  was  essential  to  the  interests  of 
both  countries,  he  contended  that  the  settlement  of 
1782  was  neither  wise,  safe,  nor  final.  It  destroyed 
the  system  of  government  that  had  before  existed,  but 
it  Bubstitut-ed  nothing  in  its  place.  It  left  two  separate 
and  independent  Parliaments,  '  connected  only  by  this 
tie,  that  the  third  Estate  in  both  countries  is  the  same — 
that  the  Executive  Government  is  the  same — that  the 
Crown  exercises  its  power  of  assenting  to  Irish  Acts  of 
Parliament  under  the  Great  Seal,  and  that  with  respect 
to  the  affeirs  of  Ireland  it  acts  by  the  advice  of  British 
Ministers.'  This  was  now  the  on!y  bond  of  a  connec- 
tion which  was  essential  to  both  countries,  and  it  was 
wholly  insufificient  to  consolidate  their  strength  against 
a  common  enemy,  to  guard  against  local  jealousies  and 
disturbances,  or  to  give  Ireland  the  full  commercial, 
political,  and  social  advantages  which  she  ought  to 
derive  from  a  close  connection  with  Great  Britain.  He 
noticed  how  in  1782  the  necessity  of  some  future  treaty 
connection  to  draw  the  nations  more  closely  together, 
had  been  clearly  suggested,  and  how  the  commercial 
propositiong  of  1785  were  intended  to  effect  such  a 
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treaty,  and  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  langu^e  of 
Foster  when,  as  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ha 
advocated  those  propositions,  Foster  then  said  that 
things  could  not  remain  as  they  were  ;  that  commercial 
jealousies  must  increase  with  independent  Legislatures  ; 
that  without  united  interests,  a  mere  political  Union 
would  fail  to  secure  the  connection.  But  the  proposi- 
tions of  1785  had  been  rejected;  a  legislative  compact 
had  been  tried  and  found  impracticable,  and  it  remained 
now  only  to  try  a  legislative  Union.  He  '  believed 
there  was  hardly  a  man  who  ever  asked  himself  the 
question,  whether  he  believed  there  was  a  solid,  per- 
manent system  of  connection  between  the  two  countries, 
that  ever  answered  it  in  the  affirmative.' 

Pitt  then  traversed  with  sonorous  though  very 
diffuse  rhetoric,  but  with  no  real  originality,  the  well- 
known  topics  of  the  Regency ;  of  the  dangers  that 
might  arise  in  time  of  war  from  a  difference  between 
the  two  Parliaments ;  of  the  embarrassment  which  two 
distinct  Legislatures,  independent  in  their  discussions 
and  possibly  divergent  in  their  bias,  might  cause  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Empire.  '  In  the  general  strength 
of  the  Empire,'  he  said,  '  both  kingdoms  are  more  con- 
cerned, than  in  any  particular  interests  which  may 
belong  to  either.'  Every  Court  and  statesman  in 
Europe  knows  how  greatly  a  consolidation  of  the  two 
Legislatures  would  increase  that  general  power.  Ifc 
would  not  only  give  it  an  increased  unity  and  energy 
of  will,  but  also  diffuse  over  the  feebler  portion  the 
vigour  of  the  stronger.  To  '  communicate  to  such  a 
mighty  limb  of  the  Empire  as  Ireland  is,  all  the  com- 
mercial advantages  which  Great  Britain  possesses,'  to 
open  to  one  country  the  markets  of  the  other,  and  give 
both  a  common  use  of  their  capital,  must  immensely 
add  to  the  resources,  and  therefore  to  the  strength,  of 
the  Empire. 
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He  dwelt  much  upon  the  dependence  of  Ireland  on 
England,  as  shown  during  the  late  convulsions.  The 
naTal  power  of  England  alone  saved  Ireland  from  in- 
Taaion.  English  militia,  uncompelled  by  the  law,  had 
gone  over  to  protect  her.  The  English  Exchequer  had 
lent  large  sums  to  the  Irish  Exchequer.  He  did  not, 
he  said,  desire  to  upbraid  Ireland  with  these  circura- 
Etances,  but  to  remind  her  that  similar  dangers  might 
recur  when  similar  aid  was  impossible.  What,  then,  is 
the  remedy  ?  '  It  is  to  make  the  Irish  people  part  of 
the  same  community,  by  giving  them  a  fiill  share  of 
those  accumulated  blessings  which  are  diffused  through 
Great  Britain,  a  full  participation  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  British  Empire.' 

He  then  touched — but  in  terms  that  were  studiously 
vague  and  guarded — on  the  arguments  for  an  Union 
derived  from  the  anarchical  and  divided  state  of  Ireland, 
He  spoke  of  the  rebellion,  with  the  '  dreadful  and  in- 
excusable cruelties '  on  the  one  side,  and  the  '  lament- 
able severities'  on  the  other;  of  the  animosities  that 
divided  the  Catholics  from  the  Protestants,  the  original 
inhabitants  from  the  English  settlers ;  of  the  low  level 
of  civilisation  in  a  large  part  of  the  island ;  of  the 
Established  Church,  opposed  to  the  religion  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people ;  of  the  land  of  the  country 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  Protestant  minority.  For  such 
a  state  of  society,  he  said,  there  seemed  no  remedy  '  but 
in  the  formation  of  a  general  Imperial  Legislature, 
removed  from  the  dangers,  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
prejudices  and  passions,  of  that  distracted  country,'  and 
bringing  in  its  train  English  capital  and  English  in- 
dnatry,  '  No  one  can  say  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
tbings,  and  while  Ireland  remains  a  separate  kingdom, 
full  concessions  could  be  made  to  the  Catholics,  without 
endangering  the  State,  or  shaking  the  Constitution  of 
teland  to  its  centre.'     How  soon  or  how  late  these 
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concessions  migJit  be  properly  discussed,  depended  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  and  on  the  temper  of  the 
time,  but  it  was  obvious  that  a  question  which  '  might 
endanger  the  security  and  shake  the  Government  of 
Ireland  in  its  separate  state,'  might  be  much  less 
dangerous  with  a  United  Parliament.  He  would  not, 
he  said,  now  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  means  thafc 
might  be  found  to  alleviate  the  distreBses  of  the  lower 
order  of  Irish  Catholics,  by  relieving  them  from  the 
pressure  of  tithes,  or  by  securing  under  proper  regula- 
tions a  provision  for  the  clergy.  He  would  only  say 
that '  a  United  legislative  body  promises  a  more  effectual 
remedy  for  theii>  grievaiicea,  than  could  be  likely  to 
result  from  any  local  arrangements.' 

Coming  to  the  more  general  interests  of  the  country, 
Pitt  maintained  that  the  undoubted  recent  prosperity 
of  Ireland  depended  mainly  on  the  recent  liberal  com- 
mercial policy  of  England.  Articles  essential  to  the 
trade  or  subsistence  of  Ireland,  and  articles  which  serve 
as  raw  materials  for  her  manufactures,  are  sent  from 
England  free  of  duty ;  while  by  the  free  admission  of 
Irish  linen  into  the  English  market,  by  the  bounty- 
granted  by  the  British  Parliament  on  Irish  linen,  and 
by  the  duty  laid  by  the  same  Parliament  on  foreign 
linen,  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland  had  obtained 
the  monopoly  in  England,  which  chiefly  raised  it  to  its 
present  height,  A  market  had  thus  been  opened  to 
Irish  linen,  to  the  amount  of  three  millions.  But  the 
power  which  conferred  these  advantages  might  with- 
draw tiiem ;  a  legislative  Union  alone  could  make  that 
certain  and  peiinaiient  which  is  now  contingent  and 
precarious ;  and  it  would  be  followed  by  an  equality  of 
commercial  advantages  which  would  inevitably  bring  a 
flood  of  new  prosperity  into  Ireland. 

He  replied,  by  the  arguments  I  have  already  stated, 
to  the  contention  that  the  Irish  Legislature  was  incom- 
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pefent  to  pass  an  Union.  In  this  contention  he  saw 
the  seeds  of  the  Jacobin  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people ;  a  sovereignty  always  in  abeyance,  to  be 
called  forth  as  suits  the  purposes  of  a  party.  This 
doctrine,  he  said,  he  would  oppose  in  whatever  form 
imd  wherever  he  encountered  it.  ITiere  must  in  every 
Government  reside  somewhere  a  supreme,  absolute,  and 
unlimited  authority.  It  is  impossible  that  the  sove- 
reignty should  be  anywhere  but  in  the  supreme  Legis- 
lature, nor  is  it  otherwise  in  any  system  of  human 
jurisprudence.  Every  law  restraining  the  privileges 
or  distinguishing  the  rights  of  electors,  every  law  of 
entraneliiseraent  and  disfranchisement,  implies  this 
doctrine,  and  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  which  had  very 
lately  associated  itself  with  a  great  body  of  Catholics  in 
Ireliuid,  was  equally  competent  to  associate  itself  with 
a  Protestant  Parliament  in  Great  Biitain. 

Some  eloquent  sentences  followed  about  the  com- 
plete compatibility  of  an  Union  with  every  true  feeling 
of  national  pride,  and  about  the  higher  level  of  security 
and  prosperity,  of  moral,  political,  and  social  life,  which 
was  likely  to  result  to  Ireland  from  an  increased  infusion 
of  English  influence.  Does  an  Union,  he  asked,  by  free 
wnaent  and  on  just  and  equal  terms,  deserve  to  be 
branded  as  a  proposal  for  subjecting  Ireland  to  a  foreign 
yoke?  Is  it  not  rather  the  voluntary  association  of 
two  great  countries,  which  seek  their  common  benefit 
in  one  empire,  in  which  each  will  retain  its  proportionate 
weight  and  importance,  under  the  security  of  equal 
laws,  reciprocal  affection,  and  inseparable  interests,  and 
in  which  each  will  acquire  a  strength  that  will  render 
it  invincible?  Prophecy  bore  a  large  part  in  these 
discnsaions ;  and  to  those  who  view  them  in  the  light  of 
liter  years,  it  is  not  the  least  instructive  part.  The 
predictions  of  Pitt  were,  that  the  Union  would  be  of  all 
measures  the  most  likely  to  give  Ireland  security,  quiet, 
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and  internal  repose ;  tliat  it  would  remove  the  cliief  bar 
to  her  advancement  in  wealth  and  civilisation ;  that  it 

would  vastly  augment  her  material  prosperity,  and 
that  it  would  tend  powerfully  to  unite  the  higher  and 
lower  orders  of  her  people,  and  to  difluae  among  all 
classes  a  healthy  predilection  for  English  habits. 

Pitt  concluded  his  speech  by  strenuously  denying 
that  the  scheme  was  intended  to  bring  Ireland  under 
the  burden  of  the  English  National  Debt,  or  make  her 
the  subject  of  increased  taxation,  and  he  promised 
special  provisions  to  guard  against  the  danger.  He 
then  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  affirming  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  Union,  and  sketching — but  in  very 
wide  and  general  terms — its  leading  provisions.  The 
amount  of  the  Irish  representation  in  both  Houses  was 
still  unfixed,  but  a  few  fundamental  points  were  already 
affirmed.  The  succession  to  the  Throne  was  to  be  the 
same.  The  Churches  in  England  and  Ireland  were  to 
be  preserved  as  they  are  '  now  by  law  established,' 
The  subjects  of  his  Majesty  in  the  two  countries  were 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  all  matters  of  trade 
and  navigation  through  the  whole  Empire,  and  in  all 
treaties  with  foreign  Powers.  Articles  of  import  and 
export  now  duty  free  between  England  and  Ireland, 
were  to  remain  so.  On  other  articles  moderate  and 
equal  duties  were  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  two  Parlia- 
ments, and  they  were  to  be  diminished  equally  with 
respect  to  both  kingdoms,  but  in  no  case  increased, 
and  a  similar  equality  was  to  be  established  in  all 
questions  relating  to  foreign  goods  and  to  internal 
duties.  The  debts  of  the  two  countries  were  to  be 
kept  separate.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  peace  and  war,  were  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  two  countries  in  fixed  proportions,  which  were  to 
be  settled  at  the  Union.  All  laws  in  force  and  all 
courts  established  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  were  to 
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remain,  subjecfc  to  such  changes  as  might  be  made  by 
(ielmperifJ  Parliament. 

These  resolutions  were  for  nearly  three  weeks  under 
the  discussion  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  before 
they  were  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  The  greater  part  of 
the  small  Opposition  had  at  this  time  seceded,  and  Fox 
did  not  once  appear  upon  the  scene,  though  he  wrote 
to  Grattan  espressing  his  unqualified-  hostility  to  the 
scheme,'  Sheridan,  however,  fought  a  hopeless  battle 
with  conspicuous  earnestness  and  courage,  and  he  was 
supported  by  a  few  able  men,  and  especially  by  Grey 
and  Laurence.  The  minority  sometimes  sank  as  low 
38  fifteen,  and  never  at  this  time  rose  above  twenty- 
four.  In  one  of  the  debates,  Dr.  Laurence,  who  had 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  Burke,  mentioned  the  opinion 
of  that  great  statesman.  Burke,  he  said,  did  not  approve 
of  a  legislative  "Union.  He  considered  '  that  the  two 
countries  had  now  grown  up  under  circumstances  which 
did  not  admit  of  such  an  iucorpoi-ation,'  but  he  thought 
that  the  Constitution  of  1782  ought  to  have  included, 
or  been  accompanied  by,  a  positive  compact,  which, 
while  leaving  Ireland  '  the  entire  and  absolute  power  oi 
local  legislation,'  explicitly  defined  the  terms  of  her 
connection  with  England,  and  bound  her  on  all  ques- 
tions of  peace  or  war  to  stand  or  fall  with  Great  Britain. 
In  times  of  tranquillity,  Burke  said,  such  a  stipulation 
would  be  unnecessary ;  in  times  of  extreme  irritation 


'Seehia  letter  to  Grattan, Feb.  ot  the  people  ot  the  aeyeral  ooun- 

1,1799.  He  deBoribed  the  scheme  tries.  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  I  never 

IS  'one  of  the  moat  unequivocal  was  a,  (rieud  to  tbe  Union,  as  a, 
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and  mutual  animosity  it  would  be  liable  to  be  disre- 
garded ;  '  but  there  are  doubtful  and  tremulous  moments 
in  the  fate  of  every  empire,  when  he  judged  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  have  that,  which  is  now  the  feeling 
of  all,  confirmed  and  fixed  by  the  guarantee  of  the 
national  faith,'  and  Burke  regretted  that  he  had  not 
opposed  recognition  of  Irish  independence  without 
such  a  stipulation.' 

From  the  point  of  view  of  English  interests,  almost 
the  only  objection  which  appears  to  have  been  seriously 
felt,  was  the  possible  effect  of  the  infusion  of  Irish 
members  into  the  British  Parliament.  Many  thought 
that  it  would  add  an  overwhelming  weight  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  and  Laurence  acutely  dwelt  on 
the  great  danger  to  parliamentary  Government,  if  the 
Irish  members  formed  a  distinct  and  separate  body, 
acting  in  concert  amid  the  play  of  party  politics. 
"They  were  certainly,'  he  said,  '  by  no  means  deficient 
in  the  great  popular  talent  of  eloquence.  But  if  they 
should  hereafter  exercise  it  within  these  walls  in  any 
degree  corresponding  with  the  example  which  they 
have  lately  given  in  their  own  proper  theatre,  where 
they  continued  a  very  animated  debate  for  little  less 
than  the  complete  circle  of  a  day  and  night,  he  was 
apprehensive  that  we  might  find  the  public  business  a 
little  impeded  in  its  progress.' " 

On  the  whole  the  arguments  of  Sheridan  and  hie 
small  band  of  followers,  were  but  little  directeil  against 
the  abstract  merits  of  a  legislative  Union.  Their  main 
position  was,  that  no  such  Union  could  strengthen  the 

I  Pad.  HUt.  ixiiv.  311.   See,  ^  -Pari.  Hist,  iiiiv.  316,  317. 

too,  vol.  iji.  p.  73.    Foi  also,  in  II  was  understood  that  Dr.  Laa- 

a  speech  before  the  Whig  Club,  is  rence  waa  the  special  moatbpi«ce 

said  to  have  mentioned  Barke'a  in  the  House  of  Commoni   of 
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legislative  Union.     See  Coote's  Correspondence,  iv.  69.) 
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connection,  if  it  was  carried  by  corruption  or  intimida- 
tion, without  the  free  consent  and  real  approbation  ot 
tJie  two  Parliaments  and  nations.  In  the  existing  state 
of  Ireland,  they  said,  the  opinion  of  the  people  could 
not  be  fairly  taien.  The  most  efficacious  arguments  of 
the  ministry  were  bribes  to  particular  sections  of  the 
rommunity,  and  scarcely  veiled  threats  that,  if  the 
Dnioa  was  rejected,  Great  Britain  would  withdraw  her 
protection  in  time  of  war,  and  her  assistance  to  the 
Iriah  linen  trade,  and  would  refuse  her  assent  to  neces- 
eary  Iriah  reforms.  The  Irish  House  of  Commons  had 
condemned  the  scheme  in  its  very  first  stage,  and  the 
majority  against  it  included  a  most  decisive  majority  of 
tie  representatives  of  the  landed  interest.  If  the 
members  were  uninfluenced  by  corrupt  means,  it  never 
would  pass  there.  Outside  Parliament,  Cork  and 
Limerick  alone  had  expressed  anything  like  approbation 
of  it,  and  Cork  had  been  bribed  by  the  hope  of  a  great 
dockyard.  '  The  Orange  party,'  said  one  speaker,  '  had 
Wn  the  foremost  and  the  loudest  in  the  cry  against 
the  Union  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  consider- 
able body  of  Catholics,  or  of  any  other  description,  had 
heen  gained  to  its  support.'  The  very  proposal  had 
eiercised  the  worst  influence,  and  Grey  predicted  that 
an  Union  so  carried  would  not  be  acqaiesced  in,  and 
that  attempts  would  one  day  be  made  to  undo  it.  It 
was  added,  too,  that '  all  agreed  that  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  sister  kingdom  in  trade,  in  manufactures,  and  in 
agriculture,  and  their  concomitant  opulence  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  down  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
disastrous  rebellion,  had  been  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  that  island,  and  perhaps  only  exceeded  in  Great 
Britain.' 

Dundas,  who  was  the  warmest  supporter  in  the 
ministry,  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  spoke  very  earnestly 
and  very  ably  in  favour  of  the  measure.     He  read  to 
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the  House  the  famous  peroration  of  the  speech  of  Lord 
Belhaven  against  the  Scotch  Union,  and  showed,  point 
by  point,  how  every  prediction  of  evil  from  that  measure 
had  been  ialsified ;  how  all  the  elements  of  Scotch  pro- 
sperity had  developed  under  its  influence;  how  the 
feeling  of  hostility  to  it,  which  once  undoubtedly  ex- 
isted, had  completely  subsided.  He  maintained  that 
the  root  of  the  diseased  condition  of  Ireland  was,  that 
there  was  no  real  confidence  between  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  the  ascendency  Parliament,  that '  the  whole 
power  of  the  country  was  vested  in  one-fourth  of  the 
people,  and  that  fourth  was  separated  from  the  other 
three-fourths  by  religious  distinctions,  heightened  and 
envenomed  by  ancient  and  hereditary  ■  animosities.' 
For  curing  this  state  of  things  and  allaying  animosities, 
which  were  largely  due  to  mutual  jealousies  and  fears, 
an  incorporating  Union  was  the  only  safe  and  efficacious 
remedy,  and  it  would  give  Ireland  a  power  over  the 
executive  and  general  policy  of  the  Empire,  which 
would  far  more  than  compensate  her  for  the  loss  of  her 
separate  Legislature.  The  ministry,  in  introducing 
their  resolutions  in  spite  of  the  hostile  vote  of  the  Irish 
Commons,  desired  to  place  before  the  dispassionate 
judgment  of  the  Parliament  and  people  of  Ireland, 
'  what  the  English  Parliament  was  willing  to  share 
with  them,  without  attempting  the  smallest  interference 
with  their  independence.'  As  long  as  the  present  un- 
natural situation  of  Ireland  continued,  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics must  inevitably  labour  under  the  disadvanta^s 
of  strong  prejudices,  jealousies,  and  animosities,  and 
Dundas  very  earnestly  maintained  that  nothing  could 
be  so  conducive  to  their  interests  as  a  legislative  Union. 
Sheridan  at  once  replied,  that  this  ascendency 
Parliament  of  Irish  gentlemen,  having  already  conceded 
the  franchise  to  the  Catholics,  had  been  perfectly  ready 
during  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  Viceroyalty  to  admit  them  aa 
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members,  and  would  have  certainly  done  bo  if  the 
Government  of  which  Diindas  waa  a  member,  had  not 
suddenly  recalled  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  '  At  any  rate,' 
added  Laurence, '  his  recall  wae  never  ascribed  to  the 
jppreliension  of  any  difficulty  in  Parliament  from  his 
avowed  support  of  the  Catholics  ;  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  such  difficulty  in  any  quarter ;  and  no  Lord 
Lieutenant  ever  brought  back  with  him  from  that  shore 
each  cordial  effusions  of  veneration  and  affection,  both 
from  the  Parliament  and  the  people.'  This  was  a  true 
statement  and  a  forcible  argument;  but  it  was  also 
tnie,  that  Irish  politics  and  Irish  opinion  had  enor- 
monaly  changed  since  1795.  Canning,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  went  farther  than  Dundas.  He  not  only 
argued  that  Catholic  emancipation  could  not  take  place 
in  an  Irish  Parliament,  but  even  hinted  that  if  the 
Unionwas  not  carried,  it  might  be  necessary  to  refor- 
tify  the  Protestant  ascendency,  by  reviving  the  old  penal 
code  against  the  Catholics.' 

In  Ireland,  meanwhile,  the  Government  were  not 
idle.  It  is  stated  that  no  less  than  10,000  copies  of 
Pitt's  speech  were  gratuitously  circclated  at  the  public 
expense,^  and  other  methods  more  effectual  than  appeals 
to  popular  reason  were  employed.  Lord  Castlereagh 
wrote  that  he  would  despair  of  the  success  of  the  Union 
at  any  future  period,  so  weighty  was  the  opposition  of 
the  country  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  he 
had  not  been  convinced  that  their  repugnance  was  much 
more  due  to  their  personal  interest,  than  to  a  fixed 
aversion  to  the  principle  of  Union.  He  represented, 
therefore,  that  the  proposed  scheme  of  representation 
must  be  materially  changed.     It  had  at  first  been  in- 


'  Caetlereagh  Correspondence,         '  See  Foster's  speeoli  (April 
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tended  to  restrict  the  representation  of  each  Irish 
coanty  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  a  single  member. 
Castlereagh  now  argued  that  it  should  continue,  as  at 
present,  to  be  two.  By  this  means,  he  hoped  the  most 
powerful  opposition  to  the  Union  might  be  diaarmed, 
especially  as  a  seat  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  would 
be  a  higher  object  of  ambition  than  a  seat  in  the  Parlia- 
ment in  Dublin.' 

The  question  of  the  borough  representation  was  a 
very  difficult  one.  The  EngliBh  Government  laid  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  condition,  that  the  whole  Irish 
representation  should  not  exceed  100,  and  it  was  much 
desired  that  the  principle  of  giving  pecuniary  compen- 
sation to  the  boroughHDwners  shonld,  if  possible,  be 
avoided.  It  was  agreed  that  the  larger  towns  should 
send  in  a  regular  but  diminished  representation,  and  it 
was  at  first  proposed,  that  the  small  boroughs  should  be 
grouped  according  to  the  Scotch  system,  and  afterwards 
that  108  small  boroughs  should  send  in  54  members  by 
a  system  of  alternation,  each  borough  returning  a  mem- 
ber to  every  second  Parliament.  This  system,  Ijord 
Cornwallia  said,  would  no  doubt  to  a  certain  degree 
afiect  the  value  of  borough  property,  and  probably 
disincline  the  patrons  to  an  Union,  but  he  believed 
'  that  means  might  be  found  without  resorting  to  the 
embarrassing  principle  of  avowed  compensation,  bo  as 
to  satisfy  the  private  interests  of  at  least  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  individuals  affected,  to  secure  the  mea- 
sure against  any  risk  arising  irom  this  consideration.'  '^ 
Castlereagh,  however,  was  now  convinced  that  the 
principle  of  granting  pecuniary  compensation  for 
boroughs   must  be  adopted.      There  were  eighty-six 
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borongha,  he  said,  wMch  were  so  cloae  as  to  be  strictly 
private  property.' 

Another  important  question  was,  how  the  meaBures 
which  were  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  Opposition  in 
order  to  prevent  an  Union,  were  to  be  met.  The  Union 
had  been  proposed  mainly  on  the  principle  that  two 
mdependent  Legislatures  had  a  tendency  to  separate; 
that  it  was  necessary  to  give  an  additional  strength  to 
the  connection ;  and  that  this  measure  would  offer 
great  particular  advantages  to  many  important  in- 
terests in  Ireland,  Comwallis  believed  that  it  would 
be  the  policy  of  the  Opposition,  to  take  up  these 
several  points,  and  to  endeavour  to  remedy  them  with- 
out an  Union.  The  first  question  was  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  Parliament.  There  were  already  signs  that 
the  Opposition  were  making  overtures  to  the  Catholics, 
and  it  was  probable  that  some  who  had  hitherto  been 
determined  opponents  of  their  emancipation  would  con- 
sent to  it,  if  by  doing  bo  they  could  detach  them  from 
the  Government,  and  avoid  the  abolition  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  likely  to 
prefer  emancipation  without  an  Union,  to  emancipation 
with  one.  In  the  one  case,  they  would  probably  by  d&- 
grees  gain  an  ascendency ;  in  the  other,  their  position 
would  always  be  an  inferior  one,  '  Were  the  Catholic 
question  to  be  now  carried,  the  great  argument  for  an 
Union  would  be  lost,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Catholics  are 
concerned.' 

It  was  probable  also,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  thought, 
that  the  party  opposed  to  the  Union  would  meet  the 
ailment  drawn  from  the  Regency  dispute,  by  &  BiU 
maiing  the  Eegent  of  England  ipso  facto  Regent  of 
Ireland ;  that  they  would  again  urge  their  readiness  to 
enter  into  a  commercial  arrangement  with  England ; 


' .  Caatlereagh  CorresponderKe,  u.  149-15S, 
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that  they  would  call  upon  the  GovemmeQt  to  make  at 
once  the  provision  for  the  Catholic  and  Presbyterian 
clei^,  whjch  the  Government  writers  and  speakers  now 
pronounced  so  desirable,  and  that  finally  they  would 
take  up  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  tithes,  '  the 
most  comprehensive  cause  of  public  discontent  in  Ire- 
land.' '  Your  grace  must  be  aware,'  wrote  ComwalliB, 
'  that  the  party  will  carry  the  feeling  of  the  country 
more  with  them  upon  the  question  of  tithes,  than  any 
other.  They  will  press  Government  to  bring  it  forward, 
and  impute  their  refusing  to  do  bo,  to  a  determination 
to  force  the  question  of  Union,  by  withholding  from  the 
people  advantages  which  might  be  extended  to  them 
equally  by  the  Irish  Legislature.' ' 

This  despatch  was  submitted  to  the  deliberation  of 
the  Cabinet  in  England,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  his  instructions  to  the  Irish 
Government.  The  ultimate  enactment  of  the  Union 
was  now  to  be  the  supreme  and  steady  object  of  all 
English  policy  in  Ireland.  If  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation  were  introduced,  the  Government  must 
oppose  it  with  all  the  resources  at  their  disposal,  and 
they  must  clearly  state  that  they  would  never  permit  it 
to  be  carried,  except  on  the  condition  of  an  Union,  and 
by  the  means  of  an  United  Parliament.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  tithes,  they  must  hold  an  equally  decisive 
language.  This  question  must  be  settl»3  on  the  same 
principles  in  the  two  countries,  and  no  plan  of  commu- 
tation must  be  entertained  in  Ireland,  unless  the  British 
Legislature  had  previously  seriously  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion. The  proposed  Regency  Bill  seemed  free  from 
objection,  and  England  would  gladly  receive  from  Ire- 
land any  unconditional  grant  towards  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  Empire,  but  a  commercial  compact  could 
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only  be  made  by  the  agreement  of  the  two  Parliaments. 
If  the  payment  of  priests  and  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  proposed,  the  Irish  Government  might  give  it  a 
feyOQrable  reception,  but  they  should  call  upon  its 
promoters  to  produce  a  specific  plan  of  their  measures 
mdetaO.' 

The  very  ■piolence  of  the  resentment  which  was 
aroused  in  the  Irish  Parliament  and  in  Dublin  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Union,  appeared  to  the  ministers  an 
additional  reason  for  pressing  it  on.  '  The  language 
and  conduct  both  wiliiin  and  without  doors,'  wrote 
Caatlereagh  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Wickham,  '  has 
been  such  on  the  late  occasion,  as  to  satisfy  every 
Uimking  man  that  if  the  countries  are  not  speedily  in- 
coiporated,  they  will  ere  long  be  committed  against 
each  other.'  *  There  were  signs,  which  were  deemed 
extremely  alarming,  of  attempts  at  coalition  between 
the  Orangemen  and  the  Catholics,^  and  such  a  coalition 
m  case  of  a  French  invasion  might  prove  fatal. 


'  ConttooHis  Corrispondence, 
iij.  59 ;  Castlereagh  Correspon- 
ioae,  ii.  164-159.  'You  will 
Dot  omit  to  taJc«  the  earliest  op- 
psitnnit}'  and  the  most  effectual 
means  oE  convincing  the  Boman 
C&lhotics,  that  it  m  needles9  for 
Uiem  to  entertain  any  expectation 
t{  farther  indnlgeiices,  as  long 
1!  Iho  Parliament  of  Ireland  re- 
munainitapresent  state.'  (Port- 
licato  Comwallis,  Jan.  30, 1799. 
B.O.) 

'CaslleceaghtoWickham.Feb. 
4,1799. 

'  I  have  already  quoted  a  letter 
of  UcNall;  about  thla.  For  other 
endence  see  Castlereagh  Corre- 
5ii»d(Bce,  ii.  169 ;  iii-  87 ;  Com- 
"nUw  Correapondenee,  iii.  S8. 
There  is  a  cpiiona  letter  among 


the  papers  o(  Pelham,  signed  W. 
H.  and  nudated,  but  evideiitlr  of 
this  time.  The  writer  said  Uiat 
the  mala  danger  was  now  (hat 
the  Protestants  would  unite  with 
the  Catholics,  promising  them 
emancipation.  '  Some  o(  the 
most  violent  OrangistB  have  op- 
poaed  the  meaaore  [the  Union], 
and  now  talk  of  combining  with 
their  most  deadl;  enemies  the 
Catholics,  in  order  to  la;  the 
question  asleep  for  ever.'  Such 
a  junction,  the  writer  says,  would 
prevent  an  Union  (or  years.  The 
Oovernment  must  do  all  in  their 
power  to  win  the  Catholics,  and 
they  must  appeal  to  individual 
interests  much  more  treely  than 
they  had  done.  '  When  they 
next  n}Bke  th^  attempt,  let  them 
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There  were  also,  however,  slight  but  undonbted 
indications  of  an  improvement  in  the  prospects  of  the 
measnre,  especially  after  it  became  known  that  the 
principle  of  compensation  would  be  largely  adopted. 
The  most  encour^ng  of  these  signs  appeared  among 
the  Catholics,  and  it  is  among  the  clerical  and  lay 
leadera  of  that  body  that  the  measure  seems  to  have  found 
its  most  sincere  well-wishers.  Both  Lord  Kenmare  and 
Ijord  Fingall  were  among  the  number,  and  when  George 
Ponsonby  expressed  to  the  former  his  readiness  to  intro- 
duce under  certain  conditions  a  motion  for  repealing 
the  remaining  Acta  which  imposed  restrictions  on  the 
Catholics,  the  offer  was  declined.'  Dr.  Moylan,  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  wrote  expressing  the  deepest 
regret  at  the  rejection  of  the  Union.  '  It  is  impossible,' 
he  wrote, '  to  extinguish  the  feuds  and  animosities  which 
disgrace  this  kingdom,  and  give  it  the  advantages  of 
its  natural  and  local  situation,  without  an  Union  with 
Great  Britain.  .  .  .  The  tranquillity  and  future  welfare 
of  this  poor  distracted  country  rest  in  a  great  degree 
thereon.  The  earlier  it  is  accomplished,  the  better.'* 
When  Corry  accepted  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  from  which  Pamell  had  been  removed,  he 
was  obliged  to  go  to  hi  a  constituents  at  Newry  for  re- 
election, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  oppose  him,  but 
it  was  defeated  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Arch- 
bishop Troy  and  through  the  action  of  the  Catholic 
portion  of  the  electorate.     '  The  Catholics  stuck   to- 

ballast  the  veBael  steadilj  with  parse,  for  if   ever  there  was  a 

gold,  and   hang   abundance   ot  spot  on  the  globe  where  interest 

coronets,  ribbons,  and  mitree  to  is  everything,   it    is    this   veij 

the  shrouds.      If   the  virtuous  countr;.'     iPelham  MSS.) 
pride  of   the  minister  wilt  not  '  Portland  to  CornwallJB(Eecret 

suffer  him  to  stoop  to  this,  he  and  confidential),  Jan.  30, 1799. 
will  never  carry  an  Union  with  'Dr.MoylajitoPelhain, March 

HibemiB.      He  must   not  only  9,  1799. 
flatter  her  vanity,  but  fill  her 
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gether  like  the  Macedonian  phalanx,'  wrote  a  Newry 
priest,  '  and  with  ease  were  able  to  turn  the  scale  in 
favour  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.' '  Bishop 
Delany  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
Union,  and  Dr.  Bodkin,  who  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant priests  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  who  had  for 
many  years  been  the  agent  of  the  majority  of  the 
secular  prelates  at  Rome,  wrote  from  Galway :  '  My 
countrymen  are  very  warm,  violent,  and  easily  roused, 
lut  they  as  soon  fall  back  and  return  to  a  better  sense. 
I  am  far  from  thinking  the  Union  lost ;  a  little  time 
will  rally  and  bring  back  the  disheartened  and  dis- 
affected. It  is  the  only  means  left  to  save  from  ruin 
and  destruction  that  poor,  infatuated  Ireland,'  ^ 

Archbishop  Troy  at  the  same  time  exerted  himself 
earnestly  and  efficaciously  to  prevent  any  Catholic  de- 
mands for  emancipation  which  might  embarrass  the 
ministers,  and  a  considerable  body  of  the  Catholic  pre- 
lates in  Ireland  were  in  close  confidential  communica- 
tion with  them.  The  proposal  for  the  payment  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  being  connected  with  the  Union,  was 
postponed  by  the  adverse  vote  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  but  the  prelates  authorised  the  Archbishops 
of  Armagh  and  Dublin  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath  to 
treat  with  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  subject  whenever  he 
thought  fit  to  resume  it.'  A  proposal  was  for  some 
time  under  discussion  for  conceding  to  the  Catholics  in 
the  Act  of  Union  the  offices  reserved  in  the  Act  of 
1793,  leaving  the  question  of  sitting  in  the  Legislature 
to  the  decision  of  the  United  Parliament.*  It  was  not, 
however,  ultimately  pressed,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  on 
the  whole  appears  to  have  been  unfavourable  to  it. 
'  Any  appearance  of  .eagerness  on  the  part  of  Gorern- 

'  Castlereagh  Corresponden 
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nient,'  he  thought,  '  would  argue  weaknees,  and  bear 
too  much  the  appearance  of  a  bargain,  to  serve  the 
cause  ; '  and  he  added,  '  I  conceive  the  true  policy  is, 
by  a  steady  resistance  of  their  claims,  so  long  as  the 
countries  remain  separate,  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
can  be  carried  only  with  us,  through  an  Union.' ' 

On  the  whole,  Coniwallis  waa  probably  justified 
when  he  spoke  of  '  a  large  proportion  of  the  Catholics ' 
being  in  favour  of  the  Union ; '  and  in  other  quarters 
the  measure,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  was 
making  some  way.  One  very  important  acquisition 
was  Lord  Ely,  who  now  declared  his  determination  to 
throw  all  his  influence  into  its  scale,'  In  the  North 
the  feeling  was  at  least  not  strongly  hostile,  and  Alex- 
ander wrote  to  Pelham  that  on  the  whole  he  even 
considered  it  favourable,  '  but  luke-warmedly.'  The 
linen  merchants  and  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Londonderry,  he  said,  were  for  it,  but  the 
question  was  looked  on  as  one  which  chiefly  concerned 
the  gentlemen,  and  it  did  not  arouse  any  strong  popular 
interest/  '  The  public  mind,'  wrote  Cooke  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  '  is,  I  think,  much  suspended  on  the 
subject.  There  is  little  passion  except  among  the  bar 
and  the  few  interested  leaders  in  the  Commons,  The 
Protestants  think  it  will  diminish  their  power,  however 
it  may  secure  their  property.  The  Catholics  think  it 
will  put  an  end  to  their  ambitious  hopes,  however  it 
may  give  them  ease  and  equality.  The  rebels  foresee 
in  it  their  annihilation,'*  'The  opinion  of  the  loyal 
part  of  the  public,'  wrote  Comwallis,  '  is,  from  every- 
thing that  I  can  learn,  changing  fast  in  favour  of  the 

'  Castlereagh  Corre$pondettce,  *  Alexander  to  Felham,  Feb. 

ii.  171.  18, 1799. 

'  ComwalUs   Correspondence,  '  Comwallis   Correspondmee, 

lii.  M.  lii.  67. 

'  Ibid.  p.  80, 
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Dnion ;  but  I  have  good  reaBon  to  believe  that  the 
United  Iriahmen,  who  form  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  are  more  oi^auised  and  more  determined  than 
ever  in  their  purposes  of  separation,  and  their  Bpirite 
are  at  this  moment  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  in 
the  confidence  of  soon  seeing  a  French  army  in  this 
country.' ' 

The  open  rebellion  was  over,  and  the  military  force 
of  all  kinds  at  this  time  in  Ireland,  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  137,000  men,*  yet  the  condition  of  great 
tracts  of  the  country  had  hardly  ever  been  worse.  The 
old  crime  of  houghing  cattle  had  broken  out  with 
savage  fury  in  Mayo  and  Galway.  It  does  not  appear 
on  this  occasion  to  have  been  due  to  any  recent  con- 
?ereion  of  arable  land  into  pasture,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  far,  or  in  what  proportions,  it  was  due  to 
the  resentment  and  misery  produced  by  the  military 
excesses  that  had  followed  the  defeat  of  Humbert,  to 
agrarian  motives,  or  to  deliberate  political  calculation. 
The  pretexts  chiefly  put  forward  were  a  desire  to  lower 
rents,  and  abolish  middlemen,  but  Cornwallis  believed 
that  there  was  some  evidence  that  the  United  Irishmen 
were  connected  with  the  outburst,  and  that  it  was  part 
of  a  plan  to  stop  the  uanal  supply  of  cattle  to  the  Cork 
market,  where  the  English  fleet  was  provisioned.'  The 
new  Prime  Sergeant,  who  was  himself  from  Galway, 
gave  the  House  of  Commons  a  graphic  account  of  the 
state  of  a  great  part  of  Connaught.  '  Hordes  of  armed 
ruffians,  in  number  forty  to  fifty  in  a  gang,  traversed 

'  Comaallii  CorreapoTidenee,  to  the  Biitisli  establishment,  that 

iJL  81.  those  troops  amounted  to  23,210 

■  See  Grattan's  Life,  v.  31.   It  men.'    (Plowden,  ii.  921.) 
Bppeara  from   an  estimate  pre-  '  Cornwallis   Correspondence, 

Bented  by  Lord  Gastleieagh   to  iii.  60,  66,  67.   This  was  also  the 

the  Honae  of  Commons  {Feb.  11),  opinion  of  the  Prime  Sergeant 

ol  the  charge  of  tbe  leglments  and  the  Attorney- Qenetal. 
serving  b  Ireland  and  belonging 
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the  country  every  night,  over  &  tract  of  sixty  miles, 
houghing  the  cattle  of  gentlemen  and  farmers,  and 
murdering  all  who  dare  to  oppose  them.  In  this  way, 
property  to  the  amount  of  100,000i,  has  been  destroyed, 
within  the  last  two  months,  in  the  counties  of  Galway 
and  Mayo,  Every  man  whose  cattle  were  thus  houghed 
was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  murder  to  himself  and  his 
family,  to  espose  those  beasts  in  any  market ;  so  that 
they  had  no  alternative,  but  either  to  biiry  the  flesh,  or 
give  it  to  the  country  people  for  little  or  nothing,  .  .  , 
Against  this  infernal  and  destructive  system  no  man 
dares  appeal  to  public  justice.  .  ,  ,  If  any  man  prose- 
cuted one  of  the  offenders,  he  did  it  at  the  moral  cer- 
tainty of  being  almost  immediately  murdered.'  The 
same  fate  hung  over  every  magistrate  who  sent  a 
hougher  to  gaol,  every  witness  who  gave  evidence 
against  him,  every  juryman  who  convicted  him.  Well- 
dressed  men  led  the  parties,  and  at  least  one  man  who 
had  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  political  rebellion  in 
Connaught  was  shown  to  be  a  leader.  A  rich  farmer, 
who  had  refused  to  take  the  United  Irish  oath,  had  no 
less  than  250  bullocks  houghed,  and  was  reduced  almost 
to  beggary.'  'The  rabble,'  said  the  Attorney-General, 
'  are  told  that  by  pursuing  this  practice,  they  will  get 
land  cheap ;  the  leaders  know  that  in  distressing  the 
British  power,  they  will  advance  the  interest  of  the 
French  Directory.'  '  Do  not  expect,'  the  Attorney- 
General  continued,  '  that  the  country  gentlemen  will 
dare  to  serve  on  juries  if  the  forfeit  of  their  property  is 
to  be  the  result  of  their  verdicts,  and  if  when  that 
property  has  been  already  destroyed,  their  lives  are  to 
be  the  nest  sacrifice.  Such  is  the  situation  of  the  most 
tranquil  province  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  The  gentry  are 
obliged  to  abandon  their  estates,  and  driven  into  the 
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towns ;  and  to  the  honour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry 
of  that  country  be  it  spoken,  that  they  have  been  the 
most  active  to  repress  these  outrages,  and  have  been 
the  most  severe  sufferers  from  their  extent.  .  .  ,  There 
are  two  counties  of  your  kingdom  in  which  the  King's 
jndgea  have  not  dared  for  one  year  past  to  carry  thfir 


A  member  named  Ormsby  mentioned,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  that  he  was  present  at  CarrickHDn- 
Shannon,  when  six  traitors  were  acquitted  in  spite  of 
the  clearest  evidence.  The  judge  said  that  he  must 
adjourn  the  assizes,  as  no  justice  could  be  obtained.  One 
of  the  jurymen  then  stood  up  and  freely  acknowledged 
this,  adding :  '  My  Lord,  what  can  we  do  ?  A  coal  of 
fire,  set  in  our  bam  or  the  thatch  of  our  house,  destroys 
onr  property,  possibly  the  lives  of  our  wives  and 
children.  If  you  want  verdicts  of  conviction,  your 
juries  must  be  summoned  from  garrison  towns,  where 
the  individual  may  look  for  protection.'  Another  mem- 
ber mentioned  a  case  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  in  which 
a  man  ventured  on  his  own  part,  and  on  that  of  eight 
other  persons,  to  prosecute  an  offender  who  had  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  their  property.  All  nine  were 
murdered  in  a  single  night. 

No  part  of  the  country,  however,  was  worse  than 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  itaelf,  for  the  scattered 
fragments  of  the  rebel  forces  that  had  haunted  the 
Wicklow  hills,  were  now  converted  into  small  bands  of 
robbers  and  murderers.  Every  country  gentleman  who 
conduued  to  live  in  his  house,  required  an  armed  gar- 
rison. '  Does  a  night  pass,'  said  the  Attorney-General 
in  Parliament,  '  without  a  murder  in  the  county  ?  Do 
gentlemen  know  tJiat  the  amount  of  the  deliberate  and 
midnight  mnrdeis  in  that  small  district  of  the  county 
called  Fingal,  within  a  short  time  past,  exceeds  two 
hundred  ?  ...  It   may  be   said  that  this  county,  as 
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indeed  almost  all  Ireland,  is  proclaimed,  but  even  so 
the  military  officers  cannot  act  without  a  magistrate, 
and  where  are  the  magistrates  to  be  found  ?  .  .  .  Are 
not  your  mail  coaches  plundered  to  an  immense  amount 
almost  within  view  of  the  city  ? '  '  It  is  a  notorious  fact,' 
said  the  Prime  Sergeant,  'that  no  man  could  travel, 
even  at  noonday,  six  miles  from  the  capital  in  any 
direction,  without  the  moral  certainty  of  being  robbed 
or  murdered  by  gangs  of  those  banditti.' ' 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  houghing  of  cattle 
spread  fiercely  in  Meath,  and  it  was  said  to  have  also 
appeared  in  the  South.*  In  the  county  of  Cork,  the 
tithe  war  was  raging,  accompanied  with  the  cruel  per- 
secution of  all  employed  in  collecting  tithes.  Com- 
wallis  believed  that  the  whole  of  the  South  was  pre- 
pared to  rise  the  moment  a  French  soldier  set  his  foot 
on  shore  ;  in  the  middle  of  March  he  pronounced  this 
part  of  Ireland  to  be  by  far  the  most  agitated,  and  he 
inferred  that  it  was  the  quMter  where  a  French  inva- 
sion was  most  likely  to  take  place.  Ulster  was  more 
quiet  than  the  other  provinces,  but  signs  of  disturbance 
had  appeared  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  where  the  houses 
of  some  loyalists  had  been  plundered.* 

The  Government  about  this  time  obtained  some 
additional  secret  information,  and  they  appear  to  have 
discovered  the  existence  of  a  United  Irish  executive  in 
Dublin.*  An  eminent  Dublin  surgeon  named  Wright 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  on  find- 
ing, from  the  questions  of  Cooke,  that  his  conduct  was 
known,  he  burst  into  tears  and  made  a  confession, 
which  Castlereagh  sent  to  England.     He  told  Cooke, 

'  Sea  the  very  intereBting  de-  iii,  60,  61,  76,  77. 

bate  OQ  Feb,  26  in  Faulkner'a  '  Private    intortnation,    Feb. 

Dublin  Journal.  Feb.  28,  1799.  1799  (I.S.P.O.).     Sea,  too,  Com- 

'  Ibid.  March  6,  1799.  viollis  Comspondtntce,  iii.  67. 

'  ConaocUlU   CorretpondetKC, 
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that  lie  believed  that  the  danger  from  the  United  Irish 
conspiracy  had  vanished,  Bince  the  men  of  property  and 
ability  connected  with  it  had  been  killed,  taken,  or 
banished;  but  that  the -Defender  system,  which  was 
purely  Catholic,  and  was  aiming  at  the  establishment 
of  Popery,  had  taken  its  place,  and  was  rapidly  drawing 
within  its  circle  the  great  body  of  the  lower  CathoIicB. 
Haying  dressed  the  wounds  of  more  than  500  rebels, 
he  had  learnt  to  know  their  real  feeling;  he  had  found 
them  to  be  inspired  by  a  fierce  religious  fanaticism, 
and  he  believed  that  this  spirit  was  steadily  growing. 
The  npper  ranks  of  Cathoiica  in  general  merely  looked 
for  consequence  in  the  State  ;  and  if  they  were  on  an 
eqnal  footing  with  the  Protestants,  they  would  be  soon 
loyal  monarchy  men.  But  the  lower  ranks  were  en- 
tirely governed  by  their  priests,  and  especially  by  the 
friars,  who  were  '  a  very  good-for-nothing  set ; '  and 
they  never  could  be  reformed,  '  but  by  their  priests 
and  by  better  education.'  Orange  societies,  and  many 
acts  of  violence  perpetrated  by  private  irresponsible 
loyalists,  fanned  the  flame.  Among  the  young  men  in 
Dublin,  especially  among  the  merchant  clerks  and 
shopmen,  there  were  many  active  rebels  of  the  old 
type,  and  young  Robert  Emmet  was  their  guiding 
spirit.  '  The  whole  country  would  rise  if  there  were 
to  be  a  French  invasion.'  Other  information  pointed 
to  the  leading  part  Robert  Emmet  was  beginning  to 
take,  and  in  May  the  Government  gave  orders  for  his 
arrest,  but  he  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  Continent. 
Castlereagh  himself,  not  long  after,  expressed  his  belief, 
that  the  United  system  was  in  gener^  laid  aside,  '  the 
Presbyterians  having  become  Orangemen,  and  the 
Catholics  Defenders.' '     But  it  waa  long  before  con- 
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spiracy  of  the  United  Irisli  description  had  wholly 
ceased,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  near  prospect  of 
invasion  might  at  any  time  revive  it.' 

The  speeches  I  have  last  quoted,  took  place  at  the 
introduction  of  one  of  the  most  severe  of  the  many 
stringent  coercion  Bills  carried  by  the  Irish  Parliament, 
The  proclamation  of  May  24,  which  had  been  approved 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  had  ordered  the  general 
officers  to  punish  by  death  and  otherwise,  according  to 
martial  law,  every  person  concerned  in  the  rebellion ; 
but  now  that  the  actual  struggle  was  over,  and  the 
courts  were  open,  martial  law  was  plainly  illegal.  The 
impossibility  of  the  two  jurisdictions  acting  concur- 
rently had  been  foreseen,  and  some  months  earlier, 
Lord  Pery  had  recommended  a  Bill  authorising  the 
military  authorities  to  try  by  court-martial  persons 
engaged  in  the  rebellion,  alleging  that  without  such 
law  the  exercise  of  martial  law  could  only  be  justified 
by  the  strictest  necessity,  and  that  this  necessity  would 
be  difficult  to  define.  The  Government,  however,  while 
believing  military  law  to  be  indispensable  in  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  country,  considered  also  that  less 
violence  was  done  to  the  Constitution  by  giving  indem- 
nity to  those  who  had  acted  illegally  for  the  preserva- 


'  A    later  -  letter    of    Pollock  were  even  probable,  everj  man  ot 

throws  a  little  light  on  this  sub-  them,  ought  to  be  taken  up ;  and 

ject.    He  eaya :  '  With  regard  to  as   to  tha  Dublin  leaders,  Mr. 

the  rebel   leadeTs   in   Ulster,  I  Cooke  bag  had  from  me,  from 

delivered  to  Mr.  Maraden  after  time  to  time,  the  names  oi  every 

the   rebellion,    an    alphabetioal  man  ot  tbem.    Those   that  aj-e 

book   which    I   made   out,  and  the  most  dangerous,  are,  I  think, 

which   contains    the  names    of  thelasi Executive I>irectOTy,vrho 

every  field  oSicer  ot  the  rebels  had  arranged  a,  new  rebellion  in 

in  that  province.    Fiiteen  oat  ot  the  end  of  1799  and  1800.     (J. 

every  twenty  of  them  are  and  Pollock  to   the  Bight  Hon.   C. 

have  been  (by  a  mistaken  and  Abbot,  Aug.  16,  1801,  Colchester 

misplaced   lenity,   in  my   jadg-  MSS.) 
ment)  at  large.    If 
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tion  of  the  State,  than  by  enacting  a  law  formally 
iuthorising  martial  law  when  the  courts  were  sitting,' 
The  collision  between  Lord  Kilwarden  and  the  military 
authorities  about  the  execution  of  Wolfe  Tone,  brought 
the  difficulty  into  clear  relief,  and  the  multiplying  out- 
rages throughout  the  country  seemed  to  require  a  new 
and  very  drastic  remedy.  Past  transgressions  of  the 
law,  which  had  taken  place  since  October  6,  1798,  for 
tiie  purpose  of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  preserving  the 
public  peace,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  State,  were  con- 
doned by  the  very  comprehensive  Indemnity  Act  which 
received  the  royal  assent  on  March  25.^  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  measure,  a  new  Act  was  carried,  placing 
L^nd,  at  the  will  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  formally 
and  legally  under  military  law. 

The  preamble  noticed  that  Lord  Camden  on  March 
30, 1798,  had,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council, 
duected  the  military  commanders  in  Ireland  to  employ 
all  their  forces  to  suppress  rebellion ;  that  the  order  of 
May  24,  commanding  them  to  punish  by  death  or 
olierwise,  according  to  martial  law,  all  persons  assist- 
ing in  the  rebellion,  had  received  the  approbation  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  that,  although  this  mea- 
sure had  proved  so  far  efficacious  as  to  permit  the 
course  of  common  law  partially  to  take  place,  very 
confliderabie  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  still  desolated 
by  a  rebellion,  which  took  the  form  of  acts  of  savage 
riolence  and  outrage,  and  rendered  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice  impossible ;  and  that  many  persons  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  worst  acts  during  the  rebellion,  and 
had  been  taken  by  his  Majesty's  forces,  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  partial  restoration  of  the  ordinaiy 
coursei  of  the  common  law,  to  evade  the  punishment  of 


'  CastUreagh  CorrapoTidence,  i.  446,  447, 
•  89  Geo.  III.  0.  B. 
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their  crimcH.  The  Bill  accordingly  empowered  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  as  long  as  this  rebellion  continued, 
and  notwithst-anding  the  opening  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice,  to  authorise  the  punishment  by  death  or 
otherwise,  according  to  martial  law,  of  all  persons 
aBBieting  in  the  rebellion,  or  maliciously  attacking  the 
persons  or  properties  of  the  King's  loyal  subjects  in 
furtherance  of  it ;  the  detention  of  all  persons  suspected 
of  such  crimes,  and  their  summary  trial  by  court-mar- 
tial. No  act  done  in  pursuance  of  such  an  order  could 
be  questioned,  impeded,  or  punished  by  the  courts  of 
common  law,  and  no  person  duly  detained  under  the 
powers  created  by  this  Act,  could  be  released  by  a  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus.' 

This  Act,  which  invested  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with 
some  of  the  extreme  powers  of  a  despotic  ruler,  has 
often  been  represented  as  a  part  of  the  Union  cam- 
paign, intended  to  repress  opposition  to  an  unpopular 
measure.  It  was  opposed  partly  on  that  ground  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  few  members  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  modify  its  provisions,  and  to  restrict  its  area 
and  its  duration.'  It  was,  however,  the  strong  belief 
of  the  county  members  that  some  such  Act  was  neces- 
sary, and  their  concurrence  enabled  it  to  pass  without 
difBculty.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  indeed,  the  Irish  Par- 
liament was  always  ready  to  meet  outbursts  of  anarchy 
by  measures  of  repression,  much  prompter  and  rnudi 
more  drastic  than  English  opinion  would  have  tole- 
rated ;  and  one  or  two  members  in  the  course  of  the 

'  39  Geo.  III.  c.  11.    This  Act  Stephen's  Stalory  of  Criminal 

is  interesting  in  constitutional  Law,  i.  211.) 

history  for  the  emphasis  with  '  Plowden,  ii.  958, 959 ;  Faulk- 

which  it  asserts  '  the  undoubteii  ner's  Journal,  Feb.  28, 1799.    It 

prerogative  of  his  Majesty,  for  was  ultimately  decided,  that  the 

the  public  safety,  to  resort  to  the  Act   should  es:pire  two  months 

exercise  of  martial  law  against  after  the  opening  of  the  ensuing 

open  enemies  or  traitors.'     (See  session  of  Parlianjent. 
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discussion,  and  a  considerable  body  of  excited  opinion 
outside  the  House,  ascribed  the  disaatrouB  condition  of 
the  country  chiefly  to  the  excessive  leniency  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  and  to  hia  departure  from  the  system  of 
Lord  Camden.  Representations  to  this  effect  had  been 
persistently  sent  to  England,  and  the  English  Ministers 
concurred  with  them,  and  were  by  no  means  satiafied 
with  the  moderation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  but 
Castlereagh  loyally  supported  hia  chief,  urging  that  a 
severity  which  was  necessary  while  the  rebellion  was 
at  its  height,  would  be  inexpedient  after  its  repression, 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  list  of  peraons  executed  or  trans- 
ported under  Lord  Comwallis  had  been  very  consider- 
able.' The  Bill  for  establishing  martial  law,  was  not 
alh^ther  approved  of  in  England,  and  some  amend- 
ments were  introduced  into  it,  at  the  request  of  the 
Ministry;^  but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  real 
.  for  supposing  that  it  was  intended  for  any  other 
object  than  the  ostensible  ones,  though  supporters  of 
the  Government  are  accused  of  having  sometimes 
employed  the  powers  it  gave  them,  to  prevent  meetings 
against  the  Union,  It  was,  however,  maintained  with 
much  reason,  that  a  time  when  martial  law  was  in 
force,  was  not  one  for  pressing  through  a  vast  consti- 
tntaonal  change,  unasked  for  by  the  country,  and  vio- 
lently opposed  by  a  great  section  of  its  people. 

'  See,  tor  the  exact  figniSB,  p.  siiip  waa  in  England,  ie  now 
106.  ComwalUs  Correspondetice,  settled  into  a  fixed  opmion,  ac- 
iii.  62,  63,  67,  69,  TO,  90-  In  a  companied  b;  a  dispoeitiou  to 
prirate  latter  from  England,  attribute  the  calamities  nith 
Viokham  said :  At  present  there  which  Ireland  seems  now  threat- 
is  a  general,  I  may  sa;  an  uni-  ened,  to  a  departure  horn  the 
vere^  pereuoaioD,  that  lenient  BjstemadoptedbyLordCamdeD.' 
measares  have  been  carried  macb  (Wickham  to  Castlereagh  (pri- 
too  far  ;  and  jour  lordship  may  vate).  March  i,  1799.  B.O.) 
rely  upon  what  I  say,  when  I  '  Caatlereagh  Correspondence, 
Bseure  jou  that  that  which  was  ii.  184,  197,  198  ;  Comwallis 
matter  of  doubt  when  your  lord-  Correspondence,  iii.  74,  76. 
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The  state  of  anarchy  that  prevailed  had  undoubtedly 
a  great  part  in  convincing  many,  both  in  England  and 

Ireland,  that  a  new  system  of  government  had  become 
absolutely  necessary.  'The  Union,'  Dundas  wrote 
about  this  time,  '  will  certainly  not  improve  our  Houses 
of  ParKament.  In  all  other  respects  it  will  answer, 
and  without  it,  Ireland  is  a  country  in  which  it  will  be 
impossible  for  any  civilised  being  to  live,  and  it  will 
be  such  a  thorn  in  our  side  as  to  render  us  for  ever 
uncomfortable,  let  our  own  affairs  be  conducted  as  well 
and  prosperously  as  it  is  possible  for  the  wisdom  of 
man  to  do.' '  The  Government  speakers,  in  advocating 
the  Bill  for  establishing  martial  law,  painted  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  in  the  darkest  colours.  Lord  Clare 
told  the  House  of  Lords  that,  '  in  the  western  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  it  was  impossible  for  any  gentleman  of 
property  to  be  safe,  even  within  his  own  habitation, 
unless  every  village  throughout  the  country  was  garri- 
soned, and  every  gentleman's  house  a  barrack,  and 
that,  '  if  there  was  no  other  cause,  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  keeping  up  such  a  military  force  must  sink 
the  countiy,'  'Wbat  is  now  the  situation  of  the 
loyalists  of  this  kingdom  ? '  asked  the  Prime  Sergeant. 
'  They  are  comparatively  a  small  body  of  men,  thinly 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  island,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  an  innumerable,  inveterate,  irreclaimable  host 
of  sworn  enemies.  What  security  have,  then,  the 
loyalists  of  Ireland  for  their  safety  at  this  moment,  but 
in  their  own  personal  bravery,  and  the  protection  of  a 
great  military  force  ? '  *  '  The  United  Irishmen,'  wrote 
Comwallis,  '  are  whetting  their  knives,  to  cut  the 
throats  of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  island.' ' 


'  Com-vaUis  Correspmdence,      March  12,  1799. 

i>  79.  '  Corraiidliit  Corna^adenet, 

*  Faulkjitr's  Journal,  Feb.  28,      lii.  60. 
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A  few  other  parliamentary  proceedings  may  be 
briefly  mentioned,  Dobbs — the  honest,  amiable,  but 
eccentric  member  who  has  been  so  often  mentioned — 
brought  in  a  series  of  resolutions  asserting  the  ex- 
pediency of  ft  reform  of  Parliament,  the  immediate 
admission  of  the  six  or  eight  Catholic  peers  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  admission  of  Oatholics  into  the 
House  of  Commons  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored,  a 
commutation  of  tithes,  and  a  moderate  provision  for  the 
Dissenting  ministers  and  the  Catholic  secular  clergy. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  acted  without  any  con- 
cert, and  the  previous  question  was  moved,  and  carried 
by  aixty-eight  to  one,  tiie  solitary  supporter  of  Dobbs 
being  Newenham.' 

Lord  Corry,  the  son  of  Lord  Belmore,  made  another 
attempt  to  close  the  door  against  the  reintroduetion  of 
the  Union  during  the  existing  Parliament.  He  moved 
that  the  House  should  at  once  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  he  announced  his 
intention  to  move  an  address  to  the  King,  declaring  an 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  British  connection,  but 
representing  a  separate  independent  Parliament  as 
essential  to  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. 
Lird  Castlereagh  opposed  the  motion  as  unnecessary, 
declaring  that  there  was  no  present  intention  to  press 
the  Union,  The  temper  of  the  House  was  described  by 
Lord  Comwallis  as  '  moderate ; '  several  country  gentle- 
men took  occasion  to  state  explicitly,  that  they  had 
every  wish  to  support  the  Government  on  all  questions 
except  the  Union,  and  some  of  them  added,  that  even 
on  that  question  they  did  not  consider  themselves  irre- 
vocably pledged,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  kingdom 
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should  materially  alter.  The  Government  defeated 
Lord  Corry's  motion  by  123  votes  against  103,  but 
Lord  Comwallis  warned  the  English  Ministers  that  the 
debate  turned  bo  much  on  Lord  Castlereagh's  declara- 
tion  that  the  question  of  the  Union  was  for  the  present 
asleep,  that  they  must  not  infer  from  the  division  that 
the  probability  of  resuming  thb  question  with  advan- 
tage in  the  present  session  was  in  the  slightest  degree 
increased.' 

Another  and  more  important  measure  of  the  Oppo- 
sition was  a  Regent^  Bill,  intended  to  supply  the 
omission  in  the  law  which  had  rendered  possible  the 
conflict  of  1789,  and  thus  to  meet  one  of  the  most 
powerful  arguments  urged  against  the  independent 
Parliament  in  Ireland.  It  was  moved  by  Fitzgerald, 
the  former  Prime  Sergeant,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  debated  at  great  length.  The  Government  dis- 
liked it,  as  destroying  part  of  their  case  for  the  Union, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  find  plausible  grounds  for  opposing 
it.  It  asserted  in  the  etrongeet  terms  the  dependence 
of  the  Crown  of  Ireland  on  that  of  England,  and  the 
inseparable  connection  of  the  two  countries ;  and  it 
proceeded  to  enact,  that  the  person  who  was  ipso  fcudo 
Regent  of  England  should  be  always,  with  the  same 
powers,  Regent  dejure  in  Ireland.  Castlereagh  some- 
what captiously  objected,  that  the  Bill  evaded  the  point 
of  controversy,  by  not  defining  the  authority  by  which 
the  Regent  of  England  was  to  be  made,  that  it  might 
apply  to  a  person  who  had  usurped  the  Regency  in 
England  on  an  assumed  claim  of  rights,  and  that  cir- 
cumstances might  arise  when  it  would  be  expedient 
that  the  Regent  of  Ireland  should  be  under  different 
restrictions  fi-om  the  Regent  of  England.     A  few  other 
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objections  of  a  very  technical  kind  were  eu^;ested,  and 
the  Government  demanded  a  distinct  and  formal  recog- 
nitioD  of  the  sole  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
appoint  the  Begent,  and  define  his  powers  over  the  two 
countriea.  Fitzgerald  replied  by  inserting  in  the  Bill 
the  words,  '  according  to  ^e  laws  and  Constitution  of 
Great  Britain.'  The  Bill  passed  succesafuUy  through 
its  earlier  stages  and  through  the  committee,  but  in 
the  report  Castlereagh  moved  its  rejection,  and  it  was 
ultimately  postponed  till  the  session  had  closed.' 

In  the  dtscuBsion  upon  it,  the  whole  question  of  the 
Union  appears  to  have  been  revived,  and  Castlereagh 
on  this  occasion  delivered  what  was  perhaps  his  ablest 
speech  in  fiivonr  of  that  measure.  He  observed  that 
the  R^ency  Bill,  even  if  it  were  adequate,  could  only 
meet  one  of  the  many  Imperial  questions  on  which  two 
independent  Legislatures  in  the  same  Empire  were 
likely  to  diverge.  In  questions  of  peace  and  war,  of 
general  trade  and  commerce,  of  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  of  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  of  the  religious 
eBtablishment — which,  he  observed,  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated on  Imperial  principles — such  divergence  was 
always  to  be  feared,  '  How  was  it  possible  ?'  he  asked, 
'to  conceive  that  the  Empire  could  continue  as  at  pre- 
sent, whilst  all  parts  of  it  were  to  receive  equal  protec- 
tion, and  only  one  part  of  it  is  to  suffer  the  burdens  of 
that  protection?  Must  we  not  of  necessity,  and  in 
justice,  look  to  some  settlement  of  Imperial  contribu- 
tion ?  And  so  soon  as  a  system  of  contribution  should 
be  established,  was  there  any  question  as  to  peace  and 
war,  which  would  not  agitate  every  part  of  the  country  ? 
.  .  .  Why  have  we  not  differed  from  Great  Britain  in 
former  wars  ?     It  is  because  Great  Britain  supported 
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the  whole  espeose.  .  .  .  Wars  have  recently  increased 
in  their  expenae  enormously.  Ireland  as  a  separate 
country,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  commerce, 
and  all  tie  advantages  of  the  protection  of  England, 
will  naturally  be  bound  to  contiibute  her  just  propor- 
tion for  the  continuance  of  these  advantages.  When 
that  shall  be  the  case,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  she 
will  tamely  follow  Great  Britain  with  that  submission 
and  subserviency  which  has  hitherto  marked  her  con- 
duct F  .  .  .  The  feelings  of  the  people  must  always  be 
agitated  in  proportion  to  their  interests ;  they  would 
not  easily  be  reconciled  to  have  their  contributions 
called  forth  to  support  measures  which  their  repre- 
sentatives did  not  discuss.  ...  It  was  against  the 
principle  of  human  nature,  that  one  country  should 
volunterily  and  regularly  follow  the  dictates  of  another ; 
it  was  against  the  common  principles  of  pride  and  inde- 
pendence, which  must  ever  grow  and  increase  with  the 
importance  of  the  kingdom.'  Hitherto  the  bond  of 
connection  had  been  the  discretion  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  acted  with  '  prudence,  liberality,  and 
loyalty.'  But '  in  proportion  to  ourwealth  and  strength, 
the  principle  of  discretion  woold  be  weakened,  and  the 
sole  security  for  the  continuance  of  our  connection 
would  vanish.' ' 

These  considerations  had  a  great  and  undoubted 
weight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Speaker,  Foster, 
availed  himself  of  the  Regency  debate  to  reply  at 
length  to  the  speech  of  Pitt,  and  to  concentrate  in  a 
single  most  able  and  most  elaborate  ai^ument  the  case 
against  the  Union,  He  b^an  by  a  very  full  and  con- 
clusive argument  to  prove  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  opinions  of  individual  statesmen,  the  legisla- 
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tion  of  1782  and  178S  bad  been  accepted  by  the  Par- 
liamenta  of  both  countries  and  announced  by  miniatera 
of  the  Crown  in  England,  and  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  as  a  '  final  adjustment '  of  the 
constitutional  questions  between  the  two  countries, 
though  some  questions  of  commercial  relationship  re- 
mained to  be  settled.  He  then  proceeded  to  urge,  that 
the  constitutional  connection,  which  was  established  in 
1782  and  1783,  was  not  the  frail  and  precarious  thread 
which  Pitt  represented.  Pitt  said  that  one  system  of 
connection  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  no  other  had 
been  substituted  for  it ;  and  he  described  the  connec- 
tion of  the  two  countries  as  now  depending  merely  on 
the  existence  of  the  King,  and  on  the  continned  agree- 
ment of  two  entirely  independent  Parliaments,  exposed 
to  all  the  attacks  of  party  and  all  the  e&eots  of  acci- 
dent. But  in  the  amended  Constitution  of  Ireland,  no 
Bill  could  become  a  law  of  Ireland  which  had  not  been 
returned  irom  England  '  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great 
Britain,'  and  the  very  object  of  this  provision  was  to 
prevent  the  connection  from  being  '  a  bare  junction  of 
Wo  kingdoms  under  one  Sovereign,'  by  '  making  the 
British  Ministry  answerable  to  the  British  nation,  if 
&ny  law  shonld  receive  the  royal  assent  in  Ireland 
irUch  could  in  any  way  injure  the  Empire,  or  tend  to 
separate  Ireland  from  it.'  '  The  English  Council  being 
responsible  for  every  advice  they  give  their  Sovereign,' 
this  provision  '  gives  to  Britain  an  effectual  pledge  to 
retain  in  her  own  hands,  that  it  never  shall  be  in  our 
power  by  any  act  of  ours  to  weaken  or  impair  the  con- 
nection,' On  the  other  hand,  under  the  Constitution  of 
1782,  '  Great  Britain  cannot  throw  us  off.  An  Act  of 
the  British  Parliament  is  inadequate  to  it.  As  an 
instance,  no  law  of  hers  could  repeal  our  Annexation 
Act  of  Heniy  VIII.' 

Thai,  a  Constitution  of  this  kind,  when  in  the  hands 
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of  classes  who  were  indisputably  loyal,  and  attached 
to  the  connection  by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest, 
sentiment,  and  honour,  was  sufficient  to  consolidate 
the  Empire,  Foster  strenuously  maintained.  It  was 
said,  that  the  Legislature  of  Ireland  might  diSer  from 
that  of  Great  Britain  on  questions  of  peace  or  war. 
Had  it  ever  in  the  long  course  of  centuries  done  so, 
though  its  power  to  do  so  had  been  as  unlimited  before 
as  after  the  Constitution  of  1782  ?  Had  it  ever,  on 
any  question  of  peace  or  war,  or  treaties,  since  we  have 
any  record  of  its  proceedings,  clogged  the  progress  of 
the  Empire  ?  Had  it  not  invariably,  but  most  con- 
spicuously since  the  recognition  of  its  independence, 
shown  the  utmost  zeal  in  supporting  Great  Britain? 
The  period  since  1782  had  been  peculiarly  marked  by 
great  and  trying  events,  but  it  had  not  produced  a 
single  instance  of  difference  on  an  Imperial  question, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Regency,  and  if  the  Bill  be- 
fore the  House  were  adopted,  that  diSerence  could 
never  recur. 

In  theory,  no  doubt,  the  two  Legislatures  might 
easily  clash,  just  as  the  British  Parliament  might  at 
any  time  disagree  with  the  King  in  his  declaration  of 
peace  or  war ;  just  as  the  two  Houses  of  the  British 
Legislature  might  always,  by  irreconcilable  differences, 
bring  the  Government  to  a  dead  lock.  Good  sense  and 
patriotism  and  manifest  interest  maintained  in  harmony 
the  different  parts  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  they 
would  operate  equally  in  preventing  collisions  between 
the  two  Parliaments. 

Much  use  had  been  made  by  Pitt  of  the  failure,  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  of  the  altered  commercial 
propositions  of  1785,  and  especially  of  the  very  powerful 
speech  in  which  Foster  had  defended  these  propositions. 
Foster  had  then  said,  '  that  things  could  not  remain  as 
they  were,'  that '  without  united  interest  of  commerce 
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in  a  commercial  empire,  political  union  will  receive 
msDy  shocks,  and  separation  of  interest  must  threaten 
separation  of  connection,  which  every  honest  Irishman 
must  shudder  to  look  at.'  In  reply  to  this,  the  House 
was  reminded,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  original  com- 
mercial propositions  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  a  division  in  which  there  were  no  Noes 
ejcept  the  tellers,  and  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  if  the  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of 
commerce  were  not  renewed ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
tliat  matters  of  commerce  had  in  &ct  not  remained 
as  they  were.  The  Irish  Parliament  had  since  1785 
passed,  with  the  concurrence  or  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Grovemment,  a  series  of  Acta  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  placing  the  commercial  systems  of  the  two 
countries  in  harmony,  and  those  measures  had  been 
perfectly  efficacious.  The  English  Navigation  Act  had 
been  adopted.  The  monopoly  of  the  Eastern  ti'ade  by 
the  East  India  Company  had  been  confirmed.  A. 
number  of  regulations  relating  to  the  registry  of  ship- 
piDg,  to  the  increase  of  shipping,  to  the  lighthouse 
duties,  and  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  had  been  adopted. 
By  the  acknowledgment  of  the  representatives  of  the 
English  Government  in  Ireland,  the  commercial  systems 
of  the  two  countries  were  now  working  in  perfect 
barmony.  England  bad  not  a  single  reason  to  com- 
plain of  any  act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  •  and  that  Parliament  was  both  willing  and  eager 
to  enter  into  a  compact  about  the  Channel  trade.  Al- 
though the  altered  treaty  of  1785  had  been  rejected, 
'  the  good  sense  and  mutual  interest  of  each  coontry 
had  from  time  to  time  passed  all  laws  necessary  to 
prevent  the  operation  and  inconveniences  of  commercial 
jealousies.* 

■  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  4S2,  453 ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  188, 189. 
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The  true  inference,  Foster  said,  which  the  English 
Minister  should  have  drawn  from  the  rejection  of  the 
propositions  of  1785,  was  very  different  from  that  which 
he  had  drawn.  '  When  a  suspicion  that  the  operation 
of  them  might  affect  the  independence  of  our  Legisla- 
ture, created  such  a  general  disapprobation  as  obliged 
him  to  abandon  the  measure,  he  should  have  learned 
wisdom  thereby,  and  not  have  proposed  at  this  day,  to 
a  nation  so  greatly  attached  to  that  independence,  and 
the  more  ao  for  her  rising  prosperity  since  its  attain- 
ment, a  measure  which  does  not  barely  go  to  alter  it, 
but  avowedly  and  expreasly  to  extinguish  it.  He 
should  have  recollected,  that  he  now  offers  no  one 
practical  or  even  speculative  advantage  in  commerce 
when  the  total  extinction  is  required,  and  that  a  measure 
suspected  only  to  infringe  on  that  independence  failed 
in  his  hands,  though  accompanied  with  offers  of  solid 
and  substantial  benefit  to  trade.' 

It  had  been  said,  that  the  Union  with  England 
would  tend  to  tranquillise  the  country,  and  to  raise  the 
tone  of  its  civilisation.  And  this,  said  Foster,  is  to  be 
the  result  of  'transporting  its  Legislature,  its  men  of 
fortune,  and  its  men  of  talents ! '  '  If  a  resident  Parlia- 
ment and  resident  gentry  cannot  soften  manners,  amend 
habits,  or  promote  social  intercourse,  will  no  Parlia- 
ment and  fewer  resident  gentry  do  it  ? ' '     The  greatest 

'  Alexander,  In  writing  about  dred  members  on  tha  road  to 

this  speech,   saja   that   Foster  London,  and  ask  them,  "  What 

adopted  Curran's   saying,   that  are  ;oa  going  there  tor? "and 

Government  wished  to  transport  foa  should  answer, "  To  preserve 

the   Pailiament    almost  in  the  the  peace  of  Ireland,"  irould  he 

same  ship  as  the  convicts.  (Alex-  not  soj,  "Good  people,  go  back 

ander  toFelham,  April  11, 1799.)  to  your  own  oountrj  ;  it  iB  there 

This  argmnent  was  put  ver;  grn-  7011  can  bast  preseTve  its  peace ; 

phioally  in  one  of  the  speeches  England  wants  yon  not,  but  Ire- 

ot  ParEOoa.    '  Suppose  any  man  land  does  "  ? '     (Coote's  History 

of  plain  nnderstauding  shoold  of  the  Umon,  p.  303.) 
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niisforttme  of  this  kingdom,  with  respect  to  the  tenaotry, 
is  the  large  class  of  middlemen  who  intervene  between 
the  owner  and  the  actual  occupier,  '  and  these  are 
mostly  to  be  found  on  the  eatatea  of  absentees,'  What- 
ever may  be  the  case  in  other  countries,  in  Ireland,  at 
least,  the  example  of  the  upper  ranks  is  the  most 
effectual  means  of  promoting  good  morals  and  habits 
among  the  lower  orders,  and  there  is  no  country  upon 
earth  where  the  guiding,  softening,  aud  restraining  in- 
fluence of  a  loyal  resident  gentry,  is  of  more  vital  im- 
portance. If  every  estate  and  every  village  possessed 
a  wise,  juet,  and  moderate  resident  gentleman,  the 
people  would  soon  learn  to  obey  and  venerate  the  law. 
But  the  new  English  policy  was  to  sweep  out  of  the 
country  a  great  portion  of  the  very  class  on  which  ita 
progress  in  civilisation  and  loyalty  mainly  depended ; 
ta  diminish  the  power  of  those  who  remained,  and  to 
throw  the  country  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
landjobbers  and  agents.  Complaints  of  neglect  of  duty 
were  often  brought  i^ainat  the  Church.  Was  the 
standard  of  duty  Ukely  to  rise,  when  the  bishops  were 
withdrawn  from  their  dioceses  for  eight  months  in  the 
year  ?  Was  it  credible,  '  that  a  Parliament,  unac- 
quainted with  the  local  circumstances  of  a  kingdom 
which  it  never  sees,  at  too  great  a  distance  to  receive 
communication  or  information  for  administering  in 
tune  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people,  or  to  guard 
against  excesses  or  discontents,  can  be  more  capable  of 
acting  beneficially  than  the  one  which,  being  on  the 
Bpot,  is  acquainted  with  the  habits,  prejudices,  and 
dispositions  of  the  people  ? ' 

Foster  then  proceeded  to  dilate  upon  the  import- 
ance of  a  resident  Parliament  in  repressing  disaffection 
and  rebellion.  In  this,  as  in  every  part  of  his  career, 
he  assumed  as  a  fundamental  and  essential  condition 
of  Irish  self-government,  that  the  power  of  Parliament 
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should  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  claBsea  that  were 
unquestionably  loyal,  and  who  represented  the  property 
of  the  country ;  and  he  maintained  that  the  moral 
weight,  and  the  strong  power  of  organisation  and  con- 
trol, which  an  Irish  Parliament  gave  thera,  were  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  volunteer  movement  was  not 
a  movement  of  disaffection,  but  there  was  a  moment 
'  when  their  great  work  was  effected,  and  by  the  indis- 
creetness  of  a  few  leaders  their  zeal  was  misled,  and 
they  began  to  exercise  the  functions  of  Parliament. 
We  spoke  out  firmly.  They  heard  our  voice  with 
effect,  and  took  our  advice  in  instantly  returning  to 
cultivate  the  blessings  of  peace.  .  .  ,  Personal  ch^ac- 
ter,  respect  to  individuals,  Opinion  of  their  attachment 
to  one  common  country,  all  impressed  an  awe  which 
was  irresistible.  .  .  .  Would  equal  firmness  in  a  Par- 
liament composed  five  parts  in  six  of  strangers,  sitting 
in  another  country,  have  had  the  same  effect  ? ' 

Then  came  the  great  rebellion  which  had  so  lately 
desolated  the  country.  Could  a  Parliament  sitting  in 
another  land  grapple  with  such  a  danger,  like  a  loyal 
Parliament  sitting  in  Dublin?  Would  it  have  the 
same  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  or 
the  same  moral  weight  with  the  people,  or  the  same 
promptitude  in  applying  stem  and  drastic  remedies  ? 
He  reminded  the  members  of  the  day  when  they  bad 
gone  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Castle  to  present  their 
address  of  loyalty,  and  of  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
which  their  attitude  had  aroused.  'It  animated  the 
loyal  spirit  which  crushed  the  rebellion  before  a  single 
soldier  could  arrive  from  England.'  Could  any  pro- 
cession of  a  United  Parliament  through  St.  James's 
Park  have  had  a  similar  moral  effect  in  Ireland  ?  '  The 
extraordinary,  but  wise  and  necessary  measure,  of  pro- 
claiming  martial   law,   required    the    concurrence  of 
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Parliament  to  support  the  Executive.  The  time  would 
have  passed  by  before  that  concurrence  could  have 
been  asked  for  and  received  from  London,  and  it  would 
have  given  a  faint  support  coining  from  strangers.' 
No  one  had  acknowledged  more  emphatically  than 
Lord  Camden,  how  largely  the  '  peculiar  promptitude, 
aiaerity,  and  unanimity  '  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons had  contributed  to  crush  the  rebellion,  and  to 
save  the  State,  and  to  place  it  in  a  condition  to  en- 
counter a  foreign  aa  well  as  a  domestic  enemy. 

The  removal  of  the  loyal  Parliament  which  so  effec- 
tually suppressed  the  rebellion,  would  undoubtedly  give 
a  new  encouragement  to  disaffection.  It  would  also 
almost  certainly  lead  to  an  era  of  greatly  increased 
taxation.  One  of  the  capital  advantages  of  Ireland 
during  the  eighteenth  century  was,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  lightly  taxed  countries  in  Europe.  The  speech 
of  Lord  Gastlereagh  clearly  foreshadowed  that  this  was 
now  to  change,  and  that  a  desire  to  make  Ireland  con- 
tribute in  an  increased  proportion  to  the  expenses  of 
the  Empire,  was  one  of  the  chief  motives  to  the  Union. 
'He  wants  an  Union  in  order  to  tax  you,  and  take 
your  money,  when  he  fears  your  own  representatives 
would  deem  it  improper,  and  to  force  regulations  on 
your  trade  which  your  own  Parliament  would  consider 
injurious  or  partial.' 

This  was  but  a  part  of  the  probable  effect  of  the 
Union  on  the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and 
Foster  examined  this  subject  with  a  fullness  of  detail 
and  illustration  to  which  it  is  wholly  impossible  in  a 
brief  sketch  to  do  adequate  justice.  He  dwelt  in  strong 
terms,  but  not  in  stronger  ones  than  Clare  and  Cooke 
had  already  used,'  or  than  Castlereagh  afterwards  em- 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  495,  496. 
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ployed,'  on  tbe  great  and  msnifeet  progress  in  material 
prosperity  that  Had  accompanied  the  latter  days  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  It  had  been  its  work  '  to  raise  this 
kingdom  into  prosperity,  and  keep  it  in  a  steady  and 
rapid  advance,  even  beyond  the  utmost  hopes  of  its 
warmest  advocates.'  He  quoted  the  recent  language 
of  Parliament  itself,  declaring  in  an  address  to  Lord 
Comwallis,  'that  under  his  Majesty's  benevolent  aus- 
pices bis  kingdom  of  Ireland  had  risen  to  a  height  of 
prosperity  unhoped  for  and  unparalleled  in  any  former 
era ; '  and  he  proceeded  to  ai^e,  with  great  ingenuity 
and  knowledge,  that  the  latter  progrees  of  Ireland  with 
her  separate  Parliament  had  been  more  rapid  than  that 
of  Scotland  under  the  Union,  And  this  progress  was 
chiefly  accomplished  under  the  Constitution  of  1782, 
'  It  has  not  only  secured,  but  absolutely  showered  down 
upon  you  more  blessings,  more  trade,  more  affluence, 
than  ever  fell  to  your  lot  in  double  the  space  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  its  attainment.'  '  The  general 
export  rose  in  seventy-eight  years  to  1782  from  one  to 
five,  and  in  fourteen  yeai-a  after  1782  from  five  to  ten. 
The  linen  export  in  the  seventy-eight  years  rose  from 
one  to  thirty-two,  and  in  the  last  fourteen  years  from 
thirty-two  to  eighty-eight,  so  that  the  general  export 
rose  as  much  in  the  last  fourteen  years  as  it  had  done 
not  only  during  the  preceding  seventy-eight  years,  but 
during  all  time  preceding ;  and  the  linen  increased  in 
the  last  fourteen  years  very  nearly  to  treble  the  amount 
of  what  it  had  been  before.'  He  interred  from  this, 
that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  essentially  sound,  that 
if  she  were  only  wise  enough  to  abstain  from  experi- 
ment, industry  and  wealth  must  increase,  and  civilisa- 

'  In  an  Iiish  debate  Id  1803,  happiness   in    the   lost    fifteen 

Costlereagh  said ;  '  No  Power  in  years,  than  that  part  of  the  Bri- 

Earope   had  made  more  rapid  tisb  Empire  [Ireland]  had  done.' 

strides  in  wealth   and   general  (Pari.  Eittory,  iiivi.  1709.) 
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tion  and  meliorated  maimers  must  follow  in  their 
(rain. 

It  was  said  that  this  material  progresB  was  either 
not  due  to  political  causes,  or  not  due  to  the  action  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  That  political  causes  had  largely 
produced  the  depression  that  preceded  it,  Foster  said, 
no  one  at  least  could  doubt.  No  United  Irishman 
indeed  had  ever  described  more  severely  the  character 
and  the  effects  of  English  commercial  policy  in  Ireland, 
than  William  Htt  in  his  speeches  on  the  commercial 
propositions  of  1785.  '  Until  these  very  few  years,'  he 
had  said, '  the  system  had  been  that  of  debarring  Ireland 
from  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  her  own  resources, 
to  make  the  kingdom  completely  subservient  to  the 
intereata  and  opulence  of  tiiis  country,  without  suf- 
fering her  to  share  in  the  bounties  of  nature  and  the 
industiy  of  her  citizens,'  for  Great  Britain  till  very 
recently  had  '  never  looked  upon  her  growth  and  pro- 
sperity as  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire  at 
Urge.'  By  simply  repealing  its  own  restricting  laws, 
Che  English  Parliament  had  no  doubt  given  a  great 
impulse  to  Irish  progress,  but  the  more  liberal  policy 
of  the  English  Parliament  was  largely  due  to  the 
vigour  which  the  Octennial  Act  had  infused  into  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland.  And  in  other  ways  the  action 
of  that  Parliament  had  been  more  direct.  It  gave  the 
export  bounties,  which  placed  our  linen  trade  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  British,  '  whereas  till  then  our 
linen  was  ezport«d  from  Britain  .  .  .  under  a  disad- 
vantage of  5i  per  cent.'  It  supported  powerfully  and 
efficacioualy  the  demands  of  the  Executive  on  Portugal 
for  the  full  participation  of  Ireland  in  the  Methuen 
Trealy.  During  forty  years  the  victualling  trade  of 
Ireland  had  been  harassed  and  restricted  by  twenty- 
G}nr  embargoes,  one  of  which  lasted  three  years,  until 
'Parliament  took  up  the  subject.    The  embargo  ceased, 

VOL.  V.  T 
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and  none  haa  appeared  to  oppress  you  from  that  day.' ' 
And  finally  it  was  Parliament  which,  by  the  bounties 
on  com,  gafe  the  first  great  impulse  to  Irish  agri- 
culture. All  this  was  due  to  the  Constitution  of  1782, 
which  '  gave  freedom  to  our  Parliament,  and  with  it  the 
power  of  protection,'  Could  the  commercial  interesta 
of  the  country  be  equally  trusted  to  a  Parliament  which 
was  dependent,  or  to  a  Parliament  in  which  the  Irish 
members  were  hopelessly  outnumbered  ? 

It  might  be  said,  that '  you  would  depend  on  the 
articles  you  may  frame,  to  secure  your  trade  and  your 
purse.'  It  was  answered,  that  the  very  doctrine  of  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament,  which  was  now  so  con- 
stantly urged,  and  which  was  necessary  to  juetiiy  the 
Union,  reduced  its  articles  to  mere  waste  paper.  The 
United  Parliament  will  have  the  power  to  alter  or 
abrogate  any  article  of  the  Union  which  it  pleases,  to 
abolish  bounties,  to  amalgamate  debts,  or  to  raise  the 
level  of  taxation  aa  it  desires,  and  a  minority  of  a 
hundred  Irish  members  will  have  no  power  to  stay  its 
decision. 

Foster  then  proceeded  at  great  length,  and  with 
great  amplitude  of  illustration,  to  examine  in  succes- 
sion the  different  industries  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  measure.  The  growth  of  EngHah  manufactures  in 
Ireland,  aa  a  result  of  the  Union,  he  believed  to  be 
wholly  chimerical.  He  argued  in  much. detail  that 
neither  the  woollen,  nor  the  iron,  nor  the  cotton,  nor 
the  pottery  manufhctures  of  England,  were  likely  to 
take  any  considerable  root  in  Ireland,  and  he  especially 
combated  the  prediction,  which  had  much  influence  in 
Munster,  that  Cork  would  rise  after  the  Union  to  un- 

>  A  Temarkable  paper  on  the  chair,  Edmnnd  PeT7,  and  Bent  to 

effect  ot  Bome  of  these  embargoes  Englood.    Bee  Grattan'a  Li/e,  L 

on  Irish  prosperi^,  was  drawn  3S4-3S8. 
apb;  Foster's  predecessor  in  th« 
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precedented  prosperity.  He  proceeded  then  to  consider 
the  contention  of  Pitt,  that  the  Irish  linen  manufacture 
was  wholly  dependent  on  the  encouragement  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  it  was  the  policy  of  England,  and  not 
anything  done  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  that  had  pro- 
duced the  great  and  undoubted  commei'cial  prosperity 
of  the  last  few  years.  This  line  of  ai^ument  Foster 
very  strongly  deprecated.  The  two  countries,  he  said, 
were  so  closely  connected,  that  each  could  greatly  assist 
or  greatly  injure  the  other,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
detrimental  to  a  true  Union  than  to  sow  between  them, 
by  idle  bo^ts  or  threats,  a  spirit  of  commercial  jealousy 
or  distrust.  Ireland  owed  very  much  to  England,  but 
the  bene&t  was  reciprocal,  for  it  was  proved  by  official 
statistics,  that  in  1797  the  export  of  English  manu- 
fectnres  to  Ireland  alone  was  more  than  one-third  of 
the  value  of  the  export  of  those  manufactures  to  all  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Was  it  likely  that  Great  Britain 
ffoald  quarrel  with  such  a  customer?  Independently 
of  the  historical  fact  that  the  encouragement  of  the 
linen  trade  was  intended  as  a  compensation  for  the 
iniqnitous  suppression  of  the  Irish  wool  trade,  it  was 
not  true  that  Irish  linen  depended  on  English  bounties 
and  encouragement.  At  the  time  when  he  spoke,  the 
linen  trade  was  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  prosperity, 
Irish  linens  had  very  recently  risen  thirty-five  per  cent, 
above  their  usual  v^ue,  '  and  yet  the  British  merchants 
are  so  anxious  to  purchase  them,  that  they  are  even 
securing  them  on  the  greens  before  they  can  go  to 
market,'  '  Irish  linens  do  not  monopolise  the  British 
market  by  means  of  the  duty  [on  foreign  linen],  and 
could  at  present  find  their  way  there,  even  if  there  was 
no  duty  on  the  foreign,'  '  In  no  place  are  we  protected 
gainst  German  linen  except  in  Britain,  and  yet  ours 
is  finding  its  way  almost  everywhere,'  'Our  linens 
beat  the  German  and  the  Russian  in  the  American 
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markets.  They  are  preferred  even  to  the  Scotch,  and 
no  nation  can  bring  the  fabric  to  the  perfection  we  do, 
not  so  much  perhaps  from  superior  skill,  as  from  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  our  climate  for  bleaching.' 

Such  a  trade  could  ceitainly  exist  and  flourish 
without  the  support  of  Great  Britain.  That  England 
by  a  protective  policy  directed  against  Ireland,  could 
inflict  much  injury  on  her,  was  no  doubt  true,  but  those 
who  rashly  counselled  such  a  policy  should  learn  to 
dread  the  consequences  of  changing  the  course  of  manu- 
facture by  forced  measures,  and  should  remember  that 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  people  will  not  remain  idle, 
'  England  raised  the  woollen  manufactory  here  by  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  Irish  provisions,  and  she 
eatablished  the  woollen  manufactory  aftenvards  in 
Prance  by  destroying  the  child  of  her  own  creation  in 
Ireland.  Should  she  attempt  and  prevail  in  prohibiting 
our  linen  to  her  porta,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what 
ports  we  may  find,  what  returns  we  may  get,  and  in 
those  how  much  of  what  she  now  euppKes  us  with,  may 
be  included.' 

These  words  came  vrith  an  especial  weight  from  a 
statesman,  who  was  the  acknowledged  master  of  all 
questions  relating  to  the  commercial  condition  of  Ire- 
land— a  statesman  whose  life  had  been  largely  spent 
in  harmonising  the  commercial  systems  of  the  two 
countries.  Nor  was  there  less  weight  in  the  language 
in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  extreme  danger  of  persist- 
ing in  such  a  measure  as  the  Union,  in  opposition  to 
the  genuine  sentiment  of  the  intelligent  portion  of  the 
nation.  '  Let  the  silly  attempt,'  he  said, '  to  encourage 
its  revival  by  getting  resolutions  privately  signed  for  ifc, 
be  abandoned.  If  you  doubt  the  general  execration  in 
which  it  is  held,  call  the  counties.  Take  their  sense  at 
public  meetings,  instead  of  preventing  those  meetings 
lest  bhe  general  sense  should  be  known,  and  put  an  end 
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to  all  the  idle  and  silly  tricks  of  circulating  stories,  that 
this  gentleman  or  that  gentleman  has  changed  his 
mind.'  '  The  Union  of  Scotland  was  recommended  to 
prevent  separation — we  oppose  the  proposed  Union 
from  the  same  motive.' 

A  mere  stetch,  such  as  I  have  given,  can  do  little 
justice  to  a  speech  which  took  more  than  four  hours  in 
its  delivery,  and  was  afterwards  published  in  a  pamphlet 
of  no  less  than  113  closely  printed  pages.  It  should  be 
compared  with  the  great  speech  of  Pitt,  which  if;  was 
intended  to  answer,  and  it  will  not  suffer  by  the  com- 
parison. It  had  a  wide  and  eerioua  influence  on  opinion, 
not  only  from  its  great  intrinsic  merits,  but  also  from 
the  high  character  and  position  of  its  author ;  from  his 
evident  disinterestedness ;  and  from  the  confidential 
place  he  had  held  for  so  many  years  in  the  Government 
of  the  country. 

There  were  but  few  other  proceedings  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1799  that  need  delay  our  attention.  The 
Indemnity  Act,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Tipperary,  which  chiefly  produced  it,  have 
been  elsewhere  considered.  The  Act  was  warmly  re- 
commended by  Lord  Caatlereagh,  and  there  is,  I  believe, 
no  evidence  that  he  seriously  disapproved  of  the  conduct 
of  Fitzgerald.'  A  very  remarkable  and  somewhat 
obscure  episode,  however,  took  place  about  this  time  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  deserves  some  notice. 

We  have  seen  that  the  College  of  Maynooth,  though 
buUt  by  a  parliamentary  grant,  had  not  at  first  any 
fixed  or  recognised  endowment  from  the  State,  The 
grant,  however,  of  8,000i.,  which  had  been  voted  in 
1795,  was  followed  in  the  three  next  years  by  addi- 
tional grants  amounting  together  to  27,OOOi,*    Bat  in 
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1799,  in  consequence  of  negotiations  entered  into  with 
Archbishop  Troy,  and  some  other  leading  members  of 
the  Catholic  body,  the  Government  determined  to  place 
the  college  on  a  firmer  basis,  by  providing  it  with  a 
permanent  annual  endowment  of  8,000Z.  which  was  to 
be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  ediicating  200  students.' 
The  measure,  like  most  others  at  this  time,  was  in 
reality  taken  mainly  for  the  sake  of  winning  support 
for  the  Union,'  and  the  Government  do  not  appear  to 
have  anticipated  any  serious  resistance,  or  to  have 
encountered  any  in  the  Commons ;  but  when  the  Bill 
came  before  the  Peers,  it  met  with  a  most  unexpected 
fate.  Lord  Clare,  without  having  given  the  smallest 
hint  of  his  intention  either  to  Cornwallis  or  to  Castle- 
reagh,  rose  to  oppose  it.  He  appears  from  the  begin- 
ning to  have  detested  the  institution,  and  he  now 
maintained  that  its  evils  could  only  be  palliated  by 
introducing  into  the  seminary  a  lay  element  of  sons  of 
Catholic  gentry,  who  might  liberalise  the  sacerdotal 
students  by  their  contact  and  manners,  and  also  by 
insisting  on  the  students  paying  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  expense  of  their  education.  Maynooth,  he  com- 
plained, was  a  purely  sacerdotal  institution ;  the  educa- 
tion was  gratuitous;  the  future  priesthood  of  Ireland 
would  in  consequence  be  drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the 
population,  and  he  spoke  in  terms  of  bitter  invective  of 
tJie  recent  conduct  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  dividing  as 
much  as  possible  the  Catholics  from  the  Protestants. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Chancellor  was  almost 
omnipotent,  and  on  his  motion  the  proposal  that  the 
Bill  should  go  into  committee  was  rejected  by  twenty- 
five  to  one, 

'  ComwaUis  Correspondence,  was  made  tor  the  jeat  1799  in 

iii.91,  372.  the  Irish  Parliameut,  it  woamach 

'LordCiwtlereaBheays:'When  more  intant  on  the  qiiosUon  of 

^  the  grant  to  the  Cnthdio  College  the  Union  tbna  on  the  intem&I 


im.      glare's  opposition  to  maynooth. 
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lliis  was  a  complete  and  most  unwelcome  surprise 
to  the  Government,  and  it  tihreatened  very  seriously 
to  disturb  their  negotiations  witli  the  Catholics.  The 
belief  was  soon  widely  spread  that  it  was  intended  to 
al)oli&h  Maynooth,  but  Castlereagh  at  once  disavowed 
sny  such  intention,  and  in  the  following  year  a  grant, 
wMeh  the  Government  desired,  was  duly  voted  with  a 
Bill  slightly  altering  the  administration  of  the  College, 
and  Clare  took  a  leading  part  in  supporting  it.  "Hie 
cause  of  his  very  extraordinary  conduct  in  1799  must 
be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  He  himself  wrote  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  that  he  was  convinced  that  if  Maynooth  on 
its  existing  lines  received  a  permanent  legislative  sanc- 
tion, it  would  enable  the  Popish  prelates  of  Ireland  to 
subvert  its  Government  in  ten  years.'  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  believed  by  many  that  other 
motives  influenced  Ms  decision.*      Perhaps  the  most 


371.) 

I  CompBTB  the  atatemeDts  of 
ComwoUis,  Clare,  and  Castle- 
tesgh  in  the  ComwaUii  Corre- 
tpondertee,  Wi.  90-92,  371-376  ; 
CaiUereagh  CorrapmdoKe,  iii. 
877-379. 

'  Sir  Babert  Peel,  many  yeara 
later,  wrote  to  Croker;  'As  to 
four  second  point,  the  rejection 
ot  the  BiU  in  1799, 1  believe  at 
ItuB  moment  no  hamao  being 
bat  myBelf  knows  the  real  truth 
on  that  point.  It  was  an  act  ol 
sheer  miscbiet  and  mutiny  of 
Lard  Clare,  who,  perhapa,  then 
hid  a  foieaight  o[  dimirdslied 
inSaence  on  the  passing  of  the 
Aet  at  Union.  He  rejected  the 
Bill  nithont  oonununicaiion  with 
the  Irish  OoTeniment  Lord 
Castlereagh  gave  an  assurance 


in  the  Commons,  as  yon  will 
perceive,  that  no  prejudice  to 
the  College  should  arise  from  the 
proceedings  in  the  Loids.'  (Cro- 
ker Correspondence,  2nd  ed.  iii. 
B3.)  In  1801,  Claie,  oontrar;  to 
the  wish  ot  the  other  membeia  of 
the  Ooiernment,  tried  to  proonre 
the  admisaion  of  lay  students 
into  Maynooth,  and  there  was  a 
somewhat  angry  dispute.  Lord 
Hardwicke  wrote  :  '  Whether 
Lord  Clare  haa  taken  the  part 
he  haa  from  spleen  or  dislike  to 
the  Government,  or  from  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  right  to  do  so, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 
...  It  would  be  very  curious  if, 
after  all  that  has  passed,  Lord 
Clare  should  be  attempting  to 
acquire  popularity  with  the 
CathoUcs  at  the  expense  of  the 
Oovemment.  He  seems  to  me, 
with  a  great  share  ot  olevemess 
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probable  was  a  desire  to  show  the  Government  that  if 
they  tried  to  carry  the  Union  by  making  conceBaione  to 
the  Catholics,  and  sacrificing  the  party  of  the  ascen- 
dency, they  might  encounter  a  most  formidable  and 
uncompromising  opposition. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland,  had  at  this  time  created 
a  very  real  and  widespread  anxiety  and  irritation  among 
men  who  were  neither  Orangemen  nor  sympathisers 
with  Orangemen,  and  that  these  feelings  were  not  solely 
or  even  mainly  due  to  the  part  taken  by  some  priests  in 
the  rebellion.  The  great  clerical  reaction  throughout 
Europe,  which  followed  the  French  Revolution,  might 
be  already  discerned  in  Ireland  in  an  increased  strin- 
gency of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  was  directly 
calculated  to  deepen  the  divisions  of  Irish  life.  Much 
irritation  had  been  created  on  the  eve  of  the  rebellion 
by  a  pastoral  of  Dr.  Hussey,  commenting  on  some  cases 
in  which  Catholic  soldiers  are  stated  to  have  been 
obliged  to  attend  Protestant  worship.  The  grievance 
appears  to  have  been  a  real  one,'  but  it  was  said  that 
the  time  and  manner  in  which  it  was  denounced  were 
eminently  fitted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disaffection  and 
division  in  the  army. 

More  serious  complaints  were  made,  that  the  priests 
were  forcing  Catholic  parents,  by  threats  of  excommu- 
nication and  deprivation  of  all  the  benefits  and  blessings 
of  the  Church,  to  withdraw  their  children  from  Pro- 
testant schools.  It  was  obviously  intended,  it  was  said, 
to  bring  into  the  hands  of  the  priests  the  education  of 
all  the  lower  orders  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the 
worst  enemy  of  Ireland  could  not  devise  a  more  effectual 

and  vivacity,  to  be  very  deficient  '  See  on  this  subject  the  Sub- 
In  coDBislency  and  pieciaioQ  in  stance  of  Ike  Speech  of  Sir  J. 
Mb  idea*.'  [ComwallU  Corre-  Hippislcy,  May  18,  IBIO,  pp. 
apondence,  iii.  907,  8G8.)  60  -52. 
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Bcbeme  for  keeping  the  Irieb  Catholics  a  distinct  people, 
maintMning  eternal  enmity  and  hatred  between  them 
and  the  Protestant  body,  and  counteracting  that  liberal 
intercourse  which  tolerant  laws  and  tolerant  manners 
had  of  late  years  established  between  them.  'This,'  it 
was  added, '  was  precisely  the  same  tyranny  of  which 
the  Catholics  had  themselves  so  long  complained,  as 
violating  the  first  principles  of  nature,  by  denying  the 
parent  the  right  of  educating  his  children  as  seemed 
best  to  himself,'  and  the  priests  were  far  more  inexor- 
able in  enforcing  the  spiritual  penalties,  than  the 
Legislature  had  ever  been  in  enforcing  temporal  ones. 
In  the  late  rebellion  there  had  been  alarming  signs  that 
when  fanaticism  was  aroused.  Catholic  servants  in  Pro- 
testant houses  could  not  be  trusted,  and  that  they 
looked  upon  their  masters. as  aliens  and  reprobat*es. 
Few  tilings,  it  was  said,  had  done  so  much  to  produce 
this  feeling  as  the  inexorable  refusal  of  absolution  and 
the  sacraments,  by  which  the  priests  now  punished  any 
Catholic  servant  who  attended  the  family  prayers  of  his 
Prot«stant  master,  even  when  it  was  perfectly  notorious 
that  those  prayers  contained  nothing  in  the  smallest 
degree  hostile  to  the  Catholic  faith.  In  the  English 
Church  the  power  of  excommunication  had  long  been 
disused ;  and  even  when  it  was  employed,  it  was  exer- 
cised only  under  the  strict  superintendence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  In  Ireland  it  was  lavishly  em- 
ployed, and  it  was  made  the  instrument  of  atrocious 
tyranny.  It  was  especially  made  use  of  to  punish  all 
Roman  Catholics  who  entered  a  Protestant  church, 
assisted  at  a  Protestant  sermon,  or  received  any  kind 
of  moral  or  religious  instruction  from  a  Protestant 
minister.  '  The  excommunicated  person,'  wrote  a  Pro- 
testant bishop  of  very  moderate  opinions,  '  is  driven 
from  society ;  no  one  converses  with  him ;  no  one  serves, 
no  one  employs  him.*    The  Bishop  mentions  one  case, 
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whicli  had  come  under  his  personal  notice,  of  a  Catholic 
who  in  his  family  read  the  English  Bible,  and  who 
Bometimes  went  to  hear  a  sermon  in  a  Protestant 
church.  He  was  publicly  excommunicated,  and  the 
immediate  consequence  was,  that  he  lost  all  his  business 
as  house-painter,  and  was  reduced  to  poverty.  He  was 
often  advised  to  bring  an  action  for  damages  against 
the  priest,  but  he  knew  that  his  life  would  be  in  im- 
minent danger  if  he  did  so,  and  he  was  at  last  obliged 
to  fly  from  the  countiy. 

It  appeared  to  many  Protestants,  that  a  tyranny 
not  less  crushing  or  degrading  than  the  old  penal  laws 
was  growing  up  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  might  one  day 
become  a  grave  danger  to  the  State.  It  was  repre- 
sented that  with  the  home  education  of  ihe  priests, 
their  numbers  would  certaiiJy  increase ;  that  the 
bishops,  not  content  with  Maynooth,  were  establishing 
seminaries  for  priests  in  almost  every  diocese ;  that  in 
the  government  of  Maynooth  the  Protestant  element 
was  little  more  than  formal,  and  had  no  real  power.' 
A  numerous  priesthood,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  peasant 
class ;  educated  on  a  separate  and  monastic  system ; 
uncontrolled  and  unendowed  by  the  State,  and  exer^ 
cising  an  enormous  influence  over  an  ignorant  and  dis- 
aflected  people,  might  hereafter  play  a  formidable  part 
in  Irish  politics.  The  attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1799  may  have  been  largely  influenced  by  such 
fears. 

The  other  incident  which  must  be  noticed  in  this 
session,  was  of  a  very  different  kind.  Colonel  Cole, 
one  of  the   members   for   Ennisldllen,   who   was    an 

'  See  a  very  remarkable  letter  Mavsooth,  nad  does  not  appear 

from  tha  Bishop   of  Meath  to  to  nava  approved  of  the  act  of 

Iiord    CaBttereagh,    Casllereagh  the  Eousa  ot  Lords  in  rejecting 

Coneipondence,  it.  282-2gi.  The  tha  vote. 
Biahop  was  strong);  in  lavonr  of 
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Opponent  of  the  Union,  had  been  ordered  to  join  his 
regiment  in  Malta;  he  aocordingly  desired,  in  the 
UBual  way,  to  vacate  his  seat,  and  it  was  known  that  a 
prominent  anti-Unionist  would  take  his  place.  Seats 
in  the  Irish  Parliament  were  vacated  by  the  grant  of  a 
nominal  office  called  the  Eacheatorghip  of  Munster, 
which  corresponded  to  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  in  Eng- 
land. In  both  countries  the  office  was  granted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  though  a  single  case  was  discovered 
in  Ireland  in  which  it  had  been  refused.  It  was  the 
main  object,  however,  of  the  Government  to  pack  the 
Parliament  with  supporters  of  the  Union,  and  accord- 
ingly Comwallis,  who  granted  the  Escheatorship  in- 
variably, and  without  question,  in  all  cases  in  which 
an  Unionist  was  likely  to  be  returned,  took  the  extra- 
ordinary course  of  refiiaing  it  to  Colonel  Cole,  and  to 
another  member  whose  seat  would  be  filled  by  an  anti- 
Unionist.  His  act  was  defended  on  the  ground  that 
the  bestowal  of  Crown  offices  was  within  the  sole  and 
imquestioned  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ;  but  an  Oppo- 
sition powerful  in  talent  and  character  maintained, 
that  such  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  was  a  gross 
abuse,  and  a  glaring  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  independent  element  in  the  House 
appears  to  have  been  strongly  with  them,  and  an 
address,  requesting  the  Crown  to  grant  a  pension  to 
Colonel  Cole,  which,  by  disqualifying  him  from  sitting 
in  the  House,  would  vacate  Lis  seat,  was  moved  by 
John  Claudius  Beresford.  The  Government  succeeded 
in  defeating  it  by  a  motion  for  adjournment,  but  their 
majority  was  only  fifteen,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland 
intimated  that  for  the  future  it  would  be  better  to 
follow  the  rule  adopted  in  England.' 
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Tbe  conduct  of  the  Government  in  this  matter 
clearly  showed  their  determination  at  all  hazards  to 
persevere.  In  April  an  address  in  favour  of  the  Union 
passed  through  both  of  the  British  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment almost  without  opposition,  after  debates  which 
added  little  to  the  weight  of  argument,  but  much  to 
the  weight  of  authority  in  its  favour.  The  remarkable 
concurrence  of  opinion  among  those  who  had  been 
personally  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Ireland, 
that  a  speedy  Union  was  essential  to  the  security  and 
continuance  of  the  connection,  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Government.  In  the  English 
debates  in  this  and  the  succeeding  year,  Carlisle,  West- 
morland, Portland,  Camden,  and  Buckingham,  who 
had  all  been  Lords  Lieutenant,  and  Kobart,  Auckland, 
and  Douglass,  who  had  all  been  Chief  Secretaries,  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  an  Union.  Lord  Pitzwilliam, 
however,  and  Geueral  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  been  Chief 
Secretary  in  the  Administration  of  Portland,  took  the 
other  side,  the  first  dwelling  chiefiy  on  the  inopportune- 
ness  of  the  moment  for  introducing  so  extensive  a 
change,  and  the  second  maintaining  the  acknowledged 
finality  of  the  constitutional  compact  of  1782. 

Very  few  of  the  seceding  Whigs  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  be  present  during  these  debates,  and  only  three 
somewhat  obscure  peers  signed  the  protest  against  the 
address.  Lord  Moira  in  one  House,  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  in  the  other,  denounced  the  whole  recent  Irish 
policy  of  the  Government  with  great  violence,  and  the 
former  declared  that  the  Union  in  Ireland  was  viewed 
'  by  the  nation  at  large,  with  an  abhorrence  amounting 
almost  to  a  degree  of  frenzy,'  A  more  temperate,  and 
therefore  a  more  impressive  speech,  was  made  by  Lord 
Darnley,  who  was  a  great  Irish  proprietor.  He  believed 
that  a  legislative  Union  between  the  two  countries  was 
in  itself  desirable ;  but  he  warned  the  ministers  that 
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they  most  Eerionel^  nnderrated  the  opposibion  to  it  io 
Ireland.  '  Englishmen,'  he  said,  '  are  disposed  to 
measare  ererything  by  the  standard  of  their  own 
Goantiy,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious 
wien  applied  to  Ireland.  I  really  believe  that,  in 
many  respects,  the  inhabitants  of  no  two  coantries  on 
the  ftice  of  the  globe  are  so  essentially  different.' 
English  Ministers,  he  continued,  were  entirely  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  opposition  to  the  Union 
in  Ireland  represented  merely  a  faction  or  a  cabal. 
'Unless  I  am  very  much  deceived,  it  speaks  almost  the 
united  sense  of  the  whole  Irish  nation— not  indeed  of 
the  whole  nation  taken  numerically,  for  unfortunately 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  Ireland  is  incapable 
of  forming  any  adequate  judgment  on  this  or  any 
other  subject ;  and  if  they  were,  their  minds  are  so 
tainted  with  the  poison  of  French  principles  .  ,  .  that 
their  opinion  would  be  of  bub  little  value  as  applied  to 
the  question.  I  speak  not  therefore  of  them,  but  of 
the  middle  ranks  of  every  description  throughout  the 
country,  the  country  gentlemen,  the  yeomen,  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  the  learned  bodies  .  .  .  the 
strength  and  sinew  of  the  country,  the  zealous  friends 
of  British  connection  ,  .  .  these,  I  fear,  are  your 
opponents.  .  .  .  Nothing  which  I  have  seen  or  heard, 
induces  me  to  believe  that  this  most  respectable  and 
important  part  of  the  Irish  nation  is  not  decidedly 
hostile  to  every  idea  of  Union.' ' 

Very  little  was  said  in  reply  to  these  represen- 
tations, but  one  speaker  dilated  on  the  many  signs  of 
unpopularity  that  had  attended  and  followed  the  Scotch 
Union,  and  had  not  prevented  that  act  from  being  a 
signal  blessing  to  both  countries.  The  addresses,  how- 
ever, of  the  two  English  Houses  of  Parliament  in  favour 
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of  the  Union  had  a  considerable  moral  effect,  and  the 
speech  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  closing  the  Beasion 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  on  June  1,  clearly  evinced  the 
determination  of  the  Government  to  push  on  the 
measure.  The  fact  that  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
had  emphatically  condemned  it  in  its  very  first  stage 
was  not  even  referred  to,  but  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
stated  that  he  had  received  his  Majesty's  particular 
commands  to  acquaint  them  with  the  addresses  and 
resolntiouB  of  the  two  Houses  in  England.  He  added, 
that  the  King  would  receive  the  greatest  satisfactton 
in  witnessing  the  accomplishment  of  the  Union,  and 
that  for  his  own  part,  if  he  were  able  '  to  contribute  in 
the  smallest  degree  to  the  success  of  this  great  measure,' 
he  would  consider  the  labours  and  anxieties  of  a  life 
devoted  to  the  public  service,  amply  repaid.' 

In  addition  to  the  Union,  there  were  two  other 
measures  which  the  English  Government  was  extremely 
anxious  to  carry.  One  of  them  was  the  imposition  of 
an  income  tax  on  Ireland,  like  that  of  England.  The 
other  was  a  law  similar  to  one  which  had  just  passed 
in  England,  enabling  the  King  to  take  10,000  men 
out  of  the  Irish  militia  for  the  purpose  of  foreign  ser- 
vice.* Oastlereagh  and  OomwalUs  warned  them  that 
it  would  be  most  dangerous  to  connect  these  measures 
with  the  Union,  and  the  latter  measure  appeared  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  existing  condition  of  Ireland 
altogether  unsafe.  It  was,  at  one  time,  in  contempla- 
tion to  summon  Parliament  for  an  October  session,  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  an  income  tax  prior  to  an 
Union,^  but  this  intention  was  ultimately  abandoned. 
It  was  perceived  that  it  would  interrupt  the  measures 

^  Btm&rA' aCoHectaneaPoUHca,  i^umdence,  iii.  133. 
iii.  488-490.  '  Casllereagh  Corre^gondence, 

'  Gastlereagh  Correapcmdence,  li.  371, 272. 
li,  350,  261;  CorwooUts  Corre- 
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which  the  Government  were  taking  to  create  a  parlia- 
mentary majority  for  the  Union,  and  to  this  great  end 
ill  their  efforte  and  policies  were  now  subordinated. 
Seven  months  and  a  half  were  accordingly  allowed  to 
pass  before  Parliament  was  again  summoned,  and  in 
this  interval  the  tasV  of  securing  a  majority  was  accom- 
plished. 
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CHAPTER  Sin, 

THE  DMION, 

Part  n. 

The  kind  of  negotiation  into  whicii  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  at  this  time  compelled  to  enter,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  distasteful  to  Ms  frank,  honourable,  soldier-like 
character,  and  his  correspondence  shows  that  he  was 
under  no  illusion  about  the  nature  of  hia  task,  or  about 
the  real  motives,  opinions,  and  dispositions  of  hia  sop- 
portera.  '  The  political  jobbing  of  this  country,'  he 
writes, '  gets  the  better  of  me.  It  has  ever  been  the 
wish  of  my  life  to  avoid  this  dirty  business,  and  I  am 
now  involved  in  it  beyond  all  bearing.  .  .  .  How  I  long 
to  kick  those  whom  my  public  duty  obliges  me  to 
court ! '  '  My  occupation  is  now  of  the  most  unpleasant 
nature,  negotiating  and  jobbing  with  the  most  corrupt 
people  under  heaven,  I  despise  and  hate  myself  every 
hour,  for  engaging  in  such  dirty  work,  and  am  sup- 
ported only  by  the  reflection,  that  without  an  Union  the 
BritiBh  Empire  must  be  dissolved.'  He  recalled,  as 
applicable  to  himself,  the  bitter  lines  in  which  Swift 
had  painted  the  demon  Viceroy,  scattering  in  corrup- 
tion the  contributions  of  the  damned,  and  then  com- 
plaining that  his  budget   was  too   small ; '    and  he 

'  So,  to  effect  his  monarch's  ends, 
From  Hell  a  Vicero;  devil  BBcends, 
Hia  budgot  with  aomiptiooE  eramm'd, 
The  aoQtrlbations  of  the  damned; 
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repeated  once  more, '  Nothing  but  the  conviction  that 
an  Union  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
Britisb  Empire,  could  make  me  endnre  the  shocking 
task  which  is  imposed  on  me.'  That  the  majority 
which  ultimately  carried  the  Union,  was  not  an  hon^b 
uajoiity  expressing  honest  opinions,  he  most  clearly 
Baw.  '  The  nearer  the  great  event  approaches,'  he 
irrote  almost  at  the  last  stage  of  the  discussion, '  the 
more  are  the  needy  and  interested  senators  alarmed  at 
the  effecta  it  may  possibly  have  on  their  interests  and 
the  provision  for  their  families,  and  I  believe  that  half  of 
owr  majority  would  be  at  least  as  much  delighted  as 
any  of  our  opponents,  if  the  measure  could  be  defeated.' ' 
In  the  face  of  such  declarations,  it  appears  to  me 
idle  to  dispute  the  essentially  corrupt  character  of  the 
means  by  which  the  Union  was  carried,  though  it  may 
be  tmly  said  that  selfish  motives,  and  even  positive 
corruption,  were  by  no  means  a  monopoly  of  its  sup- 
porters, and  though  there  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  some 
reasonable  doubt  about  the  particular  forms  of  bribery 
that  were  employed.  The  most  serious  feature  in  the 
parliamentary  debates  of  1799,  was  the  strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  by  the  county  members,  who 
represented  the  great  majority  of  the  free  constituen- 
cies of  Ireland,  who  on  all  normal  occasions  supported  the 
Government,  and  who  in  many  instances,  while  oppos- 
ing the  Union,  disclaimed  in  the  most  emphatic  terms 
any  intention  of  going  into  systematic  opposition.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  as  I  have  said,  attributed  their  attitude 

Which  with  (insparing  hand  he  slrows, 
Through  courts  &nd  Eeastes  as  he  goes ; 
And  then  at  Beelzebnb's  black  hall, 
Compluna  his  badget  is  too  small. 

A  Libel  tm  the  Bev.  Dr.  Delany  aiid 
his  Excellency  Lord  Carteret. 
'  CormoallU  Correspondence,  iii.  100-102, 323, 
VOL.  V,  0 

.t.cHiyli^ 
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largely  to  the  first  intention  of  the  Government  to 
diminisli  by  a  half  the  county  representation,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  retention  of  the  whole  of  that  represen- 
tation in  his  amended  schemej  and  the  greatly  enhanced 
dignity  attaching  to  a  seat  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
would  put  an  end  to  their  opposition.  But  in  this 
expectation  he  was  deceived.  Though  some  conapicn- 
oua  county  members  supported  the  Union,  the  large 
majority,  as  we  shall  see,  remained  to  the  end  ita 
opponents. 

The  main  power  in  Parliament,  however,  rested 
with  the  great  borough-owners,  and  bo  many  seats 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  that  the  task  of  the 
Government  was  not  a  very  formidable  one.  In  trath, 
when  we  consider  the  enormous  and  overwhelming 
majoiities  the  Government  could  on  all  ordinary  occa- 
sions command,  and  the  utter  insignificance  of  the 
Opposition,  especially  after  the  secession  of  Grattan 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  difficclty  they 
encountered  is  more  wonderful  than  their  success.  A 
few  of  the  borough  seats  were  attached  to  bishoprics, 
and  were  completely  ot  their  disposal.  Others  were  in 
the  bands  of  great  English  absentees.  Most  of  them 
were  in  the  control  of  men  who  held  lucrative  offices  in 
the  Government,  or  who  had  within  the  last  few  years 
been  either  ennobled,  or  promoted  in  the  peerage  as 
a  price  of  their  political  support.  Lord  Shannon,  who 
had  long  been  the  most  powerful  of  the  borough-owners, 
had  from  the  beginning  supported  them ;  Lord  Water- 
ford,  Lord  Ormond,  Lord  Clifden,  Lord  Longueville, 
and  other  peers  with  great  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  on  the  same  side.  In  the  constitution 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the  purchase  of  a  few  men  was 
sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  and  to  secure  a  majority, 
and  this  purchase  was  now  speedily  and  simply  effected 
by  promises  of  peerages. 
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Immediately  after  the  Union  had  passed  thi-ough 
thelriah  House  of  Oommona,  but  before  ib  had  received 
the  royal  assent,  Lord  Comwallis  sent  over  a  Hat  of  six- 
teen new  peerages,  which  had  been  promised  on  account 
of  valuable  services  that  had  been  rendered  in  carrying 
it.  It  appears  from  the  correspondence  that  ensued, 
that  the  King  and  the  English  Government,  though 
they  had  given  a  general  authority  to  Comwallis,  had 
not  been  consulted  in  the  details  of  the  promotions,  and 
they  were  anxious  to  strike  out  a  few  names  and 
adjourn  the  creations  till  after  the  first  election  of 
representative  peers  for  tiie  Imperial  Parliament.' 
Comwallis  and  Castlereagh  both  declared  that  this 
course  would  involve  a  breach  of  faith  which  would 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  a  few  sentences  from  the  letters  of 
CftBfelereagh  will  throw  a  clear  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  transaction.  'It  appears  to  me,'  he  wrote,  'that 
Lord  Comwallis,  having  been  directed  to  undertake 
and  carry  the  measure  of  Union,  and  having  been  fully 
authorised  by  various  despatches  to  make  arrangements 
with  individuals  to  which  not  only  the  faith  of  hia  own, 
but  of  the  English  Government,  was  understood  to  be 
pledged,  will  be  very  harshly  treated  if  the  wisdom  of 
bis  arrangements,  now  the  measure  is  secured,  is  to  be 
canvasBsd.  ...  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  responsibility 
to  which  the  Irish  Government  has  been  subjected,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  which  I  conceive  to  have 
been  delegated  to  them  at  the  outset  of  this  measure. 
The  importance  of  the  object  could  have  alone  induced 
the  King's  Ministers  to  grant  such  powers,  and  I  hope 
they  will  now,  in  deciding  what  remains  to  be  done, 
advert  to  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  as  well  as  the 
authority  which  the  Irish  Government  conceived  itself 


'  ComwaUU  Correspondence,  iii.  251-256. 
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in  the  poaaession  of.  .  .  .  It  certainly  has  been  exer- 
cised successfully  as  far  as  the  object  la  concerned, 
and  not  for  any  purposes  personal  either  to  Lord  Com- 
wallis  or  myself.  ...  In  so  long  a  stru^le,  in  a  cer- 
tain period  of  which,  after  the  defection  of  seven  mem- 
bers in  one  division,  the  fate  of  the  measure  was  in 
suspense,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  scale  of  fiivours 
should  have  been  somewhat  deranged  ;  if  in  two  or  three 
instances,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  appear  in  more, 
certain  individuais,  availing  themselves  of  circumstances, 
obtained  assurances  of  favours  to  which  in  strictness 
they  are  not  entitled.'  '  It  appears  that  the  Cabinet, 
after  having  carried  the  measure  by  the  force  of  influ- 
ence of  which  liiey  were  apprised  in  every  despatch  sent 
from  hence  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  wish  to  forget 
all  this  ;  they  turn  short  round,  and  say  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  tarnish  ail  that  has  been  so  well  done  by  giving 
any  such  shock  to  the  public  sentiment.  If  they 
imagine  they  can  take  up  popular  grounds  by  disap- 
pointing their  supporters,  and  by  disgracing  tie  Irish 
Government,  I  think  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken. 
It  will  be  no  secret  what  has  been  promised,  and  by 
what  means  the  Union  has  been  secured.  .  ,  .  The  only 
effect  of  such  a  proceeding  on  their  part,  will  be  to  add 
the  weight  of  their  testimony  to  that  of  the  anti- 
Unionists  in  proclaiming  the  profligacy  of  the  means  by 
which  the  measure  has  been  accomplished.  .  .  .  The 
new  peerages  .  .  .  are  all  granted  either  to  persons 
actually  members  of,  or  connected  with,  the  House  of 
Commons.' ' 


'  Castlereagh  Corresjxmdatce,  ments,  acoording  to  the  various 

iii.  327,   32B,  _S30,   331.     Lord  ciioumatances   which    occurred 

Comnallis   m-itcB  :     '  He   [the  during    the    long  and    arduous 

King]  wUI,  1  am  persuaded,  see  contest,    and    it    any   of   them 

the  necesBitj  ol  my  having  en-  shonld    appear    so   Btronglj    to 

tered  into  embairaBsing  engage-  merit  his  disapprobatioD,  as  to 


ovGooi^lt^ 
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The  sixteen  peerages,  however,  referred  to  tn  these 
letters,  by  no  meana  comprise  the  whole  of  what  in  this 
department  was  done.  In  the  short  viceroyalty  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  no  less  than  twenty-eight  Irish  peerages 
were  created,  six  Irish  peers  obtained  English  peerages 
on  account  of  Irish  services,  and  twenty  Irish  peers 
ohtained  a  higher  rank  in  the  peerage.' 

There  was  another  form  of  bribe,  which  had  pro- 
hably  not  less  influence.  If  the  Union  was  carried,  a 
aew  object  of  ambition  of  the  first  magnitude  would  be 
ot  once  opened  to  the  Irish  peerage.  No  promotion  in 
that  peerage  was  likely  to  be  so  much  coveted  as  the 
position  of  representative  peer,  which  was  to  be  enjoyed 
by  tweuty-«ight  members  of  the  Irish  peerage,  and  was 
to  place  them  for  life  in  the  Imperial  House  of  Lords. 
Bat  the  influence  the  Government  exercised  in  the 
peerage  was  so  great,  that  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that, 
in  tie  first  election  at  least,  it  would  prove  absolutely 
decisive.  The  first  representative  peers,  indeed,  were 
virtually  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  they 
consisted  exclusively  of  supporters  of  the  Union.* 

It  was  essentially  by  these  means  that  the  Union 
was  carried,  though  there  are  some  slight  qualifications 
to  he  made.  In  the  long  list  of  creations  and  promo- 
tions, there  are  nine  which  were  not  connected  with  the 
Union,  and  among  the  new  peers  there  were  doubtless 
a  few  who  claimed  and  received  rewards  for  acting  in 
accordance  with  their  genuine  convictions.     Lord  Clare, 

iodace  him  to  withhold  his  con.  '  Bee  the  liat  in  OomuiaUis 
Bent  to  their  being  oatried  into  CorrapandeiKe,  iii.  316,  319. 
eScct,  he  will  be  plesBed  to  allow  Very  full  details  about  the  ser- 
ine to  retire  bom  a,  station  which  vices  of  the  new  peers  will  be 
I  could  no  longec  hold  with  found  in  earlier  letters  (iii.  2E1- 
boQoui  to  mjrselt,  or  with  any  266). 

prospect  of    advantage    to    his  -  Comwallis   Correspondence, 

senice.'  {ComvmlUs  Cotrespon-  iii.  286,287. 
iertce,  iii.  266,  266.) 
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the  great  father  of  the  Union,  was  made  on  Engliali 
peer  in  September  1799.'  Lord  Altamount  had  from 
the  first  declared  himself  in  its  favour,  and  the  tone  of 
his  whole  correspondence  with  the  Government  indicates 
a  man  of  real  public  spirit,  yet  he  bargained  for  and 
obtained  a  marquisate.  Lord  Kenmare  was  the  leading 
member  of  a  small  group  of  Catholic  gentlemen  who 
had  long  been  in  the  close  confidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  who  undoubtedly  desired  the  Union,  yet  the 
earldom  of  Lord  Kenmare  was  described  by  Lord 
Comwallis  aa  one  of  the  titles  which  he  was  '  obliged ' 
to  promise  in  order  to  carry  it.'  Men,  it  is  true,  who 
valued  honour  more  than  honoura,  and  who,  in  a  period 
of  extreme  corruption,  believed  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
take  the  invidious  course  of  voting  for  the  extinction  of 
the  Legislature  of  their  country,  would  not  have  acted 
in  this  manner.  They  would  rather  have  followed  the 
example  of  Lord  Gosfoi-d,  who  warmly  supported  the 
Union,  but  at  tlie  same  time  refused  an  earldom,  in 
order  that  no  imputation  should  rest  upon  the  integrity 
of  his  motives.'     But  the  Irish  borou^-owners  should 


'  Lord  Clare's  Engliahpeeraga  land    to   Cornwallis,    June   28, 

vas  first  su^ested  from  EDglaud  1799.) 

Kseaitf  asJnne.  Portland  writes :  *  '  Among  tlie  many  eogoge- 

'  The   sense  vre    have  o(   Lord  ments  which  I  have  been  obliged 

Clare'Baervice3.!i,ndot  the  manly  to  cotjtract  in  the  event  of  the 

and  decided  part  he  has  acted,  as  success  oC  themeasuie  ot  a  Icf^s. 

well  with  respect  to  the  Union  as  lative  Union,  I  have  promised  to 

upon  all  other  oecnsions,' induces  use  my  utmost  influence  to  ob- 

the  miniEteis  to  recommend  bim  tain  aa  earldom  for  Lord  Ken- 

for  an  English  peerage, 'without  mare,'     (Comwallii   Correspoa- 

waiting,  as   was    originatl;   in-  dcTKe,  iii.  109.) 

(ended,  until  the  measure  ol  the  '  Oomwallis   Correspondence, 

Union   was    secured    and   com-  iii.  819.    Bishop  Pero;  notices 

pleted.'    He   believed,   he  said,  thatLordGoato^'awifewasverj 

that  such  a  step  might  clearly  hostile  to  the  Union,  and  that 

evince  H.M.'s  deteimination,  and  their  son  voted  agaJnat  it  in  the 

the  rewards  Ukel;  to  be  obtained  House  of  Commons.     (Jan.  3D, 

by  supporting  the  Union.    (Port-  1800.) 
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be  judged  by  no  high  standard,  and  it  may  be  admitted, 
to  their  faint  credit,  that  in  some  few  instances  their 
peer^es  did  not  determine  their  votes  and  their  in- 
fluence. In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  these 
peerages  were  simple,  palpable,  open  bribes,  intended 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  most  important  of  the  con- 
verts was  Lord  Ely,  whose  decision,  after  many  fluctua- 
tions, appears  to  have  been  finally  fixed  by  a  letter  from 
Pitt  himself.  He  obtained  a  promise  of  an  English 
peerage,  and  a  well-founded  expectation  of  a  marquisate, 
aad  he  brought  to  the  Government  at  least  eight  borough 
seats,  and  also  a  vast  amount  of  county  influence  which 
was  very  useful  in  procuring  addresses  in  favour  of  the 
Union.' 


■  On  Deo.  11,  1799,  Castle- 
r«agh  wrote  to  Portland:  '  Mr. 
Pitt's  letter,  which  your  grace 
was  BO  obliging  as  to  obtain  foi 
me,  enabled  me  perfeollj  to 
Batiefj  Lord  EI;,  without  mak- 
ing any  poaitive  pcomlse  as  to 
the  marquisate.  Hia  Loidship 
is  satisfied  to  leave  bimself  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government.' 
{Comioallii  Correajumdence,  iii. 
149.)  The  King  was  very  aniioua 
to  restrict  tbe  nnmbei  of  mar- 
quiaateB  and  Ei^lish  peerages, 
and  in  1800  the  Dake  of  Portland 
wrote  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
that  he  must  do  his  best  to  con- 
fine the  English  peerages  to  the 
Earls  of  Ely  and  Londonderry, 
and  to  persuade  the  peers  whom 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  recom- 
mended for  marguisatea,  with 
the  exception  of  Lord  Clanri- 
carde,  to  soirender  their  claims 
as  a  special  favour  to  the  King. 
If  at^olntelj  necessary,  however, 
an  exception  might  be  made  for 


Lord  Ely,  as  bis  influence  had 
proved  BO  great.  ComwalliB  an- 
swered; 'Lord  Ely,  who  never 
willingly  relinquished  anything, 
has  a  promise  of  lieing  made  ft 
marqnia,  which,  I  understood 
from  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  an- 
thorised  from  England  in  a  Utter 
written  by  Mr.  Htt,  and  trans- 
mitted by  your  grace  to  him.' 
(Ibid.  pp.  263,  362,  204.)  Many 
other  particulars  about  Lord  Ely 
will  be  found  in  this  correspon- 
dence. He  was  oompenaaled  for 
six  seats,  but  he  retained  what 
was  then  the  close  borough  of 
Wexford  in  tbe  Imperial  Par- 
liament ;  he  had  considerable 
county  influence,  and  he  appears 
to  have  bought  nominations  from 
other  borough-owners.  (Ibid.  p. 
t)24.)  Comwallis  notices  the  im- 
portance of  Lord  Ely's  influence, 
in  procuring  addresses  for  the 
Union  from  the  counties  where 
his  property  lay,     (P.  113.) 
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Bat  although  the  weight  of  ench  a  mass  of  creations 
and  promotions  must  have  been  enormous  in  a  Parlia- 
ment constituted  like  that  of  Ireland,  it  would  have 
been  insufBcient  but  for  some  supplementary  measures. 
The  first  was,  a  provision  that  close  boroughs  should  be 
treated  as  private  property,  and  that  the  patrons  should 
receive  a  liberal  pecuniary  compensation  for  their  loss. 
This  compensation  removed  an  obstacle  which  must 
have  been  fatal  to  the  Union,  but  being  granted  to 
opponents  as  well  as  supporters,  it  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  justly  regarded  as  strictly  bribery,  and  it 
may  be  defended  by  serious  arguments.  Nomination 
boroughs  were  in  fact,  though  not  in  law,  undoubtedly 
private  property,  and  th)  sale  or  puixihase  of  seats  was 
a  perfectly  open  transaction,  fully  recognised  by  public 
opinion,  and  practised  by  honourable  politicians.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  Pitt,  in  his  English  Reform  Bill 
of  1785,  proposed  to  create  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
the  English  boroughs,  and  the  United  Irishmen  included 
the  compensation  of  Irish  borough-owners  in  their 
scheme  of  radical  reform.  The  British  Legislatuie 
always  refused  to  recognise  this  traffic,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  formally  prohibited  or  made  subject 
to  legal  penalties  until  1809  ; '  and  even  in  1832,  Lord 
Eldon  maintained  that  proprietary  borouglis  were 
strictly  property.  '  Borough  property,'  he  said,  '  was  a 
species  of  property  which  had  been  known  in  this 
country  for  centuries ;  it  had  been  over  and  over  again 
made  the  subject  of  pui-chase  and  sale  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  they  might  as  well  extinguish  the  right 
of  private  individuals  to  their  advowsons,  as  their  right 
to  exercise  the  privileges  which  they  derived  from  the 
possession    of  burgage   tenures;'    and  he  quoted  the 

;  Ma7'B  Const. 
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conrse  which  was  taken  when  abolishing  the  hereditable 
jurisdictions  in  Scotland,  and  the  nomination  boroughs 
in  Ireland,  as  binding  precedents.'  This  view  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Imperial  Legislature,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing wave  of  popular  enthusiasm,  which  brought  England 
very  near  to  revolution,  enabled  the  Whig  Ministry  to 
sweep  away  the  small  boroughs,  and  carry  the  Ileform 
Bill  of  1832.  But  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
there  was  certainly  no  such  enthaaiasm ;  the  borough 
interest  was  stronger  than  in  England,  and  it  was  idle 
to  expect  that  those  who  poaseeaed  it  would  make  this 
great  pecuniary  sacrifice  without  compensation.  The 
opponents  of  the  Union  dilated  with  much  force  upon 
the  enormity  of  treating  the  right  of  representation  as 
private  property  ;  making  the  extinction  of  a  national 
Legislature  a  matter  of  bargain  between  the  Giovern- 
ment  and  a  few  individuals,  and  then  throwing  the  cost 
of  tbat  bargain  upon  the  nation.  But  in  trnth  the 
measure  was  necessary  if  the  Union  was  to  be  carried, 
and  its  justification  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government. 

Eighty  boroughs,  returning  160  members,  were  in 
this  manner  purchased  at  the  cost  of  1,260,000Z.,  which 
was  added  to  the  Irish  national  debt,  and  thus  made 
a  perpetual  charge  upon  the  country.  The  sum  of 
15,000i,  which  was  given  for  each  borough  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  unreasonable.  '  It  is  well  known,' 
Grattan  wrote  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin  in  1797,  '  that 
the  price  of  boroughs  is  from  14,000i.  to  16,000i.,  and 
has  in  the  conrse  of  not  many  years  increased  one- 
third — a  proof  at  once  of  the  extravagance  and  audacity 
of  this  abuse.'  *    The  convulsions  of  the  rebellion  had, 

^Iviaa'BLifeof  Eldim.a.ns,  aboat  the  price  of  borough  eeaCa 

171.  in   Ireland  at  differeat  periods, 

'  Grattan'a      Miscellaneoua  vill  be  found   ia    Ball's  Irish 

Work),  p.  S7.    Some  statistics  Legislative  Systemt,  p.  286. 
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it  is  true,  lowered  the  value  of  borough  property,  and 
produced  an  ineecurlty  which  no  doubt  greatly  assisted 
the  measure,  but  it  was  only  equitable  that  the  com- 
pensatioQ  should  be  calculated  by  the  market  value 
before  the  civil  war  began.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
largest  sum  given  in  compensation  went  to  Lord  Down- 
shire,  who  was  a  vehement  opponent  of  the  Union. 
He  received  52,500/.  aa  the  owner  of  seven  borough 
seats.  The  next  largest  sum  was  45,000L  which  went 
to  Lord  Ely.  Of  the  whole  sum,  about  a  third  part 
was  paid  to  opponents  of  the  Union.  In  some  cases 
the  compensation  for  a  single  borough  was  distributed 
among  two  or  more  persons,  and  the  compensation  paid 
for  the  Church  boroughs  was  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes.' 

These  figures,  however,  only  give  an  imperfect  and 
approximate  measure  of  the  amount  of  borough  interest 
in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  of  the  relative  weight  of 
that  interest  on  the  two  sides  of  the  question.  Several 
of  the  close  boroughs  were  allowed  to  send  one  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  one  member  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  being  considered  equal  to 
two  in  the  Irish  one,  no  compensation  in  these  cases 
was  given.  Several  seats  were  not  reckoned  strictly 
close,  though  a  few  great  families  exercised  an  over- 
whelming influence  over  them,  and  some  borough-owners 
were  accustomed  to  purchase  single  nominations  from 
others,  and  thus  exercised  in  fact  a  much  larger  parlia- 
mentary influence  than  appears  from  the  compensation 
they  received.  The  same  statute  which  provided  for 
the  compensation  of  the  borough-owners,  provided  also 
tliat  full  compensation  should  be  granted  to  all  persons 

'  Comu-allis  Correspondence,  eitended  to  aome  other  forms  of 

iii.  S21-324  ;  40  Geo.  Ill,  c.  34.  compensation  beBide  that  ol  the 

1,400,0002.  was  granted  for  the  boroagh  patrona. 
purposes  of  this  statute,  but  this 
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wlioEO  offices  were  abolished  or  diminished  in  value  by 
tJie  Union.  Bather  more  than  30,000/.  a  year  was 
granted  in  annuities  to  officers  or  attendants  of  the  two 
HonEes  of  Parliament,  by  a  separate  statute.' 

Another  supplementary  measure  was  a  great  re- 
modelling of  the  House  of  Commons,  through  the 
operation  of  the  Place  Bill. 

It  was  the  firm  resolntion  of  the  Government,  that 
they  would  not  dissolve  Parliament,  and  submit  the 
great  question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  national  Legis- 
lature to  the  free  judgment  of  the  constituencies.  From 
snch  a  step,  wrote  Comwallis,  '  we  could  derive  no 
poBsible  benefit.'  *  At  the  same  time,  they  desired  to 
change  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  in  1799  had  so  decisively  rejected  the  measure, 
and  in  this  object  they  were  eminently  successful.  In 
December,  Castlereagh  wrote  that  not  leas  than  twenty- 
two  seats  were  vacant,  which  would  be  filled  by  their 
friends,'  and  in  the  few  months  that  elapsed  between 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament  in  1799,  and  the  Union 
debates  of  1800,  no  less  than  sixty-three  seats  became 
vacant.*  In  this  manner,  without  a  dissolution,  more 
than  a  fifth  part  of  the  House  was  renewed.  A  few  of 
tlie  vacancies  were  due  to  deaths,  and  a  few  to  changes 
of  office  arising  from  the  dismissal  of  officials  who  op- 
poBed  the  Union.  In  other  cases  men  who  were  not 
prepared  to  vote  for  the  Union,  were  willing  to  accept 
the  promise  of  some  lucrative  office  and  leave  Parlia- 
ment ; '  but  the  great  majority  of  these  changes  were 

'  40  Geo.  in.  o.  34,  50.     See,  '  A   private    letter    at    Lord 

too,  Annual  Begister,  1800,  pp.      Castlereagb    to    his    eaccessor, 

145, 146.  Abbot,   about   the  end  ot  1801, 

'  Cominallis   Correspondence,      gives  an  eiamplB  of  this.  'When 

iiLlll,  Mr.  K.  .  .  .  raeated  his  sent  for 

P. ...  in  favour  of  a  supporter 

o(  Government,  he  received  an 

A'^surance  of  the  firat  chairman'a 
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duetothe  conversion  of  the  borough  patrons.  Members 
holding  seats  by  their  favour,  who  were  unwilling  to 
support  the  Union,  considered  themaelves  bound  to  ac- 
cept nominal  offices  and  vacate  their  seats,  and  other 
members  were  brought  in  for  the  express  purpose  of 
voting  for  the  Union.  Several  of  them  were  English- 
men, wholly  unconnected  with  Ireland,  and  some  were 
generals  of  the  Staff.  In  the  case  of  borough  members 
who  had  purchased  their  seats,  a  different  rule  prevailed, 
and  they  were  entitled  to  vote  irrespective  of  their 
patrons.' 


place  that  should  tall  vacant. 
Very  shortly  after,  and  linring 
the  straggle,  that  for  TyroDe 
became  so,  and  of  couibb,  under 
hie  engagement  it  belonged  to 
Ki.  E.  We  louod  that  Govern- 
ment would  be  involved  in  ei- 
trame  dimcaltj  with  one  of  ita 
iDOBt  important  and  Indeed  most 
dieinterested  frionda,  it  that  situ- 
ation was  not  open  to  Lord  Aber- 
com'B  recommendation.  I  was 
directed  by  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
gee  Mr.  E.  and  to  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  >iim  to  waive  his 
claim,  a3Buring  him  that  Govern- 
ment would  not  ultimately  suffer 
him  to  be  a  loser.'  He  did  bo, 
and  thus  bad  an  indisputable 
claim  on  the  Government.  (Col- 
chester MSS.) 

'  In  Bishop  Percy's  letters  we 
have  an  illuatration  of  the  work- 
ing of  this  system.  The  Bishop 
writes,  that  two  of  Lord  Down- 
shire's  members  had  lost  their 
places  for  opposing  the  Union, 
but  Mr.  Magenis'has  made  his 
peace  with  Government,  and  now 
IS  strong  for  an  Union,  as  bis 
son  Willy  tells  me,  and  that  his 


father  is  to  have  a  better  place 
(and  by  the  bye  is  also  promised 
some  good  Church  pietennent  for 
his  son).  I  asked  him  how  Lord 
Downshire  would  like  this.  He 
told  me  that  his  father  bad  paid 
Lord  D.  tor  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment this  time,  Bo  was  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  his  vote  (a  curious 
traffic) .  but  Mrs.  Brush  thinks  it 
must  have  been  bought  cheap,  as 
the  rebellion  expected,  and  the 
fear  of  an  invasion  made  a  seat 
in  Parliament  so  cheap  it  might 
be  puTobaeed  for  6002.  or  7001. 
I  hope  this  shocking  trade  ia 
drawing  to  an  end,  and  all  tile 
abominable  borough  sales  will 
cease  in  this  country  it  the  Union 
should  take  place.'  'OldBicbard 
Magenia  and  Bome  others  who 
stood  aloof,  have  now  joined  the 
ministry.  His  price  is  some  good 
preferment  promised  to  Willy, 
Of  this  they  make  no  secret.'  '  I 
beUeve  I  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Magenia  bad  given  1,0002.  for 
his  seat  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, which  hia  Lordship  [Lord 
Downshiie]  had  sent  to  return 
him,  bat  he  refused  to  take  it,  as 
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At  the  same  time,  the  wtole  force  of  Government 
patronage  in  all  its  branches  waB  Bteadily  employed. 
The  formal  and  authoritative  announcement,  that  the 
English  Government  were  resolved  to  persevere  until 
tie  Union  was  carried ;  that  tiough  it  might  be  de- 
feated session  after  session,  and  Parliament  after  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  always  be  reintroduced,  and  that  support 
of  it  would  be  considered  hereafter  the  main  test  by 
which  all  claims  to  Government  favour  would  be  de- 
termiued,  had  an  irresistible  force.  The  dismissal  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Prime  Sergeant, 
because  they  refused  to  support  the  Union,  needs  no 
defence,  for  no  Administration  could  possibly  continue 
if  some  of  its  leading  members  were  opposed  to  the 
main  objects  of  its  policy.  The  dismissal  of  Lord 
Dowushire  from  his  regiment,  from  the  Privy  Council, 
and  from  flie  governorship  of  his  county,  was  defended 
ontlie  ground  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  grave  breach 
of  military  discipline  in  sending  down  a  petition  against 
the  Union  to  hia  regiment  of  militia  to  be  signed ;  and 
in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Oomwallis,  this  dismissal,  by 
evincing  the  determination  of  the  Government  and  by 
terrifying  their  opponents,  did  more  than  any  other 
single  step  to  carry  the  measure.'  But  in  addition  to 
these,  a  number  of  obscure  men  in  non-political  places 
were  dismissed,  because  either  they  or  their  relatives 
declined  to  support  it.  In  spit©  of  the  Place  Bill  of 
1793,  which  had  somewhat  diininished  the  number  of 
placeholders  who  might  sit  in  Parliament,^  there  appear 
to  have  been  in  tiie  last  Irish  House  of  Commons 
seventy-two  persons  who  either  held  civil  places  or 
pensions  from  the   Crown,  or  were  generals   or  staff 

he  hopea  to  nxike  a  better  market  '  ComviaUu   Correspondence, 

for  hie  vote.'    (Bishop  Percy  to  Hi.  179, 188, 192, 197- 

his  wita.  Aug.   1,  Deo.  10,  18,  '  See  voL  iu.  pp.  183-185. 
1708.    British  Muaenm.) 
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All  these  men  knew  that  their  promotion, 
iDOEt  of  them  knew  that  their  retention  of  their  emo- 
luments, was  in  the  power  of  the  Government,  and 
would  be  determined  by  the  votes  they  were  about  to 
give.  It  was  part  of  the  Union  scheme  that  not  more 
^an  twenty  additional  placemen  should  he  introduced 
by  it  into  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Plunket,  in  one  of 
his  speeches,  declared  with  great  force  and  eloquence, 
that  if  there  had  been  only  twenty  placemen  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  or  if  the  placemen  who  sat  in 
it  were  allowed  to  vote  by  ballot  or  according  to  their 
real  wishes,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impceeible  to 
have  carried  the  Union. 

Hope,  however,  was  a  more  powerful  agent  of  cor- 
ruption than  fear,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  everything  in  the  gift  of  the 


'  In  the  course  of  the  BtrugRle, 
Mr.  O'Dannelt  moved  that  the 
address  to  the  Iiord  Lieatenanl 
in  fftvour  o(  the  Union  should 
be  preeented  b;  '  all  the  general 
and  staff  officers,  the  plaoomen 
and  pensioners,'  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Hoase  of  Commons, 
and  the  names  of  these  mem- 
bers were  then  drawn  Dp.  with 
the  offices  they  held.  The  list 
{which  contains  seventy-two 
names)  will  be  fonnd  in  Orattan's 
Speeches,  iv.  S-7,  and  in  Oral- 
tan's  Life,  V.  173.  In  the  pro- 
test drawn  np  b;  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition,  in  the  form  of  an 
address  to  the  King,  thay  say : 
'  Of  those  who  voted  for  the 
Union,  we  beg  leave  to  inform 
your  Majesly  that  seventy-Eii 
had  places  or  pensions  nnder  the 
Crown,  and  others  were  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  ron- 
stitQents  who  held  great  offices 


under  the  Crown.'  (Grattan's 
Speeches,  iv.  32.)  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  on  the  other  hand,  Bent 
over  to  England  a  retnm  of  the 
meinbere  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  who  held  eivil  offices 
of  any  kind  whatever.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  ComjcaUis  Correapcm- 
detux  says : '  There  were  fiftj-sii 
members  holding  offices  at  plea- 
sure, of  whom  four  held  also 
offices  for  lUe,  six  bad  offices  for 
Ufe  only,  and  nine  were  King's 
Coansel,  or  had  patents  of  pre- 
cedence. Over  these  fifteen, 
Oovermnent  had,  of  course,  no 
influence.'  (Cornwallis  Corre- 
spondence, iii.  218.)  In  this  list 
the  military  posts  and  the  pen- 
sions are  not  included ;  on  the 
other  hand, the  position  of  King's 
Coansel  and  patents  oF  prece- 
dence are  not  counted  i&  the 
Opposition  list. 
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Crown  in  Ireland  ;  in  the  Cliurcb,  the  army,  the  law, 
tiie  revenue,  was  at  thia  period  uniformly  and  steadily 
devoted  to  the  single  object  of  carrying  the  Union. 

From  the  great  noblemen  who  were  bargaining  for  their 
marqnisateB  and  their  ribands ;  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  who  agreed  to  support  the  Union,  on  being 
promised  the  reversion  of  the  see  of  Dublin,  and  a  per- 
manent seat  in  the  Imperial  House  of  Lords ;  ^  the 
yinia  of  corruption  extended  and  descended  through 
every  fibre  and  artery  of  the  political  system,  including 
crowds  of  obscure  men  who  had  it  in  their  power  to 
assist  or  obstruct  addresses  on  the  question.  No  two 
facts  are  at  this  time  more  conspicuous,  than  the 
iminense  preponderance  of  legal  ability  that  was  arrayed 
in  opposition  to  the  Union,  and  the  immense  profusion 
of  legal  honours  that  were  lavished  on  its  supporters. 
Twenty-three  practising  barristers  voted  for  the  Union, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1800.  In  1803  six  of 
them  were  upon  the  Bench,  while  eight  others  had 
received  high  honoui's  under  the  Crawn.'    Thirty-two 


'  I  have  collected  in  another  pressed  (ot  eccleEiiwtical  ptefer- 

book  some  ourioua  tocta  aboat  ment.'     {Cornu>allis  Correspmi- 

Archbiahop  Agar'a  conduct  on  dence,  iii.  210.)    '  Lord  Clifden, 

this  occasion.    {Leaders  of  Pub-  to  whom  we  stand  indebted  for 

Ik  Opimint  in  Ireland,  pp.  157,  seven  Union  votes;  LordCallan, 

ISS.j    The  Primoc;  teU  Tacant  whohas  two  Mends  in  the  House 

when  the  Union  dehatea  were  ol  Commons ;  and   Mr.  Preston, 

gtmg  on,  and  CotnwalliB  tried  member  for  Navan,   all   nearly 

(Ihcugh  without  success)  to  have  related    to    the   Archbishop    ot 

so   Irishman    appointed.      '  It  Cashel,  came  to  me  this  day  to 

would  have  a  ver;  bad  effect,'  he  request   that  I  would  agree  to 

mote,  'at  this  time,  to  send  a  sabmit  his  name  to  his  Majesty's 

Btranger  to  supersede  the  whole  consideration  for  the  Boccession 

bench  of  bishops,  and  I  should  to  the  Primacy,'     (Ibid.  pp.  217. 

likewise  be  much  embarrassed  218.) 

b;  the  stop  that  would  be  put  to  '  See  the  names  and  the  ap- 

Ihe  succession  amongst  the  Irish  pointments  in  Barnes's  Rights  of 

clergy  at  this   critical  period  ;  the  ImpeHal  Crcrwn  of  Ireland 

when    I    am    beyond    measure  (1803),  pp.  336-337. 
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barristers  voted  for  the  Union  at  the  bar  debate  in 
1799.  In  1803  not  more  than  five  of  them  were  un- 
rewarded.' Charles  Kendal  Bushe  was  then  a  young 
lawyer  starting  in  his  career,  and  overwhelmed  with 
enabairaasments  from  his  efforts  to  pay  the  debts  of  his 
father,  and  he  has  lett  a  touching  account  of  tlie  struggle 
he  underwent  from  the  dazzling  promises  that  were 
made  him  by  the  Government,  if  he  would  only  place 
his  eloquence  and  his  vote  at  the  service  of  the  Union.* 
Some  shameful  promises,  however,  were  shamefully 
broken.  In  one  of  his  last  letters,  written  just  before 
leaving  Ireland,  Comwallis  sent  to  England  a  list  of 
firty  promises  of  places,  pensions,  legal  appointments, 
and  promotions  in  the  peerage  which  he  had  formally 
made  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  acting 
by  the  direction  and  authority  of  the  ministers  in 
England,  but  which,  nevertheless,  were  still  unfulfilled. 


'  Comwallis  Correspotidence, 
iii.  18. 

'  Grattan'B  Lifi,  t.  114,  115. 
The  following  curious  letter  gives 
a  Tivid  picture  ot  the  Mnd  of 
□egotiatioD  that  was  going  on. 
A  Governmeut  agent  writes  to 
Mar^den.  that  he  had  been  tibH- 
icg  the  seat  of  Colonel  Almuty 
at  Srianetoivn.  near  Longiord. 
The  Union  was  mentioned.  '  I 
Buffered  him  to  spend  himself  iu 
a  philippic  against  it.  I  made 
a  few  observations,  and  added 
that  the  county  ol  Longford  had 
addressed.  This  he  denied;  he 
Eaid  it  was  only  the  Catholics, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a,  Piotea- 
tant  iu  the  county  for  it.  He  ia 
a  man  ot  much  influence,  and 
stands  well  with  the  Catholics. 
UI9  affairs  are  much  embar- 
rassed. He  has  two  sons  in  the 
line,  one  a  lieutenant  In  the  6th. 


.  . .  He  is  now  in  great  distress,  as 
the  lieutenancy  is  not  paid  for, 
and  his  lands  are  under  cost™. 
...  I  hinted  that  this  would  be 
a  good  time  tor  him  to  take  a 
lead  with  the  Freeholders,  as  no 
man  of  any  consequence  had 
stlired,  and  that  the  first  mover 
would  be  likely  to  attract  the 
notice  of  Government.  I  said 
that  he  was  foolishly  letting  slip 
the  only  opportunity  that  might 
ojer  ot  showing  his  aeal  for  Ad- 
ministration, who  certainly  were 
very  much  alive  npon  the  sub- 
ject. He  seemed  to  think  the 
measure  would  Ite  carried.  .  .  . 
I  have  not  yet  had  any  opportu- 
nity here  of  feeling  the  people, 
but  I  incline  to  think,  that  the 
Catholics  are  its  best  friends,  and 
the  Protestants  seem  BuUec.'  (E, 
Pnrden  to  Marsdon,  Oof.  li, 
1799,I.S.P.O.) 
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With  a  single  exception,  they  seem  all  to  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  canying  the  Union.  In  the 
list  of  names,  there  are  thirty-five  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  had  voted  for  it,  and  three  of 
the  pensions  which  had  not  been  promised  by  name  to 
members  of  Parliament  would  actually  have  been  re- 
ceived by  them.  Some  of  these  acknowledged  promises 
remained  unliilfiUed  up  to  the  change  of  Government  in 
1806,  and  were  then  repudiated  by  the  new  ministers.' 
The  details  of  these  negotiations  have  for  the  most 
part  been  destroyed.^  The  Under  Secretary  Cooke, 
and  Alexander  Maraden,  who  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Law  Department, 
and  who  succeeded  Cooke  as  Under  Seci'etary,  were 
chiefly  entrusted  with  them,  and  Marsden  appears  to 


'  Comwallis  CorresponJence, 
iii.  339, 340.  This  letter  ia  dated 
Feb.  19,  1801.  It  will  be  ob- 
serred,  that  these  promises  were 
quite  independent  of  the  regular 
compensations  which  had  been 
granted  by  Act  of  Forliament  in 
the  preceding  year.  See.  too.  on 
the '  heavy  mortgage '  npon  the 
patronage  of  Ireland  in  1801, 
Lord  Coloheater'a  Diary  and 
CorrespondeTice,  i.  325. 

'  Thua,  near  the  end  of  1801, 
Castlereagh  writes  to  bis  eucces- 
aor,  Abbot :  '  Mr.  Orady's  case  ia 
one  o(  those  with  TeBpect  to 
wbicb  I  toot  the  liberty  of  ro- 
ferrini;  you  for  more  precise  in- 
lormstiDD  to  Mr.  Cooke,  for 
reasons  which  will  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves,  through  whom 
the  engagement  was  made  with 
the  approhation  at  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  It  was  one  of  those 
arrangementB  pressed  upon  us 
by  the  neceseity  of  the  ease,  at  a 
VOL.  V. 


moment  when  we  were  not  al- 
together in  a  situation,  consis- 
tent with  the  safety  of  the  mea- 
Biiie  entrusted  to  us,  to  decide 
merely  upon  the  personal  merits 
of  those  who  bad  the  means  to 
forward  or  impede  it.  The  num- 
ber of  applications  to  which  you 
have  been  exposed  as  the  result 
of  that  measure,  have  enabled 
you  to  judge  of  the  embarrass- 
ments under  which  we  acted.' 
(Castlereagh  to  Abbot  (secret), 
Oct.  17.)  '  Tbe  consequence  [of 
some  arrangements  that  have 
been  described]  would  be,  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  ba 
able  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of 
promotion  held  out  by  the  last 
Government  to  Mr.  Grady,  whioh 
would  discharge  a  claim  in  many 
respects  of  a  pressing  nature,  by 
his  succeeding  to  the  office  ot 
Counsel  ot  the  Bevenue.'  (Abbot 
to  Addingtoo,  Jan.  19.  1802. 
Colcliealer  JlfSS.) 
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have  been  afterwards  pursued  with  some  rancour  by 
disappointed  claimants.'  Enough,  however,  remains  to 
show  beyond  all  real  doubt,  the  character  of  the  trans- 
action, and  to  justiiy  the  emphatic  and  often  repeated 
statements  of  Grattan,  Plunket,  Buahe,  Parsons,  and 
Grey.  As  late  as  1830,  Lord  Grey,  while  asserting  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  fatal  consequences  that  would 
arise  from  any  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  settlement 
of  1 800,  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  abiding  conviction, 
that  '  there  were  never  worse  means  resorted  to  for 
carrying  any  measure,'  than  those  by  which  the  Union 
was  accomplished,*  and  Grattan  himself  expressed  his 


■  Id  Novembei  1803,  the  Oo- 
vernment  was  BeTerelj  blamed 
in  Pailiunent  for  not  having 
foreseen  Emmet's  insurreotioii, 
and  Bome  apecia!  attack  appears 
to  have  been  contemplated  on 
MarsdeD.  A  cop;  is  preserved 
ot  the  faUowing  very  significant 
letter,  whioli  Wickham  then 
wrote  [Nov.  18,  1803)  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant :  'In  writing  to 
Ur.  Yorbe  on  the  subject  of  the 
persona!  attack  that  is  intended 
to  be  made  upon  Maraden,  jiour 
Excellency  will  perhaps  do  weil 
to  call  his  attention  to  these 
points.  1.  Maisden  was  the 
person  who  conducted  the  secret 
part  of  the  Union,  Ergo,  the 
price  of  each  Unionist,  as  nell  as 
the  respective  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  each,  is  well  known  to 
him.  Those  who  figure  away 
and  vapour  in  so  great  a  stjle  in 
London,  are  well  known  to  him. 
They  live  in  hourly  dread  of 
being  unmasked,  and  the;  all 
consider  him  as  the  person  who 
opposes  their  interested  views 
and  jobs  by  bis  representation 
oC  the  whole  troth.     2,  Uarsden, 


aa  a  lawyer,  ia  supposed  to  be 
the  person  who  gives  to  the 
Qovemmeut  the  opinion  that  is 
acted  upon  as  to  legal  promo- 
tions. He  is,  therefore,  supposed 
to  be  the  man  who  has  stood  in 
the  way  of  our  filling  the  Bench 
and  the  confidential  law  situa- 
tions under  the  Crown  with  im- 
proper  persons,  by  giving  a  fair 
and  right  interpretation  to  the 
Union  engagemeutB.  S.  Ifaoy 
of  the  peraons  who  make  a  gre^ 
Agore  at  the  levee,  and  on  the 
benches  of  either  HouEe,  in  Lon- 
don, really  dare  not  look  Uars- 
den in  the  face.  I  have  often 
witnessed  this,  and  have  been 
diverted  bj  it.  With  your  Ei- 
cellency  aud  with  me  they  have 
an  air  ot  uncomfortable  great- 
ness, bat  with  him  they  quite 
shrink  away.'    (I.S.P.O.) 

>  Speech  on  Nov.  2,  1830. 
(Pari.  Debates.)  See,  too,  in  tlu 
same  debate,  the  emphatic  state- 
ment of  Lord  Famham,  an  old 
opponent  of  the  Union,  bnt  &1 
the  uune  time   a   strong  anli- 
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belief,  that  of  those  who  voted  for  it,  not  more  than 
seven  were  uiibribed,> 

There  is  one  form  of  corruption,  however,  about 
which  there  may  be  some  controveray,  and  bae  probably 
been  much  exaggeration.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
CfConnell,  that  immense  sums  were  spent  in  direct 
bribes,  and  that  as  much  as  8,0001.  was  given  for  a  vote 
in  fovour  of  the  Union,  and  it  was  certainly  the  belief 
of  the  Opposition  that  direct  bribery  was  extensively 
practised.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  this  can  have 
been  done  with  the  knowledge  of  Lord  Comwallis. 
Some  leaders  of  the  Opposition  appear  to  have  attempted 
to  meet  corruption  by  corruption,  and  are  accused  of 
having  subscribed  a  large  sum  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing votes.  Lord  Comwallis,  when  writing  about  a 
bribe  which  he  believed  had  been  offered  by  the  Opposi- 
tion for  a  vote,  added,  '  If  we  had  the  means,  and  were 
dispoaed  to  make  such  vile  use  of  them,  we  dare  not 
trust  the  credit  of  Government  in  the  hands  of  such 
rascals.'  ^  It  is  certain  that  there  was  no  Irish  fund 
Irom  which  any  great  sum  could  have  been  drawn  by 
the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  bribery.  A  secret 
service  fund  of  5,000Z.  a  year,  which  had  been  authorised 
in  1793,  could  have  gone  but  a  little  way  in  purchasing 
a  majority,  even  if  it  were  applied  to  that  object,  and 
a  small  additional  sum,  which  had  been  subsequently 
granted  for  pensions  to  informers  in  the  rebellion,  was 
altogether  devoted  to  its  ostensible  purpose.*  The 
5,000i.  which  had  been  sent  over  from  England  in  the 
beginning  of  1799,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly,  if  not 

'  Grftttan'a  lAfe,  v,  113.  1793,  o(  any  aeoret  flervioe  tand 
'  ComiDoflis  Corret^ondence,  Uke  tliat  of  England,  toI.  ii.  pp. 
iii.  18i.  ThiB  letter,  however,  266-267.  The  Act  of  1798  waa 
naa  vritten  on  Feb.  8,  IBOO,  &nd  S3  Qeo.  IH.  o.  31.  On  the  pen- 
■  great  deal  appears  to  have  Biona  to  intonneiB,  Bee  Corn- 
happened  aiter  that  date.  viaXli*  Comfpimdettce,  iii.  319- 
'  See  on  the  absenoe,  before  321. 
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solely,  employed  in  purchasing  support  outside  the 
House.  Wickham,  in  sending  it,  added, '  The  Duke  of 
Portland  has  every  reason  to  hope,  that  means  will  soon 
be  found  of  placing  a  larger  sum  at  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's disposal,' '  Shortly  before  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament in  1800,  Castlereagh  urgently  demanded  a 
Bimilar  and  if  possible  a  larger  sum,  and  5,000/.  more 
appears  to  have  been  transmitted,  with  a  memorandum 
stating  that  '  tlie  fund  was  good  security  for  a  still 
further  sum,  though  not  immediately,  if  it  could  be  well 
laid  out  and  furnished  on  the  spot.' '  Two  months  later, 
Cooke  wrote  to  England  for  a  fresh  remittance,  which 
he  described  as  '  absolutely  essential '  for  the  increasing 
demands.  A  '  considerable  sum  '  was  raised  by  loan 
from  a  private  individual,  who  soon  pressed  for  repay- 
ment ;  and  savings  were  made  out  of  the  Irish  civil 
list,  and  applied  as  secret  service  money  to  meet  many 
engagements  that  had  been  entered  into.  Before  the 
session  had  closed,  Portland  and  Pitt  were  again  en- 
treated to  send  over  money ;  and  Pitt,  while  expressing 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  send  as  much  as  was 
wanted,  promised  annual  instalments  of  from  8,000{.  to 
10,000i.  for  five  years,  which  were  probably  intended  to 
liquidate  Union  engagements.^     One  supporter  of  the 


'  CaslUreagh  Correspondence,  ways  and  meana  ;  from  tbe  best 

ii.  82,  catcnlfttion  I  cut  make,  we  ahall 

'  C(>mwallU  Correspondence,  absotutely  requite  the  remainder 

iii.  161,  1S6.  of   wbat   I  asked   for,  Domel}', 

>  Ibid.  pp.  202,  236,  308.  'Mr.  fifteen,  to  wind  np  mattera,  ei~ 
Fitt,'  wrote  Cooke  to  Castlereagh  elusive  of  the  annual  arrange- 
in  April,  '  approves  of  your  iak-  ment;  and  an  immediate  enpplj 
ing  advantage  of  these  vacancies  is  much  wanted.  It  it  oannol  be 
in  the  civil  list,  (juere :  Will  seat  speedily,  I  hope  we  maj 
tbe  lawallow  yon  to  increase  the  discount  it  here.'  (Ibid.  p.  278.) 
number  of  the  Commissioners  of  In  Iiord  Colchester's  Diary  (May 
BoardB!'(P.226.)  In  July  1800,  1801)  there  is  an  entry:  Tha 
Castiereagh  wrote :  '  I  hope  you  money  tor  engagemeais  of  the 
will  settle  with  King  our  further  Union,  as  authorised  to  be  taken 
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Government  in  the  House  of  Commons  appears  to  have 
been  excused  a  debt  of  3,000/.'  On  the  whole,  I 
should  gather  from  these  facts,  that  direct  money  bribes 
were  given,  though  not  to  the  extent  that  has  been 
alleged ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
expenditure  went  in  buying  seats  from  members  who 
were  willing  to  vacate  them,  and  in  that  case  the  trans- 
action did  not  differ  sensibly  from  the  purchase  of 
boroughs  by  AdminiBtration,  which  up  to  a  still  later 
period  was  undoubtedly. practised  in  England.*  Several 
transactions  of  this  kind  were  rumoured,  although  on 
no  good  authority,  and  we  have  the  express  statement 
of  Edgeworth,  that  in  1800  he  was  offered  3,000 
guineas  for  his  seat  during  the  few  remaining  weeks  of 
the  Bession.' 

The  various  forms  of  pressure  and  influence  I  have 
described,  were  steadily  exerted  through  the  whole 
period  of  the  recess  and  through  the  decisive  session 
that  followed,  and  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
they  should  have  conveiied  the  minority  of  1799  into 
the  majority  of  1800.  '  There  is  an  opposition  in  Par- 
liament to  the  measure  of  Union,'  wrote  Comwallis  in 
May  1799,  '  formidable  in  character  and  talents.  Their 
numbers,  though  they  have  not  proved  equal  to  shake 
the  Government,  have  for  the  present  rendered  the 
prosecution  of  the  measure  in  Parliament  impracticable.' 
But  if  the  Governments  in  both  countries  pursued  their 
end  without  flinching,  he  had  great  hope  of  success. 
'We  reckon  at  present,'  he  added,  '  on  the  Union,  148 
certain  with  us,  98  against,  and  54  whose  line  cannot 
yet  be  positively  ascertained.'     '  Your  grace  will  easily 

ont  of  the  privy  purse,  to  be  rington'H  Bise  and  Fall  of  tM 

eettled   beiween    Mr.  Pitt    and  Irish  Nation,  c.  ixvii. 

Lord  Caatlereagh' (i.  266).  'May's   Constitv.tional    Bit- 

'  See  the  letter,  oonntecsigned  tory,  i.  391, 
bj  the  Attoruej-Geneial,  In  Bar-  '  Life  of  Edgeworlh,  ii.  281. 
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believe,  that  the  usual  importunity  of  political  friends 
has  risen  upon  the  present  occasion  with  the  difBculties 
of  Government  and  with  the  nature  of  the  question 
itself,  which  appears  to  them  in  prudence  to  enjoin  tbe 
most  speedy  accomplishment  of  their  several  objectB, 
as  the  measure  is  considered  by  them  as  fatal  to  tbe 
usual  mode  of  giving  effect  to  their  claims.' '  A  month 
later,  the  Government  strength  in  the  Commons  was 
believed  to  have  risen  to  165.  In  December  it  was 
calculated  at  180,  but  Comwallia  placed  little  confi- 
dence in  his  supporters.  '  I  entertain  every  day  more 
doubt  of  our  success  in  the  great  question  of  Union,* 
he  wrote  at  the  very  end  of  1799 ;  '  we  have  a  luke- 
warm, and,  in  some  instances,  an  unwilling  majority ; 
the  enemy  have  a  bold  and  deeply  interested  minority, 
which  will,  I  am  afraid,  even  after  our  friends  are 
reckoned,  ran  us  much  nearer  than  most  people  expect.' ' 
Outside  the  House,  however,  the  Government  be- 
lieved that  the  Union  project  was  steadily  and  rapidly 
gaining  ground,  and,  after  making  all  due  allowance 
for  the  natural  bias  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and  for  the 
partisan  character  of  the  sources  from  which  he  chiefly 
obtained  hia  information,  it  remains  tolerably  certain 
that  the  measure  was  finding  a  real  and  increasing 
support.  The  opinions  of  Comwallis  varied  from  week 
to  week,  but  his  general  belief  appears  to  have  been, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people  were  thoroughly 
disaffected  to  the  English  rule,  and  would  welcome  with 
delight  a  Fi'ench  invasion,  but  that  they  were  absolutely 
without  attachment  to  their  Parliament,  and  perfectly 
indifferent  to  the  question  of  Union.     In  Dublin,  he 


'  Comviallit  Correspondence,  November,  the  Speaker  is  said 

iii.  101.    (B.O.)    Tbe  last   two  to  bave  still  asserted  that  the  Op- 

Eassages  are  omitted  in  the  pub-  posilion  had  140  votes.    {Gastlt- 

shed  letter.  reagh  Correspondence,  iii.  1.1 
■  Ibid.  pp.  105,  161, 153.    In 
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admitted,  there  w&s  a  fierce  and  passionate  hostility  to 
it.  In  the  central  coanties  of  Leinster,  the  strong 
predominance  of  feeling  was  against  it,  but  elsewhere 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  believed  that  it  was  viewed,  either 
with  indifference  or  with  favour.  In  Apnl  1799,  after 
describing  the  extreme  disaffection  and  the  extreme 
corruption  around  him,  he  said, '  The  great  maaa  of  the 
people  neither  think  or  care '  about  the  Union,'  la 
Jnly  he  repeated,  '  The  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
do  not  care  one  farthing  about  the  Union,  and  they 
equally  hate  both  Government  and  Opposition.'  '  It  is 
in  Dublin  only  where  any  popular  clamour  can  possibly 
be  excited.' "  '  I  am  preparing,'  he  wrote  in  the  same 
month, '  to  set  ont  to-morrow  on  a  tour  for  three  weeks 
to  the  South,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  declarations 
&c.  in  favour  of  the  Union.  On  the  whole,  we  certainly 
gain  ground.' ' 

His  tour  proved  exceedingly  satisfactoiy,  and  in 
August  he  went  much  farther  than  he  had  yet  done, 
and  assured  Portland  of  '  the  general  good  disposition ' 
of  the  people  of  Munster  '  towards  the  Government, 
and  their  cordial  approbation  of  the  measure  of  Union.' 
'  This  sentiment,'  he  continued,  '  is  confined  to  no  par- 
ticular class  or  description  of  men,  but  equally  pervades 
both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  bodies,  and  I  was 
much  gratified  in  observing  that  those  feelings  which 
originated  with  the  higher  orders,  have  in  a  great 
degree  extended  themselves  to  the  body  of  the  people. 
Were  the  Commons  of  Ireland  as  naturally  connected 
with  the  people  as  they  are  in  England,  and  as  liable 
to  receive  their  impressions,  with  the  prospects  we  have 
out  of  doors,  I  should  feel  that  the  question  was  in  a 
great  degree  carried.'     He  believed  that  the  real,  or  at 
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the  least  the  most  formidable,  opposition  to  be  en- 
countered, waa  an  opposition  of  self-interest,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  proposed  measure  '  goes  to  new 
model  the  public  consequence  of  every  man  in  Par- 
liament, and  to  diminish  most  materially  the  authority 
of  the  most  powerful.' ' 

In  October  he  made  a  journey  through  Ulster,  ibr 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  Union  demonstrations  in  the 
province,  and  he  wrote  to  Portland  that,  though  it 
would  be  '  unsafe  to  trust  entirely  to  appearances,' 
there  was  '  reason  to  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes  of 
the  good  disposition  of  the  people  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  towards  the  very  important  measure  of  a 
legislative  Union.'  He  had  not  ventured  to  enter  the 
county  of  Down,  where  the  influence  of  Lord  Downshiro 
was  supreme,  and  he  considered  it  too  perilous  to 
attempt  to  obtain  addresses  from  the  counties  of 
Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  Fermanagh,  though  the  '  cor- 
poration and  principal  inhabitants '  of  the  town  of 
Monaghan  had  addressed  him  in  favour  of  the  Union ; 
but  in  a  lai^e  number  of  towns  through  which  he 
passed,  addresses  were  presented  to  him  by  the  cor- 
poration and  '  principal  inhabitants,'  and  in  two  or 
three  places  he  had  unexpected  encouragement.  The 
priests  and  some  leading  Catholics  came  forward  at 
Dundalk  with  an  address  in  favour  of  the  Union.  At 
Belfast,  though  there  was  much  anti-Union  feeling, 
'  150  of  the  principal  merchants  and  inhabitants,'  had 
met  him  at  a  dinner,  which  was  understood  to  be  ex- 
clusively composed  of  suppoi'tera  of  the  Union.  At 
Londonderry  he  had  been  received  with  genuine  en- 
thusiasm. The  town  was  illuminated,  and  '  Success  to 
the    Union   resounded  from    every   quarter.'*     'The 
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Union,'  he  wrote  in  November,  '  is,  I  trust,  making 
progress.  The  ei^^t  body  of  the  people  in  general, 
and  of  the  Catholics  in  particular,  are  decidedly  for  it.' ' 
He  relied  largely  on  this  disposition  to  justify  to 
Me  own  mind  the  measures  he  was  taking,  and  DOtbing 
was  neglected  that  could  foster  it.  Every  pamphlet 
or  speech  of  any  merit  in  favour  of  the  scheme  was 
Bystematically,  extensively,  and  gratuitously  circu- 
lated. Great  pains  were  taken  to  influence  the  Press. 
UcKenna,  the  well-known  Catholic  pamphleteer,  had 
been  often  employed  by  the  Government ;  he  appears 
now  to  have  rendered  them  material  service,  and  he 
was  recommended  as  a  skilfal  and  willing  agent  for 
superintending  the  Unionist  literature.*  Strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  obtain  declarations  in  &vour  c^ 
the  Union,  and  many  came  in  from  bodies  of  men  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland.  Their  significance,  however, 
may  very  easily  be  exaggerated.  Except  in  Galway, 
the  supporters  of  the  measure  had  hitherto  never  ven- 
tured to  convene  county  or  popular  meetings,*  but  the 
great  borough- owners  and  landlords,  who  had  been 
won  over,  the  sheriffs  in  the  counties,  and  other  im- 

'  C<mni:aUis   Correspondence,  beyond  all  queation  irresistible, 

iii- 1*3.  Yon  know  that,  in  conseqiienoe 

-  Ibid.  iii.  105;  CastlereaghCor-  of  application  made  tome,  I  gave 

reipondetKe,  iii.  26,  27,  353.    In  np  mj  time  and  trouble  to  the 

a  memorial  aent  to  the   Chief  onltiTation  of  that  question.     It 

Seeretarj,  Abbot  (Oct.  13,  18011,  contributing  nearly  as  much  as 

McKenna   said:  'The  foar  Ad-  any  other  person  to  render  that 

nunietrations  which  saccesBiTely  transaction  palatable  to  the  pab- 

roled  Ireland,  bom  1793  to  IBOO,  lie,  and  to  extend  the  credit  of 

bare  each,   UDsoUoited   by  me,  it,  be  a  service  to  Government, 

called  foT  that  little  aid  to  the  that  service  I  must  say  I  ren- 

cause  of  oivil  Bociety  and  good  deied.     A  positive  engagement 

government  which  I  was  able  to  was    made    me.'       [Colchester 

contribute.   .  .  .  But   the  affair  MSS.) 

ot  the  Union  constitutes  that  '  CormealUs  Correspondence, 

ground  on  which  my  claim,  at  iii.  105, 129. 
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portaiit  adherents  of  the  Union,  were  busily  employed, 
at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  procuring 
signatures  in  favour  of  it.  With  bo  vast  an  amount  of 
territorial  influence  and  Government  patronage  at  their 
disposal,  they  had  little  difficulty  in  doing  so,  and  men 
who  were  sincerely  in  favour  of  the  measure  were  un- 
doubtedly scattered,  though  not  very  thickly  scattered, 
over  the  whole  island.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Government,  the 
signatures  to  these  addresses  did  not  number  more 
than  a  small  fraction— probably  not  more  than  a  twelfth 
part — of  those  which  were  appended  to  the  petitions  to 
the  House  of  Commons  against  the  measure. 

The  support  of  the  corporations  of  many  important 
towns  was  obtained,  and  this  may  at  first  sight  appear 
more  significant,  but  these  corporations  were  very  small 
bodies,  and  frequently  completely  subaervient  to  some 
one  great  nobleman.  Thns,  to  ^ve  but  a  few  examples ; 
Lord  Donegal  could  control  the  Corporation  of  Belfast, 
Lord  Roden  the  Corporation  of  Dundalk,  and  the 
Primate  that  of  Armagh,  while  the  influence  of  Lord 
Waterford  at  Waterford,  and  that  of  Lord  Oiinond  at 
Kilkenny,  was  little,  if  at  all,  less  absolute.  The  Cor- 
poration of  Cork  appears  to  have  been  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  Lord  Longueville,  Lord  Donoughmore, 
and  Lord  Shannon,  who  were  all  supporters  of  the 
Union.'  It  is  true,  as  Lord  Comwallis  remarked,  that 
the  words  '  principal  inhabitants '  were  usually  added 
to  the  corporation  addresses ;  but,  if  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  may  be  believed,  they  were  far  from  being 
warranted  by  the  facts. 

The  task  of  measuring  with  accuracy  the  public 
opinion  of  a  country  on  a  political  question  which  was 
never  submitted  to  the  test  of  a  general  election,  ia  an 

'  CormealUs  Correi^OTidence,  Hi.  124,  136, 138,  139. 
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one,  but  a  few  extracts  from  confidential 
letters  to  the  Government,  and  a  few  cross  lights  thrown 
on  this  obscure  subject  from  various  quarters  and  fi-om 
different  points  of  view,  may  assist  our  judgment.  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  the  extremely 
reluctant  support  which  Lord  Carleton  had  given  to 
t]ie  measure,  and  have  quoted  the  desponding  letter  he 
wrote  to  Felham  immediately  after  speaking  in  favour  of 
it.  In  the  March  of  1 799,  he  repeated  his  remonstrance 
in  very  earnest  terms.  He  said  that  he  had  always 
looked  to  two  objects,  to  obtain  an  Union  and  to  pre- 
serve it,  and  that  the  Government  seemed  to  him  to 
have  neglected  the  latter.  '  Were  the  French  to  obtain 
any  footing  in  this  kingdom,'  he  continued, '  I  see  the 
likelihood  of  their  procuring  a  much  more  powerful 
support  than  that  which  a  few  months  ago  would  have 
been  afforded  them.'  The  Union,  he  complained,  had 
been  brought  forwai-d  when  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  quite  unprepared  for  it,  and  the  result  of  this 
'precipitate  obtrusion '  was  '  much  hazard,  not  only  to 
those  individuals  who  have  supported  the  measure  of 
Union,  but  also  to  the  safety  of  this  kingdom,  and  to 
the  permanence  of  its  connection  with  Great  Britain.' 
'Those  who  are  disposed  to  view  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Government  in  an  unfavourable  light,  are  led 
to  suspect  that  the  rebellion  has  been  suffered  to  con- 
tinue, in  order  to  forward  the  measure  of  an  Union. 
Every  exertion  should  be  made  to  remove  the  suspicion, 
and  to  convince  the  people  of  this  country  that  they  are 
indebted  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  to  ...  a 
British  army,  brought  to  this  country  for  their  preser- 
vation,' 'I  agree  with  you  in  opinion,  that,  circum- 
stanced as  this  country  now  is,  the  measure  ought  not 
to  be  forced  or  accelerated.  The  public  mind  is  not  yet 
prepared  for  it,  and  whatever  irritates,  will  either  impede 
attainment  of  the  object,  or  if  attained  will  render  its 
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continuance  so  precaiioiis,  as  to  make  the  measure 
noxiouB  rather  than  beneficial.'  He  speaks  of  the  great 
social  division  the  question  had  produced,  and  of  the 
widespread  fear  that  the  real  aim  and  object  of  the 
Union  waa  equality  of  taxation,  raising  the  taxation  of 
Ireland  to  the  much  higher  level  of  England.' 

Pelham's  old  correspondent,  Alexander,  waa  hardly 
more  encouraging.  He  wrote  shortly  after  listening  to 
the  great  speech  of  Foster  in  April,  and  he  was  evi- 
dently profoundly  under  its  impression.  He  describes 
its  powerful  efiect  on  men  of  all  classes,  and  added  that 
the  measure  'will  be  most  strenuously  opposed  and 
most  hollowly  supported.'  '  Although  parliamentary 
reform  was  the  ground  of  rebellion,  and  its  plausible 
pretence,  men  in  disturbed  times  care  so  little  as  to  the 
forme  of  vesting  power,  so  that  it  be  exercised  by  their 
own  party,  that  now  the  populace  willingly  admit  the 
Parliament  to  be  the  voice  of  the  people  and  its  free 
organ.'  '  The  very  quiet  produced  by  the  energy  and 
moderation  of  Government,  and  the  aid  of  the  military, 
is  now  attributed  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.'  '  Rely 
upon  it,'  the  writer  continued,  '  the  measnre  cannot  be 
carried  by  force,  nor  by  gross  or  open  corruption.  If 
carried,  it  will  not  hold,  A  permanent  governor,  an 
honest  and  effective  adminiutratioD,  a  combination  of 
men  of  talent  and  labour,  can  alone  give  security  to  tlte 
measure.  Such  a  system  will  govern  our  country 
quietly,  and  render  it  a  noble  ally  to  England.'  * 

From  Gonnanght,  Lord  Altamount  sent  very  favour- 
able reports.  In  Mayo  he  thought  there  was  '  a  more 
general  concun-ence  than  in  most  parts  of  Ireland '  in 
favour  of  the  Union,  thongh  there  was  some  opposition 
among  the  Catholics.  '  The  county  of  Galway  is  brought 
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over  very  fairly  to  the  measure,  the  property  completely 
with  it,  and  the  Catholics  as  forward  ae  their  neigh- 
bours.'' He  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  signaturea 
of  moat  of  the  owners  of  property  in  Mayo.  '  If  the 
Itoman  Catholics  stand  forward,'  be  said,  '  it  will  be 
nnwillingty;  they  are  keeping  bact  decidedly,  but 
many  will  be  influenced,  and  some  few  who  connected 
themselves  with  the  Protestants  during  the  disturbance, 
will  be  zealously  forward  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
priests  have  all  offered  to  sign ;  and  though  I  am  not 
proud  of  many  of  them  as  associates,  I  will  take  their 
signatures  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  a  counter  declara- 
tion. I  hear  the  titular  Archbishop  has  expressed  him- 
self inclined  to  the  measure.  This  day  I  have  sent 
Found  to  all  the  Catholics  of  property  in  the  country. 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  in  my  judgment  the  wish  of 
most  of  them  would  be  to  stand  neuter;  or  perhaps,  if 
fchey  had  any  countenance,  to  oppose  it — that  is  the 
fact.  Several  will  sign  from  influence,  some  from  fear, 
but  the  majority,  I  believe,  will  pretend  that  they  have 
given  opinions  already,  and  cannot  decently  retract 
them.  .  ,  .  Every  man  applied  to,  of  all  persuasions, 
wants  to  make  it  a  personal  compliment.'  '  I  have 
found,'  he  adds,  '  to  my  infinite  surprise,  that  the  county 
and  the  town  of  Sligo,  without  the  slightest  interference 
and  against  all  their  representatives,  are  decided  friends 
to  the  Union.  I  know  of  no  part  of  Ireland  where  the 
itwftiaaaetimindof  the  public  is  so  generally  with  it.  .  .  . 
Roscommon  is  against  it ;  but  for  that,  the  bulk,  or 
indeed  the  entire  of  the  province,  might  be  considered 
M  pledged  to  the  measure,  or  ready  to  be  so.'  ° 

In  Kerry,  Lord  Castlereagh  was  informed  about  this 
time,  that  '  the  entire  property '  of  the  county  was  for 
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the  Union,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  measure  was 
gaining  friends,  and  was  '  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom 
decidedly  popular,' '  Lord  Waterford  said  that  the 
opinion  of  the  county  and  city  of  Waterford  was  nearly 
unanimoUB  in  favour  of  it.*  Lord  Landaff  declared  that 
almost  all  the  considerable  landlords  in  Tipperary, 
except  Lord  Mountcashel  and  Lord  Lismore,  toot  the 
eame  side,  and  Castlereagh  had  much  hope  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  carry  a  county  meeting  in  favour  of  the 
Union,'  Long  afterwards,  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  Donoughmore  declared  that  'the  first 
favourable  turn '  which  the  Union  question  experienced 
after  it-a  rejection  in  1799,  came  from  Tipperary,  where 
an  address  in  its  favour  was  carried  on  his  proposal,  and 
he  added  that  his  siiccess  was  largely  due  to  the  support 
of  the  Catholics,  who  believed  that  their  emancipation 
would  be  a  certain  consequence  of  the  Union.*  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  political  forces  in  this  county 
were  somewhat  miscalculated,  for  almost  at  the  last 
stage  of  the  debates  the  member  for  Tipperary  with  his 
two  sons  abandoned  the  Government,  though  he  had 
engaged  to  give  the  Union  an  unqualified  support,  and 
though  '  the  objects  he  solicited  were  promised,'  alleging 
that '  the  principal  part  of  the  respectable  freeholders 
of  the  county  of  Tipperary  had  signed  resolutions 
against  the  Union,'  though  many  of  them  had  before 
insti-ucted  him  to  support  it."  In  Limerick,  it  was 
said,  the  corporation  was  hostile,  but  the  bulk  of  the 

'  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  Donoughmore  on  this  qoegtion. 

ii.  346.    (''ul;  6,)  Uke  hia  father,  Lord  Itoaoogh- 

'  Ibid.  p.  394.  more  was  a  warm  friend  of  the 

'  Ibid.  p.  354  ;  iii.  223.  Catholics,   and  he    appears   to 

'  See  Lord  Donoughmore 'b  re-  hate  had  oonBiderable  iuflaenee 

ply  in  the  debate  in  ihe  House  of  among  them. 

Lorda,  June  G,  1810.   Comwallia  ■  CornwallU  Correspondence, 

confiirag    {Correspondence,    iii.  iii.  180,  182. 

123)  the  great  sertices  of  Lord 
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property  of  the  county  was  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
meaBDre.'  In  Deny  and  Donegal,  the  gentry  were  '  in 
general  well  disposed,'  and  the  linen  merchants,  thoagh 
they  took  no  active  part,  were  supposed  to  be  '  on  the 
whole  rather  favourable,'  under  the  expectation  that  it 
would  secure  their  industry."  Londonderry,  more  than 
any  other  town  in  Ulster,  appears  to  have  desired  the 
Union.* 

A  few  additional  letters  of  a  more  general  descrip- 
tion may  be  noticed.  Lord  de  Clifford  appears  to  have 
been  a  retiring,  honest,  and  unpolitical  peer,  and  be 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  divisions  of  1799,  but  no  less 
than  four  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
returned  by  his  influence.*  In  reply  to  a  lettar  strongly 
urging  Tii'm  to  vote  for  the  Union,  he  expressed  his 
deep  attachment  to  the  present  Administration,  and 
his  reluctance  to  oppose  any  measure  they  brought 
forward;  but  the  Union,  he  said,  was  so  supremely 
important,  that  it  was  a  question  on  which  he  must 
think  for  himself.  If  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  were  against  it,  the  present  seemed  to  him 
a  peculiarly  inopportune  time  for  introducing  it,  and 
'  even  were  the  majority  of  the  well-affected  in  favour 
of  it,'  he  did  not  believe  that  it  would  ultimately  be 
hkely  to  work  for  good.  All  who  really  knew  Ireland, 
knew  that  the  very  great  majority  of  the  people  looked 
on  the  present  owners  of  land  as  a  set  of  usurpers,  and 
had  been  long  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  rise  and 
wrest  their  property  from  them.  If  the  late  terrible 
rebellion  had  been  circumscribed  in  its  area  and  suc- 
cessfully suppressed,  this  was  much  more  due,  he 
believed,  to  the  personal  influence  exercised  by  the 

'  CormoallU   CoTresp(mdence,  '  Ibid.  iii.  280. 

iii.  126.  '  Comwallis  Correspondence, 

'  Casllereagh  Corrt^oadence,  Iii.  161. 
ii.  SE2. 
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resident  country  gentlemen  over  their  neighboars  and 
tenants,  than  to  the  English  troops,  '  If  by  forcing  an 
Union  upon  this  country,  you  disgust  one  half  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  convert  the  other  half  into  absentees, 
you  will  leave  the  country  a  prey  to  the  disaffected,  and 
the  consequence,  I  fear,  would  be  fatal.'  The  Scotch 
parallel  was  wholly  misleading.  In  Scotland  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  proprietors  of 
land  were  attached  to  another  king,  while  the  people 
did  not  care  who  was  ting,  and  blindly  followed  their 
chiefs.  In  Ireland  '  the  great  body  of  the  people  are 
against  you,'  while  the  presence  and  the  constant  in- 
fluence of  a  loyal  gentry  form  the  main  support  of  the 
connection.' 

Luke  Fox — a  clever  lawyer  who  was  raised  to  the 
bench  for  his  support  of  the  Union — believed  that  Ire- 
land was  inhabited  by  three  nations,  which  were  utterly 
different  in  character,  principles,  and  habits,  and  not 
less  clearly  divided  by  their  opinions  about  the  Union.  ' 
The  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church, '  from  every 
motive  of  a  monopolising  interest,  are  determined 
opponents  of  the  scheme  of  Union,'  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  gain  them,  except  by  influence. 

The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  desired,  above  all 
things,  to  get  rid  of  their  present  rulers,  and  to  emerge 
from  slavery  into  the  class  of  British  citizens,  and  they 
could  be  easily  gained  by  concessions.  Nor  is  it  in  the 
least  probable  that  such  concessions  would  alienate  the 
Protestants.  '  Religion  is  a  mere  pretence.  The  true 
bone  of  contention  is  the  monopoly  of  Irish  power  and 
patronise,'  and  once  the  ascendant  Protestant  descends 
through  the  Union  from  the  position  of  ruler,  the 
qnestion  of  religious  disqualification  would  assume  a 
wholly  different  aspect.     At  the  same  time,  the  con- 

'  Caatlereagh  Coireipondence,  ii.  356-358. 
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cessions  which  Lake  Fox  deemed  most  necessary  were 
not  concessions  of  political  power.  A  cotnmntation  of 
tithes,  and  a  decent  pjvaviaion  for  the  Catholic  clergy, 
were  measures  which  were  urgently  necessary,  for 
which  the  country  was  fully  ripe,  and  which  ought  to 
he  carried  without  delay.  Another  scarcely  less  urgent 
measure  was  the  foundation  of  a  Catholic  College  con- 
nected with  the  Protestant  University.  The  Catholic 
youth  should  be  given  ample  facilities  for  obtaining 
Ute  best  education  in  the  country,  and  in  secular 
nutters  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  should  be  edu- 
cated together,  as  they  were  in  Holland  and  in  many 
parts  of  Germany.  In  this  manner  durable  friendships 
would  be  formed,  and  the  next  generation  of  Irishmen 
would  be  far  more  united  than  the  present  one.  Ulti- 
mately, he  believed  the  King  should  be  invested  with  a 
patronage  of  Popish  bishoprics  and  other  dignities, 
Bimilar  to  that  which  the  French  king  had  always 
possessed,  and  the  two  religions  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  plane  of  dignity  ;  but  for  this  the  time  was 
not  ripe. 

As  for  the  Presbyterians,  they  hat«d  all  monarchy, 
hut  Pox  believed  that  they  were  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  Union,  and  would  not  quit  their  looms  and 
hleach-greens  for  a  single  day  either  to  support  or  to 
protest  against  it.  'They  are  neutral,  and  not  to  be 
meddled  with.' 

On  the  whole,  this  writer  considered  that  the  Union 
would  prove  an  inestimable  benefit  both  to  Ireland  and 
the  Empire,  but  only  on  condition  of  the  conciliation 
of  the  Catholics.  '  Without  comprehending  the  Catho- 
lics, in  interest  and  principle,  an  Union  between  the 
two  countries  can  be  neither  durable  nor  useful.' ' 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  the  historian  of  this 

i.  108-4X4. 
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period  of  Iriab  history,  that  the  almost  eutire  disap- 
pearance of  the  correspondence  of  tihe  Speaker  Foster, 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  foUpw,  in  their  confiden- 
tial and  unreserved  expression,  the  opinions  of  the  man 
who  then  played  the  most  important  part  in  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Union.  One  remarkable  letter,  however, 
written  in  the  December  of  1799,  may  be  found.  The 
Government,  resenting  bitterly  his  attitude,  had  just 
deprived  his  son  of  an  office,  and  it  was  reported  that 
Pitt  had  been  expressing  loud  dissatisfaction  at  the 
conduct  of  Foster.  The  Speaker  heard  of  this,  and  he 
wrote  with  much  dignity  to  Pelham.  He  observed 
that,  in  a  parliamentary  life  of  nearly  forty  years,  he 
had  almost  always  been  a  supporter  of  the  Government ; 
that  he  had  never  supported  it  more  vigorously  or  more 
enrnesfcly  tlmn  in  the  late  very  dangerous  times ;  that 
he  was  still  fully  resolved  to  do  so  on  every  question 
but  one,  and  that  the  last  time  he  saw  Pitt,  he  had 
t<ild  him  frankly,  and  with  a  fall  statement  of  his 
reasons,  that  it  was  wholly  impossible  for  him  to  sup- 
port the  Union.  Knowing  what  his  sentiments  were, 
Pitt  had  no  right  to  complain  of  the  active  part  he  had 
taken.  '  I  told  him,'  Foster  says, '  that  I  was  against  the 
legislative  Union,  and  that  if  the  measure  was  doubt- 
ful, the  time  was,  in  my  mind,  particularly  inexpedient, 
and  that  I  must  declare  my  sentiments  when  called  on, 
I  added  also,  that  nothing  could  induce  me  to  change 
this  opinion ;  bnt  that  if  the  sense  of  the  nation,  con- 
trary to  ray  belief,  was  fairly  and  clearly  for  the  mea- 
sure, I  should  yield  to  it,  and  endeavour  in  the  detail 
to  make  it  as  little  injuriona  and  as  beneficial  as  I 
could,  and  I  particularly  explained  that  by  the  sense 
of  the  nation  I  did  not  mean  a  small  or  inflneuced 
majority  in  the  House,  but  the  real  uninfluenced  sense 
of  the  country  in  general.  This  was  in  December. 
The  sense  of  the  country  soon  alter  appeared  against 
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the  measure,  and  it  was  rejected  by  the  House  in 
January,  .  ,  ,  The  aubject  ia  now,  I  hpar,  in  contem- 
plation to  be  renewed.  My  belief  was  then  right,  and 
I  am  atill  stronger  in  belief  that  the  measure  ia  more 
disliked  now  even  than  it  waa  then ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  if  he  [Pitt]  is  rightly  informed  of  the 
means  resorted  to,  of  the  nature  and  history  of  many 
of  the  late  addresses,  and  of  the  general  opinion  of 
people  uninfluenced  by  fear  or  expectation,  he  will  be 
convinced  it  ia  so.  Intimidation,  and  depriving  gen- 
tlemen of  office  for  giving  a  free  opinion  when  that 
opinion  waa  avowed  to  be  desired,  and  when  the  nature 
of  the  question  made  it  peculiarly  necessary  that  it 
should  be  so ;  the  offering  office  to  others  who  possessed 
different  political  creeds,  are  not  means  to  obtain  the 
real  aentimenta  of  the  nation,  nor  can  any  man  consider 
sentiments  expressed  under  such  circumstances  to  be 
BO.  ...  If  ever  the  real,  uninfluenced  sentiments  of 
the  kingdom  shall  call  for  the  measure,  I  will  act  as  I 
have  said,  but  I  honestly  own  I  never  can  expect  them 
to  be  BO.  ,  ,  .1  lament  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
which  have  arisen  to  make  me  differ  fi'om  Government. 
No  consideration  but  the  clearest  conviction  could  in- 
duce me  to  do  ao,  and  that  conviction  is  my  own,  with- 
out any  party  junction  or  association  whatever.  .  .  . 
The  withdrawing  all  confidence,  and  even  the  usual 
official  attention  ;  the  circulating  pamphleta  and  newa- 
paper  paragraphs  to  run  me  down,  and  the  depriving 
my  son  of  ofEce,  are  not  meana  of  persuasion  to  operate 
on  me  either  the  one  way  or  the  other.  I  will  act 
uniformly,  and  if  future  time  shall  show  I  am  mistaken 
in  my  opinion  of  the  Union,  I  will  at  least  enjoy  the 
satistaction  of  having  acted  with  integrity.' ' 

The  Government,  in  endeavouring  to  influence  Irish 

'  John  Foster  to  Pelham,  Dec.  8, 1799.    {Pelham  MSS,) 
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opinion,  had  the  great  advantage  of  the  support  of  the 
heads  of  the  two  principal  Churches  in  the  country. 
The  bishops  of  the  Established  Church  were  actuated 
partly  by  obvious  motives  of  self-interest,  and  partly 
also  by  a  belief  that  the  Union  would  place  their  Church 
beyond  all  danger  of  attack,  but  their  attitude  during 
the  struggle  was  not  a  very  active  one.  Out  of  the 
twenty-two  bishops,  twelve  only  were  present  at  the 
division  on  the  Union  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1799, 
and  two  of  these — Dickson,  the  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  and  Marlay,  the  Bishop  of  Waterford — both 
voted  and  protested  gainst  it,'  The  Protestant  clergy 
do  not  appeal'  to  have  taken  any  prominent  part  in  pro- 
curing addresses  for  the  Union,  though  there  were  some 
exceptions.  Bishop  Percy,  who  had  been  trom  the  first 
a  strong  and  very  honest  supporter  of  the  measure,  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  all  the  beneficed  clei^  of  his 
diocese,  except  four  or  five,  to  join  with  him  in  an 
address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  its  favour,'  and 
similar  addresses  were  signed  by  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  Cork  and  Limerick.'  CBeime,  the  Bishop  of  MeatJi 
— a  man  of  great  energy  and  some  ability,  who  had  been 
converted  ftom  Catholicism — was  much  consulted  by 
the  Government  during  the  whole  arrangement,  and  it 
is  curious  to  find  among  the  supporters  of  the  Union 
the  once  familiar  name  of  Lord  Bristol,  the  Bishop  of 
Derry.  The  great  question  that  was  pending  could  not, 
it  is  true,  draw  him  from  his  retreat  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, but  he  authorised  Lord  Abercom  to  place  his 
name  on  an  address  in  favour  of  it.  This  seems  to  have 
been  his  last  appearance  in  Irish  politics.  The  Primate 
appears  to  have  refused  to  sign  this  address,  althoof^ 

'  Umi'sBUiary  of  the  Church  •  Thia  ia  stated  in  alettBroi 

of  Ireland, '±162.  Bishop   Percy,  in  the  I.S.P.O., 

'  Bishop  Percy  to  hia   wife,  Oct.  9,  1799. 
Oct.  10,  1799. 
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he  had  previously  voted  for  the  Union.'  Trinity  Col- 
lege, the  great  centre  of  Protestant  learning,  though 
divided,  was  on  the  whole  not  favourable  to  the  Utiion  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  Magee,  who  was  afterwards 
a  very  able  and  very  typical  archbiahop,  was  one  of  its 
opponents.*  George  Knox  and  Arthur  Browne,  who 
were  the  members  for-the  University,  both  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  Union  in  1799,  In  the  following 
year  Browne  changed  his  side  and  supported  it ;  but 
he  acknowledged  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  was 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  his 
constituents.  He  afterwards  received  some  legal  pro- 
motion, and  he  never  again  represented  the  Univer- 
sity, 

The  Catholic  bishops  appear  to  have  been  unanimous 
in  favour  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  recess  of  1799  they 
exerted  themselves  strenuously,  persistently,  and  on  the 
whole  successfully,  in  supporting  it.  In  July  the 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel  wrote  to  Archbishop 
Troy,  expressing  his  decided  good  wishes  for  the  mea- 
sure, and  promising  to  exert  his  influence  '  discreetly  ' 
in  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  to  procure 


'  BLshop   Fere;  saja ;   '  Lord  genuine,    it    Bhows    that   Lord 

BriBlol  has  put  his  aignature,  yet  Bristol  at  that  early  date  looked 

the  poor  Primate,  though  that  with  some  Eavour  on  the  idea  of 

county  [Tyrone]  is  chiefly  in  hia  an  Union,  and  believed  that,  al- 

dioceae,  and  though  he  voted  in  though  Dublin  would  be  against 

PatUament  (or  the  Union,  was  it,  the    rest  of   Ireland   would 

not  allowed — by  Madam,  I  sup.  probably  welcome  it. 

pose— to  add  his  name  [lo   an  '  CastUreagh  Correaptmdatce, 

address  in  favour  of  it}.'     (Dec.  iii.   2S9,   230.      In   the    begin- 

10, 1799.)   In  Cos's  IrUh  Maga-  ning  of    1799,  the    electors  of 

eine  (Nov.  1807,  p.  60)  there  is  a  Trinity  College  {who  ooneiated  of 

letter  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  Fellows   and  scholars)  ad- 

writlen,  in  1779,  by  the  Bishop  dressed  their  members,  calling 

of  Derry  to  Soswell,  inquiring  on  them  to  oppose  the  Union, 

what  eSect   the   Scotch   Union  (Faulkner'a   Journal,   Jan.   19, 

had  exercised  on  the  prosperity  1799.) 
ol  Edinborgh.    It  this  letter  is 
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the  signatures  of  respectable  Catholics  to  an  address  in 
its  favour.  He  complained,  however,  that  the  bishops 
had  little  political  influence  over  this  class,  and  feared 
that  if  he  took  a  too  prominent  action,  it  might  rather 
injure  than  serve  the  cause.'  In  the  course  of  the 
summer.  Lord  Comwallis  received  strong  declarations  in 
favour  of  the  Union  from  bodies  of  Catholics,  in  both 
Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  and  he  wrote  that,  '  aa  the 
clergy  of  that  Church,  particularly  the  superiors, 
countenance  the  measure,  it  is  likely  to  extend  itself,' ' 
Archbishop  Troy  was  indefatigable  in  procuring 
signatures  to  addresses,  and  in  urging  his  brother  pre- 
lates to  depart  from  the  neutrality  which  they  appear 
at  first  to  have  desired  to  maintain.  Dr.  Moylan,  the 
Bishop  of  Cork,  was  in  the  close  confidence  of  the 
Government,  and  he  spent  some  days  with  the  Duke  of 
Portland  at  Bulstrode.^  '  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,'  he 
wrote  in  September,  '  will  more  effectually  tend  to  lay 
those  disgraceful  and  scandalous  party  feuds  and  dis- 
sensions, and  restore  peace  and  harmony  amongst  us, 
than  the  great  measure  in  contemplation,  of  the  legisla- 
tive Union,  and  incorporation  of  this  kingdom  with 
Great  Britain.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  it  is  working 
its  way,  and  daily  gaining  ground  on  the  public  opinion. 
Several  counties  which  appeared  most  averse  to  it  have 
now  declared  for  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  it  will  be  effected,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  opposition  of  Mr.  Fostfir  and  hia  party,  .  .  , 
The  Roman  Catholics  in  general  are  avowedly  for  the 
measure.  In  the  South,  where  they  are  the  most 
numerous,  they  have  declared  in  its  favour,  and  I  am 
sui*  they  will  do  the  same  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  unless  overawed  (as  I  know  they  are  in  some 
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eouDtiea)  by  the  dread  of  tlie  poweifiil  faction  that 
opposes  it.'  He  believed  tliat  all '  seeds  of  disaffection ' 
would  be  removed,  if  the  religious  disabilities  were 
repealed  at  or  iminediately  after  the  Union,  and  if,  in. 
addition  to  the  provision  which  was  intended  for  the 
Cathobc  clergy,  measures  were  taken  to  abolish  the 
gross  abuses  which  existed  in  the  collection  of  tithes.' 

The  Catliolic  Archbishop  of  Tuaui,  though  in  favour 
of  the  Union,  at  first  shrank  from  taking  an  active  part 
m  a  political  movement,  but  the  advice  of  Archbishop 
Troy  and  of  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh  decided 
him.  He  signed  an  address,  and  soon  after  he  wrote : 
'I  feel  myself  each  day  less  shy  in  declaring  my  senti- 
ments and  wishes  relative  to  the  Union.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  in  the  course  of  the  parochial  visitation  of 
this  diocese,  which  is  nearly  finished,  of  observing  how 
httle  averse  the  public  mind  is  to  that  measure ;  and  I 
have  also  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  sti-ongeat 
conviction,  that  this  measure  alone  can  restore  harmony 
and  happiness  to  our  unhappy  country.'  ^  Bishop  Oaul- 
lieSd,  who  had  more  experience  than  any  other  bishop 
of  the  horrors  which  had  desolated  Ii'eland  during  the 
last  few  months,  presided  over  a  gi-eat  Catholic  meeting 
in  favour  of  the  Union  at  Wexford,  at  which  an  address 
was  preparedwhich  received  more  than  3,000  signatures.' 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  priests,  several  other 
purely  Catholic  addresses  in  favour  of  the  Union  were 
obtained,*  and  Lord  Comwallis  firmly  believed  that, 
although  the  numerical  majority  of  the  Catholics  might 
be  iiidiiferent  or  seditious,  the  preponderance  of  opinion 
in  the  guiding,  educated,  and  respectable  portion  of 
that  body  was  in  favour  of  bis  policy.  '  The  Union,'  he 
wrote  in  November, '  is,  I  trust,  making  progress ;  the 

'  Castlereagh  CorrespondetKe,  '  Plowden,   ii.  Appendii,  pp. 

iL  899-402.  320-322. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  347,  348,  380,  387.  '  Ibid.  p.  333. 
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great  body  of  the  people  in  general,  and  of  the  Catho- 
lics in  particular,  are  decidedly  for  it ; '  and  in  begging 
the  Government  to  permit  the  Catholic  peere  to  vote  for 
the  representative  peers,  he  urged  that  a  refusal  would 
be  peculiarly  ungracious  '  at  a  time  when  a  respectable 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community  in  this  kingdom 
is  almost  universally  coming  forward  in  favour  of  the 
Union.' '  Among  the  supporters  of  the  Union  was 
Arthur  O'Leary,  the  most  brilliant  writer  of  the  Irish 
Catholics.  He  boasted  that  he  had  reconciled  many  to 
it,  and  he  predicted  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  all 
religious  disqualifications  and  national  jealousies,  and 
would  close  for  ever  '  the  tumultuary  scenes '  by  which 
Ireland  had  been  hitheito  distracted.* 

In  tie  strange  irony  of  Irish  history,  few  things  are 
more  curious  than  ihe  fact  that  it  was  the  English 
Government  which  persuaded  the  Catholic  prieste  to 
take  an  active  part  in  Irish  politics,  and  to  take  part  in 
them  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  legislative  Union, 
They  were  not  in  all  places  successful.  Many  Catholica, 
refusing  to  act  as  a  separate  body,  signed  addresses 
with  the  Protestants  against  the  Union.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  sent  to  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath,  as  he  pro- 
bably did  to  the  other  bishops,  a  sketch  of  the  address 
which  he  wished  to  be  signed ;  but  the  Bishop  answered 
that,  though  he  himself  fully  approved  of  it,  and  though 
the  whole  body  of  bis  priesthood  agreed  with  him,  the 
lay  Catholics  of  Meath  were  '  too  near  Dublin,  and  too 
much  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Meath,  to  be  as  yet  willing  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  Union ; '  and  that  till  this  had  ceased  to  be  the 
case,  a  dependent  priesthood  did  not  dare  to  take  an  open 


'  ComwalUa  Correspondence,      Parliament   ol    Great   Britmn.' 
Lii.  143, 146.  {Collscted  Forfcs  (Boston,  1868), 

'  O'Leary'H  'Address  to   the      p.  fi41.) 
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or  active  part.*  In  Dublin,  OomwalliB  acknowledged 
that  the  utmost  he  could  hope  from  the  Catholics  was 
neutrality,  and  it  ip  tolerably  certain  that  this  neutrality 
was  not  obtained.  It  is  said  that  here  also  the  clergy 
and  a  proportion  of  respectable  Catholics  were  in  favour 
of  the  Union,  but  the  bulk  of  the  Dublin  Catholics 
appear  to  have  still  adhered  to  the  convictionB  so  em- 
phatically expressed  by  the  great  meeting  in  Francis 
Street  in  1795.  In  a  very  important  Catholic  meeting 
which  was  now  held  in  the  Exchange,  resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed,  describing  an  Union  as  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  Ireland,  attributing  the  unex- 
ampled rapidity  of  the  improvement  of  Ireland  during 
the  last  twenty  years  entirely  to  the  Constitution  of 
1782,  and  denouncing,  as  a  gross  calumny  on  the  Catho- 
lic body,  the  imputation  that  they  could  be  induced,  by 
either  'pique  or  pretension,'  to  sacrifice  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Daniel  O'Connell  made  his  first  appearance  on  a  public 
platform.  In  a  remarkable  passage,  which  was  proba- 
bly elicited  by  Canning's  threat  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  re-enact  the  penal  code  if  the  Union  were 
defeated,  he  declared   that   the   Catholics   of  Ireland 


'  CaslUreagh  Cotrespotidence,  sidac  is  moat  conducive  to  the 

ii.  437,  438.     Some  later  letters  tnrtheraace  of  the  measure.  The 

from  General  Bamett  describe  Doctor  particulttrlyrequaats  that 

the  services  of  this  bishop.  'The  all  his  clergy  should  sign,  and. 

Admiral  having  expressed  to  me  with  prudence,  exert  their  ut- 

on  Thursday  last,  a  particular  most   influence  to  forward  the 

nisb  that  Dr.  Flnnkett  should  measaie.' .  .  .  '  He  will  write  to 

come  forward,  I  last  night  re-  the  clergy  of  West  Meath  to  give 

ceived  autborit;  from  the  Doctor  support  to  the  measure.  ...  Be 

to  assure    your   lordship,   that  beheves  the  whole  of  the  cleric 

the  measore  of  Union  sjiall  re-  in  this  connty  to  be  in  favour  of 

ceive  his  decided  support.  .  .  .  themeasnre.'    (General  Barn ett 

Tonr  lordship  has  full  power  to  to  the  Earl  of  Longford,  Jan.  6, 

make  use  of  Dr.  Plunkett's  name  IBOO ;    to  Admiral    Pakenham, 

in  any  way  that  you  may  con-  Deo.  22, 179a.    l.ij.P.O.) 
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would  rather  accept  that  code,  and  throw  themselves  ou 
the  mercy  of  their  Protestant  brethren,  than  assent  to 
the  extinction  of  the  Legislature  of  their  country,  and 
seek  advantages  as  a  sect,  which  would  destroy  them 
as  a  nation.' 

A  few  other  distinctively  Catholic  addresses  were 
drawn  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  protesting 
against  the  Union,  and  against  the  assertion  that  it 
was  lavoured  by  the  Catholics.*  Much  indeed  may  be 
truly  said  to  qualiiy  the  importance  of  the  Catholic 
demonstrations  in  its  support.  Extreme  want  of  moral 
courage,  and  extreme  susceptibility  to  external  in- 
fluences, have  always  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  the 
combined  pressure  of  a  Government  which  had  so  much 
to  give  in  this  world,  and  of  a  priesthood  which  was 
believed  to  have  so  much  in8aence  over  the  next,  was 
enormously  great.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that,  with 
such  a  weight  of  influence,  the  signatures  in  favour  of 
the  Union  were  so  few.  It  appears  also  to  be  generally 
admibted,  that  the  Catholics  looked  mainly,  in  their 
approval  of  the  Union,  to  Catholic  objects,  or  were 
actuated  by  very  natural  feelings  of  resentment  or 
panic.  If  they  could  have  obtained  their  emancipation 
in  an  Irish  Parliament,  they  would  have  preferred  it, 
but  with  the  revival  of  a  fierce  Protestant  spirit  that 
had  followed  the  rebellion,  and  with  the  formal  assur- 
ance they  had  received,  that  the  English  Government 
were  resolved,  for  all  time,  to  exereise  their  overwhelm- 
ing influence  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  Catholics 
into  an  Irish  Legislature,  the  Union  seemed  the  only 


n  (he  wa;  of  the  meeting,  from      big  vith  the  (ate  of  the  popular 
the  mihtiitj,  but  were  temoved      ' —     '" ' 
the    moment     his    Ezcellenoy 
Miirriius  Comwalhe  became  ac- 
qnoiuted  vith  the  Btt«mpt  made 
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path  of  hope.  The  hatred  and  tlie  humiliation  which 
recent  events  had  produced,  continued  unabated,  and 
large  districta  were  still  convulsed  by  all  the  violence, 
tyranny,  and  panic  of  military  licence.  Comwallis 
wrote  in  November,  that  martial  law  in  Ireland  was 
only  too  likely  to  pass  into  a  tyranny  '  more  violent 
and  intolerable '  than  that  of  Robespierre ;  '  that  the 
vilest  informers  were  hunted  out  from  the  prisons,  to 
attack,  by  the  most  barefaced  perjury,  the  Uvea  of 
all  who  are  suspected  of  being,  or  of  having  been 
disa^cted,'  and  that  '  every  Roman  Catholic  of  in- 
fluence was  in  great  danger.' '  The  fact  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who  was  attempting  to  carry  the  Union, 
had  steadily  laboured  to  restrain  this  violence,  and  had 
incurred  great  unpopularity  in  doing  so ;  the  fact  that 
the  Orange  party  were  in  general  vehement  opponents 
of  the  Union,  and  the  strong  reason  the  Catholics 
already  had  to  believe  that  their  emancipation  would 
be  one  of  the  first  acta  of  the  United  Parliament,  all 
influenced  their  judgments.  Their  priests  had  good 
grounds  for  expecting  that  a  Government  endowment 
would  speedily  be  granted  to  them,  and  they  were  as- 
sured that  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  in  the  crisis 
that   had  arisen   would   be   decisive  of   their  future 


An  approval  which  was  ao  largely  provisional,  and 
which  rested  so  much  on  transient  and  abnormal  condi- 
tions, could  not  be  greatly  counted  on,  though  if  a  wise 
and  liberal  statesmanship  had  followed  the  Union,  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  rendered  permanent.  Still, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  review  with  can- 
dour the  facts  that  I  have  collected,  in  this  and  the 
preceding  chapter,  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
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that  the  Union  in  1800  was  not  in  any  of  ita  stages 
positively  distasteful  to  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and  that  a  very  important  section  of  them, 
including  their  whole  hierarchy,  the  vast  majority  of 
their  landed  gentry,  and  many  if  not  most  of  their 
lower  priests,  decidedly  and  consistently  favoured  it. 
Contemporary  historians  on  both  sides  support  this 
conclusion.  The  Catholic  historian  Plowden  was  in 
iavour  of  the  Union,  and  he  writes,  that  although  the 
great  body  of  Roman  Catholics  at  first  kept  themselves 
back  upon  the  question,  and  although  some  highly 
respectable  members  of  the  communion  were  warm 
anti-Unionists,  yet  '  a  very  great  preponderancy  in 
favour  of  the  Union  existed  in  the  Catholic  body, 
particularly  in  their  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy.'  • 
The  Protestant  historian  Barrington  was  violently  on 
the  other  side,  and  his  judgment  differs  but  little  as  to 
the  fact.     '  Nothing,'  he  writes,  '  could  be  more  cul- 


'  Plowden,  ii.  979,  980.  la 
quoting  Plowden  in  favour  oE  Ihe 
Union,  I  refer  to  his  Hutorical 
Beoiew,  published  in  1S03.  In 
his  History  of  Ireland,,  from  the 
Onion  to  ISiO,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1811.  his  point  of  view 
was  whollj  changed,  tmd  he 
wrote  tts  the  most  furious  of 
partisans.  A  single  passage  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  :  '  The  pub- 
lic can  be  now  no  longer  duped 
b;  the  Insidious  practices  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  systematic  mftnagement  of 
Ireland.  Every  page  of  her  post- 
Union  history  teems  with  evi- 
dence of  bis  having  forced  a 
rebellion,  in  order  to  drown  her 
independence  in  the  blood,  and 
bury  her  felicity  under  the  ashes, 
of  the  coantry,  in  the  wicked 
(perhaps  fruitless)  hope  of  pre- 


venting her  resurrection  by  the 
immovable  tombstone  of  legisla- 
tive Union.  .  ,  .  With  a  view  to 
raise  an  eternal  bar  to  CathoUo 
concession,  he  introduced  an 
apparent  system  of  justice  and 
conciliation,  to  tnmish  an  argn- 
ment  that  the  CathoUca  might 
be  happy  and  prosperous,  as  he 
foresaw  they  would  be  tranquil 
and  loyal,  without  emancipation. 
At  the  same  time,  he  secretly 
laboured  to  establish,  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  the  Orange  so 
cieties,  which  he  well  Itncn  tc 
be  incompatible  with,  and  essen 
tiallj  destructive  of  the  peace 
concord,  and  prosperity  of  thi 
country.  In  that  work  of  decep 
tion,  Mr.  Pitt's  prime  and  mosi 
eEGcient  instrument  was  Marqnii 
Comwallis '  (i.  9*), 
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pable  than  the  conduct  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Catholic  clergy.'  Speaking  of  the  Catholics  as  a  whole, 
he  says,  '  No  body  of  men  ever  gave  a  more  helping 
hand  to  their  own  degradation  and  misery.'  'The 
Bishops  Troy,  Lanigan,  and  others,  deluded  by  the 
Viceroy,  sold  their  country.'  He  says,  indeed,  that 
'  the  great  body  of  Catholics  were  true  to  their  country,' 
but  he  immediately  adds,  'the  rebellion  had  terrified 
them  from  every  overt  act  of  opposition.' ' 

Even  among  the  rebel  party,  delight  at  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  triumphant  loyalists  was  thought  by  many 
to  be  the  strongest  feeling.  The  overtures  which  some 
Orangemen  made  to  the  Catholics,  to  join  with  them 
in  defence  of  the  national  L^slature,  had  little  or  no 
result.  One  of  the  leading  United  Irishmen  is  said  to 
have  been  the  author  of  a  song  which  was  at  this  time 
circulated,  in  which  the  rebels  were  represented  as 
scornfully  repudiating  these  overtures,  reminding  the 
Orangemen  how  lately  their  favourite  tune  had  been 
'Croppies,  lie  down,'  and  predicting,  with  evident 
gratification,  that  Orangeman  and  Croppy  would  now 
be  reduced  to  the  same  insignificance.'    A  great  Kil- 

'  Barrington's  Rise  and  Fall  Let  the  Orange  ana  Blna  intermiied 

of   the   Irish  Natvm,   ohaptara  j„  ^'t.te^LJ^'boaoms  henoelot- 

Iivi.  and  XXTU.  ward  be  Been. 

'  lyi/iTogue  between  Orange  and  An  rnion  witli  Oroppiea  for  me  I' 

Croppy,  bj  Coimaellor  BampsOQ.  ■  I  oare  not,'  nyi  Croppji '  noli  I,  by  m; 

This  poem  was  lound  in  manu-  ^,„^*™!i    „  ^     ,^            ,  ,    , 

■   r^         _     iv     _              [ Whether  BngUih  or  Orangemen  IrelBBd 

Bcnpt  amcing  the  papers  of  one  oontroL                            """- 

of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  sent  if  tyraDUoppresa  this  nnfortuntta  land, 

to  the  Government.  It  is  printed  TUallbuttbewOTkoftheOrangemaa'a 

in  Madden's  Literary  Bemains  No  (Suie  alllanoe  lor  me  l 

of  the  United  Irishmen  of  1799,  .__            v..   .^    ..         i.     —  ^ 

pp.  123,  123.    A  few  lines  wiU  "u"g"^dtoJn        "'"''**"'' 

indicate  its  Dharacter :  Uoit  ^y  resounded  witli  "  Croppies, 

Bj]lS  Fltt  Qhan^red  the  QOte,  and  cries, 
Says  Orange  to  Orop : '  Let  ua  quarrel  no  "  Down  with  them  all— 

..."-"  DovD  Croppy,  down  Orange,  down  great 

Ah,  that  was  the  way  to  be  Ine  I' 
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kenny  landlord  writes  from  that  county  in  July  1799  : 
'  The  rebels  and  Papists— I  am  sorry  to  say  the  terms 
are  almost  synonymous — perceive  there  is  no  hope  in 
rebellion,  and  that  death  and  ruin  pursue  those  who  try 
it.  They  will  continue,  therefore,  peaceable,  I  believe, 
and  are  now  become  great  friends  to  Union  ;  partly 
through  malice,  partly  through  fear;  no  matter,  they 
everywhere  come  forward  in  favour  of  the  measure; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  several  counties,  Cork,  Kerry, 
Mayo,  Waterford,  have  declared  strongly  and  almost 
unanimously  in  favour  of  it.' ' 

In  the  recess  of  1799,  Ireland  lost  a  true  patriot, 
who  had  for  a  short  time  played  a  leading  and  very 
honourable  part  in  her  history.  The  weak  health  of 
Lord  Charlemont  had  of  late  been  rapidly  declining, 
and  he  died  on  August  4.  He  was  a  man,  in  his  best 
days,  more  eminent  for  his  accomplishments  than  for 
his  abilities;  and  a  politician  who  had  no  great  strength 
of  will,  no  power  of  debate,  and  a  constitutional  hatred 
of  violence  and  extravagance,  was  not  likely  long  to 
retain  his  ascendency  in  the  wild  and  stormy  element 
in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  A  great  property  and  posi- 
tion in  the  district  where  the  volunteer  movement  was 
■strongest,  and  the  friendship  of  Flood  and  Grattan, 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  Irish  politics,  and  the 
transparent  disinterestedness  of  his  public  life,  the 
soundness  and  moderation  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  he  was  always  prepared  to  devote 
time,  labour,  and  money  to  the  public  good,  established 
his  position.  In  one  critical  moment  his  services  both 
to  Ireland  and  to  the  Empire  had  been  transcendently 
great,  but  his  influence  speedily  waned,  and  Irish  poli- 
tics drifted  far  from  the  path  which  he  had  chosen.    On 


'  Lord  Clifden.     (Diary  and  Corre^ondence  of  Lord  Colchester, 
186.)  -^ 
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the  Catholic  question,  events  appear  to  have  somewhat 
modified  his  opinion.  That  '  chord  of  wondrous  po- 
tency' which,  like  Flood,  he  had  feared  to  wake,  had 
been  swept  by  no  skilful  hand,'  and  in  bis  last  years, 
Charlemont  was  convinced  that  the  completion  of  the 
Act  of  1793  by  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  Parlia- 
ment, had  become  absolutely  necessary.  He  had  long 
predicted  and  dreaded  the  impending  Union,  and  his 
hostility  was  not  diminished  as  it  approached.  'It 
would,  more  than  any  other  measure,'  he  wrote,  '  con- 
tribute to  the  separation  of  two  countries,  the  per- 
petual connection  of  which  was  one  of  the  warmest 
wishes  of  my  heart.' ' 

The  probable  effect  of  the  measure  was  differently 
judged  by  Lewins,  who,  though  bitterly  attacked  by 
many  of  his  fellow-conspirators,  still  represented  the 
United  Irishmen  at  Paris.  Short.ly  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  the  IStJi  brumaire,  he  sent  to  the  French 
Government  a  remarkable  memoir,  urging  that  if 
France  allowed  the  Union  to  be  accomplished,  it  would 
add  enormously  to  the  power  of  her  great  enemy.  It 
would  have  a  greater  effect  than  the  Scotch  Union,  for 
Ireland  was  much  more  valuable  than  Scotland.  It 
would  strengthen  the  Executive,  for  the  Irish  members 
would  be  mere  creatures  of  the  Government.  It  would 
increase  the  national  credit,  by  adding  Irish  wealth  to 
the  security  of  the  British  national  debt.  It  would 
place  the  military  resources  of  Ireland  without  reserve 
at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Ministers,  and  it  would 
induce  the  Irish  to  believe  that  they  had  been  aban- 

'  '  I  am  Mghtened  about  tha  like  tliaC  of  the  spheres,  it  were. 

Popery  basineaa.    It  ought  to  be  at  least   for  a  time,  inaudible.' 

touched  onlj  b;  a  master  band.  [Flood   to  Charlemont,  Jan.   7, 

It  ie  a  ob<u^  of  euoh  voudrous  1782.) 

potency,  that  I  dread  the  Bound  '  Hardj'a  TAfe  of  CharUjnonl, 

ot  it,  and  believe  with  yon  that  ii.  414,  416,  429, 430. 
the  hBrmonj  would  be  better,  if, 
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doned  by  Prance,  and  that  their  true  interest  was  to 
identiiy  themselves  with  England."  Lewins  waa  hardly 
more  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the  rebellion,  than 
at  the  religious  spirit,  so  hostile  to  the  original  inten- 
tions of  the  United  Irishmen,  which  had  been  aroused. 
He  sent  over  an  agent  named  O'Mealey  to  England, 
and  directed  him  to  proceed  to  Ireland  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  rebels;  but,  witli  the  usual  felicity 
of  Irish  conspirators,  O'Mealey  and  another  United 
Irishman  who  was  engaged  with  him  in  the  same  mis- 
sion, seem  to  have  become  bosom  friends  with  a  spy  of 
the  English  Government,  who  reported  all  their  proceed- 
ings. From  these  reports,  and  from  some  other  sources, 
the  Ministers  received  asaurancea  that  no  rebellion 
was  likely  to  occur  unless  a  French  invasion  took 
place,  but  that  such  an  invasion  was  eagerly  looked 
forward  to.' 

The  disturbances  in  the  country  came  and  went, 
like  the  passing  storms  that  sweep  so  rapidly  over  the 
inconstant  Irish  sky,  but  on  the  whole  they  appear  to 
have  been  somewhat  less  than  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  measure  imposing  maitial  law,  which  has  been 
noticed,  was  speedily  carried ;  but  in  May,  Castlereagh 
still  speaks  of  the  horrible  houghing  of  cattle  in  Clare 
and  (Jalway;  of  outrages  of  banditti  due  to  some 
agrarian  quarrel  in  Meatli ;  of  isolated  but  much  exag- 
gerated outrages  in  irmagh  and  Antrim.^  At  the  end 
of  June  he  writes  :  '  The  tranquillity  of  the  country  con- 
tinues perfectly  undisturbed,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  appear  more  settled  than  I  have  known  them  for 
several  years.  They  have  suffered  for  their  crimes. 
Industry  never  was  so  profitable,  and  the  departure  of 
the  Brest  fleet  for  the  Mediterranean  is  considered  by 


'  Memoir  of  Thompson,  26  pri-      2i,  Dec.  6,  1799. 

Maj  6, 1799.    (B.O.) 
cGoogll 


<F.F.O.)                        •  Castlereagh    to    Wictham, 
'^-I.S.P.O., ,"-     "     
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tbd  dieafiTected  such  an  abdication  of  their  cause  as 
leaves  them  no  other  choice  but  submission,  at  least  for 
the  present.'  The  revenue  was  rising.  '  The  quarter 
ending  June  24,  1799,  exceeds  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  preceding  year  nearly  200,000Z,,  and 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  1797,  has  risen 
above  350,000^.,  an  increase  principally  to  be  attributed 
to  the  superior  productiveneas  of  the  old  taxes,  parti- 
cularly the  excise.' '  Two  months  later  he  writes : 
'  Although  no  very  serious  symptoms  appeared,  yet  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland  the  approach  of  the  enemy's  Beet 
towards  our  coast  has  produced  a  movement  among  the 
lower  orders.'^  Comwallis,  in  his  journey  througli  the 
South  of  Ireland,  had  been  much  encouraged  by  the 
tranquil  and  prosperous  aspect  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passed.  In  September  he  writes : '  The  southern 
part  of  this  wretched  island  is  again  getting  into  a 
bad  state,  no  doubt  from  encouragement  received  from 
Prance.  The  counties  of  Waterford  and  Tipperary  are 
reported  to  be  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  an  immediate 
rising.'  He  expressed  his  own  astonishment  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  change,  but  added  that  the  spirit  of 
disafiection  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  that  it  would  require  time  and  a  total 
change  in  the  system  and  constitution  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  eradicate  it.' 

The  Opposition  declared  that  the  attempt  to  force 
on  the  Union,  had  greatly  contributed  to  these  dis- 
torbances.     The  Government  believed  that  it  had  little 

'Castlereagh  to  Portland, June  Blip    him    aa    tbej  have  done. 

29,1799.  Moat   probably  he   wiU   be  ad- 

■Casllereagh  toEing,Au(t.2I,  vaJiced  to  the  English  peerage 

1799.  'It  la  too  provoking,' Lord  foe  the  exploit.'  (Ckre  to  Cooke, 

Clare  inote  very  characteristi-  Aug.  13,  1799.    I.8.P.O.) 

wiUt  at  this  time, '  that  the  old  *  ComviallU   Correspondence, 

bitdi,  Lord  Keith,  should  have  iii.  130, 132. 
let  ttie  French  and  SpaulEb  fleets 
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or  notbmg  to  do  with  them;  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  Union,  but 
that  they  hated  England  and  their  landloi-de,  and 
waited  eagerly  for  a  French  invasion.'  The  harvest 
of  1799  proved  extremely  bad,  and  this  greatly  ag^a- 
vated  the  situation.  The  Government  acted  with  much 
energy.  They  at  once  prohibited  absolutely  the  expor- 
tation of  com  and  potatoes,  accompanying  the  measure 
by  a  bounty  on  the  importation  of  flour,  and  by  pro- 
clamations forbidding  the  making  of  cakes,  rolls,  muffins, 
or  anything  but  household  bread.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  soon  after  passed,  forbidding  for  a  certain 
time  the  consumption  of  barley  or  other  com  in  making 
malt,  or  distilling  spirits.  These  measures  prevented 
absolute  famine,  but  there  was  much  distress  with  its 
accompanying  disturbances,  and  there  were  the  usual 
complaints  of  frauds  by  millers  and  com  factors.* 

The  period  seemed  a  strangely  inauspicious  one  for 
pressing  on  a  great  constitutional  change,  which  Irish 
opinion  had  certainly  not  demanded.  But  in  the  eyes 
of  the  English  Government,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  very  tension  and  anarchy  and  panic  that  prevailed, 
formed   the   strongest   ground   for  their   policy.     An 

'  Comviallis   Correspondence,  new  oi^aniaation  of  the  counties 

iii.    93.      '  Ab    to    the    present  ol  Down  and  Antrim  of  which 

tendeno;   to    rebellion   ...  I  jou   speak,  bnt  I  an  far  from 

cannot  bring  mjgelf  to  believe  thinking  m;self  that  this  is  an 

that  it  bag  anything  to  do  with  evil,  b^g  persaaded   that  the 

the  question  ol  Union,  ae  the  seeds  of  insurrection  ore  lurking 

anti-Unionisls    in    the  country  in  every  oonnty,  and  that   the 

would  fain  make  us  believe.    No  sooner  they  bear  fruit  .  .  .  the 

one  who  knows  anything  of  th"  better.'      (Wickham    to   Cooke, 

country,  or  of  the  nature   and  Maich  4,  1790.    I.S.P.O.) 
principle   of    the    insurrection,  '  Cornwallis  Correspondence, 

could  ever  bring  himself  to  he-  iii.  144.    There  are  some  good 

lieve  in  November  or  December  letters,  on  the  distress  and  fraada 

last  that  the  whole  was  at   an  of  the  time,  by  Higgins,  in  the 

end.      The  question  of   Union  I.S.P.O.  The  distillery  laws  mere 

may,  perhapEi,  have  hastened  the  40  Geo.  III.  c.  C,  58. 
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elaborate  paper  of  ailments  for  the  Union,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  concen- 
trates with  great  force  and  frankness  reasons  which  we 
have  already  seen  scattered  or  implied  in  many  speeches 
aad  pampljets.  The  writer  recalls,  in  a  melancholy 
historical  retrospect,  the  past  relations  of  the  two 
countries.  The  earliest  period  had  been  well  described 
by  Sir  John  Davies.  'Too  weak  to  introduce  order 
and  obedience,  the  English  authority  was  yet  sufficient 
to  check  the  growth  of  any  enterprising  geniua  amongst 
the  natives ;  and  though  it  could  bestow  no  true  form 
of  civil  government,  it  was  able  to  prevent  the  rise  of 
any  such  fonn.'  The  conquests  of  Elizabeth  introduced 
a  long  period  of  English  supremacy,  but  also  of  per- 
sistent English  jealousy  of  Irish  progress.  '  Should  we 
exert  ourselves,'  said  her  councillors, '  in  reducing  this 
country  to  order  and  civility,  it  must  soon  acquire 
power,  consequence,  and  rule.  The  inhabitants  will 
then  be  alienated  from  England.  They  will  cast  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  some  foreign  Power,  and  perhaps 
erect  themselves  into  an  independent  State.''  'Such,' 
continued  the  writer,  'were  the  counsels  that  then 
made  their  way  into  the  British  Cabinet,  and  we  can 
entertain  little  doubt  of  their  having  operated  to  the 
present  time.'  This  was  the  policy  which  inspired  the 
destruction  of  the  Iiish  woollen  manufactures  under 
William,  lest  they  should  rival  those  of  England,  and 
it  was  shown  equally  in  other  ways.  Without  a  navy, 
islands  can  neither  secure  their  trade  nor  their  liberty. 
'Above  a  hundred  years  ago,  Ireland  made  a  perpetual 
grant  for  the  support  of  an  Irish  marine.  This  England 
never  permitted  to  be  applied,  because  she  wished  to 
have  the  monopoly  of  the  navy  hei'self.' 

'  The  reader  will   remember      deed    over   Arthur   O'Connor's 
the  great  inBuence  irhich  this      politics. 
statement,  in  LeUnd,  had  exer- 
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Nor  was  thiB  surprising,  for  a  half-separated  Ireland 
always  had  been,  and  always  would  he,  a  danger  to 
England.  The  writer  recalled  how  it  had  aggravated 
the  peril  of  English  internal  contests  in  the  days  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  in  the  Great  Eebelhon  and  in  the 
Hevolution,  and  how  often  both  France  and  Spain  had 
seen  in  Ireland  the  beet  vant^e  ground  for  attacking 
England.  A  long  period  of  peace  and  quiescence  hod 
followed  the  Revolution,  but  tie  experience  of  the  inde- 
pendent Parliament  which  Ireland  had  at  last  won,  all 
pointed  to  ultimate  separation.  '  Both  the  Parliament 
and  people  of  Ireland  have,  for  the  last  seventeen  years, 
been  almost  entirely  engaged  in  lessening  by  degrees 
their  deiwndence  on  Great  Britain.  ...  It  sonifies 
nothing  to  say  that  their  views  were  honourable  and 
patriotic.  .  .  .  This  may  be  readily  acknowledged,  and 
yet  the  effect-  of  all  these  patriotic  exertions  be  tie 
same,  via,  that  the  connection  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  reduced  by  them  almost  to  a  single  thread,  the 
unity  of  the  executive  power  and  a  negative  on  the  laws 
passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  Should  this  negative 
be  exercised  on  any  important  occasion,  the  two  coun- 
tries are  unavoidably  committed,  ...  I  do  not  say 
that  the  present  members  of  the  Irish  Legislature  are 
at  all  inclined  to  come  to  these  extremities.  Their  con- 
duct has  been  in  the  highest  degree  loyal,  and  their 
attachment  to  England  sincere.  But  who  can  answer 
for  their  successors  ?  '  'A  vast  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  are  either  rebels  or  inclined  to  become 
so.  A  gi'cat  majority,  again,  of  these  rebels  are  Catho- 
lics, inimical  for  the  most  part,  on  that  score  alone,  to 
the  existing  Government.  ...  A  great  many  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  northern  Dissenters  are  inclin^ 
to  join  with  them  in  their  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution,  or  at  least  to  introduce  democratic  reform. 
.  .  The  object  of  the  disaffected,  that  is  the  great 
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majority  of  the  numbers  at  least  of  tUs  island,  is  con- 
fessedly a  separation  from  Great  Britain.'  '  The  Catho- 
hc  claims  will  soon  be  renewed  with  redoabled  force.' 
With  the  power  and  numbers  and  present  disposition 
of  the  Catholics,  the  rejection  of  those  claims  '  would  be 
a  measure  attended  with  the  greatest  national  danger.' 
Their  admission  would  be  at  least  equally  dangerous, 
and  if,  as  waa  probable,  it  was  followed  by  a  democratic 
reform,  making  Parliament  the  true  representative  of  a 
disaffected  people,  there  could  be  no  real  doubt  of  tha 
result,  '  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  how  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  this  country  could  be  admitted  to  a 
full  participation  in  political  power,  and  the  two  coun- 
tries continue  connected  as  they  are  at  present.  A 
Protestant  country  and  a  Papist  country  united  under  a 
Protestant  monarch,  who  by  his  coronation  oath  was 
bound  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion,  would  be  a 
political  monster  whose  life  must  indeed  be  of  short 
duration.'  If  the  Catholic  question  is  left  to  an  Irish 
Parliament,  however  it  may  be  treated,  it  must  lead 
either  to  fresh  insurrection  or  to  a  final  separation  from 
England, 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  the  writer  maintained 
that  a  legislative  Union  was  the  only  means  of  averting 
an  ultimate,  and  indeed  a  speedy,  separation  of  the  two 
islands,  and  he  contended  that  the  present  was  the  only 
moment  in  which  it  could  be  carried.  A  little  earlier, 
no  possible  inducement  would  have  made  an  Irish  Par- 
hament  accept  it.  A  little  later,  it  would  be  equally 
impossible,  '  The  moment  is  now  come,  and  it  will 
never  occur  ^ain,  when  an  Union  may  be  practicable. 
The  leading  men  in  Ireland,  who  were  most  unfriendly 
to  it,  find  that  neither  their  property  nor  the  country 
is  safe,  and  now  wish  for  Union.  The  measure  should 
be  despatched  while  men's  minds  are  impressed  with 
the  present  horrid  state  of  Irelandj  and  while  theagita- 
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tors  are  kept  down  by  the  discovery  and  failure  of  their 

plots.' ' 

These  were,  I  believe,  the  true  reasons  that  governed 
the  conduct  of  the  English  Ministers.  In  the  mind  of 
Lord  Comwallis  the  advantage  the  Catholics  were  likely 
to  obtain  from  the  measure,  occupied  perhaps  even  a 
larger  place.  He  was  convinced  that  without  an  Union, 
Ireland  would  not  long  be  a  part  of  the  Empire ;  bnt 
he  was  convinced  also,  that  it  could  enjoy  no  internal 
peace  or  permanent  content,  unless  the  Government 
of  the  country  was  taken  out  of  the  handa  of  the  men 
who  had  triumphed  in  the  civil  war.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  he  had  been  long  since  convinced  that 
Catholic  emancipation  was  the  only  solution  of  Irish 
troubles.  He  knew  nothing  of  what  Ireland  had  been 
during  the  tranquil  period  before  1795,  and  comii^ 
over  to  a  country  of  which  he  was  very  ignorant,  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  convulsed  by  the  agonies  and  the 
anarchy  of  a  most  ferocious  civil  war;  when  appalling 
dangers,  and  no  leas  appalling  barbarities,  had  revived 
and  inflamed  all  the  old  hatred  of  creeds  and  classes 
and  races,  he  believed  that  the  existing  system  of 
government  had  hopelessly  broken  down,  and  that  the 
very  first  condition  of  security,  prosperity,  and  civilisa- 
tion was  to  place  the  government  of  Ireland  in  the 
hands  of  an  impartial  and  unimpaasioned  Legislature. 
Very  reluctantly  he  yielded  to  the  representations  of 
the  English  Ministers,  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
Catholic  emancipation  concurrently  with  the  Union, 
but  he  hoped  that  this  measure  would  speedily  follow, 
and  he  anticipated  the  best  results  from  taking  the 
government  of  the  country  oat  of  the  hands  of  a  loyalist 
class,  who  were  now  deeply  tinged  with  Orange  pas- 
sions.    The  Union,  in  his  eyes,  was  carried  against 


'  Coitlereagk  Cotrtapondence,  iii.  26-C4. 
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this  class,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholics,  with  their 
approval,  and  in  a  large  measQre  by  their  assistance. 

We  have  seen  how  he  hated  the  cormption  which 
he  was  compelled  to  practise.  Lord  Castlereagh,  on 
the  other  hand,  pursued  his  course  with  a  quiet,  busi- 
ness-like composure ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  indica- 
tion that  it  caused  him  a  monaentary  uneasiness.  He 
was  convinced  that  it  was  the  necessary  means  to  a 
necessary  measure,  and  he  believed  that  he  was  corrupt- 
ing to  purify.  He  described  his  task  and  that  of  Lord 
ComwalUe  as  'to  buy  out,  and  secure  to  the  Crown  for 
ever,  the  fee  simple  of  Irish  corruption,  which  has  so 
long  enfeebled  the  powers  of  Government  and  en- 
dangered the  connection.'' 

He  seems  to  have  had  no  scruples  about  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  if  the  approbation  of  men  who,  by  their 
characterB  or  their  positions,  might  be  deemed  patterns 
of  religious  sanctity,  could  have  encouraged  him,  this 
encouragement  was  not  wanting.  All  the  heads  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  nearly  all  the  heads  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  Ireland,  approved  of  what  he  was 
doiug.  In  England,  Wilberforce  expressed  serious 
alarm  at  the  effects  the  Union  might  have  on  the  Eng- 
lish woollen  manufactures  and  on  the  composition  of 
the  British  Parliament,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
eipressed  the  smallest  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried.  Alexander  Knox  was  the  private 
secretary  of  Castlereagh,  and  one  of  the  warmest  of  his 
admirers,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Castlereagh 
afterwards  asked  this  very  distinguished  religious 
writer  to  undertake  a  history  of  the  Union.' 


'  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  tar  CJaatlereagli    sajs ;    '  I   feel 

m.333.  confident  that  the  intentions  o( 

'  See  Caatlereagh'a  remarkable  Oovemment  for  the  public  good, 

letter  in  Alexander  Knoi's  Re-  at    that    time,    will    bear   the 

tMiTM,  It.  539-541.    In  this  let-  Blriotcet  somtiny.  ...  I  believe 
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In  tlie  mean  time,  most  of  the  country  waB  pro- 
claimed, and  Englieh  troops  were  streaming  in.  In 
July  there  were  rather  more  than  45,000  effective 
soldiers  in  Ireland,  in  addition  to  artillery,  but  in  the 
autumn  the  army  was  largely  reinforced,  and  there  was 
at  one  time  a  etxange  notion  of  sending  over  a  large 
body  of  subsidised  Kussians.  It  was  rejected  because 
Comwallis  and  Castlere^h  represented  the  extremely 
bad  effect  it  would  have  on  public  opinion  during  the 
Union  crisis ; '  but  the  force  that  was  in  Ireland  was 
soon  BO  great,  that  unless  a  strong  foreign  army  was 
landed,  it  seemed  irresistible. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  opened  on  January 
15,  1800.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  long  and 
elaborate,  but  it  did  not  contaiu  the  faintest  allusion  to 
the  momentous  question  which  now  filled  all  thoughts, 
and  which  the  Government  had  determined  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power  to  press  on  to  an  immediate  solu- 
tion. It  seems  a  strange  reticence,  but  it  may  be 
easily  explained.  The  process  of  remodelling  the 
borough  representation  by  substituting  supporters  for 
opponents  of  the  Union,  had  been  undertaken,  and  in 
the  first  four  days  of  the  session,  no  less  than  thirty- 
nine  writs  were  moved.'    As  the  great  majority  of  tie 

tbeir  meuEiiieB.  when  fairly  ei-  sive  character.'  EnoisaidCastle- 

pEuned.  will  stand  equally  the  reagb  was  '  the  honesteBt  aad 

test  of  arlticiEm,  and  that  they  perhaps    the   ablest    stateeman 

may  be  shown  to  have  combined  that  has  been  in  Ireland  for  a 

humanitywithyigourof  adminis-  century.  I  know  o(  him  what  the 

tration,  when  they  had  to  wateh  world  does  not  and  cannotbnow, 

over   the    preservation    o(    the  and  what  if  it  did  know,  il  would 

State;  whilet  in  the  condact  of  probably  not  believe.'    (Ibid. p. 

the  Union,  they  pursued  honestly  81.) 

the  interests  of  Ireland,  yielding  '  Comwallis   Corrtmondmce, 

not  more  to   private   interests  iii.  118, 137,  138, 145. 

than  was  requisite  to  disarm  bo  ■  Ibid.  p.  164. 
might;  a  change  ol  any  conval- 
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vacant  seats  had  been  secured  by  the  Government,  Lord 
CastlerBagh  had  an  obvious  reason  for  adjourning  all 
discussion  of  the  Union  till  they  were  filled,  but  the 
same  reason  impelled  the  Opposition  to  press  it  on 
without  delay.  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  having  first 
directed  the  Clerk  to  read  the  speeches  in  which  Lord 
Corawallis,  in  opening  and  closing  the  last  session, 
had  declared  the  firm  resolution  of  the  Government  to 
carry  the  Union,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address, 
expressing  the  deep  loyalty  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  Throne,  to  fie  connection,  and  to  the  free  Con- 
stitation  of  1782,  and  at  the  same  time  pledging  it '  at 
all  times,  and  particularly  at  the  present  moment,'  to 
maintain  an  independent  resident  Parliament.  Re- 
minding the  House  that  Pitt  had  repeatedly  postponed 
the  parliamentary  reform  which  he  had  once  advocated, 
on  the  plea  that  a  period  of  war  and  disturbance  was 
not  one  for  introducing  great  constitutional  changes, 
he  accused  the  Government  of  endeavouring  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  Ireland  at  a  time  when  the  spirit 
of  the  people  was  depressed  by  recent  troubles,  when 
the  country  was  occupied  by  an  enormous  army,  when 
martial  law  prevailed  and  a  formidable  invasion  waa 
threatened,  and  when  apprehensions  from  without 
and  from  within  made  all  free  exercise  of  the  public 
mind  upon  the  question  impossible.  He  urged  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  members  to  deal  with  the 
question  at  once,  and  not  to  sit  supinely  there,  while 
U»e  Minister  of  the  Crown  was  openly  eng^ed  in 
prostituting  the  prerogative  of  appointing  to  places, 
for  the  purpose  of  packing  the  Parliament.  '  A 
string  of  men  who  are  i^inst  the  Union  are  to 
go  out,  that  a  string  of  men  who  are  for  it  may 
come  in.' 

The   debate   which  ensued   extended  through  the 
whole  night,  and    lasted  for  not  less   than   eighteen 
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houre.'  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  fiercest  ever 
heard  in  a  legislative  aasembly.  Jjord  Castlereagh  met 
the  rising  storm  with  great  courage  and  composure. 
He  acknowledged  that,  althoi^h  there  was  no  mention 
of  the  Union  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  chief  measure  of  the  session.  It  had 
been  determined,  he  said,  to  make  a  separate  communi- 
cation on  the  subject,  and  when  that  communication 
was  made,  the  time  would  have  come  for  discussing  it. 
Last  year  the  measure  had  been  withdrawn  because  it 
was  not  yet  fully  understood,  '  and  it  was  stated  that 
it  would  not  again  be  proposed  without  full  and  fair 
notice,  and  until  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Parliament  and  the  country  had  changed  their  opinions 
upon  the  subject.'  That  change  had,  he  believed,  taken 
place.  He  was  fully  satisfied,  that  the  measure  '  was 
now  approved  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people.' 
'  Nineteen  of  the  most  considerable  counties  in  Ireland, 
constituting  above  five-sevenths  of  the  kingdom,'  had 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  it.  The  amendment  of 
Parsons  was  not  to  reject  the  Union  after  mature  in- 
vestigation, but  to  extinguish  the  question  by  anticipa- 
tion, refusing  all  information,  and  doing  so  at  a  time 
when  a  great  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  were 
indispensably  absent.  Could  it  be  supposed  that  his 
Majesty  would  desist  from  the  measure  because  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  thus  circumstanced,  had  de- 
clined to  consider  it?  Was  it,  he  asked,  amid  the 
derisive  laughter  of  the  Opposition,  decent  to  press  for- 
ward this  discussion  when  there  were  so  many  gentle- 


'  The    best    report   of    Lord  published  Eeparatelj  in  Dublin, 

Castlereagh'a  speech  is,  I  believe,  but   it  is  now  eittemelj  t&re. 

Oiftt  in  Sewiird'B  Collectanea  Po-  Long  eitracts  from  some  of  the 

litica.    See,  too,  the  reports  ia  Opposition  speeohes  witl,   how- 

Cootc's  Hiitory  of  the  Union.  A  ever,    be    found    In    Orattas'a 

fuller  report  of  this  debate  nas  lAfe. 
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men  absent  who  had  accepted  places  under  GoTemment? 
Was  ib,  he  repeated,  constitutional  or  right  to  proceed 
to  the  determination  of  so  important  a  subject,  when  bo 
large  a  proportion  of  their  body  was  absent — to  refuse 
even  to  consider  a  measure  of  which  so  large  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  had  expressed  approbation  ? 

On  the  other  side,  the  language  of  Opposition  soon 
passed  into  the  fiercest  invective.  It  was  denied 
emphatically  and  repeatedly,  that  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  statement  that  the  sense  of  the  nation  was  in 
favonr  of  the  Union,  and  it  was  asserted  that  what 
semblance  of  support  the  minister  had  obtained,  had 
lieen  obtained  by  the  basest  means.  '  During  the  whole 
interval  between  the  sessions,  the  most  barefaced  system 
of  parliamentary  corruption  had  been  pursued — die- 
miasals,  promotions,  threats,  promises.'  Bribes  had 
been  promised  to  the  Catholic  and  to  the  Presbyterian 
clergy.  Irreconcilable  and  delusive  hopes  had  been 
alternately  held  out  to  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants. 
Agents  of  great  absentee  proprietors  had  gone  among 
the  tenantry,  obtaining  signatures  by  refusing  leases  to 
those  who  hesitated  to  sign ;  threatening  to  call  in  the 
rent  to  the  hour ;  holding  over  them  the  terrors  of  an 
ejectment.  Revenue  officers  had  been  employed  to 
canvass  the  obscurest  villages.  Signatures  had  been 
Bought  in  the  very  dregs  of  the  population,  it  was  said 
even  in  the  gaols.  The  whole  patronage  of  the  Crown 
was  employed  to  favour  the  measure ;  the  powers  of 
martial  law  were  made  use  of  to  stifle  opposition,  and 
the  Viceroy  himself  had  gone  from  county  to  county 
seeking  support.  And  the  result  of  all  this  was, 
that  out  of  a  population  of  nearly  five  millions,  the 
Government  had  obtained  '  about  5,000  signatures, 
three-quarters  of  whom  affixed  their  names  in  surprise, 
terror,  and  total  ignorance  of  the  subject ;  * '  that  they 

'  Thin  Ib  the  Bt^temeni  of    Plnnket,   and   the  figaies  he  gave 
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had  nowhere  ventured  to  call  on  the  sheriffs  legally  to 
convene  the  counties,  and  collect  the  unbiassed  sense  of 
the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community ;  that  their 
measure  had  so  little  genuine  support,  that  they  did  not 
dare  to  announce  it  in  the  Speech  fixim  the  Throne. 

Language  of  this  kind,  in  the  mouths  of  such  orators 
as  Plunket,  Bushe,  George  Ponsonby,  Fitzgerald,  and 
Arthur  Moore,  was  well  fitted  to  inflame  the  country, 
whatever  effect  it  might  have  upon  the  House,  and 
speaker  after  speaker  warned  the  Government,  that  if 
the  Union  was  carried  by  such  means  and  at  such  a 
time,  it  would  not  be  acquiesced  in,  and  would  here- 
after lead  to  generations  of  disloyalty,  agitation,  and 
stiife. 

This  debate,  among  other  things,  was  very  memor- 
able for  the  reappearance  of  Grattan  on  the  scene  of  his 


do  not  appear  to  have  been  die- 
pated  in  tlie  debate.  Oxattan's 
biographer,  who  reports  the 
speech,  sajB  that  the  Bignatuiea 
to  the  addresBes  in  (arour  o!  the 
Union  did  not  eioeed  7,000. 
(Grattan'B  Life,  v.  79.)  On  the 
other  hand,  Plowden  aaya  the 
Westord  address  waa  signed  by 
more  than  3,000,  and  the  Leilnm 
address  by  1,836  persons,  (ii. 
Appendix,  322,  323.)  An  ad- 
dress from  Boscommon  is  said 
to  have  been  signed  by  '  1,500 
CaUiolics  exclusive  ol  Protes- 
tants.' {Castlereagh  Correspon- 
dence, iii.  222.)  The  number  of 
signatures  in  favour  of  the  Union 
is  not,  I  think,  anywhere  men- 
tioned in  the  Qo7emment  letters, 
but  Castlereagh  wrote  :  '  The 
potiiions  presented  to  Pailiameot 
[against  the  Union]  have  been 
more  nuraerooBly  signed  than 
the  addresses  and  declarations 


in  favour  ol  the  measure,  which 
were,  in  general,  studiously  coo- 
fined  to  a  superior  description  of 
persons  ;  bnt  the  preponderance 
of  property  is  undoubtedly  on 
the  side  of  the  latter.'  (Cum- 
walUs  Correspondence,  iii.  22i.) 
Everything  that  can  be  said  by  a 
sUlful  advocate  to  enhance  the 
importance  of  the  addresses  in 
favour  of  the  Union,  and  to  di- 
minish the  importance  of  the 
petitions  against  it,  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Ingram's  History  of  tlu 
Irish  Union— &  book  which  is 
intended  to  show  that '  the  Irish 
Union  is  free  from  any  taint  oi 
corruption ; '  '  that  it  was  carried 
bj  fair  and  constitutional  means, 
and  that  its  final  accomplish, 
ment  was  accompanied  with  the 
hearty  assent  and  concurrence 
ol  the  vast  majority  of  the  two 
peoples  that  dwell  In  Ireland.' 
(Preface.) 
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andent  triumphs.  For  some  time  he  had  been  pro- 
strated by  a  severe  nervous  disorder,  peculiarly  fitted  to 
incapacitate  him  from  mixing  in  the  agitations  of  public 
life,  and  all  that  had  of  late  been  taking  place  in  Ireland 
had  strengthened  his  wish  to  retire  completely  from  it. 
He  had  returned  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  end  of 
1799,  and  had  refused,  on  tiie  ground  of  hia  shattered 
health,  an  invitation  to  stand  for  Parliament ;  but  the 
crisis  waa  now  so  acute,  that  his  friends  and  family 
ui^ed  that  it  was  his  duty  at  all  hazards  to  appear,  and 
he  at  last  with  extreme  reluctance  consented.  One 
of  the  members  for  the  nomination  borough  of  Wicklow 
had  just  died ;  the  seat  was  purchased ;  the  election 
was  hurried  through  on  the  night  of  January  15,  and 
early  on  the  following  morning,  while  the  House  was 
Btill  sitting,  Grattan  entered. 

He  wore  the  uniform  of  the  volunteers.  He  was  so 
weak,  that  he  was  supported  to  his  seat  by  George  Pon- 
Bonby  and  ArthurMoore,andwhen, having  taken  ttie  oath, 
he  rose  to  speak,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  the  permission  of 
the  House  to  speak  sitting.  For  a  few  momenta  it  seemed 
as  if  it  would  be  an  idle  display,  for  his  voice  was  so 
feeble  that  it  was  almost  inaudible ;  but  the  excitement 
of  the  occasion  and  of  the  scene,  and  the  fire  of  a  great 
orator,  soon  asserted  their  power,  and  the  old  eloquence 
which  had  so  often  dazzled  the  House,  kindled  into  all 
its  pristine  splendour.  His  speech— the  first  of  a  series 
which  are  among  the  most  memorable  monuments  of 
Irish  eloquence — lasted  for  nearly  two  hours,  and 
although  it  is  not  probable  that  it  changed  votes,  it  had 
a  deep  and  lasting  effect  on  the  cotmtry.  The  members 
of  the  Administration,  who  hated  and  dreaded  Grattan, 
described  his  entry  into  the  House  as  theatrical ;  threw 
doubt  upon  his  illness ;  believed  that  the  unpopularity 
which  during  the  last  months  had  gathered  round  him 
had  destroyed  his  influence ;  and  when  they  found  that 
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this  was  not  the  case,  hoped  thcit  Foster  might  be  made 
jealouB,  and  alienated  from  the  Opposition.  Eut  the 
country  judged  more  wisely  and  more  generonsly.  Men 
felt  the  deep  pathos  of  the  scene,  and  the  patriotism 
and  genius  of  the  foremost  of  living  Irishmen  emerged 
gradually  bnt  steadily  from  the  clouds  of  calanmy  that 
had  obscured  them. 

It  was  soon,  however,  apparent  that  the  work  of 
the  recess  had  been  accomplished,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  vacant  seats  the  Government  had  an  ample  majority. 
At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  138  votes  to  96.  '  I  trust  this 
first  success,'  wrote  Lord  Comwallis, '  will  cement  our 
party ;  it  is  still  composed  of  loose  materials,  much 
more  intent  on  the  personal  than  the  public  question.'' 
'  All  depends  on  the  tone  of  the  country,'  wrote  Cooke. 
'  If  we  can  teep  that  right,  I  believe  all  may  do  well.'  "■ 

A  step  was  now  taken  by  the  Opposition,  which 
was  violently  denounced  by  the  partisans  of  the 
Government,  but  which,  according  to  all  modem 
notions,  was  so  plainly  right  that  it  needs  no  defence. 
Castlereagh  had  asserted  that  the  majority  of  tlie 
country  was  with  him,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
gone  through  both  the  South  and  North  of  Ireland  for 
the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  addresses  in  favour 
of  the  Union.  The  Opposition  now  sent  through  the 
country  a  letter  which  Comwallis  and  Clare  somewhat 
absurdly  described  as  a  '  consular  edict,'  stating  '  that 
petitions  to  Parliament  declaring  the  real  sense  of  the 
freeholders  of  the  kingdom  on  the  subject  of  a  legisla- 
tive Union  would,  at  this  time,  be  highly  expedient,' 
and  requesting  those  to  whom  the  circular  was  sent, 
to  use  their  influence  to  have  petitions  prepared  in 
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their  several  counties  without  delay.  This  circular  was 
signed  by  Lord  Downshire  ;  by  the  new  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  and  by  W.  Ponsonby,  the  leader  of  the  regular 
Opposition,  and  they  stated  that  it  was  drawn  up  with 
the  consent,  and  by  the  authority,  of  no  less  than 
thirty-eight  of  the  county  members.^ 

A  hnodred  thousand  pounds  was,-  at  the  same  time, 
subscribed,  or,  more  probably,  promised,  by  leading 
members  of  the  party,  and  some  desperate  but  mani- 
festly hopeless  attempts  were  made  to  combat  the 
Government  by  their  own  weapons.  Two  seats,  which 
the  Government  believed  they  had  secured,  were  ob- 
tained by  the  Opposition,  and  Peter  Burrowes  and 
Thomas  Goold — two  able  opponents  of  the  Union — 
were  introduced  into  the  House.  Saurin  was  soon 
after  brought  in  for  one  of  Lord  Downshire's  boroughs, 
and  other  measures  of  a  more  than  dubious  kind  were 
taken.  One  venal  member — a  brother-in-law  of  Lord 
Clare — who  had  voted  for  the  Union  in  1799,  was  un- 
questionably bribed  by  a  sum  of  4,000J.  to  vote  against 
it  in  1800,^  and  it  is  stated  by  Grattan's  biographer 
that  another  vote  was  only  lost  because  the  money  was 
not  forthcoming  for  another  bribe,* 

In  Dublin  the  feeling  was  so  fierce,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  mistake  or  to  misrepresent  it.  An  aggre- 
gate meeting,  with  the  SlierifF  at  its  head,  presented 
addresses  to  both  Grattan  and  Foster.  The  Guild  of 
Merchants  passed  resolutions  condemning  the  Union  in 


'  Comwallis   Oorrespondence,  voting  in  1800  against  the  Union, 

iii.  170,  171.     The  circular  was  which  he  had  supported  in  1799. 

dated  Jan.  20,  Orattan's  son  Ea;s  that  Cooke 

'  Ibid.  iii.  174, 182, 184.  Com-  tried  to  win  the  member  back  by 

V^veGrsAtaa'e Life,  f. 11,72.  The  a  large  bribe,  bat  that  he  refused 

Opposition  paid   the  4,0001.  he  to  break  his  promise  with  the 

had  paid  foi  election  expenaeB  at  Opposition. 

Enniseorthy,  on  condition  of  his  '  Orattan'a  Life,  v.  71. 
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the  strongest  terms,  calling  for  a  coalition  of  all  secte 
against  it,  and  offering  warm  thanks  to  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-citizens  of  Dublin  for  their  manly  and 
patnotic  conduct.  Comwallis  observed  with  much 
concern,  that  the  influence  of  Grattan  over  the  Dublin 
Catholics  was  very  great,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
there  were  eignB  of  a  most  alarming  kind  among  the 
yeomen,  who  were  chiefly  Orangemen.  Burro wea 
Btmngly  urged  that  the  Opposition,  as  a  body,  should 
make  a  formal  appeal  to  them,  reminding  them  that 
they  had  sworn  to  uphold  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons of  Ireland,  and  calling  on  them  in  virtue  of  that 
oath  to  resist  the  impending  Union.  He  proposed  that 
this  appeal,  emanating,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
lawyers'  corps,  should  be  circulated  through  every  corps 
in  the  kingdom.  The  responsible  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition declined  to  take  a  step  which  might  lead  to 
another  rebellion,  but  unauthorised  handbills  of  a  most 
alarming  kind  appeared.  One  of  them,  Comwallis 
says,  called  on  the  yeomanry,  Orangemen,  and  CatholicB, 
to  form  a  solid  and  indissoluble  bond  of  opposition  to 
the  Union.  Another  stated  that  no  Government  could 
wrest  the  Parliament  from  60,000  armed  and  tried 
men.  Should  60,000  Irishmen,  it  was  asked,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  stand  tamely  by  and  see  the  Con- 
stitution of  their  country  destroyed  ? '  It  was  noticed 
that  great  numbers  of  yeomen  accompanied  the  proces- 
sion that  went  to  present  an  address  of  thanks  to 
G  rat  tan.* 

In  spite  of  the  resolution  in  favour  of  neutrality 
passed  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  the  Orangemen  over  a 
great  part  of  Ireland  were  straining  fiercely,  like  hounds 


'  ComvMllis   Correspondence,  iii.   1G7,   1G8 ;  ccmpare  Grftttan'a 
Zrt/e.v.  66-68. 
'  Ibid.  iii.  IGE. 
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in  the  leash.  Few  things  in  the  history  of  this  period 
are  more  curious  than  the  many  Orange  resolutions 
protesting  against  the  Union.  The  Grand  Lodge  was 
accused  of  having  betrayed  the  country,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  few  great  phicehoiders.  Representatives 
of  no  less  than  thirty-six  lodges  assembled  at  Armagh, 
declared  that  it  made  no  material  difference  whether 
the  Constitution  was  robbed  by  open  and  avowed 
enemies,  or  by  pretended  friends,  who  were,  in  reality, 
the  deadliest  enemies  of  the  country,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  Orangemen  to  stand  forward  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  impending  measure.  The  representatives 
of  thirteen  Orange  lodges  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh 
at  once  echoed  this  language,  and  very  similar  resolu- 
tions were  passed  by  many  other  lodges  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland.'  A  large  proportion  of  the  lodges,  it 
is  true,  obeyed  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and 
kept  silence  on  the  subject,  and  some  individual  Orange- 
men were  conspicuous  supporters  of  the  Union,  mit 
there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  single  instance  of  an  Orange 
resolution  in  its  favour. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  extent  and  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  provincial  feeling  against  it.  That  there 
was,  in  large  classes,  and  over  large  districts,  a  pro- 
found apathy  on  the  subject,  is,  I  believe,  perfectly 
true,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  feeling  ran  any- 
where as  high  as  in  Dublin  and  its  neighbourhood,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  response  to  the  circular  of  the 
Opposition  was  very  considerable.  A  great  meeting  in 
the  county  of  Down,  convoked  by  Lord  Downshire,  led 
the  way,  and  the  example  was  speedily  followed  in 
liCuth,  Meath,  Cavan,  and  many  other  counties.  At 
Limerick   and   at   Dundalk,  there   were   distinctively 


'  See  (he  text  ot  many  of  these       Union,  Appendix,  pp.  1S3,  IBS, 
lesolntiocs  in   BarneE   On   the      142 ;  Grattan's  Life,  t.  64-56. 
VOL.  V.  A  A 
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Catholic  meetings.  In  general,  the  meetings  appear 
to  have  had  no  denominational  character.  In  somo 
oases,  where  the  sheriff  refused  to  convene  them,  private 
gentlemen  undertook  the  task,  and  petitions  against 
the  Union  signed  by  freeholders  and  other  electors, 
Boon  poured  in  from  nearly  all  the  counties,  and  from 
nearly  all  the  principal  towns  of  Ireland.  In  a  confi- 
dential letter,  dated  March  5,  Cooke  stated  that  petitions 
^;ainBt  the  Union  had  come  in  from  twenty-six  coun- 
ties, and  bearing  110,000  signatures.'  There  appear 
to  have  been,  at  this  -time,  absolutely  no  counter 
demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

It  ia,  of  course,  not  to  be  assumed  that  all  these 
signatures  represented  honest,  unbiassed,  intelligent 
conviction.  Great  landlords  had,  no  doubt,  often  selfish 
reasons  for  wishing  that  the  Union  should  not  pass, 
and  they  probably  sometimes  exercised  undue  pressure 


'  Cooke  to  Eing,  March  5, 
1800.  (R.O.)  See,  too.  Com- 
wallit  CoTTespondenee,  iii.  203. 
Bunea  bag  priDted  a  lUt  of  the 
oountiee  and  other  places  that 
petitioned  the  Hodbs  ol  Com- 
moDs  for  ot  against  the  Union, 
eitiaoted  from  the  joomals  ot 
the  House  by  James  Gorry ,  clerk 
ot  the  joamalB.  According  to 
this  list,  the  petitions  against 
the  Union  were  signed  by 
112, BBS  persons.  Ot  these  sig- 
natures  10H,347  were  atUched 
to  the  petitions  of  the  twenty- 
six  couDtiea.  and  the  remainder 
oama  from  ibe  towns.  Six  conn- 
ti^B  sent  no  petition.  Down  and 
Monaghan  were  the  only  coun- 
ties which  sent  petitions  to  the 
House  ot  Commons  in  iavonr  of 
the  Union,  and  those  petitions 
were  signed  by  3,070  persons. 


The  petitionB  from  these  two 
counties  against  the  Union  had 
28,135  signatures.  (Barnes  On 
the  Unum,  pp.  189-141.)  This 
list,  ot  course,  does  not  inclnde 
the  addresses  for  the  Union  (men- 
tioned on  pp.  347,  84S),  which 
bad  been  presented  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  1799.  Grey  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  in  one  ot  his 
speeches :  '  Though  there  were 
707,000  who  had  signed  petitions 
against  the  measure,  the  total 
nnmber  ol  those  who  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  it  did 
not  exceed  3.000.'  [Pari.  SuL 
iiiv.  60.)  These  figures  have 
been  repeated  by  many  writers, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  myself 
in  mj  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion 
in  Ireland.    It  is  evident  from 
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iipon  their  tenants.'  It  is  said,  too,  that  a  report  was 
propagated  that  when  the  Parliament  woa  abolished, 
Irish  law  would  be  at  an  end  ;  that  leases  would  ac- 
cordingly be  broken,  and  that  the  reason  why  bo  many 
gentlemen  were  for  the  Union  was  because  they  wished 
to  relet  their  estates  at  advanced  rents.'  Many  exag- 
gerated or  untrue  report*  were  no  doubt  in  the  air,  and 
neither  corrupt  motives  nor  sincere  and  strenuous  con- 
victions were  exclusively  on  one  side,  though  it  is  not, 
I  think,  very  difficult  to  determine  on  which  side  there 
Was  the  balance  of  each. 

The  letters  of  Lord  ComwalliB,  in  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  division  of  January  16  and  the 
formal  introduction  of  the  Union  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, indicated  a  great  and  growing  alarm.  In  letter 
after  letter  he  urged,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  more 
English  troops  must  immediately  be  sent  over,  not  now 
to  guard  against  French  invasion,  or  against  the  United 
Irishmen,  or  against  a  Catholic  rising,  but  to  make  it 
possible  to  carry  the  Union  without  tumult  and  insur- 
rection. The  necessity  appeared  to  him  the  greater, 
as  a  large  number  of  Irish  militiamen  had  been  induced 
by  high  bounties  to  volunteer  into  English  regiments. 
On  January  18,  he  warned  the  Duke  of  Portland  that 
dangerous  tumults  might  arise  before  the  Union  had 
gone  through  all  its  stages.  On  the  20th  and  2lBt,  he 
described  the  inflammatory  handbills  that  were  circu- 
lating among  the  yeomen,  the  efforts  of  the  Opposition 
to  raise  popular  clamour  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the 
urgent  necessity  for  sending  over  regular  troops  at 
once,     '  I  am  not  idle,'  he  said,  '  on  my  part ;  but  my 

107.000,   and    Mr.  Ingrajn   has  give  the  latter  flgnree. 

Uadt;  sent  me  the  result  of  hia  '  See  Castlereagh  Corretpon- 

own  reEearattes,  ahoning  that  out  dence,  iii.  S2!l. 

ol  seventeen  coatemporai?  aave-  *  ConunaUia   Correipondence, 

papera  or  periodioals,  loorteen  iiL  176. 
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Cabinet  friendu  have  shown  bo  total  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  me,  and  have  bo  eagerly  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  reprobating  my  conduct  in  severe,  if  not 
acrimonious  terms,  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  appeal 
to  the  general  goodwill  of  the  people  at  large,  winch  I 
have  the  vanity  to  think  I  posaosB.'  On  the  24tli  he 
wrote;  'There  can,  I  think,  now  be  no  donbt  of  our 
parliamentary  succesa,  although  I  believe  that  a  great 
number  of  our  friends  are  not  sincere  well-wishers  to 
the  measure  of  the  Union.  ...  In  Dublin  and  its 
vicinity  the  people  are  all  outrageoos  against  Union ; 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  general  sense  is 
undoubtedly  in  its  favour.  It  is,  however,  easy  for 
men  of  inBuence  to  obtain  resolutions  and  addresses  on 
either  side.'  In  the  last  days  of  January,  the  situation 
had  become  manifestly  worse.  The  county  meetings 
had  begun.  '  Every  engine  is  at  work  to  irritate  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  to  carry  the  opposition  to 
the  measure  beyond  constitutional  bounds.'  '  The  fer- 
ment that  exists  amongst  all  descriptions  of  persons  in 
this  city  is  exceeding  great,'  'The  clamour  against 
the  Union  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  every  degree  of 
violence  is  to  be  expected.  As  none  of  the  English 
regiments  have  yet  arrived,  I  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  ordering  the  Lancashire  Volunteers  from 
Youghal  to  Dublin.  .  .  .  The  apprehensions  of  our 
friends  rendered  this  measure  absolutely  necessary. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  for  whom  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  the  smallest  token  of  favour,  are  joining  the 
standard  of  opposition.' ' 

This  last  sentence  was  very  ominous.  It  waa 
equally  alarming  that  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
had  begun  to  tell  upon  some  of  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment.    Lord  Oxmantown,  who  had  just  returned  from 


■  OoTTitMiUM  Corretpondenct,  iii.  166-17G. 
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tlie  county  of  Longford,  told  Lord  ComwalHs  that  he 
found  the  sense  of  the  people  bo  adverse  to  the  Union, 
that  the  county  member  who  had  voted  for  it  in  1799, 
would  now  be  obliged  to  oppose  it.  I  have  already 
noticed  tiie  defection  of  one  of  the  members  for  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  and  of  his  two  sons,  whioh  was 
defended  on  the  same  grounds.  'The  indefatigable 
exertions,  aided  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  anti- 
Unionists,'  wrote  Comwallis,  'have  raised  a  powerful 
clamour  against  the  measure  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  have  put  the  capif.al  quite  in  an  uproar, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  some  of  our  unwilling  supporters 
in  Parliament  have  taken  advantage  of  these  appear- 
ances to  decline  giving  any  further  support.  God  only 
knows  how  the  business  will  terminate.'  '  Several 
members  of  tJie  House  of  Commons  have  represented 
to  me  the  ferment  which  now  agitates  the  public  mind, 
and  their  personal  apprehensions.  ...  In  the  present 
temper  of  affairs,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  dan- 
gerous tumults  will  not  arise,  .  .  .  and  it  is  with  real 
concern  that  I  express  my  fears  that  soma  defections 
may  take  place  among  those  from  whom  we  had  a  right 
to  expect  support.' ' 

There  appears  to  have  been  for  a  short  time  serious 
fear  that  the  great  loyalist  yeomanry,  who  had  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
would  resist  the  Union  by  arms.  This  fear,  however, 
was  probably  exaj^rated.  Neither  Lord  Downshire, 
nor  Foster,  nor  Grattan,  gave  any  countenance  to  such 
a  policy,  and  eloquent  and  ambitious  lawyers  are  not 
the  kind  of  men  who  are  likely  to  be  leaders  in  rebel- 
lion. The  indignation  of  a  great  portion  of  the  yeo- 
manry was  no  doabt  extreme,  but  even  if  they  had 
drawn  the  sword,  they  could  not  have  created  a  national 

'  OorwBallit  Correspondence,  iii.  176-180. 
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rebellion.  It  was  imposBible  on  the  morrov  of  a  savage 
civil  war,  which  had  kindled  the  fiercest  and  most  en- 
during religious  hatreds,  that  the  divided  partips  should 
have  at  once  passed  into  new  combinatiosB,  like  the 
patterns  of  a  kaleidoscope ;  and  neither  Catholic  Ireland 
nor  Presbyterian  Ireland  was  likely  to  show  much  en- 
thusiasm for  the  defence  of  the  Insh  Farliament.  On 
the  great  question  of  Catholic  emancipation,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Union  were  profonodly  divided,  and 
they  did  not  in  consequence  venture  to  take  the  only 
course  that  might  have  given  the  struggle  a  national 
character.  If,  however,  at  this  critical  moment,  a 
French  army  had  landed  upon  the  coast,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  considerable  section  of  the 
Irish  people  would  have  resisted  it. 

The  Government  in  the  mean  time  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  patting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  Union 
plan ;  but  the  only  serious  change  that  was  now  made, 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  ai-ticle  relating  to  the 
Established  Church.  It  was  a  leading  argument  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Union,  that  by  uniting  the  two 
Churches,  it  would  secure  the  Irish  Protestants  for  ever 
from  all  danger  of  the  subversion  of  their  establish- 
ment. The  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  however,  insisted 
that  a  still  further  step  should  be  taken;  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  should  be  made 
an  article  of  distinct  treaty  obligation,  and  should  be 
guaranteed  for  ever  in  the  most  solemn  terms  as  a 
fundamental  portion  of  the  compact  under  which  the 
Irish  Protestant  Parliament  resigned  into  the  hands  of 
an  Imperial  Parliament  the  legislative  power  of  Ireland. 
The  precedent  for  such  a  course  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Scotch  Union,  when  the  maintenance  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  Churches  in  the  existing  forms  was  made  a 
fundamental  and  essential  condition  of  the  treaty  of 
^Jnion,  was  declared  to  be  permanent  and  unalterable. 
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and  was  placed,  as  the  authors  of  the  Scotch  Union  b&- 
lieved,  outalde  the  sphere  of  the  legislative  competence 
of  the  United  Parliament.  It  was  in  accordance  with 
these  views  that  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Union 
was  drawn  up.  It  laid  down  '  that  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Ireland,  as  now  by  taw  established,  be 
united  into  one  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  be 
called  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ; 
that  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government 
of  the  said  United  Church  shall  be,  and  shall  remain  in 
full  force  for  ever,  as  the  same  are  now  by  law  esta- 
blished for  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  the  con- 
tinuance and  preservation  of  the  said  United  Church, 
as  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  essential  and  fun- 
damental  part  of  the  Union  ;  and  that,  in  like  manner, 
the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  shall  remain  and  be  preserved 
as  the  same  are  now  established  by  law,  and  by  the 
Acts  for  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland.' ' 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  limita  of  the  present 
work  to  trace  the  later  history  of  opinion  on  this  qnes- 
tion.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  for  at  least  a  genera- 
tion, the  binding  force  of  the  Union  guarantee  was 
recognised  by  Parliament ;  that  it  was  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  and  that 
when  the  Catholics  were  admitted  into  the  Imperial 
Parliament ;  a  special  oath  was  imposed  upon  them, 
binding  them  in  the  most  solemn  terms  to  disavow 
and  abjure  all  intention  of  subverting  the  Established 
Church.  It  was  intended,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  assure  the  Protestants,  '  on  the  obligation  of 
an  oath,  that  no  privilege  which  the  Act  confers,  would 
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be  exercised  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Proteetsat 
religion  or  the  Protestant  Government  within  these 
realms.' '  It  waa  impossible,  however,  that  a  reaerwa- 
tion  of  this  kind  could  be  maintained  for  ever,  and 
those  who  watched  with  sagacity  the  course  and  cha- 
racter of  party  warfare  in  England,  might  have  easily 
predicted  that  if  a  political  leader  ever  found  the  de- 
struction of  the  Irish  Church  a  convenient  cry  for 
uniting  a  party  or  for  displacing  a  rival,  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  Act  of  Union  was  not  Ukely  to  deter 
him. 

On  February  5,  a  message  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
was  delivered  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  recom- 
mending on  the  part  of  the  King  in  very  strong  terms 
a  legislative  Union,  and  stating  that '  his  Majesty  bad 
observed  with  increasing  satisfaction  that  the  aenti- 
mentfi  which  have  continued  to  be  manifested  in  &vour 
of  this  important  and  salutary  measure  by  such  nume- 
rous and  respectable  descriptions  of  his  Irish  subjecto, 
confirm  the  hope  he  had  expressed  that  its  accomplish- 
ment will  prove  to  be  as  much  the  joint  wish,  as  it 
unquestionably  is  the  common  interest,  of  both  his 
kingdoms.'  Immediately  after  the  message  had  been 
read.  Lord  Gastlereagh  rose  to  move  that  it  should  be 
taken  iQt«  consideration,  and  in  a  long  and  very  able 
speech,  unfolded  and  defended  the  whole  scheme.  He 
declared  that  the  more  the  prospect  of  a  legislative 
Union  had  been  understood,  Ihe  more  it  had  gained  in 
fovour  with  those  who  were  most  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  country;  that  among  the  members  of 


■  8ee  a  most  powerful  passage  able  speech  ol  Planket  id  1829, 
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1836.    See,  too,  a  very  remark- 
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the  two  Honses  of  Parliament,  the  preponderance  of 
property  in  its  farour  was  nearly  as  three  to  one ;  that 
the  owners  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  property  in 
nineteeii  counties,  including  five-sevenths  of  Ireland, 
had  come  forward  in  its  support,  and  that  most  of  the 
great  commercial  towns  were  on  the  same  side.  He 
acknowledged  that  hostile  dispositions  had  been  ex- 
hibited in  some  counties,  but  this,  he  said,  was  not 
strange,  as  the  last  weeks  had  witnessed  the  'new 
political  phenomenon '  of  a  parliamentary  minority  who, 
not  content  with  exercising  their  deliberative  powers 
within  the  House,  had  been  employing  all  their  agents 
'to  bring  the  mass  of  the  people  to  its  bar  as  peti- 
tioners against  the  Union.'  Such  a  proceeding  Castle- 
reagh  deemed  both  deplorable  and  reprehensible.  Par- 
liament should  no  doubt '  consult  in  some  measure,  for 
the  guidance  of  its  councils,  the  great  majority  of  those 
whose  stake  in  the  property  and  the  interests  of  the 
country  give  them  a  fair  claim  to  due  consideration.' 
It  should  never  suffer  '  any  temporary  and  artificial 
clamour'  to  intimidate  or  divert  it  from  deciding  im- 
partially on  the  interests  of  the  country.  For  three 
months,  during  the  discussions  on  the  Scotch  Union, 
the  table  of  the  Scotch  Pariiament  had  been  daily 
covered  with  hostile  petitions.  But  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment had  persevered,  and  by  doing  bo  it  had  earned 
the  gratitude  of  both  countries. 

Passing  from  this  branch  of  hia  subject,  Castlereagh 
recapitulated  at  much  length  the  well-known  ailments 
in  favour  of  the  Union,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  explain 
its  financial  aspects.  In  the  Scotch  Union  the  principle 
had  been  adopted  of  at  once  subjecting  Scotland  to  the 
English  debt,  and  compensating  her  for  this  burden  by 
an  indemnity.  The  disproportion  between  the  debts  of 
England  and  Ireland  was  so  great,  that  such  a  course 
was  impossible.    The  debt  charge  of  Great  Britain  was 
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now  20,000,000/.  a  year.  The  debt  charge  of  Ireland 
was  1,300,000/.  a  year.  It  was  therefore  determined 
that  the  two  debts  should  be  tept  wholly  separate,  that 
the  taxation  of  the  two  conntriea  should  be  separate, 
but  that  a  fixed  proportion  should  be  established  in 
which  each  should  contribnte  to  the  general  ezpeneea 
of  the  Empire.  The  first  great  task  was  to  find  a  haais 
of  calculation  by  which  this  proportion  might  be  ascer- 
tained. A  comparison  of  the  average  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  two  countries  during  the 
last  three  years  showed,  Castlereagh  said,  that  they 
bore  to  each  other  the  proportion  of  nearly  7  to  1.  A 
simitar  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  malt,  beer,  spirits, 
wine,  tea,  tobacco,  and  sugar  consumed  in  the  two 
countries,  showed  a  proportion  of  7  J  to  1.  The  medium 
of  these  two  calculations  was  7^  to  1,  and  trom  these 
figures  the  Government  inferred  that  Great  Britain 
ought  to  contribute  15  parts,  and  Ireland  2,  to  the 
general  expenses  of  the  Empire. 

This  proportion  was  to  continue  unchanged  for 
twenty  years,  in  order  that  the  Union  system  might 
acquire  stability.  Afier  this  period  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament was  to  have  the  power  of  revising  it  according 
to  the  increased  or  diminished  relative  ability  of  the 
two  countries,  but  it  was  stipulated  that  this  revision 
must  be  made  upon  the  same  basis  of  calculation  as 
that  on  which  the  original  proportion  had  been  fixed. 
In  this  way  Ireland  would  obtain  a  complete  security 
that  she  could  not  be  taxed  beyond  her  comparative 
ability,  and  that  the  ratio  of  her  contribution  must  ever 
correspond  with  her  relative  wealth  and  prosperity. 

It  was  next  proposed  to  establish  that  the  revenuffl 
of  Ireland  should  constitute  a  consolidated  fund,  which 
was  to  be  charged  in  the  first  place  with  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  of  the  Irish  debt,  and  afterwards 
appropriated  to  its  proportionate  contribution  ;  that  the 
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Imperial  Parliament  miglit  impose  on  Ireland  BUGh 
Uaea  as  were  necessary  for  her  contingent,  but  with 
the  limitation  tiiat  in  no  case  should  any  article  in 
Ireland  be  taxed  higher  than  the  same  article  in  Great 
Britain ;  that  if,  at  the  end  of  any  year,  a  surplus  should 
accrue  from  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  it  should  be  applied 
to  purely  Irish  purpOBea  ;  and  that  all  future  loans,  for 
the  interest  and  liquidation  of  wbicE  the  two  countries 
made  provision  in  proportion  to  their  respective  con- 
tributions, should  be  considered  as  a  joint  debt.  Par- 
liament, however,  might,  if  it  thought  fit,  not  make 
Bach  corresponding  provisions  in  the  two  countries,  and 
in  that  case  the  respective  quota  of  the  loans  borne  by 
each  country  should  remain  as  a  separate  chaise,  like 
the  debts  contracted  before  the  Union. 

During  the  last  few  years,  Castlereagh  observed, 
Great  Britain  had  raised  within  the  year  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  her  supplies  than  Ireland  was  able  in  time  of 
war  to  do.  It  was,  therefore,  certain  that  the  proportion 
of  the  two  debts  would  vary,  and  possible  that  it  might 
Bome  day  so  change  that  the  system  of  a  separate  debt 
charge  might  become  unnecessaTy.  There  were  two 
cases  in  which  this  might  occur.  If  tiie  separate  debts 
of  the  two  countries  should  be  extinguished,  or  if  the 
increase  of  one  debt  and  the  diminution  of  the  other 
should  ever  bring  them  to  the  same  proportion  as  the 
respective  contributions  of  the  two  countries,  a  system 
of  indiscriminate  taxation  would  become  possible. 

In  his  speech  in  the  preceding  year,  Castlereagh 
bad  seemed  to  foreshadow  clearly  a  period  of  increased 
taxation,  and  this  had  furnished  Foster  with  some  of 
his  most  powerful  arguments.  Castlereagh  now  boldly 
maintained  that  smaller  expenditure  and  lighter  taxation 
would  follow  the  Union.  He  endeavoured,  by  some- 
what intricate  calculations,  to  prove,  that  if  Ireland 
retained  her  separate  Legislature,  she  would  in  every 
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year  of  war  pay  about  a  million,  and  in  every  year  of 
peace  about  500,000i.,  more  than  if  she  were  united  to 
Great  Briton,  and  that  a  great  relief  of  taxation  would 
accordingly  be  the  consequence  of  the  Union. 

Passing  to  the  commercial  clauses  of  the  Union,  he 
said  that  he  could  have  wished  that  the  situation  of  the 
two  countries  could  have  been  at  once  aud  completely 
assimilated,  so  that  they  might  have  become  like  two 
counties  of  the  same  kingdom.  This  was,  however,  for 
the  present,  for  two  reasons,  impossible.  The  first 
reason  was  '  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  situation  of 
particular  manufactures,  which  may  require  to  a  certain 
degree  a  continuance  of  that  guard  and  protection  which 
they  had  received  to  shelter  their  infant  state.'  The 
second  reason  was,  the  unequal  burden  of  the  two  debts, 
which  unavoidably  created  an  inequality  of  internal 
taxation.  As,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  that  the  export 
to  each  country  should  be  free,  it  was  necessary  that 
duties  on  importation  should  be  imposed,  'to  balance 
and  countervail  the  internal  duties  in  either  country.' 
As  freedom  of  trade  was  the  object  to  be  desired,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  articles  secured  by  protecting  duties 
would  be  few,  and  that  the  exceptional  duties  would 
cease  when  they  ceased  to  be  necessary. 

The  commercial  clauses  of  the  Union  were  based  on 
these  general  principles,  and  were  modelled  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  commercial  propositions  of  1785,  which 
had  been  so  powerfully  defended  by  Foster,  and  which, 
in  their  commercial  aspect,  had  received  the  approbation 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  though  they  had  been 
rejected  on  a  constitutional  ground  which  was  not  now 
at  issue.  They  were  comprised  in  several  sections.  The 
first  section  provided  that  the  subjects  and  the  produce 
of  either  country  should  be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing 
for  ever  as  to  all  privileges,  encouragements,  and  bounties. 
By  this  section,  Castlereagh  said,  the  perpetual  con< 
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tinuance  of  the  British  and  Irish  bounties  on  the  export 
of  Irish  linen  would  be  secured,  and  Ireland  would 
participate  with  England  in  the  right  to  provide  the 
British  navy  with  sailcloth,  from  which  she  was  at 
present  excluded. 

The  second  "section  repealed  all  prohibitions  on  the 
export  of  the  produce  of  one  country  to  the  other,  and 
provided  tbat  all  articles  should  be  exported  duty  free. 
This  section  secured  to  Ireland  the  raw  materials  which 
Ehe  received  from  Great  Britain,  including  the  staple 
commodity  of  English  wool,  and  in  two  respects  it 
went  beyond  the  propositions  of  1785 ;  for  in  that  year 
England  had  reserved  a  duty  on  coal  exported  to  Ire- 
land, and  retained  her  complete  prohibition  of  the  export 
of  British  wool.  The  same  section  put  an  end  to  all 
bouutiee  on  articles  of  trade  between  the  kingdoms, 
with  the  exception  of  malt,  flour  and  grain,  which  were, 
for  the  present,  continued  under  the  existing  regula- 
tions. 

The  third  section  enumerated  the  articles'  which 
were  subject  to  duty  in  either  country,  and  fixed 
the  rate  of  the  duty  on  each.  The  question  what  duty 
was  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  manu- 
factures of  Ireland  from  being  crushed  and  annihi- 
lated by  those  of  England,  was  very  important.  The 
Government  decided  that  10  per  cent,  duty,  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  freight,  which  was  estimated  at  5J  per 
cent.,  was  amply  sufficient.  A  higher  duty  would 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  and  encourage 
indolence  in  the  manufacturer,  and  no  manufacture 
deeerved  much  encouragement  which  could  not  be 
maintained  with  an  advantage  of  15^  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time,  Castlereagh  anticipates!  a  time  when  all 
such  duties  would  be  abolished ;  and  a  short  additional 
period  of  the  progress  which  Irish  manufactures  had 
exhibited  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
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would,  he  believed,  place  them  beyond  all  fear  of  com- 
petition. '  When  I  fix  this  rate  of  protectiou,'  he  said, 
'  I  wish  it  should  continue  for  such  a  period  of  years  sb 
will  give  security  to  the  speculations  of  the  manu- 
factnrers.  At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  look  forward  to 
a  period  when  duties  of  this  kind  ma^  be  gradually 
diminished,  and  ultimat«ly  cease.  It  must  be  evident 
to  every  man,  that  if  our  manufactures  keep  pace  in 
advancement  for  the  nest  twenty  years  with  the  prc^fress 
they  have  made  in  the  last  twenty  years,  they  may,  at 
the  expiration  of  it,  be  fully  able  to  cope  witli  the 
British ;  and  that  the  two  kingdoms  may  be  safely  left, 
like  any  two  counties  of  the  same  kingdom,  to  a  free 
competition.'  It  was,  therefore,  provided  that  after 
twenty  years  the  United  Parliament  might  diminish 
the  duties  of  protection  in  such  ratio  as  may  be  ex- 
pedient, and  it  was  also  provided  that  all  articles  which 
were  not  specially  enumerated  in  the  Act,  should  be 
duty  free  upon  import.  In  thia  way,  Castlereagh  said, 
Ireland'  would  be  perpetually  secured  in  the  Enghsh 
market  for  her  linen. 

The  remaining  sections  authorised  Buch  countervail- 
ing duties  as  might  balance  the  internal  duties  growing 
out  of  the  unequal  taxation  of  the  two  countries  ;  pro- 
vided that  the  charges  on  the  re-export  of  native, 
foreign,  and  colonial  goods  should  be  the  same  in  both 
countries,  and  that  no  drawback  should  be  retained 
upon  any  article  exported  from  one  country  to  the 
other ;  and  finally  provided  that  a  sum  equal  to  that 
which  was  now  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
factures and  to  charitable  purposes  in  Ireland,  should 
coutinue  to  be  so  applied  by  the  United  Parliament. 

The  relations  of  the  Union  to  religious  questioES 
were  touched  lightly.  '  One  State,  one  Legislature,  one 
Church — tliese  are  the  leading  features  of  the  system, 
and  without  identity  with  Great  Britain  in  these  three 
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great  points  of  connection,  we  never  can  hope  for  any 
real  and  permanent  security.'  '  A  firm  Government 
and  a  steady  system  can  never  be  hoped  for,  so  long  as 
the  Constitution  and  Establishments  of  Ireland  can  be 
made  a  subject  of  separate  question  and  experiment.' 
The  first  great  object  was  to  place  the  Established 
Church  on  a  naturid  basis  by  incorporating  it  with  that 
of  England,  and  identifying  it  with  the  population  and 
property  of  the  Empire,  but  its  security  would  speedily 
react  favourably  on  the  position  of  the  Catholics. 
Gosdereagh  did  not  promise  Catholic  emancipation,  or 
a  payment  of  priests.  He  said  only  that  '  strength  and 
confidence  would  produce  liberality ; '  that  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics  could  be  discussed  and  decided  on  with 
temper  and  impartiality  in  an  Imperial  Parliament, 
'divested  of  those  local  circumstances  which  produce 
irritation  and  jealousy,  and  prevent  a  fair  and  reason- 
able decision; '  that  the  accusation  of  having  bribed 
the  Catholic  clergy  was  unjust,  as  *an  arrangement, 
both  for  the  Catholic  and  Dissenting  clergy,  had  been 
long  in  the  contemplation  of  his  Majesty's  Government.' 
He  then  proceeded  to  explain  and  to  defend  the 
proposed  system  of  representation.  In  the  Upper 
House,  Ireland  was  to  be  represented  by  four  spiritual 
peers  sitting  in  rotation,  and  by  twenty-eight  temporal 
peers  elected  for  life.  To  the  Lower  House  she  was  to 
send  sixty-four  county  members,  and  thirty-six  borough 
members  representing  the  chief  cities  and  towns,  and 
the  University  of  Dublin.'  Patrons  of  the  disfranchised 
boroughs  were  to  be  compensated.  '  If  this  be  a  mea- 
sure of  purchase,  it  will  be  the  purchase  of  peace,  and 

'  In  ugiiing  this  point  Caatle-  an   Dnderstatement.      There  is, 

reitgh  said  :  '  The  popnlatioii  of  as  I  have  already  shown  (p.  BD), 

Ireland  ia,  in  general,  estimated  strong  reason  to  beheve,  that  the 

from  3,500,000  to  4,000,000.'    It  popalatiou  of   Iielond  in   1800 

ia  sitaOBi  certain  that  this  was  somewhat  exceeded  1,600,000. 
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the  expense  of  it  will  be  redeemed  by  one  year's  saving 
of  the  Union.'  The  Irish  representation  thus  established, 
would  be  BO  popular  in  its  nature  and  effects,  that  in  a 
separate  Parliament  it  would  be  highly  dangerous, 
especially  since  the  Relief  Act  of  1793  had  introduced 
a  new  class  of  electors  into  the  constituencies.  But 
mixed  with  the  representation  of  Great  Britain,  and 
forming  part  of  a  large  and  stable  assembly,  its  danger 
would  disappear,  and  it  might  be  safely  entrusted  with 
the  interests  of  Ireland. 

Such,  concluded  Castlereagh,  in  a  somewhat  cum- 
brous but  very  instructive  peroration,  was  the  proposal 
made  by  Great  Britain  to  Ireland.  '  It  is  one  which 
will  entirely  remove  those  anomalies  from  the  Execu- 
tive which  are  the  perpetual  sources  of  discontent  and 
jealousy.  It  is  one  which  will  relieve  the  apprehensions 
of  those  who  fear  that  Ireland  was,  in  consequence  of 
an  Union,  to  be  burdened  with  the  debt  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  one  which,  by  establishing  a  fair  prin- 
ciple of  contribution,  goes  to  release  Ireland  from  an 
expense  of  l,000,000i.  in  time  of  war,  and  of  500,000?. 
in  time  of  peace.  It  is  one  which  increases  the  re- 
sources of  our  comm«rce,  protects  our  manufactures, 
secures  to  us  the  British  market,  and  encourages  all 
the  products  of  our  soil.  It  is  one  that,  by  uniting  the 
Church  Establishments  and  consolidating  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  Empire,  puts  an  end  to  religious  jealousy, 
and  removes  the  possibility  of  separation.  It  is  one 
which  places  the  great  question  which  has  so  long 
agitated  the  country,  upon  the  broad  principles  of  Im- 
perial policy,  and  divests  it  of  all  its  local  diflGculties. 
It  is  one  which  establishes  such  a  representation  for  the 
country  as  must  lay  asleep  for  ever  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform,  which,  combined  with  our  re- 
ligions divisions,  has  produced  all  our  distractions  and 
calamities.' 
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It  is  nnneceBBary  to  follow  at  length  the  debate 
which  ensued.  Most  of  the  ailments  have  been  al- 
ready given,  and  the  resolutions  containing  the  terms 
of  the  intended  Bill,  which  were  now  laid  before  the 
House,  were  too  fresh  for  much  profitable  criticism. 
Several  speakers  denied  with  great  emphasis  the  asser- 
tion that  the  country,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  property 
of  the  country,  favoured  the  Union.  They  asserted,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  general  voice  was  strongly  and 
clearly  adverse  to  it ;  that  '  the  detestation  of  it  was 
strikingly  apparent  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom, 
and  among  all  classes  of  people ; '  and  that  this  fact 
was  proved  by  the  contrast  between  the  small  number 
of  signatures  to  addresses  in  favour  of  the  Union,  and 
the  petitions  against  it  from  so  many  counties,  which 
covered  the  table. 

The  Opposition  justified  also  with  great  force  their 
appeal  to  the  country.  They  had  only  done,  in  a  fairer 
and  larger  measure,  what  the  Goverament  itself  had 
done,  when  it  endeavoured,  by  addresses  signed  in  many 
quarters,  and  by  the  personal  influence  exercised  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  his  journey  through  Ireland,  to  pro- 
cure such  a  semblance  of  popular  support  as  might 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  hostile  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1799.  Was  it  very  strange,  they  asked, 
that  they  should  endeavour  to  procure  the  real  sense  of 
the  country,  when  so  many  extraordinary  means  had 
been  used  to  procure  an  apparent  one  ?  Was  the  ques- 
tion whether  '  the  supreme  power  of  the  State  should 
be  transferred  to  s  country  divided  from  Ireland  by 
boundaries  which  could  not  be  removed,  and  by  feelings 
which  could  not  be  extinguished,'  a  question  which 
should,  in  no  sense,  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  people  ?  Was  it  not  peculiarly  desirable  at  a  time 
when  a  formidable  rebellion  was  scarcely  suppressed, 
and  when  martial  law  was  in  force,  that  men  of  rank,. 

VOL.  V.  B  B 
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property,  and  respectability,  should  come  forward  to 
sliow  the  people  the  safety  and  propriety  of  expressing, 
in  a  constitutional  manner,  their  sense  of  a  measure 
that  would  deprive  them  of  their  Constitution  ?  And 
did  not  this  course  become  imperatively  necessary  when 
Ihe  means  were  considered  by  which  this  measure  was 
being  earned  ?  '  What  a  comprehensive  system  of 
corruption ! '  exclaimed  Greoi^e  Fonsonby ;  '  the  peers 
are  to  be  purchased  with  a  life  privilege,  the  bishops 
are  to  be  rotated  that  the  ministry  may  have  all  the 
influence  of  the  Church,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Commons 
are  declared  to  be  a  mere  purchasable  commodity! ' 

The  iather  of  Miss  Edgeworth  mode  another  of  those 
curious,  balanced,  hesitating  speeches,  which  are  so  un- 
like the  general  character  of  Irish  oratory.  Considered 
on  its  merits,  and  in  the  abstract  merely,  all  the  argu- 
ments, he  thought,  were  in  favour  of  the  Union,  but  he 
was  still  resolved  to  oppose  it.  '  He  thought  it  im- 
proper to  urge  the  scheme  unless  it  should  appear  to  be 
desired  by  the  sober  and  impartial  majority  of  the 
nation  ;  and  while  seventy  boroughs  were  allowed  to  be 
saleable  commodities,  for  which  the  public  money  was 
to  be  given,  he  not  only  deemed  it  impossible  to  collect 
the  genuine  sense  of  the  nation  in  that  House,  but 
could  not  conscientiously  support  a  scheme  attended 
with  this  avowed  corruption.' 

The  debatie  lasted  from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  5th,  till  one  on  the  following  afternoon.'  The 
division  is  said  to  have  been  the  lai^^est  ever  known  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  278  members,  including 
the  Speaker  and  the  tellers,  being  present.  The 
Government  had  158  votes,  and  the  Opposition  115. 

'  ComviallU   Corrcytondtnce,  followed  tbe  septu&tel;  pablislwd 

iii.   IBl.    BarringtoQ    eajs    the  report,  and  tor  the  others  (b« 

diviaion   toot  place  at   11  a.m.  more  inlperleot  reportB  Id  Coote's 

i^or  Castlereagh's  epeecli  I  he.\e  History  of  th«  Union. 
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Kig^t  membere  only  were  absent  and  unpaired,  and  it 
was  nnderstood  tliat  these  had  stayed  away  intentionally, 
wishing  neither  to  support  nor  oppose  the  Government, 
It  is  a  curiouB  fact  that  Colonel  Fit^ibbon,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Lord  Clare,  was  among  the  number.' 
Although  the  present  majority  of  forty-three  exceeded 
by  one  vote  that  of  January  16,  it  in  reality  marked  a 
serious  retrogression,  for  on  the  former  occasion  a  con- 
siderable number  of  seats  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  vacant.  Twelve  of  their  former  supporters 
passed  to  the  Opposition,  one  of  them,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  having  been  purchased  by  the  sum  of  4,000i. 
How  far  the  others  were  influenced  by  genuine  convic- 
tion, by  the  opinions  of  their  conetituentB,  or  by  corrupt 
motives,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Oomwallis  and  Castle- 
reagb  stated  that  they  had  undoubted  proofs,  though 
not  such  as  could  he  disclosed,  that  the  Opposition  were 
able  to  offer,  and  did  offer,  as  much  as  5,000/.  for  a  single 
vote.  '  How  it  will  end,'  wrote  Comwallis,  '  God  only 
knows.  I  think  there  are  not  more  than  four  or  five 
of  our  people  that  can  be  either  bought  off  or  intimi- 
dated, but  there  is  no  answering  for  the  courage  or 
integrity  of  our  senators.'  * 


'  Com-waUia   Correspondence,  Bcientious  point  ol  view.  ThoDgli 

iii.  131.                    '  we  are  Mendlj  to  the  measure 

'Ibid.    pp.     183-184.       The  itaeli,  we  cauiiot  applaud  the  per- 

reader  ma;  compare  Witii   this  eeverance  ol  those  who  lesolved 

the  remark  of  tlie  contemporary  to  carry  it  into  efFeot  against  the 

and  yery  impartial  historian  of  senee  of  the  independent  part  ol 

the  Union.    'If  we  consider  (he  the  House  of  Commons:  lor  of 

number  of  plaaemen  and  other  the  oppoaitJon  of  a  real  majority 
influenced   members  who  voted   .  of    uninfluenced    eenatoig.    no 

at  the  laal  division,  the  Gubinet  doubts  could  be  entertained  by 

hod    little    cause    for    real    or  an;  man  of  sense  or  reQecllon 

honourable  triumph,  as  the  ma-  who  knew  the  predicament  and 

jority  could  not  be  deemed  suf-  constitution   of  that   assembly.' 

ficient   to  give  full  sanction  to  (Coote'*  History  of  the   Union, 

the  Mheme  in  a  moral  or  oon-  p.  381.) 
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In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Government  were  much 
stroDger.  Lord  Clare,  himself,  brought  forward  the 
first  resolution  approving  of  the  Union.  He  had  not 
yet  taken  any  opportanity  of  stating  his  own  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  meaaure  of  which  he  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  author,  and  he  now  treated  the  subject  in  a 
memorable  and  most  elaborate  speech,  which  occupied 
four  hours  in  its  delivery,  and  which  was  immediately 
after  published  by  authority.  The  greater  portion  of  it 
consisted  of  a  very  skilful,  but  very  partial,  review  of 
the  past  history  of  Ireland,  with  the  object  of  showing 
that  the  possessors  of  the  land  and  political  power  of 
the  country  were  a  mere  English  colony,  who  never  had 
been,  and  who  never  could  be,  blended  or  reconciled  with 
the  native  race.'  '  What  was  the  situation  of  Ireland,' 
he  asked,  '  at  the  Revolution,  and  what  is  it  at  thi^ 
day  ?  The  whole  power  ond  property  of  the  country 
has  been  conferred  by  successive  monarchs  of  England 
upon  an  English  colony,  composed  of  three  sets  of 
English  adventurers  who  poured  into  this  country  at  the 
termination  of  three  successive  rebellions.  Confiscation 
is  their  common  title ;  and  from  their  first  settlement 
they  have  been  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  brooding  over  their  discontents 
in  sullen  indignation.  It  is  painful  to  me  to  go  into 
this  detail,  but  we  have  been  for  twenty  years  in  a 
fever  of  intoxication,  and  must  be  stunned  into  sobriety. 
What  was  the  setoirity  of  the  English  settlers  for  their 
physical  existence  at  the  Revolution  ?  And  what  is 
the  security  of  their  descendants  at  this  day?  The 
powerful  and  commanding  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
if,  by  any  fatahty,  it  fails,  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 

'  I  have  quoted  a  tew  sen-  tnist,  excnee  a  repetition  which 

tences  from  this  speech,  in  an-  is  esBential  to  bring  oat  the  fall 

other  oonnectioQ,  in   a  former  force  of  Lord  Clare's  argument, 
voloma,  bat  the  reader  will,  I 
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old  inhabitanta  of  the  iBland ;  and  I  should  hare  hoped 
that  the  eamples  of  mercy  exhibited  by  them  in  the 
progress  of  the  late  rebellion,  would  have  taught  the 
gentlemen  who  call  themselves  the  Irish  nation,  to 
reflect  with  sober  attention  on  the  dangers  which  sur- 
round them.' 

He  described  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  obtain  an  Union  in  1703  and  1707; 
how  the  ministers  of  Queen  Anne  refused  to  grant  it, 
and  how,  '  in  finding  a  substitute  for  it,  there  had  been 
a  race  of  impolicy  between  the  countries.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  England  seemed  to  have  considered  the  perma- 
nent debility  of  Ireland  as  their  best  security  for  her 
connection  with  the  British  Crown,  and  the  Irish 
Parliament  to  have  rested  the  security  of  the  colony 
upon  maintaining  a  pei"petual  and  impassable  barrier 
against  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.'  This 
was  the  true  meaning  of  the  commercial  disabilities 
and  of  the  penal  laws  ; '  and  this  system  continued  with 
little  variation,  till  the  American  war  and  the  volun- 
teers led  to  the  demand  and  the  concession  of  free  trade 
and  a  free  Constitution.  '  On  the  old  Irish  volunteers,' 
he  said,  '  I  desire  to  be  understood  aot  to  convey  any- 
thing like  a  censure.  Their  conduct  will  remain  a 
problem  in  history ;  for  without  the  shadow  of  military 
control,  to  their  immortal  honour  it  is  known  that,  from 
their  first  levy  till  they  disbanded  themselves,  no  act  of 
violence  or  outrage  was  charged  against  them ;  and  they 
certainly  did,  on  every  occasion  where  their  services 
were  required,  exert  themselves  with  eflect  to  maintain 


I  So  Canning  in  hia  speech  on  British  Government.  This  rajea. 

the  Union  (Jfin.  32,  lT9U)Bud:  tiou  produced  tbe  Poper;  Coda. 

'  The  Popery  Code  took  its  rise  H  an  Dnion  were  therelore  ao- 

aftei  a  propoaol  for  ui  Union,  c«ded  to,  the  le-adoption  of  the 

which  proposal  came  from  Ire-  Popery  Coda  would  be  unneces- 

land,   but   waa  rejected   b;  the  sary.'     [Pari.  Bill,  zzxiv.  230.) 
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the  inteiiial  peace  of  the  countty.  The  gentlemen  of 
Ireland  were  all  in  their  ranks,  and  maintained  a  decided 
inflaence  upon  tJiem.  But  I  shall  never  cease  to  think 
that  the  appeals  made  to  that  army  by  the  angry  poli- 
ticians of  that  day,  were  dangerous  and  ill-jndg^  in 
the  extreme ;  and  that  they  established  a  precedent  for 
rebellion,  which  haa  since  been  followed  up  with  fall 
success.' 

He  dilated  with  extreme  bitterness  upon  the  defects 
of  the  Constitution  of  1782,  which  he  now  represented 
as  the  root  of  all  the  subsequent  evils  of  the  country; 
upon  the  history  of  the  commercial  propositions,  and 
the  history  of  the  Regency ;  upon  the  alliance  that  had 
grown  up  between  the  Oppositions  in  England  and 
Ireland.  Be  spoke  of  Grattan  in  laugui^  which  was 
evidently  inspired  by  deep  personal  hatred.  He  passed 
then  to  the  Catholic  question ;  '  with  respect  to  the  old 
code  of  the  Popery  laws,'  he  said,  '  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  it  ought  to  have  been  repealed.  It  was  im- 
possible that  any  country  could  continue  to  exist  under 
a  code  by  which  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants  were  cut 
off  from  the  rights  of  propeity.  But  in  the  relaxation. 
of  these  laws  there  was  a  fatal  error.  It  should  have 
been  taken  up  systematically  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  and  not  lelt  in  the  hands  of  every  individual 
who  chose  to  take  possession  of  it,  as  an  engine  of 
power  or  popularity.' 

He  next  told  in  his  own  fashion  the  history  of  the 
rise  of  the  Catholic  Committee,  of  the  mission  of  Bnrke'a 
son,  of  the  fluctuating  policy  and  the  great  concessions 
of  1792  and  1793,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Whigs, 
who  had  once  been  pre-eminently  the  anti-Popish  party 
in  the  State,  took  up,  for  party  purposes,  the  Catholic 
cause ;  of  the  Government,  the  mistakes  and  the  recall 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  For  this  Viceroy  he  now  pro- 
fessed '  a  warm  and  unfeigned  personal  respect,'  which 
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eontraBtB  cnriouely  with  the  language  he  had  employed 
during  hie  Viceroyalty  and  immediately  after  his  recall. 
Under  all  these  influences,  he  said,  tie  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation  had  been  fully  launched.  It  had 
been  originally  started  as  a  pretence  for  rebellion.  It 
had  been  then  made  a  powerful  '  engine  of  faction,' 
wielded  in  both  countries  ;  it  had  already  shaken  Irish 
Government  to  its  foundations,  and  without  an  Union 
it  muBt  soon  level  it  to  the  duet.  Ireland  never  can  be 
at  peace,  '  until  this  firebrand  is  extinguished,'  and  it 
never  can  be  extinguished  as  long  as  a  separate  Parlia- 
ment remains.  It  forms  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
popular  ferment ;  the  common  topic  of  discontent  and 
irritation  to  rally  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  island.  It 
is  idle  to  suppose  that  in  this  direction  any  finality 
could  be  reached.  If  every  political  disqualification 
were  abolished,  there  would  still  be  the  grievance  of  the 
Established  Church.  If  that  Church  were  swept  away, 
the  Popish  party  would  then  demand  a  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  laws  of  their  own  Church,  and  '  when 
every  other  point  has  been  yielded,  an  apostle  of  sedition 
will  not  be  wanting,  in  the  fullness  of  human  arrogance 
and  presumption,  to  propose  a  repeal  of  Giod's  holy 
Commandment,  and  to  proclaim  the  worship  of  graven 
images  in  your  streets.'  If,  as  appeared  evident,  the 
CatbjlicB,  not  satisfied  with  the  indulgences  they  had 
already  experienced,  were  determined  to  press  their 
demands  for  the  unqnalified  repeal  of  the  Test  Law^ 
and  Act  of  Supremacy ;  then,  in  God's  name,  let  the 
question  at  least  be  discussed  on  its  solid  merits  in  a 
powerful  Imperial  Parliament,  removed  from  fear  and 
passion  and  prejudice.  Let  it  there  be  '  gravely  and 
dispassionately  considered,  whether  a  repeal  of  these 
laws  may  be  yielded  with  safety  to  the  British  monarchy ; 
or  whether,  by  adopting  the  French  model  in  abolishing 
all  religious  distinctions  as  connected  with  the  State, 
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we  shall  lay  the  comer  Btone  of  Revolution  and  Demo- 
cracy.' 

For  hiB<  own  part,  Clare  left  no  donbt  abont  hia 
opinions  or  about  the  course  he  would  take,  and  once 
more,  as  in  1793,  he  openly  severed  himself  from  his 
colleagues  in  the  Government,  who  were  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  conciliate  the  Catholics,  and  to  win  their 
support  by  persuading  them  that  emancipation  muBt 
follow  the  Union.  'My  unaltered  opinion,'  he  said, 
'  is  that  80  long  aa  human  nature  and  the  Popish  reli- 
gion continue  to  be  what  I  know  they  are,  a  conscien- 
tious Popish  eccleeiaatic  never  will  become  a  well- 
attached  subject  to  a  Protestant  State,  and  that  the 
Popish  clergy  must  always  have  a  commanding  influence 
ou  every  member  of  that  Communion.  ...  In  private 
life  I  never  inquired  into  the  religion  of  any  man,  ,  .  . 
but  when  I  am  to  frame  laws  for  the  safety  of  the 
Ktate,  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  act  upon  the 
virtues  of  individuals.  Laws  must  be  framed  to  meet 
and  counteract  the  vicious  propensities  of  human 
nature.' 

He  then  argued  that  parliamentary  reform,  whether 
it  was  carried  on  the  lines  of  the  Whig  opposition,  or 
on  those  of  the  United  Irishmen,  could  only  throw  the 
country  into  the  hands  of  a  Jacobin  democracy,  subver- 
sive alike  of  religion  and  monarchy,  of  property  and 
the  connection.  Though  two  years  before  he  had 
described  the  country  as  advancing  in  prosperity  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  in  Europe,  he  now  painted  its 
situation  as  absolutely  desperate.  He  relat^the  rapid 
rise  of  the  national  debt,  and  attributed  it  far  less  to 
the  French  war  than  to  internal  rebellion.  '  We  have 
not  three  years  of  redemption,'  he  said, '  from  bank- 
ruptcy or  intolerable  taxation,  not  one  hour's  security 
against  the  renewal  of  exterminating  civil  war.  .  .  . 
Session  after  session  you  have  been  compelled  to  enact 
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laws  of  unexampled  rigour  and  novelty  to  repress  the 
horrible  excesses  of  the  mass  of  your  people ;  and  the 
fury  of  murder  and  pillage  and  desolation  have  bo  out- 
run all  legialative  exertion,  that  you  have  at  length 
been  driven  to  the  hard  necessity  of  ■  .  ,  putting  your 
country  under  the  ban  of  military  government,  and  in 
every  little  circle  of  dignity  and  independence  we  hear 
whispers  of  discontent  at  the  temperate  discretion  with 
which  it  ia  administered.  .  .  ,  Look  to  your  civil  and 
religious  dissensions,  look  to  the  fury  of  political  fac- 
tion, and  the  torrents  of  human  blood  that  stain  the 
face  of  your  country ; '  to  the  enormous  eipense  neces- 
sary '  to  keep  down  the  brutal  fury  of  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people,  who  have  been  goaded  to  madness  by 
every  wicked  artifice  that  disappointed  fiiction  can 
devise,'  '  Our  present  difficulties  arise '  not  from  a 
foreign,  but  '  from  an  Irish  war — a  war  of  faction — a 
Whig  war  and  a  United  Irishman's  war.  ...  If  Eng- 
land were  at  peace  at  this  hour  with  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe  .  .  .  you  would  be  compelled  to  maintain  a 
war  establishment  for  defence  against  your  own  people.' 
The  civil  war  of  1641  had  been  a  war  of  extermination. 
The  recent  civil  war  would  have  been  no  less  so,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  '  strong  and  merciful  interposition 
of  Great  Britain,'  which  saved  'the  besotted  rebels  of 
this  day.'  But  the  scale  of  expense  rendered  necessary 
by  the  rebellion  was  ruinous.  If  it  continued  for 
three  years  2,430,000/.  must  be  raised  for  the  interest 
of  the  debt  alone.' 

It  was  asked,  Clare  said,  in  what  way  these  evils 
would  be  rectified  by  the  Union.  His  first  very  con- 
fident prediction  was  one  which  we  have  already  met 

'  "Hm  nader  wbo  desiree  to  matariola  in  the  ParliameDtBry 

eompare  Uiia  prediatioa  with  the  Reports  on  the  Taxation  ol  Iia- 

actaal  progress  of  the  Irish  debt  land,  1861  and  186G. 
aftei  the  Union,  will  find  lull 
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ia  the  pamphlet  of  Cooke,  and  which  hae  been  so 
glaringly  and  uniformly  &lsiSed  by  the  event,  that  it 
now  appears  almoBt  grotesque.  '  I  answer  first,'  he 
said,  '  we  are  to  be  relieved  from  British  and  Irish 
faction,  which  is  the  prime  source  of  all  our  calamities.' 

Besides  this,  the  army  of  the  Empire  would  become 
one,  and  as  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  where 
it  was  quartered,  Ireland  would  thus  be  sufficiently 
garrisoned  without  additional  expense ;  the  resources 
of  Ireland  would  be  greatly  augmented ;  English 
capital  and  manufactures,  Eiigtish  industry  and  civili- 
saticn,  would  gradually  cross  the  Channel,  and  the 
higher  order  of  Irishmen  would  be  withdrawn  '  trom 
the  narrow  and  corrupted  sphere  of  Irish  politics,'  and 
would  direct  their  attention  to  objects  of  true  national 
importance. 

For  all  aspirations  of  Irish  nationality  and  all 
appeals  to  national  dignity,  he  expressed  unbounded 
ecom.  He  declared  that  he  would  most  gladly  entrust 
the  government  of  Ireland  to  the  British  Parliament, 
even  though  Ireland  had  not  a  single  representative  in 
it.  '  When  I  look,'  he  said, '  at  the  squalid  misery, 
and  profound  ignorance,  and  barbarous  manners  and 
biutal  ferocity  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  I  am 
sickened  with  this  rant  of  Irish  dignity  and  indepen- 
dence. Is  the  dignity  and  independence  of  Ireland  to 
consist  in  the  continued  depression  and  unredeemed 
barbarism  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  and  the 
factious  contentions  of  a  puny  and  rapacious  oligarchy, 
who  consider  the  Irish  nation  as  their  political  inheri- 
tance, and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the  public  peace  and 
happiness  to  their  insatiate  love  of  patronage  and 
power  ?  ...  If  we  are  to  pursue  the  beaten  course  of 
faction  and  folly,  I  have  no  scruple  to  say,  it  were 
better  for  Great  Britain  that  this  island  should  sink 
into  the  sea,  than  continue  connected  with  the  Britjsh 
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Crown  on  the  terms  of  our  present  Union,  .  .  ,  The 
British  Islands  are  formed  by  nature  for  mutual 
security  or  mutual  destruction,  and  if  we  are  to  pursue 
the  course  we  have  thought  fit  to  run  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  it  may  become  a  question  of  doubtful  issue, 
whether  at  a  crisis  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Great 
Britain  will  be  enabled  to  support  us,  or  we  shall  sink 
Great  Britaiu.' 

There  was  much  more  in  the  same  strain,  and  it 
was  followed  by  a  furious  invectire  i^ainst  those  who 
bad  appealed  to  the  people  to  express  their  opinions  in 
hostility  to  the  scheme.  He  spokeof  these  men  as  '  the 
modem  Revolutionary  Government,  of  the  Irish  Consu- 
late canvaseing  the  dregs  of  that  rebel  democracy,  for 
a  renewal  of  popular  ferment  and  outrage,  to  overawe 
the  deliberations  of  Parliament.'  He  said  that,  in  the 
awful  and  perilous  situation  of  the  nation,  the  offer  of 
England  had  been  treated  by  gentlemen  who  called 
themselves  friends  of  liberty  and  the  Irish  Constitution 
with  '  the  fury  of  wild  beasts  ; '  that  the  lawyers  had 
set  the  example ;  that  '  appeals  of  the  most  virulent 
and  in6ammatory  tendency  were  made  by  these  same 
friends  of  liberty,  to  the  deluded  barbarians  who  had 
teen  so  recently  consigned  by  them  to  indiscriminate 
extirpation; '  that  in  Parliament  the  'Friends  of  Liberty 
and  the  Constitution  '  at  first  would  not  suffer  the 
Government  measure  to  be  discussed,  and  then,  when 
it  was  relinquished,  had  tried  to  press  it  to  a  premature 
discussion  in  order  to  prevent  its  revival.  But '  when 
this  first  burst  of  noise  and  clamour  had  subsided,'  and 
the  plan  was  calmly  considered, '  the  sober  and  rational 
part  of  the  Irish  nation  saw  in  the  measure  of  an  Union 
a  fair  prospect  of  peace  and  wealth  and  happiness  for 
their  country,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  professing 
not  to  understand  the  subject,  were  perfectly  indifferent 
to  it.     Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  upon  this 

....Cciglc 
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question,  when  the  late  receas  of  Parliament  took  place ; 
and  to  their  eternal  reproach  and  dishonour  be  it  spoken, 
some  persons  of  high  rank  and  consequence  in  the 
kingdom  availed  themselves  of  that  opportunity  to 
become  emiasaries  of  sedition,  and  to  canvass  popular 
support  against  the  measure  by  the  most  shameless 
impositions  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  every 
man  who  would  listen  to  them.  .  .  .  But  the  active 
exertions  of  itinerant  Lords  and  Commoners  were  not 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  occasion,  and  we  have  seen  a 
consular  authority  assumed  by  two  noble  lords  and  a 
right  honourable  commoner,  who  have  issued  their 
letter  missive  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  command- 
ing the  people,  in  the  name  of  a  number  of  gentlemen 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  come  forward  with 
petitions  condemning  in  terms  of  violence  and  indigna- 
tion the  measure  of  Union  prior  to  its  discussion  in 
Parliament.  ...  Is  there  salvation  for  this  country 
under  her  present  Government  and  Constitution,  when 
men  of  their  rank  and  situation  can  stoop  to  so  shabby 
and  wicked  an  artifice,  to  excite  popular  outcry  against 
the  declared  sense  of  both  Honaes  of  Parliament  ?  But 
this  is  not  all.  If  loud  and  confident  report  is  to  have 
credit,  a  consular  exchequer  has  been  opened  for  foul 
and  undisguised  bribery.  I  know  that  aubscriptiouB 
are  openly  solicited  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  to 
a  fund  for  defeating  the  measure  of  Union.  ...  I 
trust  there  ia  still  sense  and  honour  left  in  the  Irish 
nation,  to  cut  off  the  corrupted  source  of  these  vile 
abominations.' 

These  are  the  most  material,  or  at  least  the  most 
original  passages  in  this  powerful  speech,  for  it  is  need- 
less to  follow  it  through  its  discussion  of  the  old  familiar 
topics  of  absenteeism,  the  position  of  Dublin,  the  bene- 
fits  a  poor  country  must  receive  from  a  partnership 
with  a  rich  one,  the  history  and  effects  of  the  Scotch 
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Union.  Clare  mast  have  been  heard  or  read  with  very 
mingled  feelinga  by  many  of  the  supporters  of  Govern- 
ment; by  'the  puny  and  rapacious  oligarchy,' on  whose 
purchased  borough  votes  the  ministers  mainly  relied  to 
carry  their  measure;  by  those  who  held,  with  Ooni- 
walliB,  that  the  special  benefit  of  the  Union  would  be, 
that  it  would  render  possible  a  complete  and  speedy 
abolition  of  religious  disqualifications ;  by  those  who 
relied  chiefly  for  its  justification,  on  its  approval  by  a 
great  body  of  opinion  in  Ireland,  and  especially  on  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  Catholics. 

The  speech  was  evidently  more  fitted  to  defy  and 
to  exasperate,  than  to  conciliate  public  opinion,  and  it 
is  easy  to  trace  in  it  that  burning  hatred  of  Ireland, 
that  djsgnst  at  its  social  and  political  conditions,  which 
had  of  late  become  the  dominant  feeling  of  Clare.' 
This  feeling  was  probably  much  intensified  by  disap- 
pointment, for  the  horrible  scenes  of  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed, which  he  mainly  traced  to  the  concessions  of  1782 
and  1793,  had  only  taken  their  acute  form  after  his 
own  triumph  in  1795,  and  Lad  been  largely  attributed 
to  his  own  policy.  That  his  picture,  both  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  country  and  of  the  difficulties  of  its 
Government,  during  the  preceding  twenty  years,  was 
enormously  exaggerated,  few  persons  who  have  seriously 
studied  that  period  will  dispute,  and  still  fewer  will 
subscribe  to  his  condemnation  of  the  Irish  county 
members  for  appealing  to  the  opinion  of  the  freeholders 
against  a  measure  which  had  never  been  submitted  to 
the  constituencies,  and  which  was  being  carried  in 
manifest  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  independent  members.    Denunciations  of  corruption 


■  <OnT  damnable  conntry,'  ae 
be  described  it  in  a  letter  to 
Anoklutd,    Even  in  bis  will  he 
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are  in  themselves  always  respectable,  and  in  the  con- 
dact  of  the  Opposition  there  was  something  to  justify 
them,  bnt  they  came  with  a  etraiige  audacity  from  a 
statesman  who  had  boasted  that  half  a  million  had  been 
once,  and  might  be  again  expended  to  break  down  an 
Opposition,  and  who  was  at  thia  very  time  a  leading 
member  of  a  Government  which  wae  securing  a  majority 
by  such  means  as  I  have  described. 

The  division  in  the  Lords  gave  eeventy-five  votes  to 
the  Government,  and  onlytwenty-six  to  the  Opposition, 
and  the  Bill  passed  through  its  remaining  stages  in 
that  House  with  little  diecussion.  The  debates  are 
very  imperfectly  reported,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  in  them  that  need  delay  us.  Lord  Downshire, 
who  was  there  the  most  important  member  of  the  Op- 
position, Bpoke,  Lord  Comwallis  says,  apparently  under 
great  depression.  He  appears  to  have  denied  the 
existence  of  a  '  consular  exchequer,'  or  at  least  to  have 
asserted  that  he  had  not  subscribed  to  it,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  been  no  admirer  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1782,  and  that  if  an  Union  had  been 
proposed  in  that  year,  or  at  the  time  of  the  Regency, 
he  might  have  supported  it.  A  time  of  distraction, 
however,  and  turbulence  like  the  present,  seemed  to 
him  peculiarly  unsuitable  for  such  a  measure,  and  he 
feared  that  it  would  only  inflame  public  discontent, 
and  obstruct  the  return  of  tranquillity.  Ireland  had 
incontestably  made  great  strides  in  wealth  and  com- 
merce under  her  separate  Parliament;  when  the  late 
rebellion  broke  out,  that  Parliament  had  saved  the 
country  by  its  energy,  and  he  could  not  consent  to 
subvert  it  on  mere  speculation,  or  through  visionary 
hopes  of  greater  benetits.  The  causes  of  the  rebellion 
he  found  chiefly  in  the  divided  counsels  and  inconsistent 
policy  of  the  ministers.  He  had  himself,  as  a  friend 
of  Government,  been  requested  to  sign  a  strong  declara- 
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Hon  in  snpport  of  the  Protestant  ascendency.  A  few 
months  later  he  had  been  called  upon  by  the  same 
Government  to  vote  for  a  moat  extensive  meaaure  of 
Catholic  enfranchiaement.  He  complained  bitterly 
that,  after  a  life  apent  in  support'ng  the  Government, 
after  having  been  admitted  into  their  cloae  confidence, 
and  having  made  for  them  great  sacrifices  in  very  evil 
timea,  he  was  denounced  as  if  be  were  a  eeditious  man, 
because  he  had  signed  the  '  letter  missive.'  '  He  had 
acted  as  an  independent  gentleman  of  Ireland,  as  a 
man  of  large  posaessions,  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare.  As 
it  had  been  confidently  asserted  that  the  Unionists  had 
a  greater  extent  of  property  than  their  opponents,  it 
was  incumbent  on  those  who  had  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  opinion  of  the  public,  to  call  for  a  constitutional 
declaration  of  sentiment,  not  from  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  but  from  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  com- 
munity. .  .  .  This  was  not  the  conduct  of  seditious  or 
disloyal  men.'  ^ 

One  of  the  most  memorable  figures  on  the  side  of 
the  Government  in  these  debates  was  the  Chief  Baron, 
Lord  Yelverton,  who  had  borne  so  considerable  a  part 
in  framing  the  Constitution  of  1782,  and  who  had  once 
been  in  the  closest  alliance  with  Grattan.  He  was  a 
great  lawyer,  an  admirable  speaker,  a  statesman  of 
Bound  and  moderate  judgment,  a  man  of  eminent  ac- 
complishments, and  of  a  singularly  sweet,  simple,  and 
even  childlike  nature,  but,  like  many  diatingnished 
Iriahmen,  hia  character  had  been  broken  down  by  ex- 
travagance and  debt,  and  he  gained  too  much  by  the 
Union  for  his  authority  to  have  much  weight.'     His 

'  Compare  Cootc's  History  of  '  Man j  interesting  particulars 

ike  Union,  pp.  411-411 ;  Com-  about  Yelverton  will  be  toand  in 

lealUi  Correspondence,  iii.  185,  Banington,  Giattan'a  Life,  and 

1S6.  Fhillipg'  ReeoUecUona  of  Curran. 
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opinion  in  ite  favour  had,  however,  been  expressed  at 
a  time  when  the  chance  of  success  was  very  doubtful, 
and  he  spoke  more  than  onca  powerfully  in  its  support, 
dwelling  especially  upon  the  full  competence  of  Parlia- 
ment to  carry  it,  and  upon  the  evidence  which  modem 
history  supplied  of  the  inadequacy  of  a  federal  connec- 
tion, for  defence  in  time  of  danger,  or  for  securing  a 
lasting  and  real  Union.  He  recalled  with  pride  his 
connection  with  the  Constitution  of  1782,  stating  that 
this  Constitution  had  made  it  possible  for  Ireland  to 
secure  an  Union  of  equality  instead  of  an  Union  of 
subjection,  but  he  declared  that  even  in  1782  he  had 
desired  an  Union,  and  would  have  readily  accepted  it 
if  it  had  been  proposed.  He  at  the  same  time  showed 
some  courage  by  delivering,  in  the  fece  of  a  great 
miiiiBterial  majority,  an  eloquent  protest  against  the 
imputations  that  had  been  thrown  upon  Grattan,  He 
well  knew  him,  he  said,  '  to  be  as  incapable  of  engaging 
in  any  plot  for  separating  this  country  from  Great 
Britain,  as  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  the  present 
measnre. ' '     

Ee  at  ODca  pressed  tor  promotion  the  King's  aervioe,  for  bim  to 

in  the  peerage  {CdrmealUa  Cor-  remain  Chief  BaroD  of  the  Ex- 

respimdence,  iii.   25B);   he  was  eheqner.  His  verj  salary  of  office 

m^e  Viaconnt  Avoumore  imme-  is  aeaigned  to  paj  his  oreditora, 

diateljr   after   the    Union,    and  b;   de^   enrolled   in    his  own 

some   places    taken    from   the  coart.'      (Abbot    to   Addington, 

Downshire  family  were  given  to  Jan.  19. 1B03.   Lord  CoUhsaler't 

his  relfttiont.    When  Lord  Clare  MSS.) 

died,  Lord  Hardwicke  wished  Mb  '  Castlereagh  Correspondtnct, 

sncceseor  to  be  an  Irishman,  and  ii.  S5 ;  iii.  373 ;  Comvialiis  Cor- 

the  claims  of  the  chief  judges  rapondevce,  iii.  41,  220.    There 

were   considered.      Abbot   then  is  a  sketch  of  Yelverton'a  speech 

wrote:  'Lord  Avonmore,  whose  on   March  22,  in  Coote,  and  it 

learning  and  talents  are  unqnes-  was  printed  fnlly  its  a  pamphlet 

lioTiablf  great,  is  nevertheless  bo  both  in  Dublin  and  London.    It 

totally  negligent  of  pToprietj  of  is  rather  too  lawyer-like  a  per- 

manoers.  and  so  extremely  em-  formanoe.     Cooke  wrote  of  It : 

barraasedinhiaprivatecoocerns,  ' Urd    Yelverton   made   a  fine 

^at  it  b  hardly  creditable  for  speech,  but  praised  Qisttan  too 
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The  majority  iii  the  House  of  Lords  greatly  dis- 
liked tlie  portion  of  tlie  Union  scheme  which  left  the 
King  an  unlimitad  power  of  creating  Irish  peers  after 
the  Union,  and  they  desired  that  the  precedent  of  the 
Scotch  Union  should  be  followed,  and  the  roll  of  the 
Irish  peerage  closed.  The  feeling  was  so  strong,  that 
the  King's  principal  servants  believed  that  the  clause 
relating  to  the  peerage  could  not  pass,  but  a  com- 
promise was  at  last  agreed  to,  leaving  the  Crown  the 
power  of  creating  one  Irish  peerage  for  every  three  that 
should  become  extinct,  until  the  whole  number  was 
reduced  to  a.  hundred,''  At  the  last  stage  a  protest 
against  the  resolutions  was  signed  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  and  nineteen  other  peers,  "fiiey  complained 
of  the  annihilation  in  a  time  of  great  danger  and  dis- 
turbance, and  in  opposition  to  the  general  voice  of  the 
nation,  of  the  Constitution  which  had  for  many  ages 
maintained  the  connection  between  the  two  countries, 
and  been  the  best  security  for  the  liberty  of  Ireland. 
They  argued  in  much  detail,  that  the  proportion  of  the 


moch  for  our  pnrpoee,'  {Cooke 
to  King.  March  24.  1800.  K.O.) 
In  a  private  letter  to  Lord  Qrea- 
rtlle,  Cooke  flays  :  '  Lord  Yelver- 
toa  made  a  moet  able  speech  on 
the  general  question,  but  be 
ratber  iaterlaided  too  much  ex- 
culpation and  praise  of  Grattan. 
He  tdso  denied  that  any  piopo- 
aitiona  were  ever  made  to  him 
b;  the  Dtke  of  Portland  in  1782, 
of  any  measurea  which  had  the 
tendency  to  an  Dnion,  or  were  to 
be  a  Bubstitute  for  it.  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  the  propo- 
sal on  thia  subject  was  at  his 
hoase,  bat  that  both  hia  Lord- 
ship and  Fitzpatrick  were  so 
dnmk  that  they  might  we!!  have 
VOL.  V. 


what  passed.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  Biahop  of  Meath'a 
account  of  what  pasaed.'  Cooke 
to  Orenville,  March  34,  1800. 
{GrenviOe  MSS.) 

'  Oomioallis  Carrespoitdence, 
iii.  208,  319.  The  Duke  of  Port- 
land,  in  conceding  this  point,. 
took  occasion  to  eipress  bis  ad- 
miration ot  the  Irish  aristocracy, 
'  whose  eiempkry  oondacC,  in 
the  course  of  this  great  business, 
entitles  them  to  every  possible 
mark  of  consideration,  and  mast 
secure  to  tbem  the  gratitude  of 
their  latest  posterity.'  (Ibid.  p. 
236.)  Thia  curious  passage  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  with 
perfect  seriousness. 

C  C 
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expenditure  of  the  Empire  impoaed  on  Ireland  exceeded 
her  capacity,  and  must  lead  her  to  speedy  bankruptcy, 
and  they  appealed  solemnly  to  posterity  to  acquit  them 
of  having  had  any  part  in  a  measure  from  which  they 
anticipated  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  their  country.' 
We  must  now  revert  briefly  to  the  straggle  in  the 
Commons.  The  excitement  in  Dublin  while  the  ques- 
tion was  under  debate  was  very  great.  A  furious  mob 
i^ain  attacked  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  Union, 
and  attempted  to  throw  their  carriages  into  the  Jjiffey,- 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  guard  the  streets  by 
patrols  of  cavalry  as  in  a  period  of  rebellion,*  The 
Government,  however,  acted  with  great  decision.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Downshire  was  deprived  of 
all  his  posts,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  wrote  that  the 
smallness  of  the  last  majority  had  in  no  degree  shaken 
or  discouraged  the  Cabinet  in  England.  '  No  means,' 
be  added,  '  should  be  omitted,  no  exertion  neglected, 
that  can  insure  this  measure,  and  there  is  no  assistance 
of  any  kind  which  the  Government  of  this  country  can 
afford  your  Excellency,  that  you  may  not  depend  upon, 
as  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  it,  that  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  the 
security,  as  well  as  to  the  prosperity,  of  both  kingdoms,' 
'  I  must  not  omit,'  he  wrote  in  another  letter,  '  to 
authorise  and  instruct  you  to  declare  that  no  disappoint- 
ment (which,  however,  the  goodness  of  the  cause  and 
your  exei-tions  will  not  suffer  me  to  apprehend),  .will 
ever  induce  his  Majesty  or  his  servants  to  recede  from, 
or  to  suspend  their  endeavoura ;  but  that  it  is  his 
Majesty's  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  to  direct, 
session  after  session,  the  proposition  of  Union  to  be 


'  Seward's    Collectanea    Po-      odIj  a,  portion  of  the  protest. 
Utica,  iii,  616-520.    One  of  the  '  Comwallis   Correspimdencf, 

peers,   hovever,    anbscribed    to      iii.  ISO,  181. 
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renewed  to  Parliament,  until  it  is  adopted  by  tHo  good 
Bense  of  the  nation.' ' 

The  Government  were  extremely  anxious  that  the 
question  should  be  pressed  on  without  delay,  while  the 
first  object  of  the  deposition  was  to  postpone  it  till  the 
opinion  of  the  country  was  fully  taken.  On  February 
14,  there  was  a  preliminary  discussion  on  the  necessity 
of  delaying  the  question  till  aome  further  papers  were 
produced,  and  Geoi^  Knox  delivered  a  short,  but  very 
remarkable  speech.  He  argued  that,  whatever  were  its 
defects,  the  Irish  Parliament  had  at  least  represented 
'  every  variety  of  interest,  property,  talent,  knowledge, 
wisdom  and  energy,'  in  the  community ;  that  it  had 
produced  among  the  people,  however  imperfectly,  some 
real  feeling  of  identity  wil^  the  State,  and  had  a&brded 
a  natural  and  constitutional  issue  for  the  various  senti- 
ments and  passions  that  agitated  them.  If,  as  he  feared, 
an  Imperial  Parliament  failed  to  fulfil  this  function,  the 
result  would  prove  most  disastrous.  He  warned  the 
House  that  content  and  loyalty  do  not  always  follow  in 
the  train  of  prosperity,  and  that  nations  act  less  from 
reason  than  from  sentiment.  It  was  quite  possible,  he 
believed,  that  a  period  was  coming  in  Ireland,  of  better 
government,  of  augmented  prosperity,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  steadily  increasing  discontent.  He  even  pre- 
dicted that  a  discontented  and  unguided  Ireland  might 
one  day  become,  in  the  English-speaking  world,  as  for- 
midable a  source  and  centre  of  aggressive  Jacobinism  as 
Prance  had  been  on  the  Continent,  and  that  the  poison 
of  its  banefnl  influence  might  extend  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  civilised  globe. 

It  was  a  bold,  and,  as  many  must  have  thought,  a 
most  extravagant  prediction.  Could  there,  it  might  be 
aaked,  be  any  real  comparison,  either  for  good  or  for  ill, 

'  Comu/allis  Correspondence,  Ui.  180, 181. 
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Iwtween  a  small  remote  islaoid  in  the  Alantic,  and  the 
great  nation  which  had  for  centnries  exercised  a  dominant 
influence  over  the  ideas  andfortunes  of  Europe,  and  wliich 
had  acquired  in  its  recent  trsnstormation  a  volcanic  fury 
that  had  shaken  Christendom  to  its  basis  ?  Yet  he  who 
has  traced  the  part  which  Irish  Jacobinism  has  played 
during  the  last  generations  in  those  great  English- 
spealmig  nations  on  which  the  future  of  the  world  most 
largely  depends ;  who  has  examined  the  principles  and 
precedents  it  has  introduced  into  legislation ;  the  influ- 
ence it  has  exercised  on  public  life  and  morals,  and  on 
the  type  and  character  of  public  men,  may  well  doubt 
whetJier  the  prediction  of  Knox  was  even  an  exaggera- 
tion. 

On  the  17th,  the  Union  passed  into  committee,  and 
another  long  debate,  extending  over  eighteen  or  twenty 
hours,  took  place.  Among  its  incidents  was  a  violent 
attack  by  Cony,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  upon 
Grattan,  on  account  of  his  alleged  complicity  witb  Neil- 
son  and  the  United  Irishmen,  to  which  Grattan  replied 
by  one  of  those  crushing  and  unmeasured  invectives  in 
which  he  sometimes  indulged,  and  which  are  by  no 
means  among  the  most  admirable  specimens  of  his 
oratory.  The  excitement  in  the  House  was  so  great, 
that  for  several  hours.  Lord  Comwallis  says,  the  debate 
went  on  without  attention,  and  a  duel  followed,  in 
which  Corry  was  slightly  wounded.  Sir  John  Pamell 
attacked  the  whole  scheme  with  much  elaboration,  and 
was  answered  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  whom  almost  the 
entire  burden  of  the  defence  seems  to  have  fallen ;  and 
the  Speaker,  availing  himself  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
was  in  committee,  delivered  another  long,  most  able, 
and  most  comprehensive  speech. 

He  began  by  deprecating  the  train  of  reasoning 
recently  adopted  by  Clare  and  other  speakers,  who 
painted  the   situation  of  Ireland  as  so  desperate,  its 
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people  BO  debased,  and  its  feuds  so  rooted,  that  any 
change  of  Grovemment  must  be  an  improvement.  '  Can 
those  who  now  hear  me,'  be  said,  '  deny  tbat  since  the 
period  of  1782  tbia  country  has  risen  in  civilisation, 
wealth,  and  manufacture,  until  interrupted  by  the  pre- 
sent war,  in  a  greater  proportion  and  with  a'  more  rapid 
progress  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  much 
more  than  it  ever  did  itself  in  a  like  period  before  ? 
And  to  what  has  this  improvement  been  owing,  but  the 
spirit,  the  content,  and  enterprise  which  a  free  Consti- 
tution inspired  ?  To  depress  which  spirit,  and  to  take 
away  which  Constitution,  are  the  objects  of  the  present 
measure.'  He  denied  altogether  that  the  independence 
of  the  Parliament  was  a  mere  name.  It  was  true  that 
the  Great  Seal  of  England,  which  was  used  through  a 
British  Minister,  was  essential  to  the  validity  of  Irish 
legislation,  but  the  royal  assent  had  never  been  with- 
held to  our  injury  since  the  Constitution  of  1782,  and 
it  had  become  little  more  than  a  theoretic  restraint. 
'  As  no  Legislature  but  our  own  can  make  a  law  to  bind 
us,  we  have  only  theoretic  dependence,  bnt  practical 
independence ;  whereas,  if  we  adopt  the  proposed  Union 
and  give  up  our  Parliament,  we  shall  reverse  our  situa- 
tion, and  have  a  theoretic  independence  with  a  practical 
and  sure  dependence.' 

He  then  grappled  at  great  length,  and  with  a 
prolusion  of  figures,  with  the  argument  tliat  Ireland 
was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  that  nothing  but  a 
legislative  Union  could  prevent  it ;  that  the  result 
of  the  Union  would  be  an  annual  saving  of  a  million 
in  time  of  war,  and  of  half  a  million  in  time  of 
peace.  The  last  two  sessions  had,  he  acknowledged, 
been  the  most  expensive  Ireland  had  ever  seen ;  the 
House  had  measured  its  grants  much  less  by  its 
means  than  by  its  zeal  to  uphold  Great  Britain,  and  it 
had  voted  them  at  the  express  invitation  of  the  very 
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minister  who  now  made  its  liberality  an  ailment  for 
destroying  it.  But  it  waa  not  true  that  Irish  finances 
were  desperate,  and  it  was  not  true  that  the  Union 
would  improve  them.  In  the  first  aiz  yeara  of  the  war, 
Great  Britain  had  increased  her  debt  by  186  millions, 
and  Ireland  by  14  millions,  the  proportionate  increase 
being  12^  to  1.  By  a  careful  and  intricate  argument, 
to  which  it  is  impossible  here  to  do  justice,  but  wMcb 
made  a  profound  impression,  though  it  was  very  seri- 
ously controverted,  Foster  maintained  that  if  the  pro- 
posed Union  had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  waiv 
the  debtof  Ireland  would  have  exceeded  its  present  figure 
by  nearly  ten  millions  and  a  half,  and  that,  instead  of 
bringing  reduced  taxation,  the  Union  would  probably 
add  not  less  than  two  and  a  half  millions  to  the  annual 


He  examined  with  great  knowledge  and  detail,  bnl 
with  a  strong  protectionist  bias,  the  commercial  clauses, 
arguing  that  some  parts  would  prove  injurious  to  Ire- 
land, and  that  others  would  confer  advantages  which 
might  be  equally  attained  with  separate  Legislatures. 
and  he  then  discussed  the  constitutional  provisions. 
He  maintained  that  it  was  eontraiy  to  the  now  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  the  Constitution,  that  peers  who 
were  elected  as  representatives  should  hold  their  seats 
for  life ;  that  it  was  absurd  and  mischievous  that  Irish 
peers  who  were  not  in  the  House  of  Lords  might  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  British  seats,  but  not  for  the 
country  with  which  tJiey  were  naturally  connected  by 
property  and  residence ;  that  such  a  provision  would 
gradually  dissociate  the  Irishmen  of  largest  fortune 
from  their  native  country ;  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irish 
peerage,  being  deprived  of  the  chief  incentives  and 
opportunities  of  political  life,  would  sink  into  an  idle, 
useless,  enervated  caste.  He  predicted  that  the  removal 
of  the  legislative  body  to  a  capital  which  was  several 
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days'  journey  from  Ii-eland,  would  exclude  Irish  mer- 
chants and  eminent  lawyers  from  the  representation, 
impede  all  local  inquiries,  and  fatally  retard  acquisition 
of  local  information ;  and  he  complained  that,  while 
elaborate  provision  was  made  for  securing  in  the  future 
a  settled  proportion  of  contribution,  there  was  no  corre- 
sponding provision  for  securing  a  just  proportion  in 
representation-  '  A  real  union,'  he  said,  '  is  a  full  and 
entire  union  of  two  nations,  .  .  .  There  can  be  no 
union  of  the  nations  while  distinct  interests  exist,  and 
almost  every  line  of  the  plan  declares  the  distinctness 
of  interest.  .  .  .  Review  the  whole  measure.  It  leaves  us 
every  appendage  of  a  kingdom  except  what  constitutes 
the  essence  of  independence,  a  resident  Parliament. 
Separate  State,  separate  establishment,  separate  ex- 
chequer, separate  debt,  separate  courts,  separate  laws, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  Castle,  all  remain.' 

He  denied  that  any  real  benefits,  either  in  trade  or 
revenue,  could  be  expected,  and  added  that,  were  it 
otherwise,  he  would  spurn  them  if  they  were  the  price 
of  the  surrender  of  the  Parliament.  '  Neither  revenue 
nor  trade  will  remain  where  the  spirit  of  liberty  ceases 
to  be  their  foundation,  and  nothing  can  prosper  in  a 
State  which  gives  up  its  freedom.  I  declare  most 
solemnly  that  if  England  could  give  us  all  her  revenue 
and  all  her  trade,  I  would  not  barter  for  them  the  free 
Constitution  of  my  countiy.  Our  wealth,  our  properties, 
our  personal  exertions,  are  all  devoted  to  her  support. 
Our  freedom  is  our  inheritance,  and  with  it  we  cannot 
barter,' 

He  denounced  as  a  '  monstrous  and  unconstitutional 
offer '  the  proposal  to  compensate  borough-owners, 
making  the  public  pay  them  for  selling  themselves, 
their  constituents,  and  their  country.  '  Do  you  pub- 
licly avow  that  borough  repiesentation  is  a  private 
property,   and   do   you   confirm   that  avowal    by  the 
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Goveniment  becoming  the  purchasers  ? '  This  measure, 
he  said,  was  notoriouBly  taken  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring in  the  small  boroughs  a  majority  which  could 
not  be  obtained  in  the  counties  and  considerable  towns, 
and  be  believed  that  the  precedent  must  necessarily  be 
one  day  extended  to  England,  and  that  it  would  prove 
far  more  dangerous  to  the  British  Constitution  than  all 
the  East  India  Bills  that  were  ever  framed.  By  this 
and  other  kindred  measures,  he  acknowledged  that  the 
ministry  had  obtained  a  majority  in  favour  of  the 
Union,  but  he  still  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe, 
in  the  success  of  the  minority.  '  It  is  impossible  to 
Bappoae  that  ministers  can  think  of  proceeding  against 
the  determined  sense  of  the  1 20  members  who  compose 
it,  two-tbirds  of  the  county  members  among  them,  and 
supported  by  the  voice  of  the  nation.  Look  on  your 
table  at  the  petitions  from  twenty-five  counties,  fi^na 
eight  principal  cities  and  towns,  and  from  Dublin. 
Twenty-three  of  the  counties  convened  by  legal  notice 
have,  from  time  to  time,  declared  against  the  Bill,  and 
twenty  of  them  unanimously.  The  whole  mercantile 
interest  deprecate  it.  Wherever  you  go,  whoever  you 
talk  with  out  of  doors,  you  hear  it  reprobated  universally. 
Every  day  brings  new  conviction  of  the  abhorrence  in 
which  it  is  held  throughout  the  kingdom.' 

The  promoters  of  the  measure,  he  said,  had  en- 
deavoured to  alarm  and  divide  the  nation  by  joining 
the  religious  question  with  the  question  of  Union,  and 
exciting  the  strong  and  opposing  hopes  and  fears  that 
were  involved  in  it.  Foster  emphatically  refused  to 
discuss  Catholic  emancipation  in  connection  with  the 
Union,  or  to  admit  that  '  a  distant  Parliament  sitting 
in  a  distant  land '  was  more  competent  than  the  Irish 
Parliament  to  deal  with  this  great  Irish  question,  or 
more  likely  to  give  content  by  its  decisions.  "The 
Catholic  is  equally  [with  the  Protestant]  a  native  of 
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Ireland  ;  equally  bound  by  duty,  by  inclination  to  his 
country.  He  sees  with  us  th&  danger  of  the  attack, 
and  joins  with  the  Protestant  to  prevent  ita  approach, 
and  save  the  Constitution.  He  is  wise  in  doing  so.  All 
differences  are  lost,  they  are  asleep  in  this  common 
cause.  He  joins  heart  to  heart  with  his  fellow-subjecta 
to  oppose  the  common  enemy.' 

'  You  talk,'  continued  Foster,  '  of  this  measure 
restoring  tranquillity.  It  is  but  talk.  Will  taking 
men  of  property  out  of  the  country  do  it  ?  Will  a  plan 
full  of  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  discontent  eifect  it  ? 
Will  depriving  a  nation  of  the  liberty  which  it  has  ac- 
quired, and  to  which  it  is  devoted,  insure  content  ?  If 
religious  jealousieB  disturb  its  quiet,  are  they  to  be 
allayed  by  a  British  Parliament  ?  .  .  .  British,  not  Irish, 
councils  roused  them,  British,  not  Irish,  councils  now 
propose  this  Union.' 

Throughout  this  remarkable  Bpeech  there  is  an 
evident  reference  to  the  arguments  of  Clare ;  and  in 
his  concluding  passage,  Poster  dwelt  with  great  power 
on  Clare's  attack  on  the  county  meetings,  and  on  those 
who  had  convened  them.  '  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  the 
country  is  agitated,  and  certain  letters,  written  by  three 
members  of  Parliament,  have  been  held  forth  as  uncon- 
stitutional and  inflammatory.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  a  wish  in  gentlemen,  to  know  the  real  sen- 
timent of  the  freeholders  by  legal  meetings  to  be  con- 
vened by  the  sheriffe,  insulted  by  such  appellations. 
The  noble  lord  and  his  friends  said,  the  sense  of  the 
nation  was  with  the  measure.  We  doubted  the  fact, 
and  the  legal  and  undoubted  right  of  our  constituents 
to  tell  us  their  sentiments  could  alone  ascertain  it. 
No,  sir,  that  letter  did  not  irritate,  it  was  intended  to 
appease.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  has  irritated — the 
reviving  this  ruinous  measure  after  its  rejection  last 
year ;  &e  appeal  nominal  which  the  noble  lord  and  his 
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friends  resorted  to  againet  the  decision  of  Parliamenti 
the  refusing  county  meetings,  which  are  the  consti- 
tutional mode  of  collecting  the  sense  of  the  freeholders, 
and  sending  papers  directed  to  no  man,  neither  address, 
nor  petition,  nor  instructions,  but  a  pledge  of  opinion, 
through  all  the  chapels,  the  markets,  the  public-houseB, 
and  even  the  lowest  cabins,  for  signatures,  and  setting 
those  up  against  this  House  a"d  the  general  voitje  of 
the  kingdum.  .  ■  .  I  scarce  need  mention  the  uncon- 
stitutional nse  to  which  the  Plitce  Bill  has  been  per- 
verted, and  the  .  .  .  monstrous  proposal  of  applying 
the  public  money  to  purchase  public  rights  from  pri- 
vate individuals.'  These,  he  said,  were  the  true  causes 
of  the  agitation  that  was  so  greatly  deplored,  and  that 
agitation  would  never  cease  till  the  measure  was  aban- 
doned. 

Iq  this,  as  in  the  other  speeches  of  Foster,  the 
reader  may  find  the  case  against  the  Union  in  its 
strongest  form,  and  may  learn  to  estimate  the  feelings 
with  which  that  measure  was  regarded  by  a  large  section 
of  the  Protestant  gentlemen  of  Ireland.  The  Govern- 
ment majority,  however,  was  unbroken,  and  the  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  there  shall  be  a  legislative  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  forty-six. 

From  this  division,  the  Opposition  perceived  that 
their  cause  was  almost  hopeless,  and  the  measure  now 
moved  steadily,  though  slowly,  through  its  remaining  I 
stages.  Some  of  the  resolutions  passed  with  little  dis- 
cussion, and  the  difficult  and  delicate  question  of  Ihe 
relative  contributions  of  the  two  countries  was  debated 
and  agreed  to  in  a  single  sitting  on  February  24.  Lord 
Castlere^h  took  the  occasion  to  reply,  in  a  speech 
which  appears  to  have  been  very  able,  to  the  calculation 
by  which  Foster  had  endeavoui'ed  to  show  that  under 
the  Union  scheme  the  debt  must  increase  much  more 
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rapidly  than  with  a  separate  Parliament,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  predicted  that  '  in  the 
next  five  years,  taken  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  war 
to  three  of  peace,'  Ireland  under  the  Union  would  save 
nearly  t«n  millions.  Foster,  Pamell,  and  others  main- 
tained that  the  proportion  imposed  on  Ireland  was 
beyond  her  capacities ;  but  a  test  division  on  a  question 
of  adjournment  gave  the  Government  150  votes  to  108, 
and  an  amendment  of  John  Claudius  Beresford,  that 
the  contribution  of  Ireland  should  be  only  two-twen- 
tieths instead  of  two-seventeenths,  was  speedily  nega-" 
tived.  Plunket  declared  that  he  and  his  friends  were 
determined  to  confine  their  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  the  measure,  and  that  they  would  decline  to  give  it 
even  that  degree  of  sanction  which  might  be  implied  in 
attempts  to  mend  it.  The  whole  resolution  ultimately 
passed  without  a  division.' 

'  I  see  no  prospect  of  converts,'  wrote  Castlereagh 
at  this  time  to  the  English  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
'  Tbe  Opposition  are  steady  to  each  other.  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  keep  our  friends  true,  .  .  .  We  require 
your  assistance,  and  you  mvet  be  prepared  to  enable  us 
to  fulfil  the  expectations  which  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  creating  at  the  moment  of  difficulty.  You  may 
be  sure  we  have  rather  erred  on  the  side  of  moderation.' 
'  When  can  you  make  the  remittance  promised  ? '  wrote 
Cooke  to  the  same  correspondent,  '  It  is  absolutely 
essential,  for  our  demands  increase.'  * 

The  Opposition  now  made  it  their  chief  and  almost 
their  only  object,  to  delay  the  measure  until  the  opinion 

'  Compare  Cornwallia  Corre-  Castlereagh'a  chief  objection  to 
spOTidence,  lii.  199.  200;  Goote,  theSpeaker'scaicuUtionappears 
pp,  441,  446.  Tbe  best  report  I  (o  have  been,  that  Ireland  con- 
have  seen  i>t  CttBtlereagh's  reply  tributed  little  to  the  war  before 
lo  Foster  is  given  in  a  pamphlet  1707. 

called,   A  Reply  to   the   Speech  '  Cornwallii   Correspondence, 

0}  the  Speaker,  Feb.  17,  1600.  lii.  200-202. 
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of  the  country  had  been  deliberately  and  constitutionally 
taken.  Lord  Corry,  one  of  their  most  respected  aai 
candid  members,  sent  a  proposal  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
that  if  the  Government  would  postpone  any  proceedings 
on  the  Union  till  the  following  session,  the  Opposition 
would  give  them  the  fullest  support,  and  that  '  if  the 
country  should  at  that  period  appear  to  be  in  favour  of 
an  Union,  they  would  give  it  a  fair  assistance.' '  The 
proposal  was  at  once  rejected ;  and  on  March  4,  George 
Ponaonby  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  stating  that 
petitions  had  already  been  presented  against  tlie  Union 
in  the  present  session  from  twenty-six  counties ;  from 
the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Limerick ;  from  Belfasr, 
Drogheda,  Newry,  and  several  other  towns,  and  beg- 
ging that  these  resolutions  should  be  transmitted  ta 
England  and  laid  before  the  King.  110,000  persons, 
he  said,  had  signed  petitions  against  the  Union,  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  lay  them  before  hia 
Majesty,  and  to  represent  to  him  the  true  wishes  of 
the  people.  He  appealed  to  the  mess^ife  to  Parliament 
on  February  5,  in  whi<h  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  while 
recommending  a  legislative  Union,  had  relied  on  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  Irish  people  being  in  its 
favour,  and  he  deduced  from  this  that  the  concurrence 
of  the  will  of  the  people  was  necessary  to  warrant  Par- 
liament in  making  a  change  which  amounted  to  a 
transfer  of  the  Constitution, 

Lord  Castlereagh  answered,  that  when  the  people 
were  left  to  themselves,  there  was  a  general  dispo- 
sition among  the  loyal  and  well-informed  classes  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Union ;  that  the  recent  advei-se  ex- 
pressions had  been  brought  forward  '  by  manosuvre 
and  artifice  ; '  that  seventy-four  declarations  in  favour 
of  the  Union   had   been  made   by  public  bodies  in 

'  Cormvattii  CcnretpondttKe,  vL  300. 
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the  kingdom,  nineteen  of  which  had  come  from  free- 
lioldera  in  tJie  counties,  and  that  in  tliese  declarations, 
ratter  than  in  the  petitions  to  the  House,  the  sense  of 
the  propertied  and  loyal  part  of  the  community  was  to 
be  foimd.  He  added,  that  if  on  former  occasions  the 
sense  of  the  people  had  been  taken  against  the  seoee  of 
Parliament,  neiUier  the  Eevolntion  Settlement  of  the 
Crown,  nor  the  Union  with  Scotland,  could  have  been 
accomplished.  The  Government  carried  an  adjourn- 
ment by  155  to  107.' 

Another  attempt  of  the  same  kind  was  made  on  the 
13th  by  Sir  John  Pamell,  who  moved  that  an  address 
should  be  presented  to  the  King  requesting  him  to  dis- 
solve Parliament,  and  take  the  sense  of  the  constituencies 
before  the  legislative  Union  was  concluded.  Sir  Law- 
rence Parsons,  in  supporting  the  motion,  said  that,  well 
as  he  knew  the  immense  influence  exercised  by  the 
Crown  in  the  choice  of  members,  he  was  prepared  to 
stake  the  issue  on  the  result  of  an  election ;  and  Saurin, 
in  a  fiery  speech,  declared  that  a  legislative  Union, 
carried  without  having  been  brought  constitutionally 
before  the  people,  and  in  defiance  of  their  known 
wishes,  would  not  be  morally  binding,  and  that  the 
right  of  resistance  would  remain.  This  doctrine  was 
denounced  as  manifest  Jacobinism,  and  as  a  direct  in- 
centive to  rebellion.  Grattan  defended  the  motion  in  a 
short  and  moderate  speech.  He  disclaimed  all  wish  of 
submitting  the  question  on  the  French  principle  to  mere 
multitude;  to  primary  assemblies;  to  universal  suffrage. 
He  desired  only  that  it  should  be  brought  before  the 
constituencies  legally  and  constitutionally  determined, 
before  '  the  mixture  of  strength  and  property  which 
forms  the  order  of  the  country.'  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  recommended  the  Union  on  the  supposition  of  the 
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concurrence  of  the  people.  The  English  Minister  had 
defended  it  as  a  measure  for  identifying  two  nations. 
The  Irish  Minister  had  justified  it  by  appealing  to  the 
addresses  in  its  favour,  and  Parliament  was  acting  in  a 
perfectly  proper  manner  in  advising  his  Majesty  to 
exercise  his  constitutional  prerogative  of  dissolving  the 
Houee  of  Commons,  and  ascertaining  the  true  sense  of 
the  constituencies.  In  Scotland  the  sense  of  the  electors 
upon  the  question  of  an  Union  had  been  taken  at  an 
election.  Why  should  not  the  same  course  be  adopted 
in  Ireland  ?  Whatever  benefits  might  result  from  the 
Union  if  it  were  carried  in  concurrence  with  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  it  was  aure  to  prove  disastrous  if  it  was 
against  it.  A  dissolution  on  the  question  would  be  *  a 
sound  and  safe  measure,'  and  no  disturbance  was  likely 
to  follow  from  it.  '  Every  act  necessary  to  secure  the 
public  peace,  and  to  arm  the  Executive  Govermnent 
with  power  to  that  effect,  had  passed  the  House,  The 
supplies  had  been  granted,  the  Mutiny  Bill  had  passed, 
the  Martial  Law  Bill  was  agreed  to.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  measure  was  not  dangerous ;  under 
eveiy  consideration  it  was  just.'  The  Government, 
however,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  motion  by  150 
to  104.'  i 

Large  classes  of  manufacturers  were  at  this  time  | 
seriously  alarmed,  and  the  arguments  and  great  au-  I 
thority  of  Foster  had  profoundly  affected  them.  Many 
petitions  from  them  came  in,  and  representatives  of 
several  manufactures  were  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
House.  In  England  the  delay  caused  by  these  pro- 
ceedings seems  to  have  excited  some  complaint,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  that  he  had  received  letters 
intimating  that  the  Irish  Government  were  not  press- 
ing on  the  question  with  sufficient  rapidity.  He  urged, 
.  213,  313  ;  Grftttan'a  Speeehea, 
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however,  that  it  was  impossible,  with  any  proprii^ty  or 
decency,  to  prevent  persons  whose  private  intereeta 
were  really  affected  by  the  measure,  from  being  heard 
at  the  bar ;  that  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition  could 
not  as  yet  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  mere  object  of  delay, 
and  that  imprudent  precipitation  might  have  the  worst 
effect.  It  must  be  considered,  he  said,  '  that  we  have 
a  minority  consisting  of  120  members,  well  combined 
and  united;  that  many  of  them  are  men  of  the  first 
weight  and  talent  io  the  House ;  that  thirty-seven  of 
them  are  members  for  counties ;  that  great  endeavours 
have  been  used  to  indame  the  kingdom  ;  that  petitions 
from  twenty-six  counties  have  been  procured ;  that  the 
city  of  Dublin  is  almost  unanimous  against  it ;  and 
with  such  an  Opposition,  so  circumstanced  and  sup- 
ported, it  is  evident  much  management  must  be  used.' ' 
The  cotton  manufacturers  were  believed  to  be  the 
most  menaced,  and  their  claims  were  pressed  with  much 
persistence,  both  from  Belfast  and  Cork.  This  manu- 
facture ranked  in  Ireland  next  to  that  of  linen ;  the 
value  annually  manufactured  was  estimated  at  600,000^. 
or  700,000/.,  and  from  30,000  to  40,000  persons  wer« 
employed  in  it.  About  130,000i.  worth  of  cotton, 
chiefly  fustians,  was  imported  from  England,  but  the 
manufacture  of  calico  and  muslins  was  purely  Irish, 
and  was  guarded  by  a  prohibitory  duty  of  from  thirty 
to  fifty  per  cent.  It  was  believed  that  a  sudden  re- 
duction of  the  duty  to  ten  per  cent,  would  lead  to  a 
complete  displacement  of  the  calicoes  and  muslins  of 
Ireland  by  those  of  England.  After  some  hesitation, 
the  Government  consented  to  postpone  this  reduction 
for  seven  years ;  and  by  this  concession,  it  did  much  to 
mitigate  the  opposition.' 

*  Comtoallis   Corre^Kmdenee,      reagh  Ccrreiipondme*,  ill.  361- 
ilL  205,  206.  35S. 
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The  commercial  clauses  were  now  the  only  ones  that 
were  contested  with  much  seriouBness,  for  the  leading 
members  of  the  Opposition  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
discussion  seldom  took  part  in  the  debates,  and  made 
no  efforts  to  amend  a  scheme  which  they  found  them- 
selves unable  to  delay  or  reject.  The  debate  on  March 
19,  on  the  commercial  clauses,  however,  was  very 
thorough,  the  Government  plans  being  powerfully  de- 
fended by  John  Beresford  and  Castlereagh,  and  attacked 
with  great  elaboration  by  Grattan  and  Foster.  Both  of 
these  Opposition  speakers  adopted  a  frankly  protec- 
tionist line,  maintaining  that  the  diminution  or  aboli- 
tion of  protecting  duties  on  some  seventy  articles,  and 
the  increased  competition  with  England,  that  would 
follow  the  Union,  must  arrest  the  growth  of  native 
manufactures,  which  had  been  during  the  last  years  so 
remarkable,  and  must  end  by  making  England  the  al- 
most exclusive  manufacturing  centre  of  the  Empire. 
Much,  however,  of  their  very  able  speeches  was  devoted 
to  pointing  out  the  general  demerits  of  the  Union ;  the 
turpitude  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  being  carried, 
and  its  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The 
language  of  Foster  was  extremely  virulent.  In  a 
skilful  and  bitterly  sarcastic  passage,  he  described  the 
account  of  the  transaction  which  a  future  historian, 
who  '  had  not  our  means  of  information,'  was  likely  to 
give.  He  would  say  that  when  the  scheme  was  first 
proposed,  the  nation  revolted  against  it,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment rejected  it,  but  that  the  minister  persevered  ;  that 
without  a  dissolution,  he  changed,  by  the  operation  of 
the  Place  Bill,  a  great  part  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
that  he  set  up  the  Protestant  against  the  Catholic,  and 
the  Catholic  i^ainst  the  Protestant ;  the  people  against 
the  Parliament,  and  the  Parliament  against  the  people; 
that  he  used  the  influence  of  the  absentee,  to  overpower 
the  resident;  that  he  bought  the  peerage,  and  made 
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the  liberality  with  which  the  House  of  Commons  granbed 
its  supplies,  an  argument  for  ita  abolition;  that  at  a 
time  when  the  rebellion  was  wholly  snppresseii,  and 
when  only  a  few  local  disturbances  remained,  martial 
law  was  extended  over  the  whole  island,  and  the  country 
occupied  beyond  all  previous  example  with  a  great 
army ;  that  disuaissals  took  place  to  such  an  extent, 
that  there  was  not  a  placeman  in  the  minority,  and  all 
honours  were  concentrated  in  the  majority;  and  finally 
that  many  sheriffs  appointed  by  Grovemment,  refiised  to 
convene  the  counties  to  petition  Parliament,  lest  the 
voice  of  the  people  should  be  fairly  heard.  '  Such,' 
Baid  Foster,  '  might  be  the  account  of  the  historian 
who  could  judge  from  appearances  only.  We  who  live 
at  the  time  would,  to  be  sure,  state  it  otherwise  were 
we  to  write.' ' 

This  was  the  language  of  a  skilful  rhetorician,  and 
of  a  bitter  opponent.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  it 
with  that  which  was  employed  about  the  same  time  by 
a  very  honest  and  intelligent  member  of  the  House, 
who  was  himself,  in  principle,  in  favour  of  the  Union. 
'  I  am  an  Unionist,'  wrote  Edgeworth  to  his  friend 
Erasmus  Darwin,  'but  I  vote  and  speak  against  the 
Union  now  proposed  to  us.  ...  It  is  intended  to  force 
this  measure  down  the  throats  of  the  Irish,  though  five- 
sixths  of  the  nation  are  against  it.  Now,  though  I 
think  such  an  Union  as  would  identify  the  nations,  so 
that  Ireland  should  be  as  Yorkshire  to  Great  Britain, 
would  be  an  excellent  thing ;  yet  I  also  think  that  the 
good  people  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  persuaded  of  this 
truth,  and  not  be  dragooned  into  submission.  The 
minister  avows  that  seventy-two  boroughs  are  to  be 
compensated,  i.e.  bought  by  the  people  of  Ireland  with 
one  million  and  a  half  of  their  own  money ;  and  he 

IS  a  pamphlet. 
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makea  this  legal  by  a  small  majority,  made  up  chiefly 
of  these  very  borough  members.  When  thirty-eight 
county  members  out  of  sixty-four  are  against  the 
measure,  and  twenty-eight  counties  out  of  thirty-two 
have  petitioned  against  it,  this  is  such  abominable  cor- 
ruption, that  it  makes  our  parliamentary  sanction  worse 
than  ridiculous.' ' 

The  Government  carried  two  divisions  by  majorities 
of  i'i  and  47.  On  the  critical  question  of  the  compen- 
sation to  borough-owners,  the  Opposition  abstained 
from  taking  the  sense  of  the  House,*  though  they 
dilated  with  much  bitterness  on  the  inconsistency  of  a 
Government  which  represented  the  country  as  stagger- 
ing on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  then  asked  a  vote 
of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half,  in  order  to  carry  a 
measure  which  they  did  not  dare  to  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  constituencies. 

Almost  at  the  last  moment,  however,  a  new  and 
considerable  excitement  was  caused  by  Sir  John 
Macartney,  who  unexpectedly  revived,  in  connection 
with  the  Union,  the  old  question  of  the  tithe  of  agist- 
ment, which  had  slumbered  peacefully  since  the  days  of 


'  Life  of  EdgewoTth,  ii.  230,  been  long  practised  in  parliEunen- 

231.    Writing  on  the  Bobject  in  tary  intrigues,  had  the  audacitj 

1817,  Edgeworth  said:  '  It  is  but  to  (ell  Lord  Castleresigh  from  his 

justice  to  Lord  Comwallia  and  place  that, '  i(  he  did  not  employ 

Lord  Castlereagh   to  give  it  as  the  vsaal  tneana  of  persuonon 

my  opinion,  that  they  6«pa«  this  on  the  members  o(  tie  House, 

measure   with    sanguine   hopes  he  would  fall  in  his  attempt,  and 

(hat   they  oould  convince  (he  that  the  sooner  he  set  about  it 

reasonoblepartofthecommunity  the   better.'      This    advice  was 

(hut  a  cordial  Union  between  the  followed,  and  it  is  well  known 


s  would  essentially  what   benches  were  filled  t 

.dvance  the  interests  of  both,  the  proselytes    that    bad   been 

When,    however,    the    ministry  made  by  Ihe  convinang  arga- 
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George  II,  He  reminded  the  House  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  pasturage  from  tithes  did  not  rest  upon  any  law, 
but  that  the  claim  of  the  clergy  had  been  abandoned  in 
conaequence  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1735,  which  pronounced  it  to  be  new  and  mischiev- 
oua,  and  calculated  to  encourage  Popery,  and  which 
directed  that  all  legal  methods  should  be  taken  for 
resisting  it.  By  the  Union,  Macartney  said,  the  effect 
of  this  resolution  would  cease,  and  the  clergy  would  be 
able,  without  obstruction,  to  claim  additional  tithes  to 
the  amount  of  one  million  a  year.  The  alarm  excited 
by  this  prospect  among  the  graziers  was  so  great,  that 
the  Government  hastily  introduced  and  carried  a  Bill 
making  tithes  of  agistment  illegal.' 

On  March  28,  the  articles  of  the  Union  had  passed 
through  both  Houses,  and  they  were  transmitted  to 
England,  accompanied  by  the  resolutions  in  favour  of 
the  measure,  and  by  a  joint  address  of  both  Houses  to 
the  King,  and  the  Irish  Parliament  then  adjourned  for 
nearly  six  weeks,  in  order  to  leave  full  time  for  them  to 
be  carried  through  the  British  Parliament,  after  which 
they  were  to  be  turned  into  a  Bill.  The  recess  passed 
in  Ireland  without  serious  disturbance.  Comwallis,  in 
a  passage  which  I  have  already  quoted,  expressed  his 
belief  that  at  least  half  of  the  majority  who  voted  for 
the  Union  would  be  delighted  if  it  could  still  be 
defeated ;  he  said  that  be  was  afraid  of  mentioning  a 
proposal  for  amalgamating  the  two  Ordnance  establish- 
ments, lest  the  probable  diminution  of  patronage  should 
alarm  his  friends,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  Union 
plan  came  back  from  England  unaltered,  it  would  pass, 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  much  strong 
feeling  against  it  in  the  country.  If  there  had  been 
any  change  in  public  feeling,  he  thought  it  was  rather 

>  CirmwallU  Correspondence,  iii.  216,  320,  221 ;  40  Geo.  III.  c.  23. 
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favourable  than  the  reverse,  and  Dublin,  though  very 
hostile,  remained  tranquil.  'The  word  Union,'  he 
wrote, '  will  not  cure  the  evils  of  this  wretched  country. 
It  is  a  necessary  preliminary,  but  a  great  deal  more 
must  be  done.' ' 

In  the  English  Parliament  there  was  not  much 
opposition  to  be  feared.  The  power  of  the  Govemmeut 
in  both  Houses  was  supreme,  and  there  was  little  or 
nothing  of  novelty  in  the  arguments  that  were  advanced. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked,  as  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  the  fallibility  of  political  prescience,  that  the  special 
danger  to  the  Constitution  which  was  feared  from  the 
influx  of  a  considerable  Irish  element  into  the  British 
Parliament,  was  an  enormous  increase  of  the  power  of 
the  Orown  and  of  each  successive  Administration.  'It 
appears  to  me  evident,'  said  Grey, '  that  ultimately,  at 
least,  the  Irish  members  will  afford  a  certain  accession 
of  force  to  the  party  of  every  Administration,'  and  '  that 
their  weight  will  be  thrown  into  the  increasing  scale  of 
the  Crown.'  In  order  to  guard  against  this  danger, 
Grey  proposed  that  the  Irish  representation  should  be 
reduced  bo  eighty-five,  and  that  the  English  represen- 
tation should,  at  the  same  time,  be  rendered  more 
popular  by  the  disfranchisement  of  forty  decayed 
boroughs.  Wilberforce,  though  in  general  favourable 
to  the  Union,  shared  the  fears  of  Grey,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Irish  element '  could  not  fail  to  be  a 
very  considerable  addition  to  the  influence  of  the 
Crown ; '  and  although  Pitt  believed  the  danger  to  be 
exaggerated,  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  a  real  one,  and 
attempted  to  meet  it  by  a  clause  limiting  to  twenty  the 
Irish  placemen  in  the  House  of  Commons.*  It  need 
scarcely  be  added,  that  the  influence  of  the  Irish  repre- 


'  Comwallia   Correspondence,  '  ParL  Biil.  zxxv.  47, 18,  98' 
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Eentation  has  proved  the  exact  opposite  of  what  was 
predicted.  A  majority  of  Irish  members  turned  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  great  democratic  Reform  Bill 
of  1832,  and  from  that  day  there  has  been  scarcely  a 
democratic  measure  which  they  have  not  powerfully 
assisted.  When,  indeed,  we  consider  the  votes  that 
they  have  given,  the  principles  they  have  been  the 
means  of  introducing  into  English  legislation,  and  the 
influence  they  have  exercised  on  the  tone  and  character 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  probably  not  too  much 
to  say  that  their  presence  in  the  British  Parliament  has 
proved  the  most  powerful  of  all  agents  in  accelerating 
the  democratic  transformation  of  English  politics. 

On  the  side  of  the  supporters  of  the  Union,  there 
was,  at  least,  equal  fallibility.  Pitt  himself,  in  discuss- 
ing the  amount  of  the  Irish  representation,  expressed 
his  hope  and  expectation  that  the  two  countries  would 
be  so  completely  identified  by  the  measure,  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  little  importance  in  what  propor- 
tion the  representatives  were  assigned  to  one  or  other 
part  of  the  United  Empire.  '  Let  this  Union  take 
place,'  said  Lord  Hawkesbury,  '  and  all  Irish  party  will 
be  extinguished.  There  will  then  be  no  parties  but  the 
parties  of  the  British  Empire.' ' 

The  most  formidable  attack  was  made  by  Grey,  who 
moved  an  address  to  the  King  that  proceedings  on  the 
Union  should  be  suspended  till  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  respecting  it  had  been  ascertained. 
He  observed  that  it  was  a  remarkable  foot,  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  constituencies  which  were  con- 
sidered sufficiently  important  to  send  representatives 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  had  shown  a  determined 
hostility  to  the  Union,  and  he  summed  up  with  great 
power  the  arguments  on  this  point,  which  had  been 

>  Pari.  But  xuv.  13,  Hi. 
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abundantly  employed  in  Ireland.  The  petitions  in- 
favour  of  the  Union,  he  eaid,  had  been  clandestinely 
obtained,  chiefly  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant;  they  only  bore  about  3,000  signatures, 
and  some  of  them  merely  prayed  that  the  measure 
should  be  discussed.  The  petitions  against  it  were  not 
obtained  by  solicitation,  but  at  public  assemblies,  of 
which  legal  notice  had  been  given,  and  107,000' 
persons  signed  them.  Twenty-seven  counties  had  peti- 
tioned against  the  measure.  Dublin  petitioned  against 
it,  under  its  great  seal.  Drogbeda,  and  many  other 
important  towns,  took  the  same  course.  In  the  county 
of  Down,  17,000  respectable,  independent  men  had 
petitioned  against  the  Union,  while  there  were  only 
415  signatures  to  the  counter  petition.  The  great 
majority  against  it  consisted  'not  of  fanatics,  bigots, 
and  Jacobins,  but  of  the  most  respectable  in  every  class 
of  the  community.'  There  were  300  members  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons.  '  120  of  these  strenuously 
opposed  the  measure,  among  whom  were  two-thirds  of 
the  county  members,  the  representatives  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  of  almost  all  the  towns  which  it  is  proposed 
shall  send  members  to  the  Imperial  Pariiament.  162 
voted  in  favour  ot  the  Union.  Of  these,  116  were 
placemen — some  of  them  were  English  generals  on  the 
Staff,  without  a  foot  of  ground  in  Ireland,  and  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  Government.  .  .  .  All  persons 
holding  offices  under  Government,  even  the  most  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  minister,  if  they  hesitated  to  vote 
asdirected,  were  stripped  of  all  their  employments.  .  .  . 
Other  arts  were  had  recourse  to,  which,  though  I  cannot 
name  in  this  place,  all  will  easily  conjecture.  A  Bill 
framed  for  preserving  the  purity  of  Parliament  bad 

1  (or  belieTUig  this  to  be  » 
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been  abused,  and  no  less  tlian  sixty-three  seats  had 
been  vacated  by  their  holders  having  received  nominal 
offices.'  Couid  it  be  doubted,  he  aeked,  in  the  face  of 
such  facts,  that  the  legislative  Union  was  being  forced 
through,  contrary  to  the  plain  wish  of  the  Irish  nation, 
contrary  to  the  real  wish  even  of  the  Irish  Parliament  ? ' 
Pitt's  reply  to  these  representations  appears  to  have 
been  exceedingly  empty,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a 
denunciation  of  the  Jacobinism,  which  would  appeal 
from  the  deliberatejudgmentof  Parliament  to  'primary 
assemblies,'  swayed  by  factious  demagogues.  The  re- 
solution of  Grey  was  rejected  by  236  votes  to  30,  but 
his  case  remained,  in  all  essential  points,  unshaken, 
though  something  was  said  in  the  course  of  this  and 
subsequent  debates,  and  though  something  more  might 
have  been  said  to  qualify  it.  His  figures  are  not  all 
perfectly  accurate,  and  Pitt  asserted  that  the  number  of 
members  who  held  offices  under  Government  in  the 
Union  majority,  was  enormously  exaggerated,  and  was, 
in  fact,  not  more  than  fifty-eight.*  As  we  have  clearly 
seen,  corrupt  and  selfish  motives  were  very  far  from 
being  exclusively  on  the  side  of  the  Union,  and  opinion 
in  Ireland  was  both  more  divided  and  more  acquiescent 
than  Grey  represented.  It  was  said,  probably  with 
truth,  that  the  violence  of  the  opposition  in  the  country 
had  greatly  gone  down,  and  in  large  districts,  and 
among  large  classes,  there  was  a  silence  and  a  torpor 
which  indicated,  at  least,  a  complete  absence  of  active 
and  acute  hostility.  No  one  who  reads  the  letters  of 
the  bishops    can   doubt  that  the   measure  had  many 

■  Pari.  HM.  xixv.  59-61.  Parliament ;  but  it  was  either  a 
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Catholic  well-wishers,  and  a  much  larger  section  of  the 
Catholic  population,  as  well  as  a  great  proportion  of  the 
Presbyterians,  appear  to  have  viewed  it  with  perfect 
indifference.  It  was  said,  too,  that  the  balance  of 
landed  property  was  in  its  favour,  and  if  this  estimate  is 
based  merely  on  the  extent  of  property,  the  assertion  is 
probably  true.  The  Irish  House  of  Lords  comprised 
the  largest  landowners  in  the  country,  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  sent  to  England  a  computation,  showing  that  in 
the  two  Irish  Houses,  the  landed  property  possessed  by 
the  supporiers  of  the  Union  was  valued  at  966,7001.  a 
year,  and  that  of  its  opponents  at  only  329,500L'  Con- 
sidering, however,  the  attitude  of  the  counties,  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  such  proportion  existed  among  the 
independent  and  uninfluenced  landlords  outside  the 
Parliament. 

The  only  serious  danger  to  be  encountered  in  England 
was  from  the  jealousy  of  the  commercial  classes,  and 
their  opposition  appears  to  have  been  almost  exclusively 
directed  against  the  clause  which  permitted  the  impor- 
tation of  English  wool  into  Ireland.  Comwallis  had, 
however,  warned  the  Government  that  so  much  import- 
ance was  attached  to  this  provision  in  Ireland,  that  if  it 
was  rejected  the  whole  Bill  would  probably  fall  through,' 
and  Pitt  exerted  all  his  influence  in  its  support.  Wil- 
berforce  was  on  this  question  the  leading  representative 
of  the  English  woollen  manufacturers,  but  the  clause 
was  carried  by  133  to  58 ;  and  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers were  equally  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
a  prolongation  of  protection  simitar  to  that  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  calico  manufacturers  in  Ireland.  In 

'  ComwaUit  Correspondence,  of   102,6001.  to    29,0001.     The 
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the  House  of  Lords  the  whole  question  was  again  de- 
bated at  Bome  length,  but  the  minority  never  exceeded, 
and  only  once  attained  twelve.  Lord  Downshire,  who 
sat  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  as  Earl  of  Hillsborough, 
spoke  strongly  in  opposition.  He  said  that  before  1782 
he  had  been  favourable  to  a  legislative  Union,  but  that 
his  opinion  had  wholly  changed.  Since  1782,  '  Ireland 
had  flourished  in  a  degree  beyond  all  former  precedent,' 
The  Irish  Parliament  had  shown  by  abundant  sacrifices 
its  intense  and  undivided  loyalty.  He  anticipated  the 
worst  consequences  from  the  removal  from  Ireland  of 
many. of  the  most  important  men  of  influence  and  pro- 
perty, who  had  been  resident  among  their  people,  and 
who  were  firm  friends  to  the  British  connection.  Even 
apart  from  these  considerations,  he  said,  he  could  not 
support  the  Union  when  twenty-six  out  of  the  thirty- 
two  counties  had  petitioned  against  it,  twelve  of  them 
being  unanimous,  and  when  ten  great  corporatione  had 
set  their  seals  of  ofiice  to  similar  petitions ;  nor  could  he 
be  blind  to  the  fact  that  'the  members  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  who  opposed  this  measure,  were 
men  of  the  first  talents,  respectability,  and  fortune, 
while  those  who  supported  it  were  men  notoriously 
under  the  influence  of  the  Crown.' '  Lord  Moira,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  one  of 
the  most  vehement  opponents,  and  who  had  voted  by 
proxy  against  the  Union  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords, 
now  withdrew  his  opposition.  He  could  have  wished, 
he  said,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Irish  people  had  been 
ascertained  upon  a  broader  basis,  and  that  something 
more  distinct  had  been  held  out  to  the  Catholics,  but  the 
measure  appeared  to  him  liberal  in  nearly  all  its  details, 
and  the  Irish  Catholics  had  much  to  hope  &om  the 
enlightened  dispositions  of  an  Imperial  Parliament.' 
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The  resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  English  Houses, 
and  their  joint  address  to  the  King,  arriv&i  in  Ireland 
on  May  12,  and  the  Irish  Parliament  speedily  occupied 
itself  with  the  final  stages  of  the  measure.  Pitt  in  one 
of  his  last  speeches  had  expressed  his  opinion,  that  no 
question  had  been  ever  so  amply  and  so  exhaustively 
discussed  in  any  legislature  as  the  Irish  Union ;  but  the 
discussion  now  began  to  flag.  There  were  still  several 
points  of  complexity  and  difficulty,  but  both  sides  felt 
that  the  battle  had  been  fought  and  won,  and  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  no  longer  any  serious  opposition 
to  be  feared.  The  selection  of  the  thirty-four  boroughs 
which  were  to  send  representatives  into  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  was  settled  without  dispute,  on  the  principle 
of  choosing  those  which  paid  the  largest  sums  in  hearth 
money  and  window  tax ;  and  it  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  state  of  the  Irish  representation,  that  only  twelve 
of  these  boroughs  were  really  open.'  The  countervailing 
duties  were  adjusted  with  equal  facility,  and  a  separate 
Bill  was  introduced  and  carried,  settling  the  manner  of 
the  election  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Tha  repre- 
Bentati  ve  peers  were  to  be  at  once  chosen  by  their  brother 
peers,  but  with  this  exception  no  election  was  to  take 
place  at  the  Union,  and  the  constituencies  had  therefore 
no  immediate  opportunity  of  expressing  their  judgment 
of  their  representatives.  Where  the  representation  was 
unchanged,  the  sitting  members  were  to  pass  at  once 
into  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Where  the  representa- 
tion was  curtailed,  one  of  the  two  sitting  members 
was  to  be  selected  by  lot,  and  by  the  same  Bill 
the  order  of  the  rotation  of  the  spiritual  peers  was 
fixed,*     The  Union  resolutions  were  cast  into  the  form 

IriBh  peers  against  the  measure,  '  Cormoallis   CorretpondetKt, 

though  he  confined  his  aaeeat  to  iii.  233-236. 

three  out  of  eleven  reasons.  (An-  '  40  Geo.  HI.  o.  29. 

nual  BegisUr,  1800,  p.  202.) 
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of  a  Bill,  and  on  May  21,  the  House,  by  160  votes  to 
100,  gave  leave  for  its  introduction,  and  it  was  at  once 
read  a  first  time.  George  Ponsonby,  who  chiefly  led 
the  Opposition,  acknowledged  in  a  short,  discouraged 
speech,  that  he  had  no  hope  of  shaking  the  majority, 
but  he  said  that  he  would  fulfil  his  duty,  and  oppose  the 
measure  to  the  end.' 

On  the  26th,  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  on 
the  motion  for  its  committal,  Grabtan  made  a  long, 
eloquent,  but  most  inflammatory  speech.  He  asserted 
that  '  at.  a  time  of  national  debility  and  division,'  the 
ministers  were  forcing  a  Bill  for  the  destruction  of  Irish 
liberty  and  of  the  Irish  Constitution,  through  Parliament 
in  the  teeth  of  the  declared  sense  of  the  country,  and 
'  by  the  most  avowed  corruption,  threats,  and  strati^ems, 
accompanied  by  martial  law.'  He  enumerated  the 
several  gronnds  of  his  charge,  and  accused  the  majority 
of  employing  the  power  that  had  been  entrusted  to  them 
to  preserve  the  settled  order  of  things,  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  a  new  order  of  things,  making  govern- 
ment a  question  of  strength  and  not  of  opinion,  and 
eradicating  the  great  fundamental  and  ancient  principles 
of  public  security,  as  effectually  as  the  most  unscrupulous 
Jacobins.  He  predicted  that  anarchy,  and  not  order, 
would  be  the  result ;  that  Government  in  Ireland  would 
be  fatally  discredited,  and  would  lose  all  its  moral  force. 
He  traversed  with  burning  eloquence  the  old  argu- 
ments against  the  revenue  clauses  and  the  commercial 
clauses,  predicting  that  the  Irish  contribution  would 
prove  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  country  ;  that  rapidly 
increasing  debt,  speedy  bankruptcy,  and  full  English 
taxation,  were  in  store  for  Ireland;  that  Irish  manu- 
factures and  commerce  would  wither  with  Irish  liberty, 
and  that  military  government  would  prevail.  He  accused 

■  Camtoallis  Correspondence,  ili.  236, 239. 
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the  dominant  faction  in  Ireland  of  having  prodaced  by 
their  misgovernment  all  the  calamities  of  the  late  rebel- 
lion, nnd  he  denounced,  in  language  of  extreme  and 
ungovernable  violence,  the  assertion  that,  '  after  a 
mature  consideration,  the  people  had  pronounced  their 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  Union.'  Of  that  asaertion,  ha 
said, '  not  one  Bingle  syllable  has  any  existence  in  fact 
or  in  the  appearance  of  fact.  I  appeal  to  the  petitions 
of  twenty-one  counties  publicly  convened,  and  to  the 
other  petitions  of  other  counties  numerously  signed,  and 
to  those  of  the  great  towns  and  cities.  To  affirm  that 
the  judgment  of  a  nation  is  erroneous,  may  mortify,  bub 
to  assert  that  she  has  said  aye,  when  she  has  pronounced 
no  ...  to  make  the  falsiKcatiou  of  her  sentiments  the 
foundation  of  her  ruin,  ...  to  affirm  that  her  Parlia- 
ment, Constitution,  liberty,  honour,  property,  are  taken 
away  by  her  own  authority,'  exhibits  an  effrontery  that 
can  only  excite  '  astonishment  and  disgust,' '  whether  the 
British  Minister  speaks  in  gross  and  total  ignorance 
of  the  truth,  or  in  shameless  and  supreme  contempt 
for  it.' 

The  concluding  passages  of  the  speech  were  in  a 
different  strain,  and  pointed  clearly  to  the  belief  that, 
although  the  Union  was  inevitable,  it  would  not  be 
permanent.  '  The  Constitution  may,  for  a  time,  be  so 
lost — the  character  of  the  country  cannot  be  so  lost. 
The  ministers  of  the  Crown  may,  at  length,  find  that 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  put  down  for  ever  an  ancient  and  a 
respectable  nation  by  abilities,  however  great,  by  power 
and  corruption,  however  irresistible.  Liberty  nuay 
repair  her  golden  beams,  and  with  redoubled  heart 
animate  the  country.'  Neither  the  cry  of  loyalty,  nor 
the  cry  of  the  connection,  nor  the  cry  of  disaffection 
will,  in  the  end,  avail  against  the  principle  of  liberty. 
'  I  do  not  give  up  the  country.  I  see  her  in  a  swoon, 
but  she  is  not  dead ;  though  in  her  tomb  she  lies  help- 
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lesa  and  motionleBS,  still  there  is  on  her  lips  a  Epirit  of 
life,  and  on  her  cheek  a  glow  of  beauty. 

Thou  art  not  conquered  ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 
lu  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cbeelts. 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there.' ' 

Such  language  was  described  by  Lord  Castlereagh 
as  a  direct  appeal  to  rebellion,  or  at  least  as  a  kind  of 
'  prophetical  treason,'  and  it  was  a  fair,  and  by  no 
means  an  extreme  specimen  of  the  kind  of  language 
which  was  employed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition. 
Goold,  Plunket,  Bushe,  Saurin,  Lord  Corry,  Ponsonby, 
Foster,  were  all  men  of  high  private  character;  and 
some  of  them  were  men  of  very  eminent  abilities  and 
attainments,  of  great  social  position,  of  great  parlia- 
mentary influence  and  experience.  They  ail  used  the 
same  kind  of  language  as  Grattan.  They  all  described 
the  Union  as  a  measure  which  could  never  have  been 
imposed  on  Ireland  if  the  country  had  not  been 
weakened  and  divided  by  the  great  recent  rebellion, 
and  occupied  by  a  great  English  army.  They  all 
asserted  that  it  was  being  carried  contrary  to  the 
clearly  expressed  wishes  of  the  constituencies,  and  by 
shameful  and  extensive  corruption,  and  they  all  pre- 
dicted the  worst  consequences  froui  its  enactment. 

Such  prophecies  had  a  great  tendency  to  fulfil 
themselves,  and  the  language  of  the  Opposition  went 
far  towards  forming  the  later  opinions  of  the  country. 
In  Parliament,  however,  it  had  no  effect.  The  House 
was  languid,  and  tired  of  the  subject.  Many  of  the 
members  were  absent,  and  in  two  divisions  that  were 
taken  on  the  committal,  the  Government  carried  their 
points  by  118  to  73,  and  by  124  to  87.  Even  in 
debat«  the  remarkable  ability,  and  still  more  remark- 


'  Oratlan'B  SpeecJiet,  iv.  1-23. 
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able  dignity  and  self-control,  displayed  by  Lord  Castls- 
reagh,  enabled  him  to  hold  his  own.'  Beyond  the 
limits  of  Parliament  there  were  undoubtedly  many 
men,  chiefly  of  the  Established  Church,  who  still  wor- 
shipped with  a  passionate  enthusiasm  the  ideal  of  1782, 
and  who  endured  all  the  pangs  of  despairing  patriotism, 
as  they  watched  the  progress  of  its  eclipse.  But  the 
great  mass  of  the  Irish  people  were  animated  by  no 
such  feelings.  There  was  no  movement,  indeed,  to 
support  the  Government.  There  is  no  real  reason  to 
believe,  that  if  the  free  constituencies  had  been  con- 
sulted by  a  dissolution,  they  would  have  reversed  the 
judgment  expressed  by  their  representatives  and  by 
their  petitions.  But  the  movement  of  petitioning  had 
wholly  flagged.  Demonstrations  seem  to  have  almost 
ceased,  and  there  were  absolutely  none  of  the  signs 
which  are  invariably  found  when  a  nation  struggles 
passionately  against  what  it  deems  an  impending 
tyranny,  or  rallies  around  some  institution  which  it 
really  loves.  The  country  had  begun  to  look  with  in- 
diflerence  or  with  a  languid  curiosity  to  the  opening  of 
a  new  chapter  of  Irish  bistory,  and  it  was  this  indiffer- 
ence which  made  it  possible  to  carry  the  Union,  At 
one  moment,  it  is  true,  there  were  grave  fears  that  a 
movement  for  petitioning  would  spread  through  the 
militia  and  yeomanry,  bot  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Down- 
shire  completely  diecked  it,  and  in  the  last  and  most 
critical  phases  of  the  struggle  the  Opposition  found 
themselves  almost  wholly  unsupported  by  any  strong 
feeling  in  the  nation. 

The  letters  of  Comwallis  are  full  of  evidence  of  this 
apathy.  '  The  country,'  he  writes,  '  is  perfectly  quiet, 
and  cannot  in  general  be  said  to  be  adverse  to  the 
Union.'     '  The  Opposition  .  .  .  admit  the  thing  to  be 

'  Corwoallis  Correspondence,  iii.  239-243. 
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over,  and  that  they  hare  no  chance  either  in  or  out  of 
Parliament.'  '  The  city  is  perfectly  quiet,  and  has 
shown  no  sensation  on  the  Bubject  of  Union  since  the 
recommencement  of  businesa  after  the  adjournment.' 
'  Notwithstanding  all  reports,  you  may  be  assui-ed  that 
the  Union  is  nob  generally  unpopular,  and  it  is  asto- 
nishing how  little  (^tation  it  occasions  even  in  Dublin, 
which  is  at  present  more  quiet  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years.' '  '  J.  hardly  think,'  wrote  Cooke  to  Lord 
Grenville,  '  we  shall  have  any  serious  debate  hereafter. 
Many  of  our  opponents  are  on  the  wing.  There  is  no 
sensation  on  the  subject  in  town  or  country.'  *  The 
Opposition  were  not  unconscious  of  the  fact,  and  at 
least  one  of  their  conspicuous  nrembers  seems  to  have 
bitterly  of  the  indifference  of  the  nation.^ 
leaders  desired  to  place  upon  the  journals  of 
the  House  a  full  record  of  their  case,  and  they  accord- 
ingly drew  up  a  long,  skilful,  and  very  elaborate  address 
to  the  King,  embodying  in  a  clear  and  forcible  form 
most  of  the  arguments  and  facts  which  have  been  given 
in  the  foregoing  pages.*  A  single  paragraph  may  here 
bo  noticed,  on  account  of  the  light  that  it  throws  on 
the  spirit  in  which  the  opposition  to  the  Union  was 


'  Comwallis  Cmrespcmdettce, 
iii.  235,237,239,247.  Tha  dates 
of  theaa  ktters  ore  May  18,  21, 
23,  June  4,  IBOO. 

*  Coake  to  OreDTille,  Ma;  22, 
1800.     {Orenville  MSS.) 

'  Mr.  Goold  'lamented  thut 
the  public  feeling  waa  not  auf- 
Itcicntly  alive  to  the  question  ot 
Union.  He  lamented  that  the 
citizens  ot  Dublin  did  not  ex- 
hibit in  their  conntenancea  the 
deapondencf  of  defeated  libertj, 
and  though  it  waa  evident  that 
the  pablio  sentiment  did  not 
keep  pace  with  oi  ajnipathiBe 


vitb  the  opposition  within  that 
House,  and  though  that  oppo- 
Eitiou  should  graduall;  dimlniah, 
he  would  never  acknowledge  the 
triumph  ot  the  minister,  and  to 
the  last  moment  of  Ita  discussion 
would  glocj  in  his  eftorta  to  repel 
a  measure  wbich  he  conceived 
fatal  to  the  libertiea  of  his  coun- 
try.' (Dublin  Evening  Post, 
May  17,  1800.) 

'  Xhia  very  remarkable  protest 
will  be  found  in  Grattan'a 
Speeches,  iv.  34-36,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Orattan's  lA/s,  voL  v., 
and  in  Plowden. 
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conducted.  Having  pointed  to  the  eflBcacy  and  rapidity 
with  which  the  resident  Parliament  had  exerted  itself 
for  the  suppression  of  the  recent  rebellion,  the  writers 
argued  that  no  non-reaident  Parliament  woold  be  likely 
to  combat  disaffection  with  equal  promptitude  and 
equal  energy,  and  predicted  that  the  Union  would  be 
followed  by  a  removal  or  abasement  of  the  men  of 
property  and  respectability,  which  would  '  leave  room 
for  political  agitators,  and  men  oS  talents  without 
principle  or  property,  to  disturb  and  irritate  the  public 
mind.'  This  indeed  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
guiding  ideas  of  Grattan,  who  had  before  argued  that 
a  measure  which  took  the  Government  of  the  country 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  upper  orders,  and  compelled 
them  '  to  proclaim  and  register  their  own  incapacity  in 
the  rolls  oftheir  own  Parliament,' would  ultimately  give 
a  fatal  impulse  to  the  worst  forms  of  Irish  Jacobinism. 
This  address  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  Lord  Corry,  on  June  6,  and  defeated  by  135  to  77, 
and  the  Bill  tben  passed  quickly  through  its  remaining 
stE^es,  In  the  last  stage,  Dobbs,  in  whom  a  religious 
enthusiasm  amounting  to  monomania  was  strangely 
blended  with  a  very  genuine  and  reasonable  patriotism, 
made  a  wild  and  frantic  speech,  declaring  that  'the 
independence  of  Ireland  was  written  in  the  immutable 
i^ecords  of  Heaven ; '  that  the  Messiah  was  about  to 
appear  on  the  holy  hill  of  Armagh,  and  that  although 
the  Union  might  pass  the  House,  it  could  never  become 
operative,  as  it  waa  impossible  that  a  kingdom  which 
Kevelation  showed  to  be  under  the  special  favour  of 
Heaven,  could  be  absorbed  in  one  of  the  ten  kingdoms 
typified  in  the  image  of  Daniel.'     After  a  bitter  protest 

'  There  is  a  curiooB  broadside  Comtcallia   Correspondmce,  iii. 

in  the  Brit ish  Mn seam  parport-  249;    Coote,  pp.  498,  499.     Id 

ing  to  be   a  report  of   Dobba'  the  debate  on  Feb.  6,  Dobba  h»i 

apeaeh  on   June  7.      See,  too,  oonclnded  his  speech  in  BainiilM 
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from  Plunket,  a  great  part  of  the  Opposition  seceded, 

to  avoid  witnessing  the  final  scene,  and  the  Union 
passed  through  the  Irish  Comtnona.  'The  greatest 
Batisfaction,'  wrote  Cornwallis,  '  is  that  it  occasions  no 
Station,  either  in  town  or  country,  and  indeed  one  of 
the  violent  anti-Union  members  complained  last  night 
in  the  House,  that  the  people  had  deserted  them.' ' 
The  Compensation  Bill  speedily  followed,  and  was  but 
httle  resisted.  In  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Farnham 
aod  Lord  Bellamont  strongly  urged  the  e!scessive 
amount  of  the  contribution  to  be  paid  by  Ireland  under 
the  Union  arrangement,'  and  there  were  two  divisions 
in  which  the  Government  had  majorities  of  fifty-nine 
and  fifty-two.  The  twenty  peers  who  had  before  pro- 
tested, placed  on  the  journals  of  the  House  a  second 
and  somewhat  fuller  protest.  The  Bill  was  then  sent 
to  England,  where  it  passed  speedily  through  both 
Houses,  and  it  received  the  royal  sanction  on  the  first 
of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  to  the  British  throne.  The  King, 
in  proroguing  the  British  Parliament,  declared  that 
the  Union  was  a  measure  on  which  his  wishes  had  long 
been  earnestly  bent,  and  he  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
happiest  event  of  his  reign. 

The  other  formalities  connected  with  it,  need  not 
detain  us.  The  Great  Seal  of  Britain  was  delivered  up 
and  defaced,  and  a  new  Seal  of  the  Empire  was  given 
to  the  Chancellor.     A  change  was  introduced  into  the 

etraiu,  tboagh  the  earlier  part  ol  oo  this  point,  will  be  found  in 

it  vaa  perteotlj  aane  and  even  the   GrenmlU   MSS.   (June  20, 

powerful.    I  have  given  (vol.  ii.  1800).      Lord  Farnliain  stated, 

pp.  251, 259)  an  outline  ot  Dobbs'  that  tor  the  jeu  ending  Jan.  5, 

piophetical  vtewg.  1799,  the    permiuient    taxes  o( 

'  Cornwallis   Correspondence,  Great  Britain  were  upwards  of 

iii.  250.  twent;-aii  milliona,  those  ot  Ire' 

'  A  long  and  able  letter  from  land  but  two  millions. 
Lord  Farnjiam  to  Lord  Orenville 

VOL.  V.  E  E 
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royal  titles,  and  into  the  royal  armB,  and  the  o 
was  made  use  of  to  drop  the  idle  and  offensive  title  of 
'  King  of  France,'  which  the  English  sovereigns  had 
hitherto  maintained.  A  new  standard,  combining  the 
three  orders  of  St.  George,  St,  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick, 
was  hoisted  in  the  capitaU  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  The  noble  building  in  which  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment hod  held  its  sessions,  was  soon  after  bought  by 
the  Bank  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  curious  and  significant 
fact,  that  the  Government  in  consenting  to  this  sale 
made  a  secret  stipulation,  that  the  purchasers  should 
subdivide  and  alter  the  chambers  in  which  the  two 
Houses  had  met,  so  as  to  destroy  as  much  as  possible 
their  old  appearance.'  It  was  feared  that  disquieting 
ghosts  might  still  haunt  the  scenes  that  were  conse- 
crated by  so  many  memories. 

I  have  related  with  such  fullness  the  history  of  this 
memorable  conflict  that  the  reader  will,  I  trust,  have 
no  difficulty  in  estimating  the  full  strength  of  the  case 
on  each  side ;  the  various  arguments,  motives,  and  in- 
fluences that  governed  the  event.  A  very  few  words  of 
comment  are  all  that  need  be  added.     If  the  Irish  Far- 

'  kmoTigiha  Colchester  Papers  to  Lord  Hardnicke,  aanationing 
there  is  &  draft  ol  a  deapSitch  to  the  pnrcbaae.  '  It  should,  how- 
Lord  Pelham,  on  the  proposal  of  evet,  be  again  privately  Btipn- 
tbe  Bank  ot  Ireland  to  bay  tbe  lated,'  he  Bays,  '  (bat  the  tiro 
Parliamerit  House.  At  the  end  chambers  of  Parliament  shall  be 
there  is  added, 'Private.'  lam  effectually  converted  to  such 
Kiven  to  understand  oonfiden.  uses  as  shall  preclude  theirbeing 
tially  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  again  nsed  npon  aay  oontiii- 
would  in  such  case  sabdivide  gency  as  public  debating  rooms, 
what  vas  the  formt-r  House  of  It  wonld  be  desirable  also,  lo 
Commons  into  several  rooms  lor  bargain  that  they  should  render 
the  check  offices,  and  would  ap-  the  outside  nniform,  and  in  tbe 
ply  what  was  tbe  House  of  Lords  change  of  appropriation  recon- 
to  some  other  nee  which  would  cile  (be  oitizenn  lo  it,  in  some 
leave  nothing  ot  its  former  ap-  degree,  by  making  (ha  edi- 
pearance.'  in  the  same  eoUec-  fice  more  omomentu.'  (Feb.  I, 
tion  there  is  a  letter  from  Abbot  1802.) 
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liament  liad  consisted  mainly,  or  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  of  men  who  were  disloyal  to  the  connection,  and 
whose  Bympathies  were  on  the  aide  of  rebellion  or  with 
the  enemies  of  England,  the  English  Ministers  would,  I 
think,  have  been  amply  justified  in  employing  almost 
any  means  to  abolish  it.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  danger  that  would  arise  if  the  vast  moral, 
legislative,  and  even  administrative  powers  which  every 
separate  Legislature  must  necessarily  possess,  were 
exercised  in  any  near  and  vital  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  by  men  who  were  disloyal  to  its  interests.  To 
place  the  government  of  a  country  by  a  voluntary  and 
deliberate  act  in  the  hands  of  dishonest  and  disloyal 
men,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  crime  that  a  public  man 
can  commit ;  a  crime  which,  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
and  soundness  of  national  morality,  must  consign  those 
who  are  guilty  of  it  to  undying  infamy.  If,  however, 
a  Parliament  which  was  once  loyal  has  assumed  a  dis- 
loyal character,  the  case  is  a  different  one,  and  the 
course  of  a  wise  statesman  will  be  determined  by  a 
comparison  of  conflicting  dangers.  But  in  a  time  of 
such  national  peril  as  England  was  passing  through  in 
the  great  Napoleon  war,  when  the  whole  existence  and 
future  of  the  Empire  were  trembling  most  doubtfully 
in  the  balance,  history  would  not,  I  think,  condemn 
with  severity  any  means  that  were  required  to  withdraw 
the  direction  of  Irish  resources  from  disloyal  hands.  In 
such  moments  of  agony  and  crisis,  self-preservation 
becomes  the  supreme  end,  and  the  transcendent  impor- 
tance of  saving  the  Empire  from  destruction  suspends 
and  eclipses  all  other  rules.  But  it  cannot  be  too 
clearly  understood  or  too  emphatically  stated,  that  the 
legislative  Union  was  not  an  act  of  this  nature.  The 
Parliament  which  was  abolished  was  a  Parliament  of 
the  most  unqualified  loyahsts  ;  it  had  shown  itself  ready 
to  make  every  sacrifice  in  its  power  for  the  maintenance 
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of  the  Empire,  and  from  the  time  when  Arthur 
O'Connor  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  passed  beyond 
its  walls,  it  probably  did  not  contain  a  single  man  who 
was  really  disa£fected.  The  dangers  to  be  feared  on 
this  eide  were  not  imminent,  but  distant ;  and  the  war 
and  the  rebellion  created  not  a  necessity,  but  an  oppoi'- 
tunifcy. 

It  muBt  be  added,  that  it  was  becoming  evident  that 
the  relation  between  the  two  countries,  established  by 
the  Constitution  of  1782,  could  not  have  continued 
unchanged.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  I  have  already  con- 
tended, that  in  judging  such  relations,  too  much  stress 
is  usually  placed  on  the  nature  of  the  legislative 
machinery,  and  too  little  on  the  dispositions  of  the  men 
who  work  it.  But  even  with  the  best  dispositions,  the 
OonstitutioQ  of  1782  involved  many  and  grave  proba- 
bilities of  difference,  and  the  system  of  a  separate  and 
independent  Irish  Parliament,  with  an  Executive 
appointed  and  instructed  by  the  English  Cabinet,  and 
depending  on  English  party  changes,  was  hopelessly 
anomalous,  and  could  not  fail  some  day  to  produce 
serious  collision.  It  was  impossible  that  the  exact  poise 
could  have  been  permanently  maintained,  and  it  waa 
doubtful  whether  the  centripetal  tendency  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Union,  or  the  centrifugal  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  Separation,  would  ultimately  prevail. 
Sooner  or  later  the  corrupt  borough  ascendency  must 
have  broken  down,  and  it  was  a  grave  question  what 
was  to  succeed  it.  Grattan  indeed  believed  that  in  tlie 
Irish  gentry  and  yeomanry,  who  formed  and  directed 
the  volunteers,  there  would  be  found  a  strong  body  of 
loyal  and  independent  political  feeling,  and  that  the 
government  might  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  a  corrupt 
aristocracy,  of  whose  demerits  he  was  very  sensible,' 
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without  falling  into  thoae  of  a  democracy  from  which  he 
expected  nothing  but  confiscation  and  anarchy.'  He 
relied  upon  the  decadence  of  the  sectarian  spirit  in 
Europe,  and  upon  the  tried  loyalty  of  the  Catholic 
gentry  and  bishops,  to  prevent  a  dangerous  antagoniam 
of  Pi-otestanta  and  Catholics,  and  he  imagined  that  an 
Irish  Parliament,  fired  with  the  spirit  of  nationality, 
could  accomplish  or  complete  the  great  work  of  fusing 
into  one  the  two  nations  which  inhabited  Ireland.  But 
the  United  Irishmen  had  poisoned  the  springs  of  politi- 
cal life.  The  French  Revolution  had  given  popular 
feeling  a  new  ply  and  new  ideals ;  an  enormous  increase 
of  disloyalty  and  religious  animosity  had  taken  place 
during  the  last  years  of  the  century,  and  it  added  im- 
mensely to  the  danger  of  the  democratic  Catholic  suf- 
frage, which  the  Act  of  1793  had  called  into  existence. 
This  was  the  strongest  argument  for  hurrying  on 
the  Union ;  but  when  all  due  weight  is  assigned  to  it, 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  justified  the  policy  of 
Pitt.  On  the  morrow  of  the  complete  suppression  of 
the  rebellion,  the  danger  of  the  Parliament  being  con- 
quered by  the  party  of  disloyalty  or  anarchy  cannot 
have  been  imminent ;  and  if  it  had  become  so,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  governing,  tlie  loyal,  and  the 
propertied  classes  in  Ireland  would  have  themselves 
called  for  an  Union.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in  1799, 
it  was  not  desired  or  asked  for  by  the  classes  who  wera 
most  vitally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  exist- 
ing order  of  property  and  law,  and  who  had  the  best 

to  a  chamber-pot),  is  tme,  I  think  meat  of  the  CiBalpine  Bepublio, 

better  of  them  thftn  ol  aaj  Irish  Orattan  said :  '  She  ahould  hata 

democracy  that  oould  be  formed.'  a  irepceEeals.tive  chosen  b;  the 

(K.   Griffith  to  Pelham,  Oct.  8,  people  vha  have  some  property, 

1798.)  lor  I  don't  li^e  persoi^  repie- 

>  Seevol.ii.pp.42e,427;val.iii.  sentation.     It   ie   aaarohy,  and 

pp.l7-M.  Inalettertoaaltalian  mast beoome slavery.'  (Glrattau's 

geotleioan    aboat    the    Govern-  Zit/e,  t.  215.) 
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nieana  of  knowing  the  tnie  condition  of  the  country. 
The  measure  was  an  English  one,  introduced  prema- 
turely before  it  had  been  demanded  by  any  section  of 
Irish  opinion,  carried  without  a  dissolution  and  by  gross 
corruption,  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  tho  free 
constituencies  and  to  the  great  preponderance  of  the  un- 
bribed  intellect  of  Ireland,  Under  such  conditions  it 
was  scarcely  likely  to  prove  successful. 

It  may,  however,  be  truly  said  that  there  have  been 
many  instances  of  permanent  and  beneficial  national 
consolidations  effected  with  equal  or  greater  violence  to 
opinion.  The  history  of  every  leading  kingdom  in 
Europe  is  in  a  large  degree  a  history  of  successive  for- 
cible amalgamations.  England  herself  is  no  exception, 
and  there  was  probably  more  genuine  and  widespread 
repugnance  to  the  new  oi-der  of  things  in  Wales  at  the 
time  of  her  conquest,  and  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  her 
Union,  than  existed  in  Ireland  in  1800.  A  similar 
statement  may  be  made  of  many  of  the  changes  that 
accompanied  or  followed  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  in  a 
very  eminent  degree  of  the  reunion  of  the  subjugated 
Southern  States  to  the  great  American  republic.  At  a 
still  later  period  the  unification  of  Germany,  which  is 
probably  the  moat  important  political  achievement  of 
our  own  generation,  was  certainly  not  accomplished  in 
accordance  with  the  genuine  and  spontaneous  wishes 
of  every  kingdom  that  was  absorbed.  If  the  Union 
had  few  active  partisans,  it  was  at  least  received  by 
great  sections  of  the  Irish  people  with  an  indifference 
and  an  acquiescence  which  prompt,  skilful,  and  energetic 
legislation  might  have  convert^  into  cordial  support. 
The  moment,  however,  was  critical  in  the  extreme,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  Irish  politics  should,  for  a  time  at 
le^st,  take  a  foremost  place  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Government. 

The  evils  to  be  remedied  were  many  and  glaring. 
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and  BOme  of  them  had  tittle  or  no  connection  with 
political  controversy.  There  were  the  innumerable  un- 
hcensed  whisky  Bhopa  all  over  the  country,  which 
were  everywhere  the  centres  of  crime,  sedition,  and 
conspiracy,  and  which  many  good  judges  considered 
the  master  curse  of  Ireland ;  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  influences  that  were  sapping  the  morals  of  the 
nation.'  There  was  the  shameful  non-residence  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  beneficed  clergy  and  bishops  of 
the  Established  Church,  an  evil  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dean  Warburton,  contributed,  in  the  North  at  least, 
more  than  almost  any  other  cause,  to  open  the  door  to 
the  seduction  of  revolutionary  agents.  It  was  due  to 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country;  to  the  scanti- 
nesa  of  the  Protestant  population  in  many  districts;  to 
the  low  standard  of  public  duty  that  everywhere  pre- 
vailed, and,  perhaps  still  more,  to  the  want  of  proper 
residences  for  the  clergy.  It  was  said  that  out  of  2,400 
parishes  in  Ireland,  not  more  than  400  had  glebe 
houses,  and  it  was  part  of  the  plan  of  Grenville  and 
Pitt,  while  granting  new  privileges  to  the  Catholics, 
to  strengthen  the  civilising  influence  of  the  Established 
Church  by  the  erection  of  churches  and  glebes,  by 
enforcing  more  strictly  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  by 


■  Th^e  ia  a  Btrildng  letter  on  Bome,  and  comparative!;  cheap 
this  subject  from  John  Pollock,  malt  liquor,  and  put  spirits  be- 
in  the  Colchester  MSS,  Pollock,  ycnd  the  reach  a(  the  common 
after  describing  the  general  con-  people.'  {J.  Pollock  to  CharicB 
nivance  at  the^e  unlicensed  dia-  Abbot,  Aug.  16. 1801.)  See,  too, 
tilleries,  and  the  enormoaB  evils  a  striking  letter  of  Cooke,  CasUe- 
they  produced,  adda  :  '  The  reagli  C'trrespondence,  iv.  14.  On 
greatest  object  that  oould  be  the  great  part  the  whisky  shop 
B,cooiuplieheii  lor  Ireland,  and  always  bears  in  the  manufacture 
the  one  that  would  render  the  of  Irish  agrarian  and  aeditious 
minister  who  ma;  accompUsh  it,  crime,  aee  some  striking  evidence 
almost  the  saviour  o£  his  coun-  of  Dcummond,  in  Smyth's  Ire- 
try,  would  be  to  adopt  a  system  land.  Historical  and  SUili*tical, 
that  should  produce  good,  wholS'  iii.  67. 
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augmenting  the  incomefi  of  the  poorest  clergy,'  After 
the  Union  this  abuse  was  gradually  remedied,  partly 
through  tie  operation  of  an  Act  enforcing  residence 
which  was  passed  in  1808,'  and  partly  through  the 
higher  standard  of  clerical  duty  which  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  Evangelical  revival. 

Another,  and  even  graver  evil,  which  waa  more 
slowly  cured,  was  the  gross  and  sordid  ignorance  of 
the  largest  part  of  the  population — an  ignorance  which 
brought  with  it,  as  a  necessary  cooaequence,  barbarous 
habits  and  tastes,  miserable  agriculture,  improvident 
marriages,  an  inveterate  proueness  to  anarchy  and 
violence.  The  great  work  of  national  education  had 
not  yet  been  taken  up  on  any  extended  scale  by  the 
State,  but  it  was  manifest  that  State  education  was 
far  more  needed  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  as  it  was 
impossible  that  a  Protestant  Church  could  dischai^ 
the  task  of  educating  a  Catholic  population.  States- 
men in  Ireland  had  not  been  insensible  to  this  want, 
but  nearly  all  their  schemes  had  been  vitiated  by  being 
restricted  to  Protestants,  or  connected  with  proselytism, 
or  through  the  inveterate  jobbing  that  pervaded  al! 
parts  of  Irish  life.  An  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  had 
directed  the  establishment  of  an  English  school  in 
every  parish  in  Ireland.  An  Act  of  Elizabeth,  which 
was  reinforced  or  extended  by  several  subsequent  laws, 
instituted  in  every  diocese  a  free  diocesan  school 
under  the  direction  of  a  Protestant  clergjrman.  Under 
James  I.  and  his  two  successors  seven  important '  royal 
schools '  were  founded  and  endowed,  as  well  as  the 
first  of  the  four  blue-coat  schools  in  Ireland.     Shortly 

'  See    Buckingham's    Courts  quoted  bj  Sir  J.  Hippialey,  Sui- 

QTuZ   Cabmeta,  iii.   129,   and   a  ttance   of   a    Speech,   Ma;   13i 

letter  written  apparently  on  the  1810,  p.  15. 

authority    ot    I^rd     Qrenville,  '  18  Qeo.  IH.  o.  66. 
about    the    intentions    of    Fitt, 
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after  the  Act  of  Settlement,  Erasmus  Smith  devoted  a 
considerable  property  to  the  endowment  of  Protestant 
day  schools  and  grammar  schools,  and  they  soon  spread 
over  a  great  part  of  Ireland.  In  1733  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment instituted  the  Charter  Schools,  which  were  in- 
tended to  bring  up  the  poorest  and  most  neglected 
Catholic  children  as  Protestants,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  them  a  sound  industrial  education.  We  have 
seen  what  large  sums  were  lavished  on  these  schools; 
how  signally  they  failed  in  their  object,  and  what 
scandalous  abases  were  connected  with  them ;  and  we 
have  also  seen  how  Orde's  later  scheme  of  national 
education  was  abandoned. 

Private  enterprise  had  no  doubt  done  much.  A 
writer  in  1796  mentions  that,  in  Dublin  alone,  there 
were  in  that  year  not  less  than  fifty-four  charity  schools, 
edncating  7,416  children,'  and  an  immense  multiplica- 
tion of  unendowed  Catholic  schools  had  followed  the 
repeal  of  those  laws  against  Catholic  education,  which 
were,  perhaps,  the  worst  part  of  the  penal  code.*  But 
the  supply  of  education  remained  very  deficient  in 
quantity,  and  still  more  in  quality.  By  the  Act  of 
1792,  any  Catholic  who  took  the  prescribed  oath  might 
compel  the  magistrate  to  license  him  as  a  teacher,'  and 
great  numbers  of  men  who  were  not  only  incompetent, 
but  notoriously  disaffected,  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege,  and  they  exercised  a  serious  and  moat  evil 
influence  in  the  rebellion.  Sectarian  feeling,  and  es- 
pecially the  peculiar  form  of  Protestant  feeling  which 
grew  up  with  the  Evangelical  revival,  added  greatly  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  case.     It  was  not  until  thirty- 


'  The  Prosperity  of   Ireland  Ireland,  p,  lix,  Appendix,  pp. 

displayed  in  the  Stale  of  Charity  34-37, 

Schools    in    Dublin,    by    Johii  '  Cattlereagh  Cont^pondence, 

Farrar  (Dublin,  1796).  iii.  91,  92,  449,  450. 

»  See    Newanhwn's    State  of 
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one  years  after  the  Union  that  Parliament  took  up 
efficiently,  and  on  a  lai^  scale,  the  task  of  educating 
the  Irish  people,  and  by  that  time  the  country  was 
covered  with  a  dense,  improvident,  impoverished,  and 
anarchical  population,  alreikdy  far  exceeding  its  natural 
resources,  and  increasing  with  a  rapidity  which  fore- 
shadowed only  too  surely  a  great  impending  catastrophe.' 
There  were  other  evils  of  a  different  kind.  One  of 
the  worst  results  of  the  existence  of  a  separate  Irish 
Parliament,  was  the  enormous  jobbing  in  Government 
patronage,  and  in  the  dispensation  of  honours,  that 
took  place  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  parliamen- 
tary majority.  The  Irish  Castom  and  Revenue  Depart- 
ments were  full  of  highly  paid  offices,  which  naturally 
entailed  laborious  and  important  duties,  corresponding 
to  those  which  were  diBcharged  in  England  by  hard- 
working secretaries  and  clerks.  In  Ireland  such  posts 
were  commonly  given  to  members  of  Parliament  or 
their  relatives,  who  treated  them  as  sinecures,  and 
devoted  a  fraction  of  their  salaiies  to  paying  deputies 
to  discharge  their  duties.  I  have  mentioned  how  the 
great  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  long  been  treated 
as  a  political  sinecure,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Union  it 
was  jointly  held  by  Lords  Glandore  and  Carysfort,  with 
an  income  estimated  at  2,614{.  a  year,  part  of  which 
was  derived  from  an  open  sale  of  offices  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.*  Even  the  military  patronage  of  the 
Ijord  Lieutenant  had  been  long,  to  the  great  indigna- 
tion of  the  army,  made  use  of  to  reward  political  sei^ 
vices  in  Parliament.'  With  the  abolition  of  the  local 
Parliament,  these  great  evils  gradually  came  to  an 
end  ;  and  although  the  Union  was  very  far  from  purify- 
ing Government  patronage,  it  did  something  to  im- 

I  By  the  obdbiib  of  1831.  the      iii.  302,  303. 
Irish  population  was  7,707,101.  '  Caatlereagh  Corretpottdtnci, 

'  Comvialiu   Corrupondcnce,      iv.  85. 
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prove  it.'  The  existing  holders  of  the  Mastership  of 
the  Rolls  were  paid  off  with  an  annuity  equal  to  the 
revenues  they  had  received ;  the  office  was  turned  into 
an  efficient  judgeship,  and  bestowed,  with  a  somewhat 
increased  salary,  on  a  capable  lawyer,  and  various  vin- 
neceasary  offices  were,  in  time,  suppressed.  The  Ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Hardwicke  appears  to  have  been 
especially  active  in  restraining  jobbing,  and  in  this 
department,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other,  the  anti- 
cipations of  the  more  honest  aupporters  of  the  Union 
were  ultimately  realised. 

Very  little  was  done  for  some  yeare  to  repress 
anarchy,  and  provide  for  the  steady  enforcement 
of  law.  In  1814  Peel  carried  an  Act  establishing 
a  new  police  force  in  proclaimed  districts;  an  Act  of 
1822  somewhat  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  scanty 
provisions  which  the  Irish  Parliament  had  made  tor 
the  establishment  of  constableB  in  every  barony,  but 
the  first  step  of  capital  importance  was  the  organisa- 
tion by  Drummond,  in  1836,  of  that  great  constabulary 
force  which  has  proved,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
boon  conferred  by  Imperial  legislation  upon  Ireland,  and 
which  has  displayed  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  in 
many  evil  days,  thenoblerqualitiesof  the  Irish  character. 

It  was  evident,  however,  to  all  sound  observers  at 
the  time,  and  it  became  still  more  evident  in  the  light 
of  succeeding  events,  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Union  was  likely  to  depend  mainly  on  the  wise  and 
speedy  accomplishment  of  three  great  kindred  measures, 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  the  commutation  of 
tithes,  and  the  payment  of  the  priests.  It  was  most 
necessary  that  a  change  which  was  certain  for  so  many 

'  It  may  be  questiorfed,  how-  land,  iban  the  ootreapondenoe  of 
ever,  whether  anj  ante-Union.  Peel  daring  hie  Irish  Secretary- 
correspondence  reveab  tbeeiiet.  ehip(lU12-1818),whioti  waspub- 
«ace  of  more  oorraption  in  Ire-  liahed  in  1891* 
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reasons  to  offend  and  irritate  the  national  pride,  ahoaM 
be  accompanied  by  some  great  and  strildng  benefit 
which  would  appeal  powerfnlly  to  the  nation;  and 
England  had  no  commercial  advantages  to  offer  to  Ire- 
land, that  were  at  all  equivalent  to  those  which  the 
Union  of  1707  had  conferred  upon  Scotland.  The 
Catholic  question  had  risen  to  the  foremost  place  in 
Irish  politics,  and  it  had  already  been  made  the  subject 
of  two  of  the  most  fatal  blunders  in  the  whole  history 
of  English  statesmanship.  By  the  Relief  Act  of  1793 
a  vast  and  utterly  ignorant  Catholic  democracy  had 
been  admitted  into  the  constituencies,  while  the  griev- 
ance of  disqualification  was  still  suffered  to  continue 
through  the  exclusion  from  Parliament  of  a  loyal  and 
eminently  respectable  Catholic  gentry,  whose  guiding 
and  restraining  political  influence  had  never  been  more 
necessary.  In  1795  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were 
raised  to  the  point  of  certainty,  and  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment was  quite  ready  to  gratify  them,  when  the  English 
Ministry  recalled  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  drove  the  most 
energetic  section  of  the  Catholics  into  the  arms  of  the 
United  Irishmen.  After  the  terrible  years  that  fol- 
lowed, no  statesmanship  could  have  speedily  restored 
the  relation  of  classes  and  creeds  that  existed  in  1793 
or  even  in  1795,  but  a  great  opportunity  had  once  more 
arisen,  and  the  Sibylline  books  were  again  presented. 

We  have  seen  ^ab  it  had  been  the  first  wish  of  Pitt 
and  Dnndas  in  England,  and  of  Comwallis  in  Ireland, 
to  make  Catholic  emancipation  a  part  of  the  Union ; 
and  when  this  course  was  found  to  be  impracticable, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Canning  recom- 
mended Pitt  to  drop  the  Union,  until  a  period  arrived 
when  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  the  two  measures 
concurrently.'     Wiser  advice  was  probably  never  given, 
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bnt  it  was  not  followed,  and  a  Protestant  Union  was 
carried,  with  an  understanding  that  when  it  was  ao 
complished,  the  ministry  would  introduce  the  measure 
of  Catholic  emancipation  into  an  Imperial  Parliament. 
It  was  this  persuasion  or  understanding  that  secured 
the  neutrality  and  acquiescence  of  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  Irish  Catliolics,  widiout  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  judges,  the  Union  could  never  have  been  carried. 

These  negotiations  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  controversy,  and  some  of  their  details  are  com- 
plicated and  doubtful ;  but  there  is  not,  I  think,  any 
real  obscurity  about  the  main  facts,  though  the  stress 
which  has  been  laid  on  each  set  of  them  by  historians, 
is  apt  to  vary  greatly  with  the  political  bias  of  the 
writer.  It  is  in  the  first  place  quite  clear  that  the 
English  Ministers  did  not  give  any  definite  pledge  or 
promise  that  they  would  carry  Catholic  emancipation 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  or  make  its  triumph  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  Administration.  On 
two  points  only  did  they  expressly  pledge  themselves. 
The  one  was,  that,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  they 
would  exert  the  whole  force  of  Government  influence 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  Catholics  into  a  separate 
Irish  Parliament.  The  other  was,  that  they  would  not 
permit  any  clause  in  the  Union  Act  which  might  bar 
the  future  entry  of  Catholics  into  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  fourth  article  of  the  Union  accordingly 
stated,  that  the  present  oaths  and  declaration  were  re- 
tained only  '  until  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom shall  otherwise  provide.' 

happened  yesterday,  Mr.  Pitt's  my  aaying,   "  II   I  were  yon,  I 

showing  me  a  letter  tiom  Lord  would  reject  the  one  meBsnre  if 

ComwalUs,  in  which  that  noble  diBtinct   from  the  other."     Mr. 

lord  said  he  had  soonded  the  Fitt    rebuked   me,    as    perhaps 

ground,    and    ooold   carry    the  my  rashness   deserved.'     (Pari 

ITnion,    but    uot    the    Catholie  Deb.  Second   Series,  xvi.  1005, 

question;  and  I   also  recollect  1006.) 
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At  the  same  time,  fivm  the  beginning  of  the  nego- 
tiations aboub  the  Union,  Comwallis,  who  was  himself 
a  strong  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation,  had  been 
in  close  and  confidential  intercourse  with  the  leading 
members  of  the  Catholic  body.  He  had  discussed  with 
them  the  possibility  of  connecting  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion with  the  Union,  and  had  reported  to  England  that 
they  were  in  favour  of  the  Union,  and  that  they  fully 
approved  of  adjourning  their  own  question  till  an  Im- 
perial Parliament  had  been  created,  on  the  ground  that 
a  different  course  would  make  the  difficulties  of  carry- 
ing the  Union  in  Ireland  insuperable.  They  knew, 
however,  that  the  disposition  of  Pitt  and  the  disposition 
of  Comwallis  were  in  favour  of  emancipation  in  an 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  this  knowledge  was  certainty 
a  leading  element  in  determining  their  course.  In  ail 
the  official  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Union  in  the 
early  part  of  1799,  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  Union  would  make  an  extension  of  Catholic 
privileges  possible  without  endangering  the  Irish  Church 
and  the  stability  of  Irish  property,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  avoid  any  language 
that  could  be  construed  into  a  pledge,  or  could  offend 
the  strong  Protestant  party  in  the  Irish  Parliament  and 
Government. 

Cooke,  in  the  official  pamphlet  recommending  the 
scheme,  argued  that  Catholic  emancipation  in  jin  Irish 
Parliament  must  ultimately  prove  incompatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  Church  Establishment,  and  with 
the  security  of  Protestant  property,  but  that '  if  Ireland 
was  once  united  to  Great  Britain  by  a  legislative  Union, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Establishment 
was  made  a  fundamental  article  of  that  Union,  then 
the  whole  power  of  the  Empire  would  be  pledged  to 
the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland,  and  the  property 
of  the  whole  Empire  would  be  pledged  in  support  of 
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the  property  of  every  part,'  and  he  inferred  that,  as 
'  the  Catholics  could  not  foree  their  claims  with  hostility 
against  the  whole  power  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,' 
there  would  be  '  no  necessary  State  partiality  towards 
Protestants,'  and  '  an  opening  might  te  left  in  any 
plan  of  Union  for  the  future  admission  of  Catholics  to 
additional  privileges.' '  Pitt,  in  his  great  speech  in 
January  1799,  said :  '  No  man  can  say  that  in  thei  pre- 
sent state  of  tilings,  and  while  Ireland  remains  a 
separate  kingdom,  lull  concessions  could  be  made  to 
the  Catholics  without  endangering  the  State,  and  shak- 
ing the  Constitution  of  Ireland  to  its  centre.  On  the 
other  hand,  without  anticipating  the  discussion,  or  the 
propriety  of  agitating  the  question,  or  saying  how  soon 
or  how  late  it  may  be  fit  to  discuss  it,  two  propositions 
are  indisputable.  First,  when  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholics  shall  be  such  as  to  make  it  safe  for  the 
Government  to  admit  them  to  the  participation  of  the 
privileges  granted  to  those  of  the  established  religion, 
and  when  the  temper  of  the  time  shall  be  favourable  to 
such  a  measure,  ...  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  question 
may  be  agitated  in  an  United  Imperial  Parliament 
with  mnch  greater  safety  than  it  could  be  in  a  separate 
Legislature.  In  the  second  place,  I  think  it  certain, 
that,  even  for  whatever  period  it  may  be  thoaght  neces- 
sary, after  the  Union,  to  withhold  from  the  Catholics 
the  enjoyment  of  these  advantages,  manj'  of  the  objec- 
tions, which  at  present  arise  out  of  their  situation, 
would  be  removed  if  a  Protestant  Legislature  were  no 
longer  separate  and  local,  but  general  and  Imperial,' ' 
Dundas  used  very  similar  language.  '  An  Union,'  he 
said,  '  is  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  the  Catholics 


'  Argumenti  for  and  against      are  some  alight  verbal  rariationa 
an  Union,  pp.  2^-S4.  in  tbe  difTereut  reports  ol  Pitt's 

'  Part.  Silt.  luiv.  272.  There      speech. 
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of  both  countries.  .  .  .  Should  it  ev^er  be  found  prudent 
wholly  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Irish  nation,  the  English  Catholics  might  expect 
to  be  no  longer  under  any  restraints.' ' 

The  extreme  and  calculated  v^^eness  of  this  lan- 
guage is  very  evident,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Com- 
wallis,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  at  this  time 
carefully  abstained  from  giving  any  pledge  to  the 
Catholic  leaders,  though  they  can  hardly  have  remained 
ignorant  of  his  opinion,  that  their  admission  into  the 
Imperial  Parliament  would  be  not  only  a  safe  measure, 
but  one  which  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  peace  of 
Ireland,*  When,  however,  the  Union  scheme  was  de- 
feated in  the  session  of  1799,  and  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  great  body  of  the  county  members  and 
of  the  Irish  Protestants  were  gainst  it,  the  Government 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  more  decided  policy. 
Comwallis  had  warned  them,  that  it  was  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Catholics  would  remain  even  passive,  if 
they  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but  a  mere  unsupported 
calculation  of  the  probable  disposition  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  It  was  known  that  some  leading  members 
of  the  Opposition  were  making  overtures  to  them,  offer- 
ing to  support  their  emancipation,  if  they  would  help 
in  defeating  the  Uuion,^  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  if  the  Catholics  could  be  persuaded  that 
Foster  and  his  party  had  the  will  and  the  power  to 
procure  their  admission  into  the  Irish  Parliament,  they 
would  declare  themselves  almost  unanimously  against 
the  Government.*    In  the  opinion  both  of  Comwallis 

'  speech  of  the  Bight  Hod.  H.  reagk  Correspondentie,  ii.  78, 79. 

Dundaa,  Feb.  7, 1799,  p.  "i9.  ■  ComwallU   Correspoiufence, 

'  ComwallU   Correapondenee,  iii.  fi2 ;   Castlereagh  Correspon- 

ii.  416.     On  the  Degotiations  ol  dence,  ii.  132. 

ComwalliB  with  the  Catholics  in  '  Caattertagh  CofT*spcmd«i«, 

the  begiuDing  of  17S9,  «ee  Castle-  ii.  276. 
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and  Caetlereagh,  it  would,  ia  that  case,  liave  beea 
impossible  to  carry  the  Union. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Caatlereagh  went  over 
to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1799,  by  the  direction  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  lay  the  case  before  Pitt  and  his 
colleagues ;  and  he  has  Hmself,  in  a  moat  important 
letter,  described  the  result  of  his  mission.  '  I  stated,' 
he  says,  '  that  we  had  a  majority  in  Parliament,  com- 
posed of  very  doubtful  materials :  that  the  Protestant 
body  was  divided  on  the  question  [of  the  Union],  with 
the  disadvantage  of  Dublin  and  the  Orange  societies 
against  us ;  and  that  the  Catholics  were  holding  back, 
under  a  doubt  whether  the  Union  would  facilitate  or 
impede  their  object.  I  stated  it  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Irish  Government,  that,  circnmstanced  as  the  parlia- 
mentary interests  and  the  Protestant  feelings  then  were, 
the  measure  could  not  be  carried  if  the  Catholics  were 
embarked  in  an  active  opposition  to  it,  and  that  their 
resistance  would  be  unanimous  and  zealous  if  they  had 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  sentiments  of  ministers 
would  remain  unchanged  in  respect  to  their  exclusion, 
while  the  measure  of  Union  in  itself  might  give  them 
additional  means  of  disappointing  their  hopes. 

'  I  stated  that  several  attempts  had  been  made  by 
leading  Catholics  to  bring  Government  to  an  explana- 
tion, which  had,  of  course,  been  evaded,  and  that  the 
body,  thus  left  to  their  own  speculations  in  respect  to 
the  future  influence  of  the  Union  upon  their  cause,  were, 
with  some  exceptions,  either  neutral,  or  actual  oppo- 
nents— the  former  entertaining  hopes,  but  not  inclining 
to  support  decidedly  without  some  encouragement  from 
Government ;  the  latter  entirely  hostile,  from  a  persna- 
sion  that  it  would  so  strengthen  the  Protestant  interest, 
as  to  perpetuate  their  exclusion. 

'  I  represented  that  the  friends  of  Government,  by 
flattering  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics,  had  produced  a 

VOL.  V.  F  F 
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favourable  impreeeion  in  Cork,  Tipperary,  and  Galway ; 
but  that,  in  proportion  as  his  Excellency  liad  felt  the 
advantage  of  this  popular  support,  he  was  anxious  to 
be  ascertained,  in  availing  himself  of  the  assistance 
which  he  knew  was  alone  given  in  contemplation  of  its 
being  auxiliary  to  their  own  views,  that  he  was  not 
involving  Government  in  future  difficulties  with  that 
body,  by  exposing  them  to  a  charge  of  duplicity,  and 
he  was  peculiarly  desirous  of  being  secure  against  such 
a  risk  before  he  personally  encour^ed  the  Catholics  to 
come  forward  and  to  affoni  him  that  assistance  which  he 
felt  to  be  BO  important  to  the  success  of  the  measure. 

'  In  consequence  of  this  representation,  the  Cabinet 
took  the  measure  into  their  consideration ;  and  having 
been  directed  to  attend  the  meeting,  I  was  charged  to 
conveytoLordComwallistheresuIt,  ,  .  .  Accordingly, 
I  communicated  to  Lord  Comwallis,  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Cabinet  was  favourable  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure;  that  some  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the 
possibility  of  admitting  Catholics  into  some  of  the 
higher  offices,  and  that  ministers  apprehended  considei^ 
able  repugnance  to  the  measure  in  many  quarters,  and 
particularly  in  the  highest,  but  that,  as  ^r  as  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Cabinet  were  concerned,  his  Excellency 
need  not  hesitate  in  calling  forth  the  Catholic  sup- 
port, in  whatever  degree  he  found  it  practicable 
to  obtain  it.  ...  I  certainly  did  not  then  hear  any 
direct  objection  stated  against  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  by  any  one  of  the  ministers  then  present. 
You  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  recollect,  that  so  far  from 
any  serious  hesitation  being  entertained  in  respect  to 
the  principle,  it  was  even  discussed  whether  an  imme- 
diate declaration  to  the  Catholics  would  not  be  advis- 
able, and  whether  an  assurance  should  not  be  distinctly 
given  them,  in  the  event  of  the  Union  being  accom- 
plished,  of  their  objects  being  submitted,   with  the 
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coimtenance  of  Government,  to  the  United  Parliament, 
upon  a  peace.  This  idea  waa  laid  aside,  principally 
upon  a  consideration  that  auch  a  declaration  might 
alienate  the  Protestants  in  both  countries  from  the 
Union,  in  a  greater  degi'ee  than  it  was  calculated  to 
assist  the  measure  through  the  Catholics,  and  accord- 
ingly the  instructions  which  I  was  directed  to  convey 
to  Lord  Comwallis  were  to  the  following  effect :  that 
his  Excellency  was  fully  warranted  in  soliciting  every 
support  the  Catholics  could  alford ;  that  he  need  not 
apprehend,  as  far  as  the  sentiments  of  the  Cabinet  were 
concerned,  being  involved  in  the  difficulty  with  that 
body  which  he  seemed  to  apprehend ;  that  it  was  not 
thought  expedient  at  that  time,  to  give  any  direct 
assurance  to  the  Catholics,  but  that,  should  circum- 
stances so  far  alter  as  to  induce  his  Excellency  to  con- 
sider such  an  explanation  necessary,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  state  the  grounds  on  which  his  opinion  waa  formed, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet. 

'  In  consequence  of  this  communication,  the  Irish 
Government  omitted  no  exertion  to  call  forth  the 
Catholics  in  favour  of  the  Union.  Their  efforts  were 
very  generally  successful,  and  the  advantage  derived 
from  them  was  highly  useful,  particularly  in  depriving 
the  Opposition  of  the  means  they  otherwise  would  have 
had  in  the  southern  and  western  counties,  of  making  an 
impression  on  the  county  members.  His  Excellency 
was  enabled  to  accomplish  his  purpose  without  giving 
the  Catholics  any  direct  assurance  of  being  gratified, 
and  throughout  the  contest  earnestly  avoided  being 
driven  to  such  an  expedient,  as  he  considered  a 
gratuitous  concession  after  the  measure  as  infinitely 
more  consistent  with  the  character  of  Government.' ' 

'  CastUreagh  Correspondence, 
iv.  8-12.  This  letter  was  written 
to  Pitt,  to  lemiud  him  of  what 
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It  was  mainly  by  these  asBnranceB  of  the  intentiona 
of  the  English  Cabinet,  that  the  Catholics  were  reetrained 
from  throwing  themselves  heartily  and  as  a  body  into 
the  anti-Unionist  movement  in  the  spring  of  1800,  and 
that  the  overtures  of  Foster's  party  for  an  alliance  were 
defeated.  The  transcendent  importance  of  the  result 
appears  clearly  from  Lord  Castlereagh's  words,  and  it 
is  amply  confirmed  by  all  the  confidential  correspond- 
ence of  the  Government,  '  All  depends  on  the  tone  of 
the  country,'  wrote  Cooke ;  '  if  we  can  keep  that  right, 
I  believe  all  may  do  well.'  The  Opposition,  he  said, 
had  failed  '  in  exciting  popular  resistance.'  '  Our 
adversaries  .  .  .  know  that  any  attempt  to  move 
Government  without  a  general  cry  of  popular  discontent 
is  folly.'  '  If  the  pubUc  out  of  doors  can  be  kept  qniet, 
I  think  we  may  now  do  well.'  '  The  Opposition  still 
hope  to  inflame  the  country,  but  they  have  not  effected 
their  purpose  yet.' '  The  movement  against  the  Union 
in  this  year  was  far  more  serious  and  extensive  than 
any  which  the  Government  had  been  able  to  obtain  in 
its  favour,  and  many  Catholics  joined  with  the  Protes- 
tants, bat  the  great  Catholic  body  did  not  throw  them- 
selves into  it,  and  the  Union  was  in  consequence 
carried.  '  The  Catholics,'  Comwallis  afterwards  wrote, 
'  in  the  late  political  contest  on  the  measure  of 
Union  .  .  ,  certainly  had  it  in  their  power  to  have 
frustrated  the  views  of  Government,  and  throw  the 
country  into  the  utmost  confusion.'  * 

In  Bpite  of  the  reservations  that  had  been  made, 
their  leaders  considered  that  their  cause  was  won  when 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  authorised  to  ask  their  assist- 
ance, on  the  ground  that  the  English  Cabinet  was  in 
favour  of  their  emancipation  in  an  Imperial  Parliament. 

'  Cooie  to  Grenville,  Jan.  16,  '  Cormealik   Correspondmce, 

Feb.  14,  22,  March  B,  10,  ISOO.      iii  SOT. 
iOrmvilU  MSS.) 
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They  naturally  inferred  that  the  ministers  had  anani- 
mously  resolved  to  carry  it,  and  they  made  no  qneetion 
of  their  power.  They  knew  that  the  existing  Govern- 
ment had  ruled  England  most  absolutely  for  seventeen 
years ;  that  the  personal  authority  of  Pitt  had  hardly 
been  equalled  by  Walpole,  and  had  been  approached  by 
no  later  miniater ;  that  the  Opposition  in  both  Housee 
had  sunk  iuto  inaigoificaDce.  Difficulties  on  the  part 
of  the  King,  and  a  possible  postponement  of  their 
.triumph,  had  no  doubt  been  hinted  at,  but  the  Catholic 
leaders  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  Pitt  conld  carry 
his  policy,  and  they  had  no  reaaou  to  believe  the  royal 
objections  to  be  insuperable.  When  the  King  prorogued 
the  British  Parliament  immediately  after  the  Union, 
he  described  himself  as  '  persuaded  that  nothing  could 
so  effectually  contribute  to  extend  to  his  Irish  subjects 
the  full  participation  of  the  blessings  derived  from  the 
British  Constitution,'  as  the  great  measure  which  had 
been  carried.  What,  it  was  asked,  could  such  language 
mean,  hut  that  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  were  speedily 
to  be  admitted  to  that  participation,  by  the  removal  of 
the  one  disqualification  that  excluded  them  from  it? 

It  is  well  known  how  their  hopes  were  disap- 
pointed, and  the  story  is  both  a  melancholy  and  a 
shameful  one.  Though  the  Catholic  leaders  probably 
knew  that  they  had  to  encounter  an  indisjiosition  on 
the  part  of  the  King,  they  did  not  know  that  he  had 
already  told  his  ministers  that  he  would  consider  his 
consent  to  Catholic  emancipation  a  breach  of  his  coro- 
nation oath,  and  that,  on  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  he  had  expressly  written  to  Pitt,  '  Lord 
Corawallis  must  clearly  understand  that  no  indulgence 
can  be  granted  to  the  Catholics  farther  than  has  been, 
I  am  afraid  unadvisedly,  done,  in   former  sessions.' ' 


■  Stanhope's  lAfi  of  Pitt,  iii.  Appendix,  p.  xvi. 
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They  did  nob  koow  that  tbe  overtures  that  had  been 
made  to  them  were  made  entirely  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  King,  without  any  attempt  to  sound  hia 
dispoaition  or  to  mitigate  his  hostility,  without  any 
resolution  on  the  part  of  Pitt  to  make  Catholic  emanci- 
pation an  indispensable  condition  of  hia  continuing  ia 
office,  without  even  any  real  unanimity  in  the  Cabinet. 
At  the  time,  indeed,  when  the  Union  was  not  yet 
carried,  and  when  its  success  was  very  doubtful,  Castl&- 
reagh  had  mentioned  it  to  the  Cabinet,  and  no  one  had. 
objected ;  but  when  the  Union  had  been  safely  accom- 
plished, and  Pitt,  in  the  September  of  1800,  brought 
the  Catholic  question  formally  before  his  colleagues, 
the  Chancellor,  Lord  Loughborough,  for  the  first  time 
struck  a  discordant  note,  objecting  tx)  any  favour  being 
granted  to  the  Catholics  except  a  commutation  of 
tithes. 

He  had  been  staying  at  Weymonth  with  the  King, 
and  had  probably  con\-inced  himself  that  the  King's 
mind  was  as  hostile  as  ever  to  the  measure.  He  bad 
long  been  notoriously  aspiring  to  the  position  of '  King's 
friend,'  which  Thurlow  had,  formerly  held,  and  he  had 
once  before  taken  a  very  significant  course  on  the  ques- 
tion which  was  now  pending.  In  1795,  when  the  King 
had  consulted  some  leading  lawyers  about  the  com- 
patibility of  Catholic  emancipation  and  the  coronation 
oath.  Lord  Kenyon  and  Sir  John  Scott  had  assured  tlie 
King  that  the  alt«ration  of  the  Test  Act  was  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  coronation  oath;  but  Lord  Lough- 
borough, without  definitely  committing  himself  to  tlie 
opposite  opinion,  had  separated  himself  from  the  other 
lawyers,  and  answered  much  more  doubtfully,'  He 
now,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  colleagues,  mformed 

i.  172, 173.     Stanhope'i 
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the  King  of  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet,  drew  up  a 
paper  of  argumente  against  the  proposed  measure,  and 
with  the  anti-Oatholic  party,  of  which  his  relative  Lord 
Auckland  was  the  chief,  proceeded  to  influence  the  mind 
of  the  Kiug  still  more  against  Pitt.  The  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  of  Armagh,  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
were  all  made  use  of  to  confirm  the  King  in  his  opposition. 
A  grave  embarrassment  was  thus  thrown  in  the 
path  of  the  Government.  In  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Malmesbury,  'if  Pitt  had  been  provident  enough  to 
prepare  the  King's  mind  gradually,  and  to  prove  to 
him  that  the  test  proposed  was  as  binding  as  the  present 
oath,  no  difficulty  could  have  arisen.'  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  Pitt  apparently  desired,  no  communication  had 
been  made  to  the  King  until  Catholic  emancipation, 
accompanied  with  the  necessary  oath  for  the  security  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  with  matured  plana  for  the 
payment  of  the  priests,  and  the  commutation  of  tithes, 
could  have  been  presented  to  him  as  the  deliberate  and 
unanimOQS  policy  of  his  Cabinet,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  must  have  yielded.  But  a  cabal  had  been 
raised,  while  the  question  was  still  unsettled,  and  the 
King  at  once  determined  upon  his  course.  At  a  levee 
which  was  held  on  January  28,  he  expressed  to  Dundas, 
in  the  hearing  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  stood  by, 
his  vehement  indignation  at  hearing  of  the  proposal 
which  Lord  Castlereagh  had  brought  over  from  Ireland, 
and  declared  in  a  loud  tone,  that  it  was  '  the  most 
Jacobinical  thing'  he  had  ever  heard  of,  and  that  he 
would  reckon  any  man  '  his  personal  enemy  '  who 
proposed  any  such  measure.'  He  wrote  in  the  same 
strain  and  with  no  less  vehemence  to  the  Speaker, 
Addington,  ui^ir^  him  to  persuade  Pitt  not  even  to 
mention  the  subject.* 
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The  knowledge  of  the  roya!  sentiments  at  once  gave 
activity  to  the  whole  party  of  Auckland  and  Westmor- 
land, and  made  an  evident  impression  on  the  Cabinet. 
Lord  Loughborough  was  no  longer  isolated.  The  Duke 
of  Portland,  Lord  Liverpool,  and  even  Lord  Chatham, 
the  brother  of  Pitt,  began  to  veer  towards  the  Opposi- 
tion ;  and  when  Pitt  wrote  to  the  King  on  January  31, 
urging  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters  to 
offices,  and  of  the  Catholics  to  Parliament  (from  which 
Dissenters  were  not  excluded),  subject  to  certain  specified 
tests  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  any  danger  to 
the  Established  Church,  he  was  only  able  to  describe 
this  policy  as  '  what  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing 
sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet.'  He  ex- 
patiated in  the  same  letter  on  the  nature  and  force  of 
the  test  which  he  proposed,  and  he  added  that  the 
measure  should  be  accompanied  by  one  for  '  gradually 
attaching  the  Popish  clergy  to  the  Government,  and  for 
this  purpose  making  them  dependent  for  a  part  of  their 
provision  (under  proper  regulations)  on  the  State,  and 
by  also  subjecting  them  to  superintendence  and  control.' 
He  added,  too,  that  he  desired  a  political  pledge  to  be 
exacted '  from  the  preachers  of  all  Catholic  or  Dissenting 
congregations,  and  from  the  teachers  of  schools  of  every 
denomination.'  Such  a  policy,  Pitt  said,  afforded  'the 
beat  chance  of  giving  full  effect  to  the  great  object  of 
the  Union,  that  of  tranquillising  Ireland  and  attaching 
it  to  this  country.'  'This  opinion'  was  'unalterably 
fixed  in  his  mind,  and  must  ultimately  guide  bis 
political  conduct,'  and  he  intimated  that  if  not  pei^ 
mitt«d  to  carry  it  into  effect  he  must  sooner  or  later 
resign.' 

The  King  at  once  answered,  that  his  coronatioD 
oath  prevented  him  from  even  discussing  '  any  proposi- 

'  Stuili9pe's  Lifa  of  Fitt,  m.  Appendii,  pp.  ulii-xiTiiL 
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tion  tending  to  destroy  the  groundwork  of  onr  happy 
CoQBtitution,  and  much  more  so  that  now  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  ia  no  leas  than  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  whole  fabric'  He  reminded  Dundas,  that  he  had 
expresaed  similar  opinions  during  the  viceroyalty  of 
Lord  Westmorland,  and  during  that  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam. 
He  complained  bitterly  that  he  had  not  been  treated  by 
his  ministers  with  proper  confidence,  and  he  proceeded 
to  give  his  own  view  of  the  merits  and  probable  effect* 
of  the  Union,  in  language  which  contrasts  most  curiously 
with  that  which  during  two  eventftil  years  his  ministers 
had  been  using  in  Ireland.  '  My  inclination  to  an 
Union  with  Ireland,'  he  said,  '  was  principally  founded 
on  a  trust  that  the  uniting  the  Established  Churches  of 
the  two  kingdoms  would  for  ever  shut  the  door  to  any 
further  measures  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics.' 
If  Pitt  would  be  content  never  to  mention  the  subject, 
the  King  said  he  would  preserve  an  equal  silence.' 

It  was  becoming  evident  how  gravely  the  ministers 
had  erred  in  failing  to  ascertain  and  modily  the  opinions 
of  the  King  before  they  raised  the  question  of  the  Union, 
and  before  they  involved  themselves  in  negotiations 
with  the  Catholics,  As,  however,  the  situation  stood, 
it  was,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  duty  of  Pitt  at  all 
hazards  to  persevere.  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  political  importance  of  his  decision,  for 
the  success  of  the  Union  and  the  future  loyalty  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  depended  mainly  upon  his  conduct; 
and  beside  the  question  of  policy,  there  was  a  plain 
question  of  honour.  After  the  negotiations  that  had 
been  entered  into  with  the  Catiiolics,  aft^r  the  services 
that  had  been  asked  and  obtained  &om  them,  and  the 


'  See  his  letter  to  Pitt  (Stan-      Dandas  {CornteallU   Corrtipcn- 
hope's  Li/eo/Ptet.iii.  Appendix,      denet,  iii.  SS3). 
pp.  iiTUi,  ui),  Knd  his  letter  to 
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hopes  which  had  been  autfaoritatirely  held  out  to  them 
in  order  to  obtain  those  services,  Pitt  could  not  without 
grave  dishonour  suffer  them  to  be  in  a  worse,  because  a 
more  powerless  position,  than  before  the  Union,  or 
abandon  their  claims  to  a  distant  future,  or  support  a 
ministry  which  was  fbmied  in  hostility  to  them. 

There  appears  to  me  but  little  doubt  that  he  could 
have  carried  his  policy.  It  was  utterly  impossible,  in 
the  existing  state  of  England,  of  the  Continent,  and  of 
Parliament,  that  any  ministry  could  have  subsisted,  to 
which  he  was  seriously  opposed.  The  impossibility 
became  the  more  evident,  from  the  fact  that  the  regular 
Opposition,  under  Fox  and  Grey,  were  openly  in  fevour 
of  Catholic  emancipation.  If  ha  had  persevered  he 
must  have  triumphed,  and  the  King  must  ultimately 
have  submitted,  as  he  did  on  several  other  occasiouB 
when  his  feelings  were  deeply  affected,  and  in  spite  of 
his  most  vehement  and  unqualified  protests.  He  had 
done  BO  when  he  suffered  Bute  to  be  driven  from  his 
Government ;  when  he  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  America;  when  he  dismissed  Thurlow;  when  he 
permitred  Lord  Malmesbury  to  negotiate  with  France ; 
when  he  acquiesced  in  the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  York 
from  the  Netherlands ;  and  he  afterwards  did  so  when 
he  found  it  necessary  to  admit  Fox  into  his  councils. 
Even  on  his  own  principles,  the  question  was  not  one 
excludiug  argument  or  compromise.  He  declared  that 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  coronation  oath  to  assent  to 
the  abolition  of  the  sacramental  test,  because  it  was  the 
great  bulwark  of  the  Established  Church,  which  he  had 
sworn  to  defend.'     But  it  was  part  of  the  acheme  of 

'  In  his  letter  to  Pitt,  he  eaid  the  Chaioh  at  England  being  the 

ha  was  nnder  '  a,  religioua  obh-  established  one,  and  that  tboM 

gatioD '  >  (0  maintain  (he  fnnde-  who   hold   emploTments  in  the 

mental   maiima  on  which   our  State  mast  be  memberH  ot  it,  uti 

Constitntion  is  placed,  namelj,  conseqaentl;  obliged,  not  onlf  K 
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Pitt  to  frame  a  new  political  test,  including  an  explicit 
oath  of  fidelity  to  tke  establiahed  Constitution  both  in 
Church  and  State,  and  to  impose  it  not  only  on  all 
members  of  Parliament,  and  holders  of  State  and  cor- 
poration offices,  but  also  on  all  miiUBters  of  religion  and 
teachers  of  schools.*  A  test  so  wide  and  so  stringent 
would  surely  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  that  which  it 
was  proposed  to  abolish,  and  it  is  not  likely  that,  when 
tie  necessity  arose,  the  conscience  of  the  King  would 
have  been  found  indexible.  But  a  firm  resolution  on 
the  part  of  Pitt  to  carry  his  policy  was  an  indispensable 
condition. 

He  did  indeed  repeat  his  offer  of  resignation,  de- 
claring it  to  be  based  on  his  '  unalterable  sense  of  the 
line  which,  public  duty  required  of  him,' "  and  he  after- 
wards defended  his  resignation  in  Parliament,  on  the 
ground  that  he  and  his  colleagues  deemed  it  equally 
'  inconsistent  with  their  duty  and  their  honour '  to  con- 
tinue in  office  when  they  were  not  allowed  to  propose 
with  the  authority  of  Government,  a  meaure  which 
they  deemed  the  proper  sequel  of  the  Union.'  Dundas, 
Grenville,  Windham,  Cornwallia,  and  Castlereagh  took 
the  same  course,  and  they  were  accompanied  by  a  few 
men  in  minor  places,  among  whom  Canning  was  the 
most  conspicuons.  But  Pitt  only  accepted  the  necessity 
of  resigning  with  extreme  reluctance,  after  much  dis- 
cussion, and  probably  in  a  large  degree  nnder  the 
pressure  of  Grenville  and  Canning,  and  it  was  at  once 

take  oaths  against  Popery,   bat  qnalifiontion,  and  no  disqaalili- 

to  Teceive  the  Eoly  Commnnion  cation  eicladed  tbese  Disaentera 

ogreeablj   to    the    rites  ot    the  from  Parliament. 

Church  ot  England.'  (Stanhope's  '  See  a  letter  of  Lord  Gren- 

Jjife  of  Pill,   iii.   Appendix,  p.  liUe    in   Buchingham'a   Coltria 

xxLi.)    But  the  King  ever;  year  ami  Cabintta,  iii.  129. 

asBented  to  a  Bill  ot  Indemnity  *  Stanhope'a  L^t  of  Pitt,  iiL 

in  favooc  of  Protestant  Dissen-  Appendix,  p.  xxi. 

t«E3  who  took  office  without  the  ■  Ibid.  p.  266. 
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seen  that,  if  he  at  present  refused  to  lead  an  anti- 
Catholic  ministry,  he  was  at  least  perfectly  prepared 
not  only  to  support,  bat  in  a,  large  measure  to  construct 
one.'  The  King  applied  to  the  Speaker  Addington,  as 
one  who  shared  his  opinions  on  the  Catholic  question,* 
and  Addington  at  once  applied  to  Pitt.  On  the  strenu- 
ous recommendation,  on  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Pitt, 
Addington  accepted  the  task,  and  Pitt  not  only  pro- 
mised his  full  parliamentary  support,  but  also  exerted 
all  his  inSuence  to  induce  the  great  body  of  his  own 
colleagues  to  continue  at  their  posts.  The  resignation 
even  of  Canning  took  place  contrary  to  Pitt's  expressed 
desire.  His  own  brother,  Lord  Chatham,  was  one  of 
those  who  remained  in  office.* 

These  proceedings  were  looked  on  in  difierent 
quarters  in  very  different  ways.  Wilberforce  pro- 
nounced the  conduct  of  Pitt  to  be  '  most  magnanimous 
and  patriotic.'*  Abbot,  who  succeeded  Castlereagh  as 
Irish  Secretary,  considered  it  mysterious  that  Pitt 
should  have  resigned  at  all  upon  a  question  on  whicb 
he  was  not  pledged,  and  which  was  not  pressing ;  while 
many  of  Pitt's  friends  pronounced  his  resignation  to  be 
a  grievous  error,  and  most  damaging  to  the  public 
weal.*    The  Opposition  on  their  side  declared  the  whole 

■  Oompara     Bnckinghftin'e  Irish  OoTernment  respecting  tbe 

Ctiurlt  and  Cabi'Mtt,  Ui.   131,  Gatholie    qneBtioii.      The   Sing 

131,  113;   Malmesbary  DiarUl  has  accepted  his  redgnatino,  uid 

and  CorrenHmdence,  It.  4.  a  new  Ooveriliiieiit  is  forming,  in 

*  Pellew  B  Li/e  of  Sidmouth,  i.  which  Mr.  Pitt  eamestl;  presses 

236.  all  Ihoae  of  his  □wd  friends  vho 

'  See  Cattlereagh  Corrtspon-  are  now  in  office  to  (ake  part, 

deriee,  iv.  3S,  39 ;   Malmtibury  and  to  which  he  intends  pet- 

Correspondence,  iv.  4 ;  and  the  sonalljr  to  give  the  most  decided 

detailed  account  in  Pellew's  I/if«  and   active    sapport  in  Pnlia- 

of  Sidmouth.    Oanning  wrote  :  ment.'      (ii/«  of  Sidmouth,  i. 

•  Mr.  Pitt  has  resigned  on  find-  299.) 

ing  himself  not  allowed  to  carry  *  Wilberforoe'e  Life,  Ui.  3. 

into  eSect  his  own  ndsbes  and  >  FeUeyr'a  Lifeof  Sid»nolith,i. 
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transactioii  to  be  a  mere  ju^le.  It  was  perfectly  evi- 
dent, thej  maintained,  that  Addington  would  never 
have  accepted  office  witboat  a  secret  understanding 
with  Pitt,  and  it  waa  equally  evident  that  he  could 
only  contmne  in  it  by  Pitt's  support.  Pitt,  they  Bud, 
having  entangled  himself  in  an  embarrassing  engage- 
ment to  tiio  Catholics,  was  endeavouring  to  eztncate 
himself  by  going  through  the  form  of  resigning  power 
into  the  hands  of  a  dependant,  from  whom  he  could 
take  it  when  he  pleased.  He  did  not  mean  to  act 
fairly  to  the  Catholics,  or  to  press  their  cause  with  all 
his  force,  but  he  intended  after  a  mock  battle  to  come 
back  ^ain,  and  leave  them  in  the  lurch.  By  exerting 
himself  to  form  an  anti-Catholic  ministry,  by  assisting 
the  adversaries  of  concession  to  adjourn  the  contest  and 


consolidate  their  strength,  he  waa  preparing  for  himself 
a  pretext  for  ultimately  abandoning  the  question,  while 
the  inevitable  recall  which  must  soon  follow  his  resigna- 
tion would  make  him  absolute  in  the  Cabinet,'  It  was 
also  a  very  general  belief,  that  the  Catholic  qnestion 
was  not  the  real,  not  the  main,  or  at  least  not  the  only 
reason  for  the  resignation.  It  had  become  necessary  to 
negotiate  once  more  for  peace,  and  any  other  minister 
was  likely  to  do  so  with  more  chance  of  success  and  with 
less  personal  humiliation  than  Pitt,  Por  his  own  party 
interest,  it  was  asked,  what  could  be  more  advantageous 
than  to  quit  office  during  these  negotiations,  and  to  re- 
sume it  when  they  were  terminated  ?  It  may  at  once 
be  said,  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  in  the  con- 
fidential letters  of  Pitt  and  of  his  colleagues,  that  this 
last  consideration  was  ever  discussed,  or  stated  by  them 
as  a  reason  for  the  resignation,  though  it  was  too  obvi- 
ous to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Pitt,  and  may  very 


>  Cattltrtagh  Correipondenee,  iv.  60;  Malmesbury  Correspon 
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probably  have  contributed  to  dispel  hia  hesitation. 
That  it  woa  not,  however,  his  main  motive,  is  proved 
decisively  by  a  single  fact.  He  was  perfectly,  ready  to 
i-eeume  office  before  the  peace  negotiations  had  been 
concluded.' 

We  mast  now  retnm  to  afbire  in  Ireland,  The 
strange  indifference  to  the  question  of  the  Union,  which 
appears  to  have  prevailed  there  in  the  last  stages  of  its 
discussion,  still  continued.  There  were,  it  is  true,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  dangerous  bodies  of  banditti, 
and  there  was  much  systematic  anarchy.  It  was  greatly 
feared  that  a  French  invasion  would  be  widely  wel- 
comed, and  one  of  the  first  acta  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
mentwas  to  continue  both  martial  law  and  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  but  it  was  not  believed  that 
the  disturbances  had  any  connection  with  the  Union. 
'The  quiet  of  the  country  at  large  on  the  subject,' 
wrote  Comwallis,  immediately  after  the  measure  had 
passed,  '  and  the  almost  good-humoured  indifTerence 
with  which  it  is  viewed  in  the  metropolis,  where  every 
species  of  outrageous  opposition  was  to  be  expected, 
consoles  ns  for  the  painful  audiences  we  are  obliged 
to   give   patiently  to  our  discontented  and   insatiable 

'  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  baa  new  miniEterB  eta;  in  and  male 
examined  tliis  episode  with  great  peace,  it  will  only  smooth  mat' 
care  in  Mb  AdmiTUstrationa  of  tera  the  mole  for  as  afterwards,' 
Great  Brilain,  and  he  entirely  and  Canning  ascribed  Pitt's  re- 
acquits  Pitt  of  being  governed  f  usal  to  resome  power  at  once,  to 
in  his  resignation  by  any  other  a  desire  to  see  a  peaoe  negotiated 
consideration  than  tlie  Catholic  by  Addington.  Lord  Halmee- 
question  (pp.  151-15.')).  The  biu^'a  own  opinion  was,  '  that 
reader,  however,  should  compare  Pitt  advises  Addington  to  male 
on  the  other  aide  a  powerful  and  peace,  will  assist  bim  in  it,  and 
interesting  letter  by  Dean  Mil-  that,  peace  once  made,  he  will 
man  in  the  same  work  (pp.  26S-  then  no  longer  object  to  late 
280).  Dundas,  according  to  Lord  office.'  {MalTneabury  Convspoa- 
Malmesbury,    said:     '11  the^  iien«e,  iv.  B9,  47,  SO.) 
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supporters.' '  After  spending  nearly  a  month  in  the 
autamn,  in.  travelling  through  the  South  of  Ireland,  he 
wrote  :  '  I  foand  no  trace  of  ill  humour  with  respect  to 
the  Unioii,  and  with  the  exception  only  of  the  county 
of  Limerick,  the  whole  country  through  which  I  passed 
was  as  perfectly  tranquil  aa  any  part  of  Britain.''  He 
at  the  same  time  uniformly  contended  that  the  Union 
would  do  little  or  no  good  unless  it  were  speedily 
followed  by  a  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  He  predicted  that 
if  his  succeaaor  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Orange  party,  '  no  advantage  would  be  derived  from 
the  Union ; '  that  if  Lord  Clare  and  his  friends  had 
their  way  at  this  critical  time,  they  would  ruin  British 
government  in  Ireland,  and  drive  the  country  speedily 
into  rebellion.'  He  believed  that  the  confidence  which 
the  Catholics  placed  in  his  own  disposition  and  inten- 
tions towards  them,  had  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
present  peace  of  Ireland  and  to  the  passing  of  the 
Union,  and  he  declared  that  he  could  not,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  own  character  or  of  the  public  safety,  leave 
them  as  he  found  them.^ 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  how  soon,  in  spite  of  the 
assurances  he  had  been  authorised  to  give  to  the  Catho- 
lics, he  began  to  distrust  the  disposition,  or  at  least  the 
determination  of  the  Cabinet.  In  October  1800,  he 
wrote  to  a  very  intimate  friend :  '  I  cannot  help  enter- 
taining considerable  apprehensions  that  our  Cabinet 
will  not  have  the  firmness  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
will  render  the  Union  an  efficient  advantage  to  the 
Empire.  Those  things  which  if  now  liberally  granted 
might  make  the  Irish  a  loyal  people,  will  be  of  little 
avail  when  they  are  extorted  on  a  future  day.     I  do 


'  Ibid.  pp.  237,  230. 
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not,  however,  despair.'  He  was  much  provoked  at  re- 
ceiving, both  from  the  King  and  from  the  Duke  of 
PortUnd,  letters  urging  him  to  make  immediate  arrange- 
ments for  the  consolidation  of  the  Ordnance  establish- 
ments in  the  two  countries.  It  was  a.  measure  of 
centralisation,  and  a  measure  for  the  redaction  of 
patronage,  which  seemed  in  itself  very  advisable,  but 
it  was  certain  to  be  unpopular,  and  he  strongly  urged 
that,  '  instead  of  standing  alone  as  the  first  feature  of 
the  Union,  it  might  be  brought  forward  some  months 
hence,  accompanied  by  other  arrangements  of  a  more 
pleasing  and  palatable  nature.'  Could  it  have  been  in- 
tended '  to  have  run  the  hazard  of  agitating  this  island 
to  a  degree  of  madness,  to  have  taken  a  step  which 
everybody  for  the  last  century  would  have  thought 
likely  to  produce  a  civil  war — for  what  ?  To  consoli- 
date the  two  Ordnance  establishments,  which  might 
have  been  done  eight  or  nine  years  ^;o  with  the 
greatest  ease,  if  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  been  in 
Uie  smallest  degree  accommodating  ? '  '  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,'  he  added,  '  will  return  soon  to  England,  to  try 
to  persuade  the  ministers  to  adopt  manfully  the  only 
measure  which  can  ever  make  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  good  subjects ;  but  I  suspect  that  there  is 
too  much  apprehension  of  giving  offence  in  a  certain 
quarter,'  '  My  only  apprehensions,'  he  wrote  in  De- 
cember, '  are  from  the  K — ,  from  the  cabal  of  the  late 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  from  the  inferior  Cabinet  on  Irish 
atfairs,  consisting  of  Lords  Hobart,  Auckland,  &c.,  and 
the  timidity  of  ministers.'^ 

'  CormBallii   Oorrupondence,  obaervationB  oeonr ;  '  Onr  error 

iii.  294-296,  313.    In  &  remark-  perhaps  has  hitherto  been,  jield- 

ftble  paper  dravn  up  abont  this  ing  piecemeal  rather  tbao  upon 

time    by   Lord   CoBtlereagh,  in  B;Bl«m.    In  leaving  an  obTiooa 

favour  of  admitting  the  Catho-  ground  of  struggle  behind,  ve 

lioa  to  ParliBDieDt,  the  tallowing  have  alwaja  eucoaraged  demand. 
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The  letters  of  Lord  Castlereagh  from  Eugland  in 
the  last  days  of  the  year  added  much  to  hia  anxiety. 
'  Believing,'  Comwallia  wrote,  '  as  I  do,  that  this  great 
work  may  now  be  effected,  and  apprehending  that  if 
the  opportnnity  is  lost,  it  can  never  be  regained,  you 
.  .  .  will  not  wonder  at  the  anxiety  that  I  suffer. 
Lord  Loughborough,  I  find,  is  our  most  active  and  for- 
midable opponent.'  '  Whatever  his  opinion  may  be  of 
the  practicability  of  concession,  he  will  in  a  short  time, 
or  I  am  much  mistaken,  find  it  still  more  impracticable 
to  resist.'  '  With  almost  all  Europe  leagued  against  us, 
we  cannot  long  exist  as  a  divided  nation.' ' 

The  dispute  in  England  speedily  developed,  but  at 
first  the  letters  of  Curnwailis  and  his  colleagues  in 
Ireland  were  sanguine  about  the  issue.  'If  Mr.  Pitt  is 
firm,  he  will  meet  with  no  difficulty,  and  the  misfortunes 
of  the  present  times  are  much  in  his  favour  towards 
carrying  this  point,  on  the  same  grounds  that  the  rebel- 
lion assisted  the  Union.'  '  Our  Chancellor  will  bully 
and  talk  big,  but  he  is  too  unpopular  here  to  venture  to 
quarrel  with  Administration.''  'Everything  depends 
on  the  firmness  of  the  Cabinet.  There  is  no  Opposition 
"   1  to,  for  they  are  a  hundred  times  deeper 


rather  than  attained  the  only  end  anlhoritj  io  support  ot  the  laws, 

with  a  view  to  whioh  the  conces-  I  loolc  to  the  measure  which  is 

eioD  bad  been  made.  ...  If  the  the  subject  of  the  above  obseTva- 

Bame  internal  struggle  continues,  tions  [Catholic  emancipatiou],  to 

Great  Britain  niU  derive  Uttla  an  airaugement  of  tithes,  and  to 

bejoud  an  increase  ol  expense  a  provision  for  the  Catholio  and 

trpm  the  Union.    It  she   is  to  Dissenting  clerg;,  calculated  in 

govern  Ireland  upon  a  garrison  its  regdlattoQB    to    bring  then 

principle,  perhaps,  io  abolishing  under  the  inBuence  of  the  State, 

the  separate  Parliament,  she  has  as  esaentiaH;  necessary  to  miti- 

parted  as  well  with  her  most  gale  it  it  cannot  citlnguiBh  tao* 

elToctnal  means  as  with  her  most  tion.'      (Castlereagh  Corresponr 

perfect  jastifioation.   .   .   .  The  dmce,  iv.  392-400.) 

jlnion  mil  do  little  in  itself,  rax-  '  ComwalUs   Oorrespondenct, 

lese  it  be  followed  up.    In  addi-  iii.  310.317. 
tion  to  the  steady  application  of 
VOL.  V. 
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committed  upon  tke  point  in  question  than  Mr.  Pitt. 
.  .  .  The  difficulties  of  the  times  carried  the  Union; 
they  will  carry  the  present  question.' '  All  the  signs 
seemed  to  show  that  Ireland  was  acqaiescing  in  the 
Union,  and  that  prompt  Catholic  concession  would 
insure  its  success.  'Notwithstanding  the  scarcity,* 
wrote  Comwallis, '  I  hear  nowhere  of  any  Bymptoms  of 
ill  humour,  and  the  Catholic  question  will  operate  so 
forcibly  through  the  whole  country,  that  I  do  not  think 
if  the  French  come,  they  will  meet  with  many  fiiends. 
Nobody  would  have  believed  three  years  ago  that  Union, 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  the  restoration  of  perfect 
tranquillity  could  have  taken  place  in  so  short  a  time.' 
'  The  calm,  however,  cannot  be  expected  to  last,  if  the 
evil  genius  of  Britain  should  induce  the  Cabinet  to 
continue  the  proscription  of  the  Catholics.  They  are 
quiet  now,  because  they  feel  confident  of  success.  What 
a  reverse  mnst  we  not  apprehend  from  their  unexpected 
disappointment ! '  * 

In  spite  of  the  attitude  of  Lord  Clare,  and  the 
violence  of  the  Orangemen,  no  serious  opposition  was 
apprehended  from  the  Irish  Protestants.  '  Yon  maybe 
assured,'  wrote  Comwallis  in  December,  '  that  all  the 
most  powerful  opposers  of  the  measure  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics,  would  join  in  giving  their  approbation  as 
90on  as  it  ia  effected.'  ^  Cooke,  who  was  probably  better 
acquainted  than  any  other  member  of  the  Grovemment 
with  the  political  forces  in  Ireland,  wrote  two  months 
later,  'I  am  persuaded,  i'rom  everything  that  I  can 
collect,  that  the  Protestant  mind  is  made  np  to  acquiesce 
in  concession  to  the  Catholics.'  'I  can  find  no  man  of 
common  sense  and  temper  who  does  not  think  the  con- 


'  CasUereagh  Correspondence,  '  Comtoallia  CoTTetpaJideiMt 

T.  26,  27.  iii.  313, 

*  Ibid.  pp.  18,  2S, 
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cession  may  be  safely  made.  In  ghort,  as  far  as  1  can 
learn,  the  public  mind  was  made  up  to  concesaion.  I 
except  Sir  R.  Mosgrave,  Suigenan,  Gifiard,  and  a  few 
Orangemen.'  He  believed  that  sixty-four  out  of  the 
liundred  Irisb  members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
would  vote  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  though  he  feared 
that  if  the  banner  of  Protestantism  were  displayed,  as 
it  had  been  displayed  in  1792,  'the  Orange  spirit' 
might  still  '  show  itself  in  an  almost  universal  blaze.' ' 
William  Elliot  was  even  more  sanguine  than  Cooke 
aboat  the  dispositions  in  Ireland.  Ninety-five  out  of  a 
hundred  Irish  members,  he  believed,  would  have  voted 
for  the  Catholics.* 

Under  these  circnmstances,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived with  what  alarm,  with  what  absolute  consterna- 
tion, the  Irish  (Jovemment  received  the  news  of  the 
ministerial  crisis  which  placed  Addington  in  power. 
It  was  not  simply  that  a  measure  which  they  believed 
vitally  necessary  to  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  to  the 
success  of  the  Union,  was  defeated ;  it  was  that  Pitt,  so 
far  from  exerting  his  enormous  power  to  force  this 
measure  through  Parliament,  was  actually  engi^ed  in 
assisting  Addington  in  the  construction  of  an  auti- 
Catholic  Ministry.  Castlereagh  was  then  in  England, 
and  by  the  instruction,  and  under  the  direct  superin- 
tendence of  Pitt,  he  wrote  to  Comwallis  to  soften  the 
blow.  The  King,  he  said,  was  inexorably  opposed  to 
Catholic  relief,  and  would  not  give  way.  The  measure 
would  have  no  chance  of  success  in  the  Lords  ;  even  if 
it  were  carried  through  both  Houses,  the  King  wonld 
at  all  hazards  refuse  his  assent ;  and  even  if  he  were 
compelled  to  yield,  the  measure  would  be  so  opposed  aa 
to  lose  all  its  grace.     Under  these  circumstances,  Pitt 
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bad  determiDed  not  to  press  it,  but  he  desired  tbe  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  represent  to  the  Catholics  that  an  insnr- 
mountable  obstacle  had  arisen  to  the  King's  Ministers 
bringing  forward  the  measure  while  in  office ;  '  that 
their  attachment  to  the  question  was  such  that  they  felt 
it  impossible  to  continue  in  administration  under  the 
impossibility  of  proposing  it  with  the  necessary  concur- 
rence, and  that  they  retired  from  the  King's  service, 
considering  this  line  of  conduct  as  most  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  measure.'  Much 
was  added  about '  the  zealous  support '  that  the  Catholics 
might  expect  from  the  outgoing  ministers,  and  especially 
from  Pitt,  but  they  were  warned  that  any  unconstitu- 
tional conduct,  or  any  attempt  to  force  the  question, 
would  be  repressed,  and  that  no  specific  time  could  be 
stated  for  the  attainment  of  their  objects.  It  was  to  be 
the  part  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  prevent  any  demonstration  by  the  Catholics.' 

CornwaJlis  undertook  to  do  what  he  could,  but  he  at 
the  same  time  declared  that  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  '  linger  for  any  length  of  time  in  office  under  the 
administration  of  men  who  have  come  into  power  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  defeating  a  measure  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Empire,'  and  he  complained  bitterly  that,  when 
Catholic  emancipation  was  acquiesced  in  by  all  the 
most  important  parties  and  classes  in  Ireland,  and  had 
become  generally  recognised  as  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  country,  a  hostile  influence  arising 
in  England  bad  again  defeated  it.*  Castlereagh  and 
Cooke  concurred  with  Comwallis,  both  in  the  course 
which  he  adopted,  and  in  the  sentiments  he  expressed. 


'  Cormnallia   Correspondence,      iv.i&.SO;  ComteallisCorreipim- 
lil.  3B5, 336.  dmce,  iii.  837, 311. 

'  Castlereagh  Correipoitdenee, 
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'  If  Pibt  does  not  so  act  rs  to  make  it  demonstrative  that 
he  is  really  serioaa  on  the  Catholic  question,'  wrote 
Cooke,  'his  resignation  will  be  attributed  to  other 
causes.'  He  believed,  however,  that  the  eclipse  of  the 
question  mast  be  very  brief.  '  To  suppose  that  men 
who  at  snch  a  crisis  had  given  ap  their  situations  upon 
a  principle  of  honour,  because  they  could  not  brings 
forward  the  measures  they  thought  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Empire — I  eay,  to  suppose  that  they 
coald  again  go  back  as  miniatera  without  those  measures 
being  conceifed,  is  absurd.  It  is  supposing  them  desti- 
tute of  sense,  principle,  integrity,  honour,  and  even  self- 
interest.  ...  I  think  all  still  most  come  right.  .  .  . 
The  superiority  of  Mr.  Pitt  ia  so  strongly  felt,  that  no 
ministry  will  like  to  act  without  him,  Tou  can  hardly 
form  an  idea  how  the  public  mind  had  come  round  to 
allow  of  concession  to  the  Catholics.' ' 

Comwallis  was   at  this  time  on  very  confidential 
terms  with  the  Catholic  leaders,  and  acting  upon  bis 


'  OastUreagk  Corrergondenct, 
ir.  60,  70.  Alexander  Enoi, 
who  was  sectetary  to  Caitlereagh, 
fully  concurred  in  the  ueceBsit; 


otei 


this  time  the  lollowing  romaTk- 
ftble  words :  '  I  am  well  aware 
bow  much  the  distinct  Fotlia- 
ment  contribnted  to  keep  op 
disafteotian ;  but  I  am  etrongl; 
peranoded  that  it  disaffection  he 
still  kept  up  by  other  sufficient 
raeans,  the  want  of  a  local  Par- 
liament may  beoome  not  an  ad- 
vantage bat  a  real  grievance  to 
the  Empire.  I  take  it  that  one 
reason  among  others  why  an 
Irish  Parliament  was  first 
thought  of,  was  because  the 
disturbed  state  o(  that  country 
reqaired  the  presence  of  prompt 


and  plenary  power.  .  .  .  When 
the  rebelhoD  actually  com- 
menced, the  presence  of  an  Irish 
Parliament  vas  not  without  its 
efficacy.  If  rebellion  be  kept 
aliie  (and  alive  it  will  be  kept 
until  every  degrading  circuia- 
alance  be  removed  from  the 
Catholics),  even  the  Union,  cal. 
cnlated  as  it  is  for  both  local  and 
imperial  benefit,  may  b^ome  the 
source  of  irreparable  mischief 
both  to  Ireland  and  the  Empire; 
beoanse  disturbance  will,  aa  much 
as  ever,  require  summary  means 
of  suppression,  but  those  means 
can  no  longer  have  the  same 
sanction  as  was  given  tiiem  by  a 
resident  Parliament.'    (Ibid.  pp. 
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instmctiona,  he  succeeded  in  bo  far  pacifying  them,  and 
convincing  them  of  the  good  intentions  of  Pitt,  that  no 
addresses  or  demonstrations  took  place  to  disturb  the 
Government,  He  attained  this  object  chiefly  by  two 
papers,  which  he  gave  to  Archbishop  Troy  and  Lord 
Fingall  to  be  circulated  among  the  leading  Catholics  in 
the  different  parta  of  Ireland.  The  first  paper  was 
extracted  almost  verbally  from  the  letter  which  Caatle- 
reagh  had  written  under  the  supervision  of  Pitt.'  It 
stated  that  the  outgoing  ministers  had  resigned  office 
because  they  considered  this  line  of  conduct  most  likely 
to  contribute  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Catholic 
cause ;  it  urged  the  Catholics  '  prudently  to  consider 
their  prospects  as  arising  from  the  persons  who  now 
espouse  their  interests,  and  compare  them  with  those 
which  they  could  look  to  from  any  other  quarter;' 
and  it  continued ;  '  They  may  with  confidence  rely  on  the 
zealous  support  of  all  those  who  retire,  and  of  many 
who  remain  in  office,  when  it  can  be  given  with  a  pro- 
spect of  success.  They  may  be  assured  that  Mr.  Pitt  will 
do  his  utmost  to  establish  their  cause  in  the  public  favour, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  their  finally  attaining  their 
objects;  and  the  Catholics  will  feel  that  as  Mr.  Pitt 
could  not  concur  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  force  it  now, 
that  he  must  at  all  times  repress  with  the  same  deci- 
sion, as  if  he  held  an  adverse  opinion,  any  unconstitu- 
tional conduct  in  the  Catholic  body,'  On  these  grounds 
the  Catholics  were  urgently  implored  to  abstain  from 
doing  anything  which  could  give  a  handle  to  the  oppi> 
sers  of  their  wishes. 

The  second  paper  expressed  Comwallis's  own  senti- 
ments. It  impressed  on  the  Catholics  how  injurions 
it  would  be  to  their  cause,  if  they  took  part  in  anyagi- 

.  817,  34Bi  CastUreagh  Com- 
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'  tation  or  made  any  association  witb  men  of  Jacobinical 
pnDciples,  and  thus  forfeited  the  support  '  of  those  who 
had  sacrificed  their  own  sitnations  in  their  cause.' 
'  The  CathoEcs,'  it  continued, '  should  be  sensible  of  the 
benefit  they  possess  by  having  so  many  characters  of 
eminence  pledged  not  to  embark  in  the  semce  of 
Government,  except  on  the  tenus  of  the  Catholic  privi- 
leges being  obtained.' ' 

No  one  who  has  read  the  correspondence,  and  under- 
stood the  character  of  Cornwallis,  will  doubt  that  these 
words  were  written  with  the  most  perfect  honesty,  and 
tiiey  made  an  impression  in  Ireland  which  was  hardly 
equalled  by  the  pamphlet  which  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had 
written  upon  his  resignation,  or  by  the  letter  in  which 
Lord  Downahire  and  his  colleagues  called  on  the  country 
to  sapport  them  against  the  Union.*  Tet  no  words 
were  ever  more  unfortunate  or  more  deceptive.  Com- 
wallis  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  never 
'received  authority,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any 
member  of  Administration  who  resigned  his  office,  to 
give  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  embark  again  in  the 
service  of  Government,  except  on  the  terms  of  the 
Catholic  privil^es  being  obtained.' '  What  he  wrote 
was  merely  an  inference — ^the  natural  inference  of  a 
plain  and  honourable  man — drawn  &om  the  situation. 
'  The  papers  which  were  circulated  among  the  Catholics,' 
he  afterwards  wrote,  '  have  done  much  good.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  not  to  have  inserted  the  word 
pledge ;  it  was,  however,  used  in  a  letter  which  I  received 
trom  Mr.  Dundas  at  the  same  time  with  the  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Pitt  through  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  it 
oould  not  by  any  fair  construction  be  supposed  to  coiw 


'  Conaealiit   Correspondence,      iv.  71. 

.  S4S,  •  ComviaUU   CorrespondtnM, 

■  Caatlereofh  Corrupondmee,      iii.  849. 
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vey  any  otter  meanin(^,-than  that  persons  who  had  gone 
out  of  office  because  the  measure  could  not  be  brought 
forward,  would  not  take  a  part  in  any  administration 
that  was  unfriendly  to  it.' '  How  little  right  Com wallis 
had  to  use  the  language  he  employed,  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  one  simple  fact.  In  February,  Pitt  resigned 
office  because  he  could  not  introduce  the  Catholic  relief 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  In  March  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  King,  promising  that  whether  in  or  out  of 
office  he  would  absolutely  abandon  the  question  during 
the  whole  of  the  reign,  and  he  at  the  same  time  clearly 
intimated  that  he  was  ready,  if  Addington  would  resign 
power,  to  resume  the  helm,  on  the  condition  of  not 
introducing  Catholic  emancipation,  and  not  suffering  lb 
to  pass.^ 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  impossible  by  any  legitimate 
argument  to  justify  his  conduct,  and  it  leaves  a  deep 
stain  upon  his  character  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man. 
Explanations,  however,  are  not  wanting.  The  King 
had  just  had  a  slight  return  of  his  old  malady.  Ou 
February  14,  he  seems  to  have  caught  a  severe  cold,  and 
at  first  no  other  complication  appeared,  but  about  the 
21st  there  were  clear  signs  of  mental  derangement,  and 
they  continued  with  little  abatement  till  March  6.  When 
the  illness  took  place,  Addington  had  made  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet,  but  the  neces- 
sary formalities  had  not  yet  been  completed,  and  Pitt 
in  the  mean  time  was  conducting  the  business  of  the 
House.  The  King,  on  recovering,  at  once  ascribed  his 
illness  to  the  agitation  which  Pitt  had  caused  him.  He 
appears  to  have  said  this  to  Dr.  Willis,  and  to  have 
repeated  it  to  Lord  Chatham,  and  it  naturally  came  to 


'  Comwatlis  Correspondence,  '  Stunliope'B  Life  of  FUt,  iii 

p.  350.    The  letter    of  Diindaa      S03-3D6 ;     MalmtibufT/    CoTTf 
has  never  been  found.  tpontiMce,  iv.  81. 
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the  ears  of  Pitt.'  Pitt,  according  to  his  apologists,  was 
Eo  profoundly  affected,  that  he  at  once,  under  the 
impulse  of  a  strong  and  natural  emotion,  sent  the 
King  an  assurance  that  he  would  never  during  his 
Majesty's  reign  again  move  the  Catholic  question.  He 
made  no  secret  to  his  immediate  friends  of  the  change 
in  his  attitude,  and  many  of  them  then  declared  that 
his  resignation  had  no  longer  an  object.  The  one 
point  of  difference  was  removed  ;  all  obligation  to  the 
Catholics  was  discarded ;  a  new  state  of  things  had 
arisen ;  why  tlien  should  he  not  return  to  power  ? 
'  On  the  grounds  of  public  duty,  at  a  time  of  public 
danger,'  Pitt  reconciled  himself  to  doing  so.  He 
refused,  indeed,  to  take  the  first  step,  to  make  any  kind 
of  overture,  but  he  gave  it  clearly  to  be  understood 
through  the  Duke  of  Portland,  that  he  would  not  be 
found  inexorable,  if  Addington  voluntarily  resigned, 
and  if  the  King  thought  fit  to  apply  to  him.  On  find- 
ing, however,  that  neither  the  King  nor  Addington 
desired  the  change,  he  declined  to  take  any  Further 
step,  and  for  a  time  he  loyally  supported  the  new 
Government.' 

This  is  the  most  charitable  account  of  his  conduct. 
It  ia  hardly,  I  think,  the  most  probiible  one.  It  most 
be  remembered,  that  at  the  time  of  the  recovery  of  the 
King,  the  crisis  had  been  surmounted ;  the  Ministry  of 
Addington  was  virtually  constituted,  and  there  was 
therefore  absolutely  no  occasion  for  any  declaration  of 
policy  from  Pitt.  No  English  statesman  had  exhibited 
during  his  long  career  a  more  austere  and  rigid  self- 
control  ;  no  statesman  was  less  swayed  by  nncalcalating 


'  Lord  ColcMster'g   Wary,  i.  Sidnwuth,    i.   33*-a37  ;     Stan- 

245;  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt.  Hi.  hope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iiL  302-313; 

892-304  ;     Maimesbwy    Corre-  LBViis'B  AdministratUmsof  Great 

ipondeM^.  iv.  32.  Britain,  pp.  210-3H. 

*  Compare  '  Pellew'B    Life   of 
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emotion,  lees  likely  to  be  betrayed  into  unguarded 
speech  or  hasty  action ;  and  though  he  had  served  the 
King  for  seventeen  years,  his  relations  to  him  had 
always  been  cold,  distant,  and  formal.  He  had  resigned 
office  with  great  reluctance,  and,  although  he  had  long 
been  disposed  to  a  liberal  Catholic  policy,  he  had 
always  shown  himself  both  less  earnest  and  less  confi- 
dent on  the  question  than  some  of  his  principal  col- 
leagues, and  most  ready  to  postpone  it  at  the  pressure 
of  difficulty.  It  was  at  all  times  the  infirmity  of  his 
nature  to  care  more  for  power  than  for  measures ;  and 
when  the  war  broke  out,  he  was  very  desirous  of  ad- 
journing difficult  internal  questions  till  its  close.  The 
moment  of  his  resignation  was  a  very  terrible  one. 
Marengo  and  Hohenlinden  had  shattered  all  immediate 
hopes  of  restraining  the  ascendency  of  Napoleon  on  the 
Continent,  Turkey,  Naples,  and  Portugal  were  the 
only  Powers  that  remained  in  alliance  with  England ; 
and  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  bad  just 
revived  the  armed  neutrality,  directed  against  her 
maritime  claims,  which  had  proved  so  formidable  in 
the  days  of  Catherine  II.  There  were  not  wanting 
statesmen  who  urged  that,  at  such  a  time,  a  strong 
hand  should  be  at  the  helm ;  that  the  resignation  had  I 
been  a  great  mistake  ;  that  Pitt  had  given,  and  could  i 
therefore  break,  no  positive  pledge  to  the  Catholics;  | 
that  the  Catholic  question  was  not  one  requiring  an 
immediate  solution.  It  was  intolerable  to  him  to 
abandon  the  power  he  had  wielded  so  skilfully  and  f 
long,  and  he  was  extremely  indisposed  to  enter,  in  the 
midst  of  the  war,  into  a  formidable  conflict  with  the 
King  and  with  the  Church,  for  the  sake  of  a  questioi 
in  which  he  felt  no  deep  interest.  The  illness  of  thi 
King  gave  him  an  unlooked-for  pretext  for  extricating 
himself  with  some  colour  of  magnanimity  from  his  diffi-  ^ 
colty,  and  by  desertang  the  Catholics  he  removed  the   I 
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greatest  obstacle  in  Ms  path.  It  is  a  memonible  fact 
that  he  took  this  momentous  step  without  having  ^ven 
Lord  Grenville,  or,  it  ia  said,  any  other  of  his  colleagues 
except  Dundas.  the  smallest  intimation  of  his  intention.' 

If  Pitt's  policy  of  adjourning  great  organic  changes 
till  the  peace,  had  been  consistently  carried  out,  the 
embarrassment  would  never  have  arisen,  for  the  Union 
would  not  have  been  carried.  The  evil  of  carrying  it, 
and  then  failing  to  carry  the  measure  which  was  its 
natural  sequel,  was  irreparable.  With  different  cir- 
cumstances the  Pitzwilliam  episode  was  reproduced. 
Once  more  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  had  been  raised 
almost  to  the  point  of  certainty,  and  then  dashed  to  the 
ground.  Once  more  assurances,  which  honourable 
statesmen  should  have  deemed  equivalent  to  a  pledge, 
had  been  given,  and  had  not  been  fulfilled.  Once  more 
the  policy  of  Clare  prevailed. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  in  this  last  episode 
the  Irish  Chancellor  bore  any  considerable  direct  part. 
His  stormy  career  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  his 
relations  with  the  English  Government  after  the  Union 
were  very  troobled.  The  assurance  which  Comwatlis 
had  been  instructed  to  convey  to  the  Catholic  leaders, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  acquiescence  in  the  Union,  had 
been  concealed  from  him  ;  and  when  he  discovered  that 
Catholic  emancipation  was  intended  to  be  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  measure  which  he  had  done  so  much 
to  carry,  his  indignation  was  unbounded,  and  he  bit- 
terly accused  Oaatlereagh  of  deception,*    Cooke,  who 

<  See  Lewta'B  AdmirailTationt  gnspeeled  at  the  time  that  it  naa 

o/  Great  Britam,  pp.  213,  214.  connected  vith   anj  project  of 

•  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  extending    the    conceflaiona    al- 

iv.  47,  fil.    '  Lord  Hobart  .  .  .  read;  miide  to  the  Irish  Catho- 

asHtired  me  that   botb   he  and  tics.    The  prcBent  Lord  Clare's 

liord  Clare  had  been  deceived  by  report  of  his   father's  views  of 

Mr.  Pitt,  and  that  he  would  have  the   whole  matter,  tallies  with 

voted  against  the  Union,  had  he  this  account  of  the  transaction.' 
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had  hitherto  been  closely  identified  with  Ms  policy, 
tried  to  pacify  him  by  a  long  and  admirable  letter.  He 
urged  that  the  concessions  already  made,  rendered  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  Catholic  emancipation  inevitable, 
and  that  it  was  most  important  that  it  should  not  be 
postponed  till  after  a  long  and  irritating  struggle ;  that 
the  introduction  into  an  Imperial  Parliament  of  a  few 
Catholic  gentlemen  could  not  possibly  endanger  the 
Constitution,  and  might  permanently  attach  to  it  three 
millions  of  subjects ;  that  the  Established  Church  waa 
amply  guaranteed  by  the  solemn  pledge  in  the  Act  of 
Union,  and  by  the  adhesion  to  its  doctrines  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  now  United  Empire.  The  Union,  he 
said,  was  likely  to  prove  '  the  greatest  possible  measure 
for  the  British  Empire,  because  it  gave  that  Empire 
power  to  satisfy  all  thp  fair  demands  of  all  its  subjects, 
without  the  slightest  danger  to  its  own  security,'  and  it 
would  be  madness  in  the  existing  state  of  Europe  to 
pronounce  an  eternal  interdict  against  concession,  based 
upon  an  irrevocable  principle,  and  excluding  all  possi' 
bility  of  hope.' 

This  letter,  however,  was  far  from  effecting  its 
object,  and  Comwallis,  who  had  for  some  time  com- 
pletely abandoned  his  first  impression  of  the  right- 
mindedness   and    moderation    of  the   Chancellor,  no* 

(Lord  Holland's  Menunri  of  the  ders)  is  worn  ont,  and  VatX  dtil 

Whig  Pariy,  i.  162.)  equality  would  produce  in  them 

'  CmHereagh  Correspondence,  e,  greater   indifference  to   their 

iv.  41-46.    This  very  interesting  respective    creeds,    and     make 

letter  cootains  another  of  those  them  safer  subjects.   I  think  the 

false  forecasts  of  the  religioas  democratic  madness  has  greatlf 

future,  of  which  we  have  had  so  spent  itself,  and   that  the  two 

many:  'I  consider  that  neither  sects  are  attached  to  the  prind- 

the   Presbyterian    nor  Oatbolifl  pies  and  forms  of  oar  Gonstita- 

sect  are  new  and  rising,  but  an-  tion,  and  merely  oppose  from  the 

cient  and  decaying  sects ;   that  oicoumstiuice  of  fa«ing  eiolnded.' 

(heir  enthaaiasm  (at  least  among  (F.  46.) 
all  the  higher  and  educated  oi- 
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looked  upon  Clare  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  in 
Ireland.  The  brutal  murder  of  one  of  Clare's  servants  in 
the  county  of  Limerick  probably  tended  to  exasperate 
his  feelings;  and  immediately  aAer  the  Union,  he  did 
his  utmost  in  the  Imperial  House  of  Lords  to  defeat 
every  eifort  of  conciliation.  In  a  speech  in  favour  of 
the  continuation  of  martial  law  in  Ireland,  he  described 
Ireland  aa  now  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  wild  and  fierce 
democracy,  with  which  civil  government  was  entirely 
unable  to  cope,  and  maintained  that  nothing  bat  long- 
continned  martial  law  could  give  security  to  the  property, 
laws,  and  religion  of  the  loyal  inhabitants,  or  prevent 
them  from  falling  under  the  dominion  of '  UDprincipled 
and  merciless  barbarians,' '  spurred  on  by  a  pure  love 
of  blood.'  Having  given  a  most  extravagantly  over- 
coloured  picture  of  the  barbarism  of  Ireland,  he  warned 
the  House,  that  it  was  an  absurd  and  a  calamitous 
thing  to  think  of  repressing  this  spirit  by  concession 
and  indulgence.  The  violence  of  his  denunciations  of 
his  countrymen,  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  apolo- 
gised for  the  use  of  torture  in  the  rebellion,  scandalised 
his  audience,  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  called  to  order 
for  introducing  into  a  discussion  a  wholly  irrelevant 
attack  on  Catholic  emancipation.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  Catholics,  he  said,  were  perfectly  indifferent 
to  it.' 

His  policy  triumphed  on  the  downfall  of  Pitt,  hot 
he  never  regained  his  old  ascendency.  He  resented  it 
bitterly,  and  soon  quarrelled  with  Hardwicke,  the  new 
Viceroy,  and  with  Abbot,  the  Chief  Secretary.  '  The 
death  of  Lord  Clare,  in  the  month  of  January  1802,' 
wrote  Abbot  in  his  journal,  '  delivered  the  Irish  and 
also  the  British  Government  from  great  trouble.     He 
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hwi  rendered  signal  service  to  his  country  in  a  crisis  of 
great  violence,  but  hia  love  of  power  and  the  resfclesa- 
ness  of  hie  temper  made  him  unfit  for  the  station  of 
Chancellor,  when  no  longer  coupled  with  the  over- 
ruling authority  which  he  had  exercised  as  Minister 
before  the  Union.' '  Hib  funeral,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  occasion  of  disgraceful  rioting,  and  of  insults 
much  like  those  which  afterwards  followed  the  hearse 
of  Lord  Cqsttereagh  in  England,  but  the  significance 
of  the  demonstration  has  been  exaggerated,  for  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  carefully  organised  outrage 
of  a  few  men.* 

Lord  Hardwicke  urged  the  Grovernment  to  appoint 
an  Irishman  to  the  vacant  post,  and  recommended 
Lord  Kilwarden,  as  combining  in  a  rare  degree  the 
requisite  gii^,  both  of  intellect  and  character ;  but  the 
Government  followed  the  advice  of  Lord  Bldon,  and 
Sir  John  Mitford,  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  since  the  resignation  of  Addington  and 
who  was  now  made  Lord  Redesdale,  became  Irish 
Chancellor.  He  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  a  very 
amiable  and  upright  man,  but  his  first  and  last  idea  on 
the  great  qaestion  of  Irish  policy  was,  that  the  main 
object  of  English  government  should  be  to  Protestantise 
Ireland.  '  The  Catholics  of  Ireland,'  he  wrote,  '  must 
have  no  more  political  power.  They  have  already  so 
much  as  to  be  formidable.'     '  Nothing,  in  my  opinion, 

'  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  i,  '  '  The  riot  and   disorder   at 

2TS,  279,321.    In  a  paper  diawit  Lord  Clare's  funeral  waa  occa- 

np  b;  tile  IriBh  OorernmeDl:  for  Eioned  b;  a  gang  of  aboat  four- 

Adduigton  in  Jao.  1802,  Clare  is  teen  persoDS  undei  orders  of  a 

Baid  to  be'hoBtile  toany  govern-  leader,  bo  that  it  does  not  tell 

ment  b;  iKird  Lieutenant.     De-  bo  ill  for  the  oharacter  of  the 

BiroDBhimaelf  tobeLoidDeputj,  Dublin  populace   (nboiD   I   am 

or  a(  the  head  ol  Lords  JuaticeB,  not.  however,  going  to  defend), 

and  for  Mr.  Oooke  to  be  Seore-  as    I    had    at   fiist    imagined.' 

tar;  of  State  under  him.'     (Ibid.  (Lord  Hardwioka  to  Abbot,  Feb 

p.  367.)  Si,  1803.    folchetter  M88-) 
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can  be  more  despicable  tb&n  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  nothing  more 
abominable  than  the  conduct  of  their  priests.  The 
canting  hypocrisy  of  Dr.  Troy  ...  is,  to  me,  disgust- 
ing. ...  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  yon  cannot 
safely  grant  anything ;  that  you  must  raise  the  Pro- 
testant, not  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  To  make 
them  [the  priests]  your  Mends,  is  impossible.  The 
college  of  Maynoodi  vomitu  out  priests  ten  times  worse 
than  ever  came  from  the  Spanish  colleges.  I  would 
withhold  all  supply  to  that  establishment,  and  were  I 
Minister,  would  abolish  it.'  'The  general  protligacy 
of  this  country,  derived  partly  from  the  corruption  of 
their  Parliament,  and  partly  from  the  corruptions  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  less  reformed  here  than 
in  any  Catholic  country  in  Europe,  is  astonishing  to  an 
Englishman.'  Ireland,  he  thought,  should  be  governed 
for  some  years  as  despotically  as  France,  but  in  a  more 
honest  spirit,  and  with  a  real  desire  to  put  down  the 
inveterate  jobbing  of  the  country,  and  this  could  never 
be  achieved  unless  all  the  chief  posts  of  influence  and 
power  were  filled  by  Englishmen.  The  legislative 
Union  was  still  but  a  '  rope  of  sand,'  and  much  more 
w&B  needed  to  consolidate  it.  Looking  back  to  all  the 
tangled  and  inconsistent  negotiations  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  during 
the  Union  struggle,  he  owned  himself  utterly  unable 
to  explain  the  conduct  of  the  English  Ministers,  '  with- 
out supposing  that  men  of  great  talents,  of  great  ex- 
perience, of  gi'eat  political  knowledge,  acted  without 
reflection,  or  without  integrity,  or  from  mere  caprice, 
or  that  they  were  deceiving,  and  endeavouring  to  over- 
reach each  other,  some  meaning  one  thing,  some  the 
direct  contrary.'  • 
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The  opiniona  of  Lord  Redesdale  were  well  known ; 
he  himself  bronght  them  into  fall  relief,  in  a  very  in- 
judiciona  coireBpondence  with  Iiord  Fingall,  and  he 
remained  Chancellor  during  the  short  ministry  of  Pitt 
that  followed.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  governed  in  the 
same  spirit,  though  with  more  discretion  of  language. 
'  Lord  Hardwicke's,'  it  waa  boasted,  '  is  the  only  Ad- 
ministration that  baa  never  given  the  beads  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  an  invitation  to  the  Castle ;  be  in  no 
way  recognisea  them  further  than  the  law  admits  them 
to  be  priests.'  ^  This  was  the  end  of  all  the  confidential 
intercourse  that  had  taken  place  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  bishops  before  the  Union;  of  all  the 
hopes  that  had  been  held  out ;  of  all  the  services  the 
bishops  had  rendered  in  carrying  the  Union.  Pitt,  at 
last  tired  of  opposition,  joined  with  the  different 
sections  hostile  to  the  ministry,  and  drove  Addington 
from  power  in  the  spring  of  1804,  though  he  waa 
obliged  soon  after  to  admit  him  to  his  own  ministry ; 
but  the  Catholics  gained  nothing  by  the  change,  and 
the  question  which,  in  1800,  seemed  almost  won,  was 
adjourned  to  a  distant  future. 

These  things  did  not  produce  in  Ireland  any  im- 
mediate convulsion,  and  in  the  strange  and  paradoxical 
history  of  Irish  public  opinion,  the  Addington  Ministry 
can  hardly  be  counted  even  unpopular.  Lord  Redeadale, 
indeed,  said  that  the  country  for  some  time  could  only 
be  held  as  a  garrisoned  country ;  that  the  Jacobin 
spirit,  though  seldom  openly  displayed,  was  still  preva- 
lent, and  that  it  was  moat  manifestly  increasing  in  the 
Catholic  population.'  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  a  paper 
drawn  up  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1801,  expressed 


'  See  a  letter  of  Lady  Hard-      i.  441.) 
«ioke.  {Lord  Colchester'i  Diary,  ■  Ibid.  pp.  407, 403. 
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his  fear  lest '  tlie  aversion  to  the  Union  which  obtained 
very  strongly  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  atiil  con- 
tiunes  unabated,'  might  '  be  unhappily  confirmed,  to 
tte  incalculable  injury  of  the  Empire ; ' '  but  when,  in 
the  June  of  1802,  a  general  election  at  last  took  plaCe, 
no  such  aversion  was  displayed.  The  Baying  of  Lord 
Clare,  that  the  Irish  are  '  a  people  easily  roused  and 
easily  appeased,'  was  never  more  clearly  verified. 
Though  this  was  the  first  occasion  since  the  Union, 
in  which  the  constdtuenciea  had  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  their  repre- 
sentatives on  that  great  question,  the  Union  appears 
to  have  borne  no  part  whatever  in  the  election,  and  it 
is  stated  that  not  a  single  member  who  had  voted  tor 
it  was  for  that  reason  displaced,'  In  Ireland,  even 
more  than  in  most  countries,  good  adnunietration  is 
more  important  tlian  good  politics,  and  the  mild, 
tolerant,  and  honest  administration  of  Lord  Hardwicke, 
gave  him  considerable  popularity.  Under  Comwallis 
orders  had  been  given  for  rebuilding  and  repairing,  at 
G-ovemment  expense,  the  Catholic  chapels  which  had 
been  burnt  or  wrecked  after  the  rebellion,  and  this 
meaenre  was  steadily  carried  on,'  while  persistent  and 


'  Lord  CoUheiter'a  Diary,  i,  returned   e^''"a™8'>   'to    had 

913.  ahovn  great  zeat  in  accomplisli- 

■  '  Tha   e*''*''^'  election   was  ing    this    momeiitonB    mrange- 

ecucely  auQicieDt   to  rufSe  the  ment,  and  onlj  in  one  instance 

calinintowhich,afterthB Union,  (the  countj  of  Dublin),  did  any 

the  commations  of  Ireland  had  candidate  deem  his  oppositioe  to 

suhaided    .    .    ■   Not    a    single  the  Union  a  sufficient  claim  for 

member   of    the   Iriah    Parlia-  popular  lavonr,  to  allude  to  it  in 

ment  who  aapported  the  Union  addreBsing  the  constituent  bodj.' 

was  displaced  in  conseqnence  of  (Annual  Register,  1802,  p,  194.) 

the   displeasure   of  his    const!-  According    to    this    authorit;, 

luents  :  in  no  instance  nas  this  twent;-Gve  new  Irish  members 

support  upbraided  to  anj  candi-  were  elected,     (P.  436.) 

date  i  some  oE  the  most  eiten-  *  Dr,  Tro;  to  Marsden,  Sept. 

Mve   and   independent  oountiea  37,  ISOO,  I,S.P.O. ;   Colcheater'a 

VOL.  V.  H  H 
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succeasfal  bSotIb  were  made,  especially  by  the  Cbaa- 
cellor,  to  put  an  end  to  jobbing  and  corruption. 

The  short  rebellion  of  Emmet,  in  1803,  was  merely 
the  last  wave  of  tbe  United  Irish  movement,  and  it 
was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Union  and  with  the 
recent  disappointment  of  the  Catholics.  It  was  sup- 
pressed without  difficulty  and  without  any  acts  of 
military  outrage,  and  it  at  least  furnished  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  gratifying  proof  that  the  Union  had  not 
broken  the  spring  of  loyalty  in  Dublin,  for  the  number 
of  yeomen  who  enlisted  there,  was  even  greater  than 
in  1798.^  Grattan  had  refused  to  enter  the  Impeiial 
Parliament  at  the  election  of  1802,  bub  he  watched  the 
signs  of  the  time  with  an  experienced  eye,  and  the 
judgment  which  this  great  champion  of  the  Catholic 
claims  formed  of  Lord  H&rdwicke's  Administration,  is 
very  remarkable.  He  wrote  to  Fox  that,  without  a 
radical  change  of  system,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
plant  in  Ireland  permanent,  unfeigned  loyalty;  that 
the  Union  had  not  been  carried,  for  although  a  loyal 
Parliament  bad  been  destroyed, '  equality  of  conditions, 
civil  or  religious,  had  not  even  commenced ; '  but  he 
added,  '  without  any  alteration  in  the  legal  condition 
of  this  country,  and  merely  by  a  temperate  exercise  of 
the  existing  laws,  the  present  chief  governor  of  Ireland 
has  more  advanced  tbe  strength  of  Government  and 
its  credit,  than  could  have  been  well  conceived,'  and 
'  &om  the  manner  in  which  this  last  rebellion  was  put 
down,  I  incline  to  think  that  if  Lord  Hardwicke  had 
been  Viceroy,  and  Lord  Redesdale  Chancellor,  in  '98, 
the  former  rebellion  would  have  never  existed.'  * 

Diary,  i.  291 ;  Ireland,  Histori-  t.  242),  and  it  is  coiroboraW  by 

cal    and   SlatisUcal,   bj  Q.   h.  A1«iiuider  Enoi.     {Semains,  iv. 

Sm^b,  iii.  403.  1S6.) 

■  This  is  stated  by  Grattan  in  '  Graittan's  Life,  v.  242, 243, 
a  letter  to  Fox  (Grattsn'a  Life, 
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Bat  from  this  time  the  CathoUc  qaeetion  passed 
completely  beyond  the  control  of  the  Government.  In 
Ireland  the  ntter  failure  of  the  gentry  and  the  bishops 
to  procare  emancipation  by  negotiations  with  the 
Government,  speedily  threw  the  energetic  elements  of 
the  Catholic  body  and  the  lower  priesthood  into  a  course 
of  agitation  which  altered  the  whole  complexion  of  the 
qaestion,  and  enormously  increased  its  difficulty  and 
its  danger.'  In  1799  the  Catholic  bishops  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  Tally  accepted  the  proposal  of  giving  a  veto 
on  episcopal  appointments  to  the  Government,  and  not 
only  Pitt,  but  also  Grattan,  had  strongly  maintained 
that  emancipation  could  only  be  safely  carried,  if  it 
were  accompanied  by  such  restrictions  on  ecclesiastical 
appointments  and  on  intercourse  with  the  Holy  See, 
as  existed  in  all  Protestant  and  in  all  Catholic  countries 
throughout  Enrope.'  In  opposition  to  Grattan,  to  the 
Catholic  gentry,  to  the  English  Catholics,  and  even  (o 
a  rescript  from  Rome,  O'Connell  induced  the  great  body 
of  the  Irish  Catholics,  both  lay  and  clerical,  to  repudiate 
all  BDch  restrictions,  and  to  commit  themselves  to  an 
agitation  for  unqualified  emancipation.  The  panic  and 
division  created  by  this  ^tation  in  Ireland,  and  the 
strong  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  Toryism  that  overspread 
England  after  the  death  of  Pitt,  combined  to  throw 


■  Magan,  as  early  aa  Feb.  8,  in  the  coanttj.  Be  asBtiied,  U 
1801,  describes  (he  beginning  ot  any  arrangement  ia  ever  likely  Co 
Ibis  movement.  '  Every  art  ia  take  place,  it  would  be  prndent 
nov  used  to  inflaence  the  Catho-  to  let  it  be  bnovn  through  some 
lie  mind.  It  is  said,  nothing  ia  ohannel  or  other.'  (I.8.P.O.)  On 
to  be  done  for  them.  It  is  said  the  dinner  referred  to,  see  Cas- 
io the  inlerior  clergy,  they  have  tkreagh  Correspondence,  iv.  24. 
been  deceived  by  theii  bishops,  '  See  Grattnn's  remarkable 
particularly  since  a  late  party  ol  ipeech  on  the  Catholic  question 
that  description  dined  with  hia  in  ISIO,  and  also  Pagan's  Li/eo/ 
Excellency,  which  has  received  O'Connfll,  i.  71.  Man;  par- 
tbe  ntmoat  publioity.  It  haa  ticalars  on  this  subject  will  be 
reached  the  moat  remote  village  tound  ia  Sir  J.  Hippisley'a  Tracts. 
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back  the  queBtion.  In  1800  the  conscientious  objec- 
tions of  the  King  seemed  to  form  the  only  serions 
obstacle  to  Catholic  emancipation.  The  establishmeDt 
of  the  Regency  in  1812  removed  that  obstacle,  but  the 
Catholic  hopes  appeared  as  far  aa  ever  from  their  at- 
tainment. The  later  phases  of  this  melaucboly  history 
do  not  ^1  within  my  present  task.  It  is  sufficieut  to 
say,  that  when  Catholic  emancipation  was  at  last 
granted  in  18!i9,  it  was  granted  in  the  manner  which, 
beyond  all  others,  was  likely  to  produce  most  evil,  and 
to  do  least  good.  It  was  the  result  of  an  E^tatioo 
which,  having  fatally  impaired  the  influence  of  property, 
loyalty,  and  respectability  in  Catholic  Ireland,  had 
brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  civil  war,  and  it 
was  carried  avowedly  through  fear  of  that  catastrophe, 
and  by  a  ministry  which  was,  on  principle,  strongly 
opposed  to  it. 

Pitt,  as  we  have  seen,  intended  that  the  Union 
should  be  followed  by  three  great  measures — the  ad- 
mission of  Catholics  into  Parliament,  the  endowment 
of  their  priesthood  under  conditions  that  gave  a  gua- 
rantee for  their  loyalty,  and  the  commutation  of  tithes. 
Each  measure,  if  wisely  and  promptly  carried,  would 
have  had  a  great  pacifying  influence,  and  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  each  measure  would  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  combination  with  the  others. 

The  first  measure  had  been  abandoned,  but,  of  the 
three,  it  wa.s  probably,  in  reality,  the  least  important, 
and  there  was  no  insuperable  reason  why  the  other  two 
should  not  have  been  pressed.  The  King,  it  is  true, 
had  very  lately  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  priests,  but  be  had  not  placed  his  opposition 
on  the  same  high  and  conscientious  grounds  as  his 
opposition  to  emancipation,'  and  Lord  Grenville,  who 
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waa  far  more  earoeBt  on  the  Catholic  question  than 
Pitt,  strongly  maintained  that  the  payment  of  the 
priests  was  a  measure  which  might  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  carried.'  The  Government  had  offered  endowment 
on  certain  conditioaa  to  the  bishop  in  1799,  and  the 
offer  and  the  conditions  had  been  accepted,  and  a  report 
of  the  position  of  the  different  orders  of  priesthood  in 
Ireland  had  been  drawn  np,  which  clearly  showed  how 
sorely  it  waa  needed.*  The  supreme  importance,  both 
moral  and  politicf^,  of  raising  the  status  and  respect- 
ability of  this  class  of  men,  of  attaching  them  to  the 
Government,  and  of  making  them,  in  some  degree,  in- 
dependent of  their  flocks,  was  snfficiently  obvious,  and 
has  been  abundantly  recognised  by  a  long  series  of  the 
most  eminent  statesmen.  In  an  intensely  Catholic 
nation,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  middle  class,  and 
where  the  gentry  are  thinly  scattered,  and  chiefly 
Protestant,  the  position  of  the  priesthood  was  certwn 
to  be  peculiarly  important,  and  the  dangers  to  be  feared 
from  a  bud  priesthood  were  peculiarly  great.  Indi- 
vidnals  often  act  contrary  to  their  interests,  but  lai^e 
classes  of  men  can  seldom  or  never  be  counted  on  to  do 
so  ;  and  in  Ireland,  neither  interest  nor  sentiment  waa 
likely  to  attach  the  Catholic  clergy  to  the  side  of  the 
law.    Drawn  from  a  snperstitious  and  disloyal  peasantry, 

the    HoDBe    of  Lords  in  1846,  '  Caatlereagh  CotrapondetKe, 

Boid  (I   know  not  on  what  a.a-  iv.  89. 

tbority),  that   Qeorge  III., 'op-  *  Acoordiag  to  thU  r«»ort,  the 

posed  as  he  was   to   the    con-  average  income  of  Irigfi  parish 

cession  of  the  Catholic  ol^ms,  piteatswaBthenaboDt6S[.a;ear, 

was  favourable  to   the   endow-  eiolaeive  of  the  expense  of  keep- 

ment   of    the   Oatholic    clerg;.'  ing  a,  oarate.    The  oaratea   in 

(Pari.    Debates,    3rd  Beries,  p.  moat  places  lived  with  the  pariah 

1181.)    It  does  not  appear  that  prieats,   who   gave   them   their 

the  King  had  objected  either  to  diet  and  lodging,  anpport  tor  one 

the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  oi  horse,  and  an  allowance  of  101. 

to   the  payment  of   the  Scotch  in  money.    {Caatlereagh  Carre- 

priests.  ^ondence,  iv.  89.) 
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imbned  with  their  prejudices,  educated  on  a  separate 
system,  which  excluded  them  from  &11  contact,  botb 
with  the  higher  education  of  their  own  country  and 
with  the  conservative  spirit  of  continental  Catholicasin, 
they  have  usually  found  themselves  wholly  dependent 
for  al!  temporal  advantages — for  popularity,  for  in- 
fluence, and  for  income — upon  the  favour  of  ignorant, 
lawlees,  and  often  seditions  congregations.  Such  & 
clei^,  if  they  remained  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
Government  of  the  coantry,  were  not  likely  to  prove  aa 
influence  for  good,  and  if,  aa  is  undoubtedly  true,  tlie 
Catholic  Church  has,  in  some  most  important  respects, 
conspicnoDsly  failed  as  a  moral  educator  of  the  Irish 
people,  this  failure  is  to  be  largely  ascribed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  its  priesthood. 

The  moment  was  peculiarly  favourable  fOT  reforming 
this  great  evil.  The  bishops,  though  they  could  hardly 
press  the  claims  of  the  clergy,  after  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  the  laity,  were  still  ready  to  accept  en- 
dowment with  gratitude ; '  the  clei^  had  not  yet  been 
transformed  by  agitation  into  political  leaders,  and  the 
poor  would  have  welcomed  with  delight  any  measure 
which  freed  them  from  some  raoet  burdensome  dues, 
Addington  appears  to  have  been  fully  convinced  of  the 
policy  of  the  measure,  but  Pitt,  having  once  moved  the 
Catholic  question  out  of  his  way,  would  take  no  steps 
in  its  favour,  and  without  his  powerful  assistance,  it 
would  have  been  hopeless  to  attempt  to  carry  it.  The 
golden  opportunity  was  lost,  and  the  whole  l^^er  history 
of  Ireland  bears  witness  to  the  calamity. 

Lord  Comwallis,  at  this  time,  wrote  the  following 
characteristic  and  pathetic  lines  to  Marsden,  who  had 
aided  him  so  powerfully  in  carrying  the  Union.     *  Be- 
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fore  I  left  LoDdoD,  I  spoke  several  times  to  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  on  the  subject  of  a  provision  for  the  Cathoiic 
clergy,  and  told  bim  that,  from  an  iutervien  which  I 
had  with  Dr.  Moylan,  I  found  that  they  were  now 
willing  to  accept  of  it.  He  seemed  to  be  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  especially  as 
the  Regium  Donum  to  the  Presbyterian  mimaters  was 
to  be  increased,  and  assured  me  that  he  would  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  representing  it  to  his  Majesty.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  A.'s  sincerity,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  the  August  Personage  whom  I  have  mentioned,  is 
too  much  elated  by  having  obtained  his  own  emancipa- 
tion, to  be  in  a  hamour  to  attend  much  bo  any  un- 
pleasant Buggesrions  from  his  purest  confidential 
servants.  If  this  point,  at  least,  is  not  carried,  no 
hope  can  be  entertained  of  any  permanent  tranquillity 
in  Ireland,  and  we,  who  so  strenuously  endeavoured  to 
render  that  island  the  great  support  and  bulwark  of 
the  British  Empire,  shall  have  the  mortification  to  feel 
that  we  laboured  in  vain.' ' 


'  Gomwatlia  to  M&raden.  July 
19,1802.  (I.S.P.O.)  ItappeaiB 
from  Lord  Colchester's  diary 
tbat  the  Irish  Qovenunent,  or  at 
least  the  Chief  Secretary,  Abbot, 
opposed  the  plan.  One  of  the 
reasons  given  has  a  melacolioly 
BiguifioKDce.  '  It  wonld  form  a 
Ittsling  and  inevooable  bar  to  tbe 
long-establiehed  policy  of  gradu- 
allj  Piotestantising  the  ooimtry, 
and  wearing  out  tbe  Bttachment 
to  tbe  Catholic  religion.'  (F.356.) 
The  qneatioii,  however,  was  for 
some  time  under  deliberation. 
In  September,  ComwalliB  wrote: 
'  Tbe  Qovernment  here  wilt,  no 
donbt,  have  finnness  enough  to 
insist,  in  a  certain  quarts,  on 


a  provision  tor  the  Catholic 
eletgy.  Addington  Beemad  de' 
termined  to  go  through  with  the 
measare  when  I  last  saw  bim, 
and  I  hope  be  will  not  Qinoh. 
(Comwallta  to  Maraden,  Sept.  2, 
1602, 1.SJ'.O.)  A  little  later  he 
wrote :  '  It  would  have  been 
better  it  a  provision  for  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  oauld  bave  been 
obtained  when  we  were  threat- 
ened with  DO  immediate  danger, 
but  if  we  are  again  forced  to 
enter  the  lists  against  the  great 
power  of  France,  without  any 
ally  to  aasiat  qb,  I  trust  we  shall 
see  tbe  neooBBity  of  making  onr- 
Belves  as  strong  aa  posable  at 
home.'     (Ibid.  Nov.  16, 1802.) 


cGoogk 
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The  proposed  commutation  of  titbes  was  abandoned 
in  the  same  manner,  and  for  tbe  same  reasooB.  Year 
after  year  the  English  Government  had  been  told,  not 
only  by  Grattan,  but  also  by  tbe  chief  members  of  the 
Irish  Administration,  that  the  existing  tithe  system 
was  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  sources  of  Irish  anarchy 
and  crime,  and  that  a  wise  and  just  system  of  commu- 
tation was  a  matter  of  supreme  importance.  Lord 
Loughborough,  who  chiefly  defeated  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, had  himself  drawn  up  a  Titbe  Commutation  Bill. 
Tjord  Redesdale,  who  represented  tbe  most  exaggerated 
form  of  anti-CatboIic  Toryism,  had  declared  that  such 
a  measure  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  without 
it,  the  country  would  never  be  sufficiently  quiet  for  the 
general  residence  of  a  Protestant  clergy.'  But  nothing 
was  done,  and  Ireland  was  left  for  a  whole  generation 
seething  in  all  the  anarchy  arising  from  this  most  pro- 
lific source.  The  agitation  at  last  culminated  in  ft 
great  organised  -conspiracy  against  the  payment  of 
tithes,  accompanied  and  supported,  like  all  such  con- 
spiracies in  Ireland,  by  a  long  and  ghastly  train  of 
murder  and  outrage.  The  fatal  precedent  was  set,  of 
a  successful  and  violent  revolt  against  contracts  and 
debts.  The  Protestant  clei^,  who  were  for  tbe  moat 
part  perfectly  innocent  in  the  matter,  and  who  formed 
perhaps  the  most  healthy,  and  certainly  the  most  blame- 
less section  of  Irish  life,  were  over  large  districts 
reduced  to  the  deepest  poverty,  and  a  vast  step  was 
taken  towai-ds  the  permanent  demoralisation  of  Ireland. 
At  last,  after  some  abortive  measures,  the  two  great 
English  parties  concurred  in  the  outlines  of  a  scheme 
of  commutation,  and  in  1835  the  Government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  introduced  bis  Tithe  Bill,  commuting 
tithes  into  a  rent  charge  to  be  paid  by  the  landlords 


'  Coklxster'a  Diary,  i.  410, 
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with  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent.  The  general  principle 
had  already  been  adopted  by  die  Whig  Opposition  in 
the  preceding  year,  but  they  perceived  that,  by  bring- 
ing forward  an  amendment  uniting  Peel's  Bill  with 
the  wholly  difierent  question  of  the  appropriation  of 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  to  secular 
purposes,  they  could  defeat  the  Government,  and  them- 
selves climb  into  power.  With  the  support,  and  in  a 
large  degree  under  the  influence  of  O'Gonnell,  they 
took  this  course ;  but  they  soon  found  tJiat,  though  the 
House  of  Lords  was  ready  to  carry  the  tithe  composi- 
tion, it  was  inexorably  hostile  to  the  appropriation 
clause,  and,  at  last,  having  cursed  Ireland  witti  three 
more  years  of  tithe  agitation,  the  Whig  Ministry 
carried  in  1838  the  very  Bill  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  been  driven  out  of  office  for  proposing. 

It  was  a  tardy  measure,  discreditably  carried,  but 
it  proved  of  inestimable  benefit  to  Ireland,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  very  few  instances  of  perfectly  successful 
legislation  on  Irish  affairs.  It  could  not,  however, 
efface  the  evil  traces  of  the  preceding  thirty-eight  years 
of  anarchy  and  outrage,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
flect with  bitterness,  how  different  might  have  been  the 
course  of  Irish  history  if  even  this  one  boon  had  ac- 
companied or  immediately  followed  the  Union. 

The  reader  who  considers  all  this,  may  justly  con- 
clude that  the  continued  disaffection  of  Ireland  was 
mach  less  due  to  the  Union,  or  to  the  means  by  which 
the  Union  was  carried,  than  to  the  shipwreck  of  the 
great  measures  of  conciliation  which  ought  to  have 
accompanied  it,  and  which  were  intended  to  be  its 
immediate  consequence.  The  policy  which  Pitt  pro- 
posed to  himself  was  a  noble  and  »  comprehensive, 
though  a  sufficiently  obvious  one ;  but  when  the  time 
came  to  carry  it  into  execution,  he  appears  to  me  to 
have   shown  himself  lamentably  deficient  both  in  the 
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sagacity  and  in  tlie  determination  of  a  great  statesman. 
Nor  is  it,  I  think,  possible  to  acquit  him  of  grave  moral 
blame.  However  culpable  was  ^e  manner  in  which  he 
forced  through  the  Union,  there  can  at  least  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  his  motives  were  then  purely 
patriotic ;  that  he  sought  only  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  vital  interest  of  the  Empire,  and  not  any  personal 
or  party  object.  Ttere  was  here  no  question  of  winning 
votes,  or  turning  a  minority  into  a  majority,  or  con- 
solidating a  party,  or  maintaining  an  individual  ascen- 
dency. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  alloy  of 
personal  ambition  was  equally  absent,  when  he  cast 
aside  so  lightly  the  three  great  Catholic  measures  on 
which  the  peace  of  Ireland  and  the  success  of  the 
Union  mainly  depended.  It  is  indeed  probable  that 
he  disguised  from  himself  the  presence  of  such  motives, 
and  that  they  were  in  truth  largely  blended  with  public 
considerations.  The  difficulties  of  hia  position  were 
very  great — the  strain  of  a  gigantic  and  disastrous  war; 
an  obstinate  and  half-mad  King ;  a  hostile  Church ;  a 
divided  Cabinet.  He  may  easily  have  persuaded  him- 
self, that  it  was  a  great  public  interest  that  he  should 
continue  at  the  helm  while  the  storm  was  at  its  height, 
and  that  he  would  be  able  in  a  near  future  to  accomplish 
his  designs.  His  genius  was  far  more  incontestable  in 
peace  than  in  war,  and  according  to  all  the  precedents 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  war  which  had  lasted  seven 
years  could  not  be  far  from  its  end.  When  the  Union 
was  carried,  Pitt  was  only  forty-one — twenty-one  years 
younger  than  the  Sovereign  whose  resistance  was  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  his  path.  His  constitution,  it  ia 
true,  was  much  broken,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  still 
looked  forward  to  another  long  pacific  ministry,  and  if 
he  had  obtained  it,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  would 
have  left  the  great  group  of  Irish  questions  unsolved. 
But  if  this  was  his  hope,  it  wae  doomed  to  bitter 
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disappointment.  The  war  had  still  fourteen  years  to 
run,  and  his  own  life  was  drawing  fast  to  its  early 
close.  He  regained  office  in  1804,  but  he  never  re- 
gained power,  and  his  last  miserably  feeble,  struggling 
and  divided  ministry  was  wholly  nnfit  to  undertake 
the  settlement  of  these  great  questions.  In  a  speech 
in  March  1805,  he  spoke  in  language  which  was  not 
without  its  pathos,  of  his  abiding  conviction  that  in 
an  United  Parliament  conceeaions,  under  proper  guards 
and  securities,  might  be  granted  to  the  Catholics  which 
would  bring  with  them  no  danger  and  immense  benefit 
to  the  Empire ;  he  said  that  if  his  wish  could  carry 
them,  he  saw  no  rational  objection;  and  Canning  after- 
wards declared  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  Pitt's 
opinions  on  that  subject  were  to  the  very  last  un- 
changed.' But  both  in  England  and  Ireland  the  aus- 
picious moment  had  passed,  and  moral  and  political 
influences  were  rising,  which  immensely  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  a  wise  and  peaceful  solution. 

It  would  have  been  far  wiser  to  have  deferred  the 
Union  question  till  the  war  had  terminated,  and  till 
the  English  Ministers  bad  arrived  at  a  well-grounded 
certainty  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  carry  the 
measures  that  could  alone  have  made  it  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  the  nation.  Another  evil  which  re- 
sulted from  carrying  the  Union  in  time  of  war,  was 
that  its  financial  arrangements  completely  broke  down. 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  extremely  compli- 
cated and  difficult  questions,  that  have  been  raised, 
relating  to  those  arrangements  between  the  two  coun- 

'  See  Canning's  speech,  Haroh  hope.'    He  oould  fix  no  time, 

6,  1337,  Fori.  D<b.  3nd  seriea,  '  though   he  c&ndidly  expressed 

xvi.  1006.    Lord  Fingall  had  an  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  good 

interview  witli  Pitt  about    the  policy  ot  the  measare.'    (Lord 

Catholio  petition  in  1805.    Pitt,  Fingall  to  Manden,  Hax^  10, 

he  says, 'thonglieitremely  polite,  1806,  LS. P.O.) 
gave   ns  not   the  most  £slant 
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tries  in  the  years  that  followed  the  Union,'  They 
belong  to  the  historian  of  a  later  period  of  Irish 
history,  and  they  deserve  his  most  careful  attention. 
Pitt  and  Castlereagh,  aa  we  have  seen,  had  fixed  two- 
seventeenths  as  the  proportion  of  Ireland's  contri.bution 
to  the  general  expenditure  of  the  Empire ;  and  if  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  had  been  a  permanent  one,  it  ifl 
possible  that  this  proportion  might  not  have  been 
excessive.  But  the  best  Irish  financiers  bad  almost 
with  one  voice  predicted  that  it  would  prove  so;  and 
with  the  vast  expenditure  that  accompanied  the  last 
stages  of  the  long  French  war,  their  prediction  was 
speedily  verified.  It  was  at  once  seen  that  Ireland 
was  totally  incapable  of  meeting  her  obligation,  and 
the  prospect  wlucb  Castlereagh  bod  held  out  of  dimi- 
nished expenditure,  soon  vanished  like  a  mirage.  It 
is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that  it  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  best  authorities  impossible  to  state 
with  complete  accuracy  the  net  liabilities  of  the  two 
countries,  either  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  or  at  the 
time  of  amalgamation  of  the  Exchequers  in  1817.* 
According  to  the  figures,  however,  which  were  laid 
before  Parliament  in  1815,  the  separate  funded  debt 
of  Ireland  in  1801  was  26,841,219i.,  while  that  of 
Great  Britain  was  420,305,944!,  But  every  year  after 
the  Union,  and  in  spite  of  an  inimense  increase  of  the 
revenue  raised  in  Ireland  by  taxation,'  the  Irish  debt 


■  The  moal  important  facta  ol  the  Exchequer,  in  a  paper  on 
[elating  to  them  will  be  found  in  the  relative  Bbititf  of  Great 
the  Parliomeutarj  Beports,  On  Britain  and  Ireland  to  oontrtbute 
the  Taxation  o/  Ireland,  in  IS64  to  the  taxation  ot  the  United 
and  1865.  Kingdom,  Report  of  1866,  Ap- 

■  Beport  on  the  Taxation  of  peodii9.  See  also  the  Report  of 
Ireland,  ItJ65,  p.  vii.  the  Commissioneia.    It  appeaia 

■  Some  remarbable  loots  on  fiom  these  documente,  that '  the 
this  Bubjeot  were  collected  by  permanent  taxation  of  Great 
Mr.  Chisholm,  the  Chief  Olerk  Britain  iooreased  bom  1601  to 
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increased  with  a  rapidity  vastly  greater  than  in  the 
period  before  the  Union,  vastly  greater  in  proportion 
than  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  1817  the  separate 
funded  debt  of  Ireland  had  increased  to  86,838,9381., 
while  that  of  England  had  only  risen  to  682,531 ,933i., 
and  the  proportion  between  the  two,  which  at  the 
Union  was  about  1  to  I5'5,  had  become  in  1816  about 
1  to  7'8.  The  unfunded  debt  of  Ireland  in  the  same 
period  rose  from  l,699,938i.  to  5,304,615i.  and  that  of 
Great  Britain  from  26,080,100Z.  to  44,650,300Z.»  The 
Act  of  Union  had  provided  that  if  the  debts  of  the  two 
countries  ever  bore  to  each  other  the  same  ratio  as  their 
contribution B,  they  might  be  amalgamated;  and  in 
1817,  this  time  had  more  than  come,  the  prediction  of 
the  anti-Unionists  was  verified,  and  the  debts  of  the 
two  countries  were  consolidated. 

It  must,  however,  be  added,  that  this  consolidation 
did  not  for  a  long  period  lead  to  an  equality  of  taxation. 
The  poverty  of  Ireland  made  this  impossible.  Irish 
taxation  in  the  years   that   followed   the  Union  was 


1811  in  the  proportion  of  18|  to  Ireland,  ISM,  pp.  Il,  lii.  The 
10,  and  the  whole  revenue,  in-  culoulationa  of  Mr.  FinUison 
alnding  nor  tsiea,  as  21^  to  10  ;  give  diHerenl  GgureB.  His  sum. 
while  tiie  revenue  of  Ireland  had,  mar;  ib  that  '  the  value  of  the 
in  the  same  time,  increased  in  whole  debt  of  Great  Britain 
the  proportion  of  23  to  10'  (p.  (fundedandunfuuded)atthetime 
vi)i  that  'the  net  revenue  of  ol  the  Union  was  329,868,6861.. 
Ireland  derived  Ironi  taxation,  and  the  value  of  the  whole  debt 
upon  an  average  of  the  last  five  o(  Ireland,  23,198,8101.,  and  the 
years,  ending  in  1816,  was  more  proportion  as  28-4  to  2 ;  and 
than  doubled  as  compared  irilh  that  the  value  of  the  whole  debt 
the  net  revenue  in  1800 ; '  and  of  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of 
that  in  1816,  the  net  revenue  the  amalgamation  of  the  Ex- 
raised  in  Ireland  by  taxation  ex-  chequers  was  546,299,0312.,  the 
ceeded  that  ol  1800  by  no  less  value  of  the  whole  debt  of  Ire- 
thanl28peroent.  (Pp.  140, 141.)  land 86,992,9311. and  the  piopor- 
See,  too,  the  Beport  ol  1861,  p.  tion  as  126  to  2.  (Report  of  the 
272.  Committee  on  Irish  TaxatUm, 
'  fleport  of  Ike  Taxatwn  of  186S,  p.  viii.) 
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chietly  indirect,  and  the  small  produce  of  tlie  dnties 
that  were  imposed,  clearly  showed  the  real  poverty  of 
the  couDtry.'  Long  after  the  consolidatioii  of  the 
Exchequers,  Great  Britain  bore  the  burden  of  many 
important  taxes  which  were  not  extended  to  Ireland, 
and  even  now  Ireland  enjc^  eome  exemptions.  It  was 
not  %Dtil  1842  that  Sir  B.  Peel  made  some  serious 
efforts  to  equalise  the  taxation.  He  abstained,  indeed, 
from  imposing  on  Ireland  the  income  tax,  which  he 
then  imposed  on  Great  Britain,  but  he  added  one  shil- 
ling in  the  gallon  to  the  duty  on  Irish  spirits,  and  he 
equalised  the  stamp  duties  in  the  two  countries.  The 
policy  was  not  altogether  successful.  The  additional 
duty  on  spirits  was  repealed  in  1 843 ;  the  additional 
revenue  derived  from  the  stamps  was  lost  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  stamp  duties  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  But  the  project  of  equalising  taxation  was 
soon  carried  out  with  far  greater  severity  and  success 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  in  1853  extended  the  income 
tax  to  Ireland,  which  was  then  just  rising  ont  of  the 
deep  depression  of  the  famine ;  and  another  great  step 
was  taken  in  1858,  by  the  assimilation  of  the  duties  on 
English  and  Irish  spirits.  By  these  successive  measures 
the  equalisation  of  taxation  was  nearly  effected.     In 

>  Id  a  speech  on  Maj  2,  1853,  Wbat  was  the  resalt  7     In  tlie 

dnring  the  debate  aboat  ^e  in-  ;ear  1831,  when  tbat  amount, 

oome  tax,  Lord  J.  Buasell  stated,  less    than    400,0001. -tor    taxes 

OQ  the  authoritjr  of  Lord  S;den-  alterwatdE   repealed,    ought   to 

ham, '  tbat  !□  Uie  year  1B07  the  have   been  paid   into    the    Ex- 

revenuB  ot  Ireland  amounted  to  chequer,  the   whole  revenae  ot 

4,BT8,00Of.    Between  that   fear  Ireland      unonnCed      onlj     to 

and  the  conclasion  of  the  war,  3,844,0002.,  being  634,0002.  less 

taxes  were  suocessivelj  imposed  than  in  1807.    This  was  not  the 

which,  according  to  the   culcu-  effect  of  the  inoome  tax,  or  ot  a 

Ibtions    of    Chancellois   ot    the  direct  tax.    It  waa  tile  effect  ot 

Exchequer,    were     to    produce  the  taies  upon  the  great  articles 

3,400,000i.,or  to  augment  there-  oi   eonaumption.'      (Pari.  Deb. 

Tenue  to  the  extent  of  7.700,0001.  3rd  ieries,  oxivi.  1000, 1001.) 
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ten  yeara  tibe  taz&tion  of  Ireland  was  lacreaHed  52  per 
cent.,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  was  oal;  increased  1 7 
per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  of  the  Irish  to  the  British 
revenue,  which  in  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  century 
was  between  one-thirteenth  and  one-fourteenth,  rose  in 
the  ten  years  after  1862  to  one-tenth  or  one-ninth,' 

It  is  no  part  of  my  task  to  discuss  the  wisdom  or 
propriety  of  these  measures,  or  to  examine  what  would 
have  been  the  financial  condition  of  Ireland,  if  she  had 
retained  her  separate  Parliament,  or  if  the  clause  in  the 
Act  of  Union  relating  to  the  contribution  had  been 
drawn  as  Bereaford  desired,*  But  the  contrast  between 
the  hopes  held  out  in  the  speech  of  Castlereagh  and  the 
actual  course  of  events  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  exer- 
cised an  unfortunate  influence  on  the  history  of  the 
Union.  Nor  was  it  possible  fur  an  Empire  which  was 
crippled  by  the  strain  of  a  gigantic  war,  and  during 
many  subsequent  years  almost  crushed  by  the  burden 
of  its  colossal  debt,  to  assist  Irish  development,  as  it 
might  have  done  in  happier  times.  In  our  own  day, 
the  Imperial  Parliament  has  conferred  an  inestimable 
benefit  on  Ireland,  by  largely  placing  at  her  service  the 
unrivalled  credit  of  the  Empire ;  by  lending  immense 
Bums  for  purposes  of  public  utility  at  a  much  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  any  purely  Irish  fund  could 
possibly  have  borne;  but  it  was  only  after  an  Act 
which  was  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  Queen  Victoria, 
that  this  policy  was  to  any  considerable  extent  adopted.^ 

■  Sqxyrt  of  186G,  p.  viii,  Ap-      Tbe  principal  loan  to  Ireland 
pendiz  No.  9.  betore  that,  yias  a  special  loan 

■  See  p.  39S.  to  the  Ulster  Canal  of  120,0001. 
'  See    the   eTidence    of    Mr.      under    an    Act    of    Parliament 

BameE,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Pub-  paBsed  tot  that  particular  pur- 

tio  Works  Loan  Commission,  in  pose.     There  vera  other  small 

Ibe   BepiM  on  Irieh   Taxation  loans  made  to  Ireland,  bat  not 

(1S66),  p.  17.    Mr.  Barnes  said :  to  any  extent  before  the  Act  I 

'  The  loans  to  Ireland  previDus  have  mentioned.' 
to  the  Act  of  6  Vint,  were  very  few. 
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These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  show,  nnder 
what  unfavourable  and  unhappy  circumstances  the 
great  experiment  of  the  Irish  Union  has  been  tried. 
They  are,  however,  far  from  representing  the  whole 
chain  of  causes  which  have  retarded  the  pacification  of 
Ireland.  Very  few  countries  in  an  equal  space  of  time 
have  been  torn  by  so  much  political  agitation,  agrarian 
crime,  and  seditious  conspiracy;  have  experienced  so 
many  great  economical  and  social  revolntions,  or  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  ao  many  violent  and  often 
contradictory  experiments  in  legislation.  The  tremen- 
dous fall  of  prices  after  the  peace  of  1815,  which  was 
especially  felt  in  a  purely  agricultural  country ;  the 
destruction  by  the  factory  system  of  the  handloom 
industry,  which  once  existed  in  nearly  every  farmhouse 
in  Ulster ;  an  increase  of  population  in  the  forty-seven 
years  that  followed  the  Union,  from  little  more  than 
four  and  a  half  to  about  eight  and  a  half  millions,  with- 
out any  corresponding  progress  in  manufacturing  indus- 
try or  in  industrial  habits ;  a  famine  which  exceeded  in 
its  horrors  any  other  that  Europe  has  witnessed  during 
the  nineteenth  century ;  the  transformation,  in  a  period 
of  extreme  poverty  and  distress,  of  the  whole  agricul- 
tural industry  of  Ireland,  through  the  repeal  of  the  : 
com  laws ;  the  ruin  of  an  immense  portion  of  the  old  ' 
owners  of  the  soil ;  the  introduction  under  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act  of  a  new  class  of  owners,  often 
wholly  regardless  of  the  traditions  and  customs  of  Irish 
estates ;  a  period  of  land  legislation  which  was  intended  ■ 
to  facilitate  and  accelerate  this  change,  by  placing  all 
agrarian  relations  on  the  strictest  commercial  basis,  and 
guaranteeing  to  the  purchaser  by  parliamentary  title 
the  most  absolute  ownership  of  his  estate;  another 
period  of  legislation  which  broke  the  most  forma) 
written  contracts,  deprived  the  owner  not  only  of  all 
controlling  influence,  but  even  of  a  large  portion  of 
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irliat  he  hoA  boaght,  and  established  a  dual  and  a  cod- 
fused  onnership  which  could  not  possibly  endure ;  an 
emigration  so  vast  and  so  continuous,  that,  in  less  than 
half  a  century,  the  population  of  Ireland  aank  again 
ahnost  to  the  Union  level ;  nil  these  things  have  contri- 
buted in  their  different  times  and  ways  to  the  insta- 
bility, the  disorganisation,  and  the  misery  that  swell 
the  ranks  of  sedition  and  agitation. 

Other  influences  have  powerfully  concurred.  The 
British  Constitution  has  passed  under  the  democratic 
movement  of  the  century,  and  it  has  been  assumed 
that  a  country  in  which  a  majority  of  the  population 
are  disaffected,  and  which  is  totally  unlike  England  in 
the  most  essential  social  and  political  conditions,  can  be 
safely  governed  on  the  same  plane  of  democracy  as 
England,  and  its  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parlia^ 
meat  has  been  even  left  largely  in  excess  of  that  to 
which,  by  any  of  the  tests  that  regulate  English  and 
Scotch  representation,  it  is  entitled.  The  end  of  every 
rational  system  of  representation  is  to  reflect,  in  their 
due  proportion  and  subordination,  the  different  forma 
of  opinion  and  energy  existing  in  the  community, 
giving  an  especial  weight  and  strength  to  those  which 
can  contribute  most  to  the  wise  guidance  and  the  real 
well-being  of  the  State.  In  the  representation  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  part  which  is  incontestably  the 
most  diseased  has  the  greatest  proportionate  strength, 
while  the  soundest  elements  in  Irish  life  are  those 
which  are  least  represented.  About  a  third  part  of  the 
Irish  people  are  fervently  attached  to  the  Union,  and 
they  comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  property  and  higher 
education  of  the  country ;  the  large  majority  of  those 
who  take  any  leading  part  in  social,  industrial,  of 
philanthropic  enterprise ;  the  most  peaceful,  law-abiding, 
and  iudnstrions  classes  in  the  community ;  nearly  every 
man  who  is  sincerely  attached  to  the  British  Empire. 

VOL.  V.  II 
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In  three  provinces,  such  men  are  so  completely  out- 
voted by  great  masses  of  agricultural  peasants,  that 
they  are  virtually  disfranchised ;  while  in  the  whole 
island,  this  minority  of  about  a  third  commands  only  a 
sixth  part  of  the  representation.'  A  state  of  represen- 
tation BO  manifestly  calculated  to  give  an  abnormal 
strength  to  the  most  unhealthy  and  dangerous  elements 
in  the  kingdom,  is  scarcely  less  absurd,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  pernicious,  than  that  which  Grattan  and 
Flood  denounced.  To  place  the  conduct  of  affairs  in 
the  handfl  of  loyal,  trustworthy,  and  competent  men,  is 
not  the  sole,  but  it  is  by  for  the  most  important  end  of 
politics.  No  greater  calamity  can  befall  a  nation,  than 
to  be  mainly  represented  and  directed  by  conspirators, 
adventurers,  or  professional  agitators,  and  no  more 
severe  condemnation  can  be  pas  ed  upon  a  political 
system  than  that  it  leads  naturally  to  such  a  result 
We  have  seen  how  clearly  Grattan  foresaw  that  thia 
might  one  day  be  the  fate  of  Ireland. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  or  circumstances,  that 
the  great  political  movement  arose  which  forms  the 
central  fact  of  the  modem  history  of  Ireland.  The 
Fenian  conspiracy,  which  sprang  up  in  America,  but 
which  had  also  roots  in  every  large  Irish  town,  was  not 
directed  to  a  mere  repeal  of  the  Union ;  it  aimed  openly 
and  avowedly  at  separation  and  a  republic,  and  it 
differed  chiefly  from  the  Young  Ireland  movement  in 
the  far  less  scrupulous  characters  of  its  leaders,  and  in 
its  intimate  connection  with  atrocious  forms  of  outrage, 
directed  against  the  lives  and  properties  of  unoffending 
Englishmen.  Growing  up  chiefly  in  the  comparatively 
prosperous  population  beyond  the  Atlantic,  being  skil- 
fully oi^nised,  and  appealing  for  contributions  to  a 
wide  area  of  often  very  honest  credulity,  it  obtained 
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command  of  large  financial  resources ;  but  its  leaders 
soon  found  that  unassisted  FenianiBm  could  find  no 
serious  response  among  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish 
people.  Like  the  Toung  Ireland  moTement,  its  sup- 
porters were  almost  exclusively  in  the  towns.  In  the 
country  districts  it  was  received  with  almost  complete 
apathy.  The  outbreaks  it  attempted  proved  even  more 
insignificant  than  that  of  1848,  and  altogether  con- 
temptible when  compared  with  the  great  insurrection  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  spite  of  the  impulse  given 
to  the  conspiracy,  when  the  author  of  the  Act  for  dis- 
establishing the  Irish  Church  publicly  ascribed  the 
success  of  that  measure  mainly  to  a  murderous  Fenian 
outrage,  it  is  not  probable  that  Feniauism  would  have 
had  much  permanent  importance,  if  it  had  not  taken  a 
new  character,  and  allied  itself  with  a  great  agrarian 
movement. 

We  have  had  in  these  volumes  abundant  evidence 
of  the  vast  place  which  agrarian  crime  and  conspiracy 
have  played  in  Irish  history,  but  it  was  only  very 
gradually  that  they  became  connected  with  politics. 
The  Whiteboy  explosions  of  the  eighteenth  century 
appear  to  have  had  no  political  character,  but  some 
connection  was  established  when  the  United  Irish  move- 
ment coalesced  with  Defenderism,  and  it  was  powerfully 
strengthened  in  the  tithe  war  of  the  present  century. 
Later  ^;rarian  crime  had  an  organisation  and  a  purpose 
which  made  it  peculiarly  easy  to  give  it  a  political  hue, 
and  we  have  seen  how  many  influences  had  conspired 
to  isolate  the  landowning  class,  to  deprive  tliem  of 
different  forms  of  power,  and  to  cut  the  ties  of  tradi- 
tional influence  and  attachment  by  which  they  were 
once  bound  to  their  people. 

The  keynote  of  the  modem  alliance  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Lalor,  one  of  the  least  known,  but 
cert^nly  not  one  of  the  least  important  of  the  seditious 
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writers  of  1848.  He  taught  that  a  national  movement 
in  Ireland  wonld  never  succeed,  unless  it  were  united 
with  a  movement  for  expelling  all  loyal  owners  from 
the  Boil.  "The  reconqnest  of  our  liberties,'  he  wrote, 
'  would  be  incomplete  and  worthless  without  the  recon- 
quest  of  our  lands,  and  could  not  on  its  own  means  te 
possibly  achieved :  while  the  reconqnest  of  our  land 
would  involve  the  other,  and  could  possibly,  if  not 
easily,  be  achieved.  ...  I  selected  as  the  mode  of 
reconquest,  to  refuse  payment  of  rent,  and  resist  process 
of  ejectment,'  '  Our  means,  whether  of  moral  agitation, 
military  force,  or  moral  insurrection,  are  impotent  against 
the  English  Government,  which  ia  beyond  their  reaoh ; 
but  resistless  against  the  English  garrison  who  Etand 
here,  scattered  and  isolated,  girdled  round  by  a  mightj 
people.'  '  The  land  question  contains,  and  the  legislatdve 
question  does  not  contain,  the  materials  from  which 
victory  is  manufactured.'  '  You  can  never  count  again 
on  the  support  of  the  country  peasantry  in  any  shape  or 
degree  on  the  question  of  repeal.  Their  interest  in  it 
was  never  ardent,  nor  waa  it  native  and  spontaneous, 
but  forced  and  factitious.'  '  In  Ireland  unluckily  there 
is  no  direct  and  general  State  tax,  payment  of  which 
might  be  refused  and  resisted.'  Eent  is  the  one  impost 
which  can  be  so  resisted ;  a  struggle  against  it  is  the 
one  means  of  enlisting  the  great  mass  of  the  farming 
classes  in  the  army  of  sedition,  and  kindling  in  them  a 
strain  of  genuine  passion.  '  There  is  but  one  way  alone, 
and  that  is  to  link  repeal  to  some  other  question,  like  a 
railway  carriage  to  the  engine,  some  question  possessing 
the  intrinsic  strength  which  repeal  wants,  and  strong 
enough  to  carry  both  itself  and  repeal  together ;  and 
such  a  question  there  is  in  the  land.  .  .  .  Eepeal  had 
always  to  be  dragged.'  '  There  is  a  wolf  dog  at  this 
moment,  in  every  cabin  throughout  the  land,  nearly  fit 
to  be  untied,  and  he  will  be  savager  by-and-by.    For 
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repeal,  indeed,  he  will  nevtr  bite,  but  only  bay,  but 
there  is  artother  matter  to  settle  between  us  and  Eng- 
land.' '  Tbe  absolute  ownership  of  the  lands  of  Ireland 
is  vested  of  right  in  the  people  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  All 
titles  to  land  are  invalid  not  conferred  or  confirmed  by 
them.' ' 

These  doctrines  were  at  once  adopted  by  a  much 
abler  man.  John  Mitehel,  who  wasted  in  barren  and 
mischievous  struggles  against  the  Governments,  both 
of  bis  own  country  and  of  the  United  States,  talents 
that  might  have  placed  him  almost  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  writers  of  his  time,  embraced  the  creed  of 
Lalor  with  all  the  paesion  of  his  hard,  fierce,  narrow, 
but  earnest  nature,  and  he  has  contributed  probably 
more  than  any  other  past  politician,  to  form  the  type  of 
modern  Irish  agitation.  Speaking  of  bis  relations  to 
Smith  O'Brien,  who  aspired  to  a  purely  Irish  Govern- 
ment, but  who  steadily  opposed  every  form  of  robbery 
and  outrage,  Mitehel  wrote ;  '  Our  difference  is,  not  as 
to  theories  of  government,  but  as  to  possibilities  of 
action ;  not  as  to  the  political  ideal  we  should  fight  for, 
but  by  what  appeals  to  men's  present  passions  and 
interests,  we  could  get  them  to  fight  at  all.  I  am 
convinced,  and  have  long  been,  that  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  cannot  be  roused  in  any  quarrel,  less  than 


I  Lalor'e  wiitinga  on  the  land  Hislory,  pp.  411-jBl ;  and  alao 

qnestion  are  chieflf  to  be  found  a  lecture.  On  the  Continuity  of 

in  a  paper  called  the  IWsft  Felon,  the   Irish  Revoiutionary  Move- 

A  great  portion  of  them  has  been  ment.  by  Mr.  Brougham  Leeoh 

reprinted  by  Mi.  Bageoal  in  hie  {ProfeaBOF  of  Jurispnidence  and 

verf  valuable  work,  the  Ameri-  InternationalLawin  theUniver- 

can  Iriah,  pp.   153-197.  where  sity  of  Dublin].    In  the  Report 

the  eonnecCion  between  Lalor'B  of   the   Special   Commi^siiw  of 

teaching    and    the    subsequent  1888.  the  oonnection  between  the 

land  agitation  is  clearly  shown,  land  movement  and  the  Fenian 

See,  too.  the  intscesting  acconnt  movement  haa'  been  clearly  re- 

ot  Lalor'a  teaching  in  Sir  Oavan  cognised  and  abundantly  illus- 

I>nff;'s   Four    Yean   of  Irish  trated. 
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social  revulutiOD,  deetruction  of  landlordism,  and  denial 
of  all  tenure  and  title  derived  from  English  sovereigns;'' 
It  was  on  these  lines,  that  a  great  agrarian  organisa- 
tion was  created,  connected  with,  and  largely  paid  by 
the  Fenian  conspirators,  and  intended  to  accomplish 
the  double  task  of  drawing  into  sedition,  by  appe^  to 
Belf-interest,  multitudes  who  were  indifferent  to  its 
political  aspects,  and  of  breaking  down  the  inflnence 
and  authority  of  the  class  who  were  the  most  powerfiil 
supporters  of  the  Union  and  the  connection.  A  period 
of  severe  agricultural  depression,  some  real  abuses,  and 
much  modem  English  legislation  assisted  it,  and  the 
conspiracy  soon  succeeded  in  establishing,  o^er  a  great 
part  of  Ireland,  what  has  been  truly  termed  an  '  elabo- 
rate and  all-pervading  tyranny,'  *  accompanied  by 
perhaps  as  much  mean  and  savage  cruelty,  and  sup- 
ported by  as  much  shameless  and  deliberate  lying,  as 
any  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  exonerate  the  extent  to  which  it  has  de- 
moralised the  Irish  people,  and  destroyed  their  capacity 
for  self-government,  by  making  cupidity  the  main 
motive  of  political  action,  and  by  diffusing  the  beUef,  , 
that  outrage,  and  violence,  and  dishonest  and  tyrannical 
combinations  against  property,  contracts  and  individual 
liberty,  are  the  natural  means  of  attaining  political 
ends.     A   parliamentary  representation,  subsidised  by 


■  Dillon's  Lift  of  Mitchel,  ii.  iien«  centre,  \b  the  ganglioD,  it  | 

130.     Uitcbel  adds :  '  This  kind  the  heart  of  British  rale ;  aod  I    , 

of  social  revolnlion  he  [O'Brien]  believe  that  if  you  vant  to  bre«t    < 

would  resist  with  all  Ma  force,  the  British  rnle,  ;ou  must  Birile    ; 

sod  patriotic  citizens  could  do  it  through  the  land  system  and    j 

nothing  less   than    hang   him,  landlordism.'      (Report    of    On 

though  with  much   telnotance.'  Special    Commiasiiyn,    18S8,  p. 

*  I  for  my  part  belicTed,'  said  Mr.  107.)                                                 | 

Healj  in  one  of  hit  speeches,  '  Beporl  of  the  Special  Cant- 

'with   John   Mitchel,  that    the  mission, p. 53, 
load  ayBtem  of  Ireland  is  the 
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the  same  toon  who  paid  agrarian  conspiracy  and 
dynamite  outrages,'  supported  it ;  and  the  Fenian 
leaders,  without  abandoning  any  of  their  ulterior  ob- 
jects, consented,  after  a  short  period  of  hesitation,  to 
make  tJie  attainment  of  an  Irish  Parliament  their 
proximate  end,  under  the  persuasion,  that,  in  the 
existing  state  ot  Ireland,  the  establishment  of  such  a 
Parliament  would  be  in  effect  to  confer  legislative 
powers  on  the  National  League,  and  that  it  would 
furnish  the  conspiracy  with  an  immensely  improved 
vantage  ground,  or  leverage,  for  working  out  its  ultimate 
deeigos.*  In  this  manner,  the  old  social  type  over  a  large 
part  of  the  kingdom  has  been  broken  np,  and  ninety 
years  after  the  Union,  the  great  majority  of  the  Iri^ 
members  are  leagued  tc^ether  for  its  overthrow. 

That  no  Parliament,  resembling  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment, could  ever  again  exist  in  Ireland,  had  long  be- 

'  '  We  aie  ot  opinioit  that  the 
evidence  proyes  that  the  Irish 
National  Lei^ae  ot  America  has 
been  since  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ventioD,  April  25,  1883,  directed 
by  the  Glan-na-Gael,  a  bod;  ac- 
tively engaged  in  promoting  the 
use  ot  dpiamite  tor  the  destruc- 
tion of  ]ife  and  property  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  been  turtber  proved, 
that  while  the  Clan -na- Gael  con- 
trolled and  directed  the  Irish 
National  Les^e  of  America,  the 
two  orgauisationa  concurrently 
collected  BQms  amo  anting  to 
mora  than  60,0O0L  for  a  fund 
called  the  Farliamentary  Fund, 
out  ot  which  payments  have 
been  made  to  Irish  members  ot 
Parliament.*    (Ibid.  p.  118.) 

'  Tbe  following  eitract  from 
oneof  the  Clan-na-Oael  oirculars, 
Deo.  IB,  1886,  states  \etj  clearly 
tbe  policy  ot  that  body,    'While 


our  objects  lie  tar  beyond  what 
may  be  obtained  by  agitation,  a 
national  Parliament  is  an  object 
which  we  are  bound  to  attain  by 
any  means  offered.  The  achieve- 
ment of  a  national  Parliament 
gives  ua  a  footing  upon  Irish 
soil ;  it  gives  us  the  agencies  and 
instmmentalitien  of  a  Govern- 
ment de  facto  at  the  very  com> 
mencement  ot  the  Irish  struggle. 
It  places  the  government  ot  the 
land  in  the  hands  ot  our  friends 
and  brothers.  It  removes  tbe 
Castle's  rings,  and  gives  us  what 
we  may  well  express  as  the  plant 
of  an  armed  revolution.  From 
this  standpoint  the  restoration 
of  Fariiameat  is  part  ot  out  pro- 
gramme.' {Report  of  the  Special 
Commission,  pp.  116,  117.  Bee, 
too,  the  remarks  ot  the  judges, 
P-  23.)  , 
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come  evideDt,  sdcI  the  men  who  most  EtroDgly  opposed 
the  Union  in  1800,  speedily  perceived  it.  As  early  as 
1805,  Foster  himself  warned  the  Imperial  House  of 
Commons  that  the  introduction  of  the  Catholics  into 
Irish  political  life,  might  be  followed  by  a  etraggle  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  ;  that  the  Parliament  which  a 
Catholic  democracy  would  demand,  would  not  be  one 
in  which  loyalty  or  property  would  prevail,  and  that  ia 
the  struggle,  the  seeds  of  eeparation  might  be  sown, 
and  Ireland  might  one  day  be  torn  from  her  connection 
with  Britain.'  Plnnket,  who  was  as  friendly  to  the 
Catholics,  as  he  had  once  been  hostile  to  the  Union, 
was  equally  emphatic.  He  spoke  with  indignation  of 
those  who,  having  themselves  rebelled  against  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1798,  made  the  abolition  of  that  Parlia- 
ment a  pretext  for  a  new  rebellion,  and  he  implored 
Parliament  to  beware  of  any  step  that  could  paralyse 
the  Union  settlement,  and  thereby  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  public  security,  and  the  connection  between 
the  two  countries.'  Grattan,  it  is  true,  took  a  some- 
what different  view.  In  1810,  the  grand  jury,  the 
common  council,  and  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and 
freemen  of  Dublin,  passed  reeolutiooB  deploring  the 
effects  of  the  Union,  and  they  requested  Grattan,  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city,  to  present  a  peti- 
tion for  its  repeal.  Grattan  answered,  that  he  woulit 
present  their  petition ;  that  he  shared  their  sentiments, 
but  that  no  movement  should  be  ever  undertaken  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Union,  without '  a  decided  attechmeDt; 
to  our  connection  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  that  har- 
mony between  the  two  conntries,  without  which  the 
connection  cannot  last,'  and  unless  it  was  called  for,  and 
supported  by  the  nation  ^ — a  phrase  in  which  Grattan 
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undoubtedly  included  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and 
the  great  body  of  her  Ifuided  gentry.  Among  English 
opponents  of  the  Union,  Fox  was  conspicuous.  In  1806, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  vote  for  a  mouument  to  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  he  expressed  his  belief,  tiiat  the  Union,  'with 
all  the  circamstances  attending  it,'  was  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  acts  in  English  history,  but  he  also  dis- 
claimed any  wish  or  intention  of  repealing  it,  for, 
'  howerer  objectionable  the  manner,  under  all  the  cir- 
camstances, under  which  it  was  carried,  it  is  impossible 
to  remedy  any  objections  which  might  have  originally 
esiBted  against  it,  by  its  repeal.' '  Grey,  who,  of  all 
Englishmen,  took  the  foremost  part  in  opposing  the 
Union,  lived  to  be  Prime  Minister,  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  repeal  agitation  of  O'Connell ;  he  drew  up 
the  King's  speech  of  1833,  which  pledged  the  Sovereign 
and  the  Whig  party  to  employ  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  legislative  Union, 
as  being  '  indissolubly  connected  with  the  peace, 
gecnrity,  and  welfare '  of  the  nation,  and  he  expressed 
his  own  emphatic  opinion,  which  was  echoed  by  the 
leaders  of  both  the  great  parties  in  the  State,  that  its 
repeal '  would  be  rain  to  both  countries.' 

The  attitude  of  classes  on  this  question  has  been 
even  more  significant  than  the  attitude  of  individuals. 
The  descendanta  of  the  members  of  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  descendants  of  the  volunteers  ;  the  descend- 
ants of  that  section  of  the  Irish  people  among  whom, 
in  1799  and  18O0,  the  chief  opposition  to  the  Union 
was  displayed,  are  now  its  staunchest  supporters. 
Grattan  was  accustomed  to  look  to  Protestant  Ulster  as 
the  special  centre  of  the  energy,  intelligence,  and  in- 
dustry of  Ireland,'  and  since  the  Union  its  industrial 
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supremacy  has  become  etill  more  decisive.  The  pis' 
diction  so  often  made  in  the  Union  discnssions,  that  in 
Ireland,  as  in  Scotland,  the  declining  importance  of  the 
political  capital  would  be  accompanied  or  followed  by 
the  rise  of  a  great  industrial  capital,  has  come  trne; 
bnt  the  Glasgow  of  Ireland  has  not  arisen,  as  was  ex- 
pected, in  Catholic  Munster,  bnt  in  Protestant  Ulster. 
The  great  city  of  Belfast  and  those  counties  in  Ulster, 
which  are  now  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  legislative 
Union,  form  also  the  portion  of  Ireland  which,  in  all 
the  elements  of  industry,  wealth,  progress,  intelligence 
and  order,  have  risen  to  the  greatest  height,  and  have 
attained  to  the  full  level  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  unleM 
some  political  disaster  drags  them  down  to  the  level  of 
the  remainder  of  Ireland,  their  relative  importance  must 
steadily  increase.  The  Presbyterians  of  the  North, 
who,  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
formed  the  most  dangerous  element  of  discontent  in 
Ireland,  have  been  fully  conciliated;  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  Catholic  population,  whose  anceBtora  in 
1800  had  accepted  the  Union  with  indifference  or  with 
favour,  are  now  arrayed  against  it.  Yet  even  in  the 
Catholic  body,  the  landed  gentry,  a  majority  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  secalar  professions,  and  an  important 
and  guiding  section  of  the  Catholic  middle  class,  are  as 
much  attached  to  the  Union  as  the  Protestants  ;  while 
the  peace  of  the  country  has  been  mainly  kept  during 
its  many  agitations  by  a  great  constabulary  force  largely 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  Catholic  peasantry.  The 
utter  feebleness  of  every  attempted  insurrection,  and 
the  impotence  of  all  political  ^tation  that  is  not  nnited 
with  an  agrarian  struggle,  and  largely  subsidised  from 
abroad,  show  clearly  how  much  hollowness  and  unreality 
there  is  in  Irish  sedition. 

Powerful  inSnences  at  the  same  time  have   been 
strengthening  the  Union.     Steam  has  brought  Ireland 
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vastly  nearer  to  England ;  has  made  her  much  more 
dependent  on  En^fland ;  and  haa  removed  some  of  the 
chief  administrative  objectiona  to  the  Union.  The 
chances,  both  of  foreign  invasion  and  of  successfal  in- 
anrrection,  have  greatly  diminished.  The  whole  cooree 
and  tendency  of  European  politics  is  towards  the  uni- 
fication, and  not  the  division  of  states.  The  relative 
position  of  the  two  islands  haa  esaentially  changed,  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  having  more  than  trebled 
since  the  Union,  while  it  is  probable  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  ia  scarcely  greater  than  in  1800,' 
Economically,  too,  the  free-trade  system  has  greatly 
lessened  the  dependence  of  England  upon  Ireland, 
while  it  has  left  England  the  only  market  for  Irish 
cattle.  Imperial  credit  at  the  same  time  has  acquired 
an  increasing  importance  in  the  material  developmeut 
of  Ireland.  Commercial,  financial,  and  social  relations 
between  the  two  countries  have  immensely  mnltiplied. 
Disqualifications  and  disabilities  of  all  kinds  have,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  been  abolished.  English  pro- 
fessional life  is  crowded  with  Irishmen,  many  of  them 
in  the  foremost  ranks,  while  Irishmen  have  of  late 
years  probably  borne  a  more  considerable  proportionate 
part  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Empire,  in  the  vast  spheres  of  ambition  and  enterprise, 
which  Imperial  policy  has  thrown  open  in  India  and 
the  colonies. 

These  last  advantages,  it  is  true,  though  of  priceless 
value,  have  not  been  without  their  shadow,  for  they 
have  contributed,  with  causes  that  are  more  pnrely 
Irish,   to   a  marked   and   lamentable  decline  in   the 
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govemiDg  facility  of  tte  upper  orders  in  Ireland.  No 
one  who  has  followed  with  care  the  history  of  Ireland 
in  the  eighteenth  centniy,  and  especially  the  part 
played  by  the  Irish  gentry  when  they  organised  the 
TOlunt«ere  in  1779,  and  the  yeomanry  in  1798,  will 
qnestion  the  reality  of  this  decline ;  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  explain  it.  All  the  influences  of  late  years  haye 
tended,  fatally  and  steadily,  to  close  the  paths  of  pubhc 
life  and  of  healthy  influence,  in  three  provinces  of 
Ireland,  to  honourable,  loyal,  and  intelligent  men,  and 
the  best  and  most  energetic  have  sought— not  witJiont 
success — in  other  lands  a  sphere  for  their  talents. 

With  a  diminished  population,  material  prosperity 
has  at  last  arrived,  and  the  standard  of  comfort  has 
been  greatly  raised.  Of  ordinary  crime  there  is  very 
little,  and  although  agrarian  conspiracy  has  never  been 
more  rife,  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  the  savage  and 
unpunished  murders  which  have  at  all  times  accom- 
panied it,  have  in  the  present  generation  become  less 
nnmerouB,  But  the  political  condition  has  certainly 
not  improved,  and  the  difficnlty  of  Irish  government 
has  not  diminished.  The  elementary  conditions  of 
national  stability,  of  all  industrial  and  political  pro- 
sperity, are  in  few  countries  more  seriously  impaired. 
The  Union  has  not  made  Ireland  either  a  loyal  or  an 
nnited  country.  The  two  nations  that  inhabit  it  still 
remain  distinct.  Political  leadership  has  largely  passed 
into  hands  to  which  no  sane  and  honourable  statiesman 
would  entrust  the  task  of  maintaining  law,  or  securing 
property,  or  enforcing  contracts,  or  protecting  loyal 
men,  or  supporting  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger 
the  interests  of  the  Empire.  At  the  same  time, 
through  the  dissolution  or  enfeeblement  of  the  chief 
influences  on  which  the  connection  of  the  two  countries 
has  hitherto  depended,  English  statesmen  are  con- 
fronted with  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  difficult  of  all 
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political  problems.  It  is  that  of  creating,  by  a  wide 
diifusion  and  rearrangement  of  landed  property,  a  new 
social  type,  a  new  conservative  basis,  in  a  disaSected 
and  disorganised  nation. 

But  of  all  the  anticipations  held  oat  in  1800,  none 
has  I>een  so  signally  falsified  as  the  prediction  that  the 
Union  would  take  Irish  atlairs  out  of  the  domain  of 
English  faction.  There  has  scarcely  been  a  period 
since  its  enactment,  in  which  Irish  questions  or  Irish 
votes  have  not  been  made  the  chief  weapons  in  party 
conflicts;  and  with  the  appearance  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  a  separate  Irish  party,  ostentatiously 
indifferent  to  the  great  interests  of  the  Empire,  the 
evil  has  been  immensely  aggravated.  Its  effects  have 
most  assnredly  not  been  confined  to  Ireland.  It  has 
produced  coalitions  and  alliances,  to  which  the  worst 
periods  of  English  party  politics  in  the  eighteenth 
century  can  afibrd  no  adequate  parallel ;  apostasies  and 
transformations  so  flagrant,  so  rapid,  and  so  shameless, 
that  tbey  have  sunk  the  level  of  public  morals,  and  the 
character  and  honour  of  public  men,  to  a  point  which 
had  scarcely  been  touched  in  England  since  the  evil 
days  of  the  Restoration  or  the  Eevolution. 

There  is  no  fact  in  modern  history  more  memorable 
than  the  contrast  between  the  complete  success  with 
which  England  has  governed  her  great  Eastern  Empire, 
with  more  than  200,000,000  inhabitants,  and  her  signal 
failure  in  governing  a  neighbouring  island,  which  con- 
tains at  most  about  3,000,000  disaflected  subjects. 
Pew  good  judges  will  doubt  that  the  chief  key  to  the 
enigma  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Irish  affairs  have 
been  in  the  very  vortex  of  English  party  politics,  while 
India  has  hitherto  lain  outside  their  sphere,  and  has 
been  governed  by  upright  and  competent  adminis- 
trators, who  looked  only  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country.     The  lessons  which  may  be  drawn  &om  the 
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Irish  failure  are  many  and  valuable.  Perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  is  the  folly  of  conferring  power  where  it  is 

certain  to  be  misused,  and  of  weakening,  in  the  interests 
of  any  political  theory  or  speculation,  those  great  pillars 
of  social  order,  on  which  all  true  liberty  and  aU  real 
progress  ultimately  depend. 
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about  state  of  Irish  society 
(1798),  iv.  231  iqq. ;  on  the 
Union,  v.  153,  197 
Bereslord,  John  Claudius :  his 
riding  school,  iv.  276 ;  his  Bill 
to  confiscate  the  properties  of 
Bebela  condemned  by  ooort. 
martial,  v.  37 ;  his  hostility  to 
the  Union,  196,  213 ;  amend, 
meut  to  Deduce  the  Irish  ecu- 
tributioQ,  395 
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Berkeley,  Bishop  (Cloyne) :  on 
Irish  famine  of  1710-il,i.  136; 
on  the  dirt  and  beggar?  of  Irish 
pool,  227;  the  'Queiisl,' 301; 
Liberal  policy  towards  Catho- 
lics, ib.i  maintained  doctrine 
of  pasEivaobedience,422;  ques- 
tioned the  '  mercantile  theory,' 
u.  172 

Bianconi,  estabtiaher  of  public 
cars  (Ireland),  ii.  26  n. 

Bindon   (Irish  portrait -painter), 


125 

Biehopa,  Irish  :  both  Established 
and  Catholic  generally  in  fa- 
Toar  of  an  Union,  v.  324  sq, 

Blackstone:  asserted  right  of 
British  Parliament  to  bind 
Ireland,  ii.  167 

Blackwell,  Colonel  Thomas,  t. 
71,73 

Blanca,  Florida  (Spanish  minis- 
ter) :  stimulates  Vergennea  to 
interfere  in  Irish  affairs,  ii.  231 

Slaqniere,  Colonel,  iii.  236 

Blaquiere,  Sir  John,  Chief  Seore- 
tary  to  Lord  Harcourt,  Viceroy, 
U.  116, 131,  li3,  IGO,  166 

Blaynej,  Lard:  mode  of  pacify- 
ing Ulster,  iv.  G2, 89  sq^. 

Blindness  prevalent  among  Irish 
poor,  i.  317 

Bloody  Friday,  t.  19 

Bluecoat  School,  Dublin,  ii.  513 

Bolton,  Sir  Bichard :  opinion  that 
British  Acts  for  Ireland  must 
be  confirmed  by  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, ii.  154  n. 

Bompard,  Admiral :  expedition  to 
Ireland  (1798),  v.  74  sqq. 

Bond,  Oliver,  leading  United 
Irishman,  iiL  105,  209,  !y.  253, 
T.  86  iqi;  32,  35 


Boroughs,  sales  of,  in  Ireland,  ii. 
347,  V.  297 

Borris,  iv.  427 

Botany  Bay :  Irish  political  pri- 
soners sent  to,  V.  101 ;  Irish 
rebellion  at,  103 

Bouillon,  Prince  de,  v.  36 

Boulavogue  (Wexford) :  the  out- 
break at,  iv.  35S 

Boolter,  Archbiehop :  his  charily, 
i.  188  ;  on  proportion  of  Catho- 
lics to  Protestants,  240;  fa- 
voured repeal  of  Test  Act,  435; 
head  of  English  party,  445 

Bounties :  on  Irish  Qax  and  linen, 
i.  179,  ii.  152,  243,  v.  236,  273 
sq,,  366 ;  on  carriage  of  corn 
(Ireland),  ii.  58,  120,  134 ;  on 
various  products,  in  Ireland,  58, 
497  sqq.;  on  corn  (Ireland), 
abandoned,  iii.  7 

Bouvet,  Admiral ;  expedition 
against  Ireland  (Bontry  Bay), 
iii.  532 

Bowes,  Chancellor  (Irish),  ii.  51, 
78,80 

Boyle  {afterwards  Earl  of  Shan- 
non) ;  Speaker  of  H.  of  Com- 
mons, i.  163 ;  raised  to  peerage 
with  pension,  4G7 

Boyne,  battle  of  the,  L  131 

Bradstreet,  Sir  fiamnet  (Becordar 
of  Dablin),  u.  821 

Brehon  laws,  L  3,  16 

Breweries  in  Ireland,  ii.  600 

Brewster,  Sir  Francis :  advocated 
Union  with.Ireland,  ii,  172 

Bribery  :     '  assisted '      elections 
(Ireland),  ii.   167.    £m  aUo 
Ireland — Union 
Bridport,   Admiral:    naval   vic- 
tories over  French,  iii.  193 
Bristol,    Earl   of.      Hee    Derry, 

Bishop  of 
Bristol,  Lord;  Viceroy  (Ireland), 
ii.  7ti 
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Brooke,  Eenty ;  first  editor  at  the 

'Freeman's  Jonmal,'  i.  296; 
on  peoaJ  lawa,  ii.  183  n. ;  on 
rebeUion  of  1641,  185;  on 
Catholic  loyalty,  204;  on  in- 
dependence of  IriBh  Parlia- 
ment, 229 

Browne,  Bishop  (Cork):  his  works, 
i.  295 ;  a  Jacobite,  423 

Browne,  Denis  (brother  ol  Lord 
Altamouat) :  on  Connaught  re- 
hagees,  iii.  441, 642 

Brueys,  Admiral :  deleat  of,  in 
battle  ot  the  Nile,  \.  41 

BnckinghaniEhire,  Earl  of :  Vice- 
roy (Ireland),  ii.  16S;  eitceme 
financial  distress,  169 ;  neces- 
sity for  free  trade,  171;  pro- 
posed relaiatioQ  of  commercial 
coda,  177  ;  outcry  among  Eng- 
lish roannfacturers,  178  j  on 
miligatinn  oi  penal  laws,  212  ; 
dread  ol  Volunteers,  22a  aq. ; 
growing  discontent  of  people, 

embarrassing  position,  237 ; 
defence  ot  his  policy,  244 ;  de- 
precates discussion  ot  Union, 
247  ;  methods  of  securing  par- 
1iamentarymajority,218;popu- 
lar  cry  for  independence,  249 
sq.;  Orattan'sdeclarat)on,2S2; 
Irish  Mutiny  BiU,  264  sqq.; 
recall,  260;  rewards  to  sup- 
porters, 261 

Buonaparte :  career  of  victory, 
iv.  149;  indiSerence  to  Irish 
affairs,  181;  projectsand  aban- 
dons eipedition  against  Eng- 
land, V.  38  sqq. ;  regret  in  later 
days,  39  ;  ascendency,  458 

Burgh,  Hnssey :  reports  and 
speech  on  condition  of  Ireland, 
ii.  227,  241 ;  Prima  Sergeant, 
320  ;  Chief  Baron,  832 

Burke,  Edmund  :    denunciatioa 


ot  the  penal  taws,  1.  144;  on 
Whiteboys,  ii.  12  sq.;  against 
Absentee  tax,  125  ;  lilerarj 
elyle,  13G  sq. ;  tavonrs  retaia- 
tion  of  Irish  commercial  re- 
BtrictioQS,  177 ;  is  offered  re- 
ward for  services  to  Catholics, 
136;  on  Gardiner's  Belief  Bill, 
2164$.;  on  Irish  independence, 
817;  eulogised  Dublin  ^Vhig 
Club.  iii.  6 ;  inBaence  in  tavour 
ot  Catholics,  31  ;  letter  to 
Langrishe,  ib. ;  on  Irish  par- 
ties, 83;  on  the  slight  inQaence 
of  Catholic  clerg;.  ib. ;  thought 
Union  would  not  be  for  mutual 
advantage  of  tha  two  kingdom*, 
73,  T.  239,  240 ;  on  the  Coa- 
lition dispute,  iir,  355  ;  '  Irisb 
clique  '  (1796),  305;  education 
of  Catholic  clergy,  349,  352; 
letters  on  Maynootb,  364 ;  ad- 
vocated a  religious  census,  366 ; 
fear  of  Catholic  disaffection, 
367  ;  suggests  Grattau  as  beat 
guide  tor  Irish  Catholics,  369; 
on  Lord  Malmesbnry's  peace 
negotiations,  495 ;  on  remedies 
lor  Jacobinism,  iv.  09 ;  death, 
163;  Canning's  eulo^,  164; 
Burke  desired  formal  diploms- 
''  no!  England  with 


Vatioi 


,  243 


Burke,  Bichard;  adviser  of  Catho- 
lic Committee,  iii.  35  ;  charac- 
ter, 36 ;  Westmorland's  opinion 
of  him,  47,  48,  50  ;  opinion  of 
the  grand  jury  opposition  to 
Catholics,  66  :  succeeded  by 
Wolfe  Tone,  108 ;  death,  264  ; 
his  library  presented  to  a 
Cathohc  college  by  his  father, 
366 

Bush's  <  Eibemia  Curiosa,'  i.  215 
sgg. 

Bushe,   Charles    Eendal:    with 
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Orattan    agninst    Union,    iv. 

223 ;  Ooveriiment  attempts  to 

bribe  bim,  v.  301 
Bnahe.  Garvase  :  proposed  Irish 

Matin;  Bill,  il.  254  sqq. 
Butlf^r,  Mr.:  charged  with  sap- 
porting  WbiteboyB,  ii.  3U 
Butler,  Simon,  chairman  of  United 

Irishmen,  iii.  107,  (his  '  Digest 

of  the  Popery  Laws ')  179, 194, 

209 
Bjroe,  Garret,  leader  ol  Wicklow 

rebels,  iv.  443 ;  banished,  v.  20 
Byrne,   Miohaal   (rebel   leader]  ; 

hanged,  v.  29 


Caldwell,  Sir  J.  1  report  of  .debates 
of  Irish  Parliament  (1703  64) 
ii.  30  n.,  63 ;  occouat  of  Lord 
Townshend,  79;  on  free  trade, 
173 ;  anti-Catholic,  200 

Camden,  (second)  Lord.  See  Ire- 
land—  Viceroy  Camden 

Campbell's  '  PMbaophical  Tour 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,'  i.  23G 

Campo  Formio,  Peace  of,  iv.  149 

Canning,  George:  confidant  of 
Pitt,  iv.  150 ;  eulogy  of  Burke, 
IIH  ;  praised  Duiganan,  v. 
110  ;  on  the  relation  of  the 
'  Popery  Code '  with  an  Union, 
373  n.  ;  recommended  Pitt 
to  drop  Union  measure  for  a 
time,  428 ;  resignatioa  with 
Pitt,  444  1  on  Pitt's  desire  for 
Catholic  emancipatioa,  476 

■  Canters  '  (Ireland),  ii.  22 

Cape  St.  Vincent,  battle  ol,  iv.  143 

'  Captain  Eaver  '  (leader  of 
boughet^,  i.  363, 366 

'  Captain  Bight '  (term  aaed  by 
Whiteboye).  ii.  26,  26 

'  Captain  fitout '  (term  tued  by 
Defenders),  iiL  386 


M97 

CarUale,  Loid  (Viceroy,  1790) : 
first  impressions  of  Ireland,  ii. 
265;  difficulty  with  Portugal 
about  woollens,  207  ;  tears  of 
invasion,  268  ;  active  loyalty 
of  Volunteers,  209  ;  session  ot 
1781,  271  tqq. ;  loyalty  of  Par- 
liament. 276  ;  Carlisle  favours 
repeal  of  Poynings'  Law,  270 ; 
powers  of  Irish  Privy  Council, 
277  ;  Gardiner's  Catholic  Bill, 
279;  Dungannon  meeting,  282; 
Qrattan's  address  for  indepen- 
dence, 286  1  Carlisle's  secret 
EorrOBpondenoe  with  Hills- 
borough, 2tJ7  ;  character  ol 
administration,  294  ;  abrupt 
recall,  29'>  a<2- ;  Lord-Lieut,  ol 
E.  B.  Yorkshire,  297 ;  his  letter 
on  the  Union,  v.  154 

Carlow  College,  iii.  SCO,  306 

Carlow,  disaffection  in,  iv.  12!) ; 
alarm  about  Orangism,  132  ; 
the  rebellion  in,  401,  v.  S 

Gamew  (Wezford) :  the  shooting 
of  prisoners,  iv.  352 

Carnot  (French  Directory):  rela- 
tions withWoUe  Tone,  iii.  504; 
death,  iv.  181 

Caiolan,  last  of  Irish  bards,  i.  317 

Carpet  manufacture  in  Ireland, 
ii.  600 

Canick,  Earl  of,  ii.  187 

CarrickferguB :  surprised  by  Thu- 
rot,  i.  470 

Carysfort,  Lord :  on  effect  of 
Irish  Volunteer  Convention  on 
Continental  opinion,  ii.  406 

CasUebar,  English  defeat  at,  v.  52 

Castlecomer :  valuable  coalfields 
(Kilkenny),  v.  5  n.;  rebellion 
at,  6  eq. 

Castlereogh,  Lord  (Bobert  Stan* 
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art] :  early  career  and  opiDions, 
iv.  220,  S16,  401,  433,  v.  94, 
159;  acted  aa  Chiet  Setrretary 
during  Pelham's  illoeBB,  iv. 
401 ;  first  impreesioiia  regard- 
ing Uolon,  V.  161 ;  first  Irisb- 
maii  made  Chief  Secretary, 
ISO  ;  Epeechea  in  laronr  of 
Uniop,  268, 860;  reply  to  Fos- 
ter on  financial  Eide  of  Union, 
394 ;  bribery  to  maintain  ma- 
jority,  395  ;  defends  alow  pro- 
firesB  al  tbe  Union,  396,  HQS  ; 
hia  mission  to  England  (1799), 
433  ;  eTpiains  Pitt's  change  of 
policy  towards  Catholica,  451 ; 
refuses  to  serve  n rider  anti- 
Catholio  ministry,  462 

Castration:  punishment  proposed 
against  priests  and  friani,  i. 
162  ;  employed  in  Sweden,  163 

Cathedral  libraries  lonnded  in 
Ireland,  i.  332 

Catholic  Association  (Ireland)  : 
foundation  and  object,  ii.  1R3  ; 
declaration  of  principles,  203  ; 
denied  deposing  power  and  in- 
fallibility ot  the  Pope,  ib. 

Catholic  Committee  :  action  in 
1790,  iii.  20 ;  Becession  o(  Lord 
Eenmare  and  party,  23  ;  under 
influence  of  democratic  party, 
27  aq, ;  engages  Richard  Burhe 
as  paid  adviser,  85 ;  declara- 
tion ot  belief  and  address,  G3  ; 
Bummoos  a  Convention,  64  ; 
action  ot  grand  juries,  6S  ; 
composition  and  objects  ol 
Convention,  89  iq. ;  Wolfe 
Tone  secretary  ot  Committee, 
108  ;  Convention  meets,  113 ; 
petitions  King,  114;  declines 
to  receive  deputation  of  United 
Irishmen,  117 ;  Eeogh's  mode- 
ratintt  influence.  120 ;  dissolves 
itsell,  179 ;  voteB  rewards  for 


Eervices  rendered,  ib,  •  agita- 
tion fo(  total  repeal  ot  restric- 
tive laws,  264;  action  on  Fitz- 
william's  recall, 318;  resolution 
against  Union,  319  ;  man; 
members  in  sympathy  with 
Wolfe  Tone,  322;  suspected 
comrannieation  with  France, 
326  ;  adopts  principle  of  total 
separation  from  England,  468; 
discourages  enlistment  in  yeo- 
manry, 473,  iv.  16 

Catholio  Confederates  for  Peace 
(164S),U.  229 

Catholic  Convention,  iii.  64  aqq. ; 
dissolved,  179 

Catholicism  :  ill  adapted  for  po- 
litical freedom,  i.402;  state  on 
the  Continent,  ii.  200 ;  unbelief 
among  French  Catholic  clergy, 
201;  influx  ot  French  thought 
on  Irish  Catholics,  ib.,  iii.  381 

CaUiolics:treatmentnnder  Eliza- 
beth, i.  S;  soldiers  in  English 
service  then,  10 ;  bishops  ei«- 
cated,  34 ;  all  priests  banished,, 
36;  increase  of  zeal.  36  ;  reli- 
gious hoasea  confiscated,  38 ; 
ofBcers  driven  from  the  army, 
39;  English  readiness  to  believe 
calumnies  against  Catholics, 
77;  tbe  penal  code  not  mainly 
product  of  religious  feeling,  bat 
otpolicy,I37;  treatment  of  beg- 
gar children,  231  iq. ;  Cathoho 
edncation  forbidden,  233 ;  the 
Charter  schools,  ib.;  ratio  to 
Protestants  (1730),  239 ;  emi- 
gration,  21S ;  in  Continental 
armies.  248  aq.;  systematia 
degradation,  262 ;  condition 
nnder  Anne :  priest-hunting, 
264  sg^. ;  itinerant  friars,  266 ; 
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pTisonment  ot  priests  and 
sahoolmasterB,  261 ;  attack  on 
noFshippeia  ai  St.  Kevin's 
Bhrine,  2Q3;  Doimiijoiiils  in 
Ireland,  265;  statistics  ol 
chapels  and  olei^  (1732), 
267 ;  renewed  Beveriiiea  (1743), 
268;  gradual  lelaiatioa  of  re- 
ligious disabilities,  269;  in- 
ternal condition  of  Irish  Ca- 
thoUc  Chnrch  in  1751,  270; 
pernicious  effects  of  penal  laws, 
372  )qq. ;  tolerant  spirit  of 
some  higher  Protestant  clergy, 
306;  decline  ot  persecution, 
309 ;  biabope  nominated  b; 
Pretender,  416 ;  Catholics  ex- 
cluded from  British  anny,  417 : 
conseq^uently  driven  to  foreign 
service,  419;  iniproyed  posi- 
tion ot  Catholics,  170 ;  limited 
leases  ot  laud,  id.  9  ;  gentlemea 
charged  with  abetting  White- 
boys,  30 ;  ecclesiastical  de- 
nunciation of  WhiteboTs,  36 
sq. ;  desertion  of  ohapels,  87 ; 
loyalty  during  American  war, 
68  sq. ;  eiamplea  of  loyalty 
(1776),  161;  general  condition 
(1760-81),  180  $qq.;  their  i«- 
iigiofl  looked  upon  as  an  evil, 
181;  penal  laws  directed  rather 
against  property  than  creed, 
182 ;  efforU  of  CathoUc  Aeao- 
ciation,  183;  gradual  admis- 
sion into  army,  186;  lack  of 
eympathy  for  Americans,  li 
Billa  to  enable  Catholics  to 
vest  money  in  mortgages,  191 ; 
and  to  hold  land  for  renlama- 
tion,  192  ;  attitude  ot  Oovern- 
ment  towards  them,  193,  209 ; 
advoweons,  191 ;  oath  and  de- 
claration, 1771,  195  sq. ;  state- 
ment of  grievances,  197  ;  de- 
moralising effect  ot  penal  laws, 


199;  French  education,  200; 
decadence  ot  religious  feeling, 
201 ;  long  period  of  loyalty, 
202  ;  declaration  of  principles, 
203;  sentiment  otiiish  leaders, 
206  ;  growth  ot  Irish  toler- 
ance, 207;  inSuences  favoar- 
ing  Catholics.  208  ;  alleged 
Roman  plot  tor  Irish  indepen- 
dence, 211 ;  Gardiner's  Belief 
Bill  (1778),  213, 278;purchaBes 
of  freehold  not  allowed,  211 
sq. ;  liberal  subscribers  to- 
wards Volunteers,  223, 235  ig.; 
money  oSers  to  Oovernment, 
271 ;  Hutchinson's  scheme  of 
education  (1782),  280  ;  political 
union  with  Protestants,  284 ; 
some  penal  laws  abolished, 
311  a;. ;  intermarriage  with 
Protestants  still  illegal.  3L3; 
proposed  grant  ot  franchise, 
364,  399 ;  overtures  from  Pres- 
byterians, 361 ;  enlisted  among 
Volunteers,  394  ;  movements 
in  1783-81.  102 ;  drawn  into 
political  agitation,  104 ;  Oo- 
vernment  spies :  Father 
O'Leary,  406 ;  education,  512 
sq- ;  growth  ot  democratic  ele- 
ment in  Catholic  Committee, 
iii.  22  aq.,  27 ;  Lord  Kenraare 
and  leading  gentry  secede  from 
Committee, 23;  growing  import- 
ance of  Catholics,  21;  position 
still  anomalous  and  humiliat- 
ing, 25  ;  complete  abolition  ot 
penal  laws  demanded.  27;  in- 
fluence of  Burke.  31  aqq. ; 
Richard  Burke  paid  adviser  of 
Catholic  Committee,  35  ;  Be- 
lief Bill  proposed  by  Dundas, 
40;  Langrishe's  Bill  (1792), 
61 ;  declaration  and  address 
of  Catholic  Committee,  62 ; 
(^tholio      Conrention      sum. 
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moned,  63  sq-i  Catholics 
among  Umted  Irishmen,  106 ; 
approximation  of  Catholics 
and  PcesbyteiiaDs,  lOT  ;  disaf- 
fection still  rare,  110;  Con- 
vention petitions  King,  114  ; 
Belief  Bill  determined  on,  12S; 
King  receives  Catholic  deputa- 
tion, 131;  term  'Catholic' 
first  applied  from  Throne,  134 ; 
complete  Emancipation  re- 
fused, ISl ;  Parsons's  limited 
Iranchiae,  Ibl ;  Relief  Bill  car- 
ried, 168  ;  gratitude  of  Catho- 
liC8,  178  ;  ciiasolution  of  Con- 
vention, 17^ :  immediate  effect 
of  Belief  BiU,  186 ;  diminisbed 
influence  of  clerg;  and  gentr;, 
204 ;  attitade  of  FroteBlaots, 
211,  205 ;  petitions  for  com- 
plete emancipation,  S85 ;  Eng- 
lish Government  prevenled  its 
being  granted  in  1796,  287; 
Grattan's  Belief  Bill,  300  ; 
sjmpathiBers  with  French  Be- 
Tolution,  323 ;  Orattan's  Bill 
defeated,  345  ;  proposed  foun- 
dation of  Majnooth  College, 
318  ;  question  of  home  educa- 
tion of  clergy.34Ssjj.;  charac- 
ter of  priests,  361 ;  system  of 
Church  administration,  358  ; 
diminished  influence  of  clergy, 
369  ;  eatablishment  of  Uay- 
nooUi,360;  protest  against  ex- 
clusion of  Protestants,  362  ; 
opinion  ofBurke.3G4;  contempt 
lor  clergy  manifested,  3fll  sq. ; 
spread  of  Defendecism,  381 
tqq. ;  persecutions  by  Orange- 
men, 431 ;  Ulster  refugees  in 
Connaught,  140 ;  sedition  fo- 
mented by  Orange  outrages, 
446;  spirit  of  revenge,  448; 
Catholics  tranquil  except  in 
UUter,  460  i  Ulster  Catholics 


most  anti-£nglisb,  JB5;  Soiilh- 
em  Catholics  sympathise  with 
English  against  French  inva- 
sion, 640  sgq. ;  growth  ol  dis- 
loyalty, iy.  9  sgq.,  36  sqq.;  mo- 

cipation,  reform,  tithes,  120 
sqq. ;  rent,  123 ;  feeling  of 
separate  nationality,  ib. ;  ru- 
mours of  an  impending  mas- 
Eacre,  125 ;  the  pretended 
Orange  oath,  126, 131 ;  counter 
charge  of  Protestants,  ib.; 
spoliation  of  chapels,  216  iq. ; 
priests  taking  part  in  Bebel- 
lion,  355,  375,  382,  426,7.4; 
Emancipation  postponed,  509 
aqq. 

Caalfield,  Bishop  (Wexford),  iv. 
370, 16a,  469,  V.  327 

Caralier  (French  retngee) :  lived 
in  Ireland,  i.  353 ;  made  Liea- 
tenant-Govemor  of  Jersey,  ib. 

Cavan,  Lord,  iv.  12, 318 

Cavendisb,  Sir  Henr;,  iii.  88 

Celtic  element ;  inflaence  in  later 
Irish  history  exaggerated,  i- 
400  sg. 

Census:  of  Great  Britain  (ISOl), 
T.  80  n.;  the  first  taken  in 
Ireland  (181^).  »ery  imperfect. 
ib. ;  of  Ireland  in  1831, 126  n. 

CessaUon,  the  (1643),  i.  76 

Chamberlain,  Judge :  the  Sep- 
tember Assizes  (1797),  iv.  103 ; 
trial  of  WiUiam  Orr,  lOG  l 
trial  of  Wright.  281 

Chancellorship  of  Exchequer, 
Ireland:  hislor?,  ii.  411 

Charlemont,  Earl  of:  Qovemoi 
of  Armagh  (1763),  ii.  47 ;  on 
legislation  for  Catholics,  187, 
195  ».,  207 ;  Volunteer  move- 
ment, 221 ;  commands  the 
Volunteers,  369 ;  Dnngsnnon 
meeting,  262 ;   refuses  office, 
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298;  relations  with  Flood, 
332,  358;  m&de  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, 352 ;  earlj  career,  356 ; 
political  character,  358  ;  eepa- 
rates  from  Gratlsn,  358 ;  ae- 
ouies  election  of  moderate  de- 
legates to  Conventioti  at  Dub- 
lin, 3GB  ;  elected  its  chairman, 
370;  opposed  to  CfithoUc  fran- 
chise, 380 ;  first  President  of 
Irish  Academy,  505 ;  origioal 
member  of  Whig  Club,  iii.  4  ; 
on  danger  of  asaociating  Catho- 
lic question  with  reform,  85 ; 
predicts  that  Catholic  enfran- 
obisement  would  lead  to  sepa- 
ration or  Union,  86 ;  warmly 
supported  jBomaury,  4'" 
death,  v.  334 

Charles  I.  (England) :  religious 
policy  towards  Ireland,  i.  36 
sq. 

Charles  II.  (England):  Declara- 
tion (1660)  regarding  Ireland, 
i.  108 :  varying  feelings  to- 
wards Irish,  113 

Charter  schools.  Ireland :  object 
and  methods,  i.  233  sg.,  v,  57, 
426 ;  helped  by  George  II.  from 
privy  purse,  i,  231  ;  paucity  of 
pnpils,  235 ;  Howard's  eipo- 
Bure  of  their  abuses,  236  sq. ; 
ill-treatment  of  children,  237  ; 
hated  by  Irish  pessants,  238; 
amount  voted  for  their  sup- 
port.tfc.   SeeaiaoSOl, 302,11.89 

Chateau  Benaud,  Admiral :  ex- 
pedition to  Bantry  Bay  (1689), 


i.  532 

Chatham,  Lord 
Ireland,  ii.  6 
tax,  ii.  131 ;  o 
127  »g. 

Chatham,  (second) 
mained  in  office 
brothet's  Tedgnati< 


popularity  in 
;  on  Absentee 
Irish  Union,  v. 


OLA 

Chauvelin,  U.  de,  iii.  200,  503 

Chesterfield,  Lord  (Viceroy) : 
discouraged  interference  with 
CathoUo  worship,  i.  269 ;  on 
treatment  of  Irish  poor,  285 ; 
on  extravagance  of  Irish 
gentry,  287 ;  on  Irish  educa- 
tion, 321  n, ;  his  viceroyalty 
eminentlj  successful,  460 ; 
lines  to  Miss  Ambrose,  iii. 
428  It. ;  plantations  in  Fb(enix 
Park,  iv.  440 

Chiohester,  Lord :  report  of  the 
begiiming  of  rebellion  of  1641, 
1.47 

Child-mnrder  rare  among  Irish, 
i.  316 

China,  direct  trade  with,  deured 
for  Ireland,  iii.  77  sq. 

Church,  Irish  :  preponderance  ol 
bishops  in  H.  of  Lords,  i.  196 ; 
revenues  and  patronage,  199; 
tithe  disputes  with  landlords, 
201;  small  incomes  of  lower 
clergy,  302 ;  system  of  uniting 
parishes,  203  n, ;  negligent 
and  absentee  bishops,  205 ; 
their  convivial  lives,  206; 
abuses  extend  to  lower  clergj, 
207 ;  neglect  of  the  people, 
203;  collection  of  tithes,  ii. 
13  (55. ;  non- residence,  19  ; 
bishops  once  predominant  in 
House  of  Lords,  iii.  8);  in 
favour  of  an  Union,  v.  324; 
its  permanence  gnaranteed  by 
the  Union,  3S8 

Civil  Liat  (George  III.),  Ireland: 
rapid  increase  (1776),  ii.  168 

Clan  system  in  Ireland,  i.  16 

Clanbrassil,  Lord :  Chief  Be- 
membranoer,  Ireland,  ii.  465 

Clanricarde,  Iiord  (Catholic, 
1641):  eminent  loyaltj,  i.  90, 
92,  ii.  2S3 

CUnrlcarde  Tolunteers  iL  3S3 
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CUre.  Lord,  Marshal  of  France, 
i.  250 

Clare.  LoTd.    See  Fitzgibbon. 

Clarke.  General  (afterwarda  Dna 
de  Feltre).  iii.  504.  626  «. 

Clarke,  Bev.  Dr.:  hia  ligid  euu- 
tion  oE  tilhep,  ii.  4S 

Clavering.  Colonel;  burning  of 
Bandalstown,  iv.  418 

Clajton.  Bishop  (Rillala)  :  patron 
of  horee-iaces.  i.  207 

Ctoncnrry.    See  LavlesB 

Clotwoilhy.  Sir  John,  i.  10 

Conl  tiolds  of  Caatlecomer  (Eil- 
kennj),  v.  6  n. 

Coftlition  against  France  (1792) : 
repeated  defeats  ot  allies 
(1794),  iii.  276 

Cockayne :  betrays  Jackson,  iii. 
233.  376 

Cole,  Colonel :  resignation  ot  hia 
seat  (Ireland)  lefused  b; 
GoTeniment,  v.  292  aq. 

Colooney :  fight  at,  v.  61 

Commerce :  Irisll  cattle  excluded 
tiom  England,  i.  173 ;  Ireland 
eicladed  from  the  colonial 
trade,  174 ;  forbidden  to  ex- 
port wool,  175  Egq. ;  estimate 
of  English  commercial  policy 
towards  Ireland,  188  sq. ;  re- 
laxations (1780)  of  restrlctiODS, 
ii.  242 ;  Pitt's  propositions 
brought  before  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, 440  $qq. ;  commercial 
clauses  of  Act  of  Union,  v. 
399, 408 

Commissioners  ot  Account  (Ire- 
land) :  appointments  naed  as 
bribes,  ii.  Ill ;  censured  in 
Parliament,  113 

Common  lands :  interterence 
with  rights  of  commonage  in 
Ireland,  ii.  12 

Ck>mpeasation  clanses  ot  Aot  of 
Union,  t.  402 


Confiscations:  trom  Irish  chiefs 
and  proprietors,  i.  14 ;  trom 
Irish  CathoUcs,  ISl 

Conflans,  Admiral :  defeated  I7 
Hawke  at  Qniberon,  i.  470 

Connaught.  Composition  of.  i.  16 
sqq.;  attempts  to  overtbraw 
titles,  29 :  plantation  resolved 
on  by  Wentworth,  31 ;  scbeme 
deferred,  33 

Conolty,  Lady  Lonisa  (mster  of 
Duke  ot  Richmond),  iii.  3S9: 
iv.  270;  at  the  death-bed 
ot   Iiord   Edward   Fitzgerald, 


.159, 


311 

Conotly,  Mr.,  iii.  189, 147  1 
218 

Constabulary,  Irish :  institntion 
proposed,  iii.  367  sq. ;  carried 
into  effect,  v.  427 

Constitution,  Irish :  sketch  ot,  ii. 
61  sqq.;  that  ot  1782-its 
merits,  defects,  and  dangers, 
334  sqq. 

Continental  armies,  distinguished 
Irish  soldiers  in,  i.  249 

Convention  Aot  (1793),  iii.  189 

Convooation  (Ireland),  1. 202, 331, 
4S1 

Cooke,  Under  Secretary  (Ireland)'. 
policy  towards  Catholics,  iii. 
62;  importance  of  bis  iiosition, 
270  ;  letters  on  Westmorland's 
Government,  276  ;  on  state  of 
Ireland  before  and  after  Bebel* 
lion.  iv.  292,  v.  161 ;  welcomed 
the  insurrection,  iv.  331 1  pam- 
phlet advocating  Union,  v.  172 ; 
on  prevailing  apathy  about  it, 
250.  116.  136  ;  on  the  Es- 
tablished  Church,  430  ;  on 
Protestant  desire  to  favour 
Catholics,  450 ;  on  importanu 
of  carrying  Emancipation  after 
Union,  452  ;  resigns  his  office, 
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Coote,  Brigadier-Gener&l  (in  Ire- 
land),  iv.  134 

Coote,  General  Sir  Eyre,  i.  261 

Cor1>ett(lTish rebel):  wiUiNapper 
Taadj'B  expedition,  y.  73 

Cork  (county) :  ita  breweries,  ii, 
500;  disallection  in,  iv.  134. 
See  also  Ireland—  Rebellion 

Cork  (town) :  Btatiatics  1700-35, 
i.  341 

Corn:  riot9,i.l85;  exports  from 
Ireland  (1716),  223 ;  bounties 
on,  224,  ii.  5B,  120, 134  ;  bonn- 
tiea  abandoned,  iii.  7 

Cornwallis,  Lord :  twice  refused 
offer  of  viceroyalty  and  chief 
military  command  in  Ireland, 
iv.  8735.;  accepts  the  combined 
positions,  473.  See  also  Ireland 
— liebellion 

Cony  (Chancellor  of  Exchequer, 
Ireland) ;  duel  with  Grattan,  1. 
388 

Corry,  Lord,  T,  416 

Cottiers  (Irish) :  their  condition, 
i.  214  sqq.,  222.  iii.  413 

Cotton  manufacture  in  Ireland, 
ii.  490 ;  concessions  to  mann- 
focturera  in  Act  of  Union,  v. 
S99 

Country  gentry :  character  and 
habiia.  i.  284  sqq. 

'  Couple-beggarB,'  i.  383  sqq. 

Courts-martial  :  Cornwallie's  re- 
gulation of,  V.  21 

Cos,  Walter,  editor  of  '  Cnion 
Star,'  iv.  83 ;  Government  in- 
former, 84 

Crawford, Bev. William:  liiaHis- 
tory  of  Ireland,  ii.  SOS 

Crime  in  Ireland.     See  Ireland 

Ccoiz,  M.  dela:  French  Minister 
of  Foreign  ASdrs,  Iv.  154 

Croke,  Kev.  Dr.  (President  of 
Irish  Methodists),  iv.  13S 

Crommelln     (French      refugee), 


BEB  - 

established  linen  mannfaoture 

in  Ireland,  i.  181,  353 
Cromwell ;    in  Ireland,  i.   101 ; 

cruelties    of    his    army,   102 ; 

Cromwellian    settlement.    104 

sqq. 
'  Croppies ' :  origin  ol  name,  iv. 


Cumberland,  Bishop  (Clonfert) ; 
picture  of  Connaught  country 
life,  i.  289 

Curran;  opposeit  to  Union,  iii. 
73;  defence  of  rebel  leaders, 
209,  iv.  106,  116;  defence  of 
William  Jackson,  Iii  372  ;  on 
Orange  outrages,  438;  secea- 
Bion  from  parliamentary  life, 
iv.  73;  eulogy  of  Lord  Yelver- 
ton,  105 

Curry,  Dr.,  founder  of  Catholic 
Association  (1T&9).  ii.  183 

Cusack(a  priest-hunter) ;  epitaph 


Daendels,  General,  iv.  176 

Dalrjmple,Gener^  :  in  command 

at  Cork  (1796),  iii.  629  sq. 
Dalton,   William :     witness    in 

favour  of  attainders  (1689),  i. 

133  sq. 
Daly,  Dennis,  ii.  205 
Darlington,  Countess  of  (mistresa 

of   George  I.),  an  Irish  pen- 

Davies,  Sir  John  :  on  Irish  love 

of  great  peraonB,ii.  105 
De  Burgo,  Archbishop   (Tuam), 
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Deue,  Sir  B.,  ii.  349 

Decker     (politic*!    m 

advocated  legislatire  union  and 
tree  trade,  ii.  171 

DeclaratioD  of  Independence 
(GratUQ'd,  1782),  iL  253,  28&, 
299 

De  Clifford,  Lord:  opposed  to 
Union,  v.  S19 

Defenderism:  histoi;  and  growth, 
ii.  510  $q.,  ill.  212  ;  eitenBion  ia 
1791  and  1792,  312;  in  Heath, 
313 ;  trials,  214  ;  became  a 
secret  and  permanent  orgonl- 
aation,  215 ;  purely  Cathoiio 
character,  217,  220;  progresa 
in  1793,  219  ;  importance  in 
Irish  hifltory,  821;  at  first 
hostile  to  United  Irish  move' 
ment,  ib. ;  and  not  political, 
223 ;  French  influence,  225 ; 
oath  to  assist  French  invaaioQ, 
237;  Detenderisminl795,  383 
aqq. ;  no  proof  Ot  connection 
jet  with  United  Irisbinen,  367 ; 
plans  and  objects,  388;  con- 
fined to  Catholics,  389;  cha- 
racter In  Eildare :  Lanrence 
O'Connor,  391 ;  weakens  in- 
flnenoe  ol  gentr;  over  their 
tenants,  393;  saspeoteA  De- 
fenders sent  into  King's  fleet. 
119;  outrage  in  Armagh,  423 
tqq.;  Insurrection  Act,  451 ;  in- 
orease  ot  crimes  connected  with 
Defenders,  466;  collection  o( 
arms,  458 ;  Defender  emissa- 
ries, 461 ;  causes  ot  discontent, 
483 ;  Defenders  gravitate  to- 
wards the  United  Iriabmen, 
485;  join  that  body,  486;  re- 
newed disturbancea,  iv.  9  sqq. ; 
combined  with  Whiteboyism, 
10 ;  in  central  counties,  92, 
127 ;  revival  of  Defenderism  in 
J799,  ▼.  265 


Defoe:  on  nomadic  pauperism, 
i.  227 

Delanj,  Mrs. :  sketch  of  [rish 
ooantry  life,  i.  290  ;  on  Dubhu 
society  (1731),  325  ;  safe  travel- 
ling in  Ireland,  ii.  26  n. 

Demerara ;  inpossessionof  Eng- 


bgh,i: 
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Democratic  spirit,  growth  of,  in 
Ireland,  ii.  399  sqq.,  402 

Denis.  Major:  president  of  courl- 
martial  on  Sir  Edward  Crosbie, 
iv.  335  n. 

Denmark,  Qoeeu  of :  Irish  pen- 
sion, iL  118 

Deposing  sovereigns  :  doctrine  ot 
Papal  right  of,  repudiated  bf 
Irish  Catholics,  ii.  203 

Derry,  Bishop  of  (Hervej,  Earl 
of  Bristol}  :  negotiations  &l 
Bome,  ii.  211;  letter  to  Speaker 
Fecy,  ib.;  career,  359;  cha- 
racter, 360  ;  supporter  of  John 
Wesley,i&, ;  state  of  his  diocese, 
861 ;  places  himself  at  head  ol 
democratic  movement  (1783), 
862  ;  relations  with  Presbyter, 
ians,  363;  claims  franchise  [or 
Catholics.  364 ;  attends  Dublin 
Convention  in  royal  state, 36!>; 
appears  to  have  meant  to  t«sd 
a  revolution,  370 ;  his  dcatb 
(1S03),  429;  his  remedies  lor 
Irish  grievances,  iv.  217 ;  ap- 
proved ot  an  Union,  v.  321 

Desmond's  rebelUon,  i.  9,  lU 
confiscations  after,  18 

Devereui,  John  (Irish  boy  rebel), 


Diamond,  battle  of  the,  iiL4^i 


.Google 


Dillon,  Arthur:  General  in  the 
Irish  Brigade,  iii.  521  n. 

Directory,  French.  See  France — 
Direoloiy 

Directory  (or  Secret  Committee) 
of  United  Iriahmen,  iv.  161,a01 

Dissenters,  i.  133  sqq. ;  abolition 
of  the  TeBt,  ii.  211,  243  ;  va- 
lidity of  their  marriages  (Ire- 
land) established,  314.  See 
Presbyterians 

Dobba,  Arthar:  on  Irish  nomadio 
pauperism,  i.  227  sq.  ■  works 
on  agriculture,  297;  made 
Govemot  of  Carolina,  ib. 

Dobbs,  Francis  (organiser  of 
Ulster  YOlnnleerB) :  character 
and  opinions,  ii.  251  sq, ;  on 
the  Dungannon  meeting,  284 ; 
negotiates  for  State  prisoners, 
V.  S8 ;  opposed  Bill  of  Attain- 
der (1798J,  38;  frantic  speech 
against  Union,  416;  resolotiona 
in  favour  of  Catholics  and  ol 
reform,  iSo.,  261 

Donegal,  Marquis  of  :  Ma  evic- 
tions, ii.  IT,  50  sq. 

Donoughmore,  Lord,  iii.  642,  y. 


463 

DouglftH,  Bishop  (Catholic  pre- 
late of  London  district)  :  com- 
munications  with  English 
Oovemment.  iv.  245 

Doaglas,  Sylvester,  Irish  Chief 
Secretary  (1794),  v.  150 

Townehire,  Lord.  See  Hills- 
borough 

Doyle  (a  yoong  woman) :  heroic 
conduct  in  battle  of  Nevr  Boss, 
iv.  392 

Doyle,Hajor:  earliest  advocate  id 
Parliament  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, iii.  151 
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Dramatists,  Irish,  i,  328 

'  Drapier'a  Letters,'  1.  454 

Drennan,  Dr.,  writer  of  United 
Irishmen's  addresses,  iii.  208 ; 
his '  Wake  of  William  Orr,'  iv. 
103,  104  n. 

Dtogheda,  Lord :  helps  to  raise 
forces  for  Crown,  ii.  221 

Drogheda ;  siege  (by  Cromwell), 
i.  101 ;  account  of  the  massacre, 
102  sq. 

Drunkenness  in  Ireland,  i.  267, 
318,  V.  96 

DubUn  (oounty) :  the  rebellion  in, 
iv.  320  sqq. 

'DubUn  News-letter,  The '  (1685), 
i.  327 

Dublin  Philosophical  Society, 
The,  founded  (1684),  i.  296 

Dublin  Physico-Historioal  So- 
ciety, The,  founded  (1744),  i. 
297 

Dublin ;  population  in  18tb  cent,, 
i.  319,  V.  187  ;  cheapness  of 
education,  i.  320 ;  libraries, 
321 ;  elements  of  disorder.  321 
sg. ;  comparison  between  Dub- 
lin society  and  that  of  London, 
325 ;  cheap  food,  326  n. ;  book- 
sellers, 326  sq.;  music  and 
stage,  S27 ;  trade  outrages 
(17S4).  ii.  392  ;  Police  Act,  453, 
iii.  463 ;  penny  post,  ii.  193 ; 
Protestant  ascendency  defined 
and  claimed  by  Corporation, 
iii.  64  ;  during  the  rebellion,  iv. 
326  sgg.;  hoatiUty  to  the  Union, 
V.  196,  200,  206.  227,  247, 
311,399  ;  after  the  Union,  415. 
466 

Dublin  Society,  The :  foundation 
(1731)  and  objects,  i.  297  ;  en- 
couragement of  art,  299  sq. 

•DubUn  Spy,' i.  327 

Duelling:  common  in  England 
and    Ireland,    i.    286 ;   never 
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panished,  291;   diminiBhine, 

818 
S)att,  Sir  Junes :  sttaclc  on  rebels 

at  Qibbet-ratb,  iv.  336 
PnigenaD,  Dr.,  Advocate-Oeneral 

(iTeland),  iii.  143  ;  charactei, 

i6. ;    opponent   ol    Catholics, 

143,  344 ;  visitation  ot  Trinit]' 

College,  iv.  229 ;  attack  upon 

Gratton,  t.  109  aq. 
Danagore  Hill :  rebels  dispersed 

St,  iv.  41tj 
Dnnbopie,   Lord,  oharged  vith 

Bupportii^  Whitebojs,  ii.  80 
DuQdaa,  General,  iv.  3JJ8  sq. 
Dundas,    Henrj:    Irish    poUcj 

(1791),  ii.   88  sqq.,   53.   137  ; 

desire  to  favour  Catholics,  131 ; 

speech  on  Uoian,  v.  241 
Dungannon:  Volunteer  meeting 

(1782),  ii.  282  iqq. 
Dunlavin,  massacre  at,  v.  S51 
Daties  :  on  imports  trom  Ireland 

iDto  Eoglaad,  iii.  187 
Dwyer,  Captain  (Irish  highway 

robber),  i.  3S6 
DvBon  pension  (Ireland),  ii.  113, 

163 


East  India  Compan;:  bad  mono- 
poly of  supplying  tea  to  Ire- 
land, iii,  77  33. 

East  Indies ;  Irish  trade  with, 
iii.  187 

'  Eaver,  Captain '  (leader  of 
houghers),  i.  S6S,  366 

Edgeworth,  Mr.  (father  ot  Miss 
Edgeworth) :  opposed  subdi- 
vision ot  farms,  iii.  410  m. ; 
epsecbes  in  Union  debate,  v. 
226,  370 ;  on  the  means  by 
which  Union  was  carried,  401 

Edgevorth,  Maria,  on  Irish 
larming,  iiL  397  n.,  407  n. ;  on 


Irandnlent  rates,  398n.;  on  fea< 
dal  onstoms,  41G  n. ;  King  Cor- 
ney ,  417  ;  on  the  contempt  ol 
the  French  tor  their  Irish  re. 

nection  ot  the  rebellion  and 
the  Union,  147  n.;  on  the 
Union,  226  n. 

Education  in  Ireland,  i.  20,  ii. 
613,  V.  42*  sqq. ;  unsectarian 
since  1834,  i.  23H  ;  of  Catholio 
clergy,  iii.  346  iqq.  See  aiao 
Charter  Schools ;  Maynootb 

Elections:  costs,  in  Ireland  in 
1713,  L  814  :  'assisted,'  IL  167. 
See  also  Ireland^Uniou 

Elizabeth,  Queen  (England)  ; 
treatment  ot  Ireland,  i.  6 

Ellis,  Mr.:  attache  ot  Lord 
Maimesbnry,  embwsy  to 
France,  iv.  150  nqq. 

Ely,  Lord  :  a  great  boroagb- 
monger,  v.  209,  212,  228,  293 

Emancipation,  Catholic.  See 
Catholics 

Emigration,  Irish :  after  English 
Bevolution,  i.  245;  ot  Protes- 
tants to  Continent,  259  sq. ;  to 
West  Indies,  248  ;  Catholics 
to  French,  Spanish,  Austrian 
lumiea,  248  «g. ;  effects  on  Ire- 
land, 252  ;  to  America,  ii.  1S3, 
160 

Eminent  Irishmen  in  foreign 
services,  i.  248  sqq. ;  in  litera- 
ture and  art,  295  s;;.,  299  sqq-, 
330  aq.,  328 

Emmet's  (Bobert)  Bebellion 
(1803),  V.  466 

Emmet,  Thomas  Addis;  counter 
manifesto  to  Dublin  Corpoiv 
tion's  claim  ot  Protestant  as- 
cendency, iii.  90 ;  on  origin  ot 
United  Irishmen  movement, 
484 ;  desire  lor  odjUBtment  ot 
diferencea  kllet  Bantrj  Bay, 
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iv.  64 ;  member  of  Supreme 
ISiecutive  of  United  Irisbmen, 
iv.  253 ;  character  and  career, 
263  sq, ;  arreet,  262  ;  imprison- 
ment, V.  101 

England— French  War :  eum- 
mftrjr  o(  military  and  naval 
oTeutB  at  1794-97,  iii.  493  sq. ; 
tjpain  declares  war  against 
England,  494  ;  nnBucoesBful 
peace  negotiations  at  Paris, 
495  ;  French  in  Bantr;  Bay, 
295 ;  result,  536  sq. ;  vicissi- 
tudes  of  war  in  1796-97,  iv. 
147 ;  Portugal  England's  only 
ally,  149 ;  peace  negotiations 
at  Lille,  150  sqq. ;  Pitt's  pro- 
posals, 161 ;  demands  of  Di- 
rectory, 153  ;  peace  signed  be- 
tween Fortngal  and  Fiance, 
157  ;  poseibility  of  corrupting 
Directors,  158 ;  revolution  of 
18  fructidor,  ib.;  Malmesbury 
expelled  from  France,  1S9  ; 
hopes  at  peace  dispelled,  160 ; 
channelstbroughwhichFiencli 
intrigues  with  United  Irishmen 
became  known,  165 ;  Campei- 
down,  179 

England  and  Ireland :  policy  to- 
wards Ireland  in  early  years  of 
George  III.,  461, 474 ;  relations 
with  Irish  Parliament,  ii,  350 
aqq.;  opposition  to  Irish  free 
trade,  178;  tendency  towards 
religious  toleration,  209  ;  un- 
othcial  relations  with  Vatican, 
210  sq.     See  also  Ireland. 

Engraving,  school  of,  in  Dublin, 
i.  300 

Enniscorthy :  captured  by  Irish 
rebeU,  iv.  359 

Erskine.  MousigDor :  representa- 
tive of  the  Pope  at  English 
Conrt,  iv.  245  sq. ;  pensioned 
by  George  IIL,  245  tt. 


Eecheatorship  olMunster,  v.  282 
Esmonde,  Dt. :  treachery  at  Pro- 

aperoua    (Ireland),    iv,     323; 

hanged,  324 

possession  of  Eng- 


(.476 

Extempore  preaching ;  rare  in 
Irish  Church,  ii.  507 

Eyre,  Colonel  Stratford;  account 
of  coadition  of  Galway  (1747), 
i.  347  sq. 

Eyie  Connaugbt ;  abode  of  smug- 
glers and  wreckers,  i.  361 

Eyre,  Lord  :  esample  of  manner 
of  Irish  country  life,  i.  28a 


Famines,  i.  8,  184,  186  «o.,  224, 
468 

Fawcett,  General  :  commander 
against  Wexford  rebels,  iv.  363 

Fay  (suspected  Defender  in 
Meath),  trial  of,  iii.  214 

Fenianism,  v.  462 

Feudalism  introduced  into  Ire- 
laud,  i.  3 

Finagan,  Teige  (a  famous  Irish 
tory).  account  o(,  i.  358 

Finances,  ii.  169,  220,  409,  489, 
T.  106  sq.,  176  sqq. 

Fingall,  Lord,  iii.  265,  iv.  325, 
336 

Pinncane,  Judge,  iii.  392 

Fisheries— Irish ;  vicissitudes  o( 
the  industry,  i.  339  tq. 

Fitzgerald,  George  Bobert :  ex- 
traordinary career,  ii.  367  sqq. 

Fitzgerald,  Lady  Edward,  iv.  142, 
166 
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Fitzgerald, Iiotd  Edward;  nego- 
tiationa  with  France,  iv.  flOl 
;  iDtimaoj  with  advo- 


B  of  a. 


r.  84; 


conduct  as  grand  jaror,  ISl ; 
head  of  militar;  organisation 
of  United  Irishmen,  256 ;  not 
arrested  with  Committee  of 
United  Irishmen,  262;  Govern- 
ment aearct  for  him,  2ilS; 
tracked,  302  ;  captured,  303 
eq.;  hi^  death-bed,  SO'J  $qq. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Henrj  :  mem- 
ber (with  Grattan)  for  City  ol 
Dublin,  iii.  3 

Fitzgerald,  Bobert  {Knight  of 
Kerry) ;  deacription  of  White- 
bo;  disturbsinces,  and  condition 
of  people,  ii.  3S 

Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Judkin  (High 
Sheriff  of  Tippenuj) :  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  iv.  277  (gg., 
T,  36 

Fitzgibbon  {Earl  of  Clare) :  At- 
torney-General (Ireland),  ii.  4, 
274 ;  on  Catholic  education 
(1782),  2S0  ;  attempt  to  check 
democratic  reformers,  401 ; 
career  and  character,  415  aq. ; 
opposed  every  measure  of  oon- 
ceasion.  419  ;  theory  that  cor- 
ruption  should  be  fiormal 
method  of  government,  420 ; 
legislation  againat  tomulluons 
risings  and  assemblies,  466 ; 
arguments  on  Regency  qaes- 
tion,  477  ;  made  Chancellor, 
484 ;  attack  on  Catholic  peti- 
tion to  King,  iii.  139 ;  speedi  on 
Catholic  Relief  BiU  (1793),  169 
sgg.;  influenfialpoaitio 
time,lT6;  made  viscou 
doctrine  that  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation is  inconsiatent  ivith 
the  coronation  oath,  SOU  sq. : 
legal   argninent   submitted   to 


King.  310:  assaulted  by  mob, 
325 ;  secret  letters  to  King, 
330 ;  made  Earl  ol  Clare,  347  ; 
defence  of  Government  in  Orr's 
case,  iv.  1 13  n. ;  of  Oovernment 
policy  on  Emancipation  and 
ieform,193;  joins  cabal  against 
Aberoromby,  206 ;  on  state  of 
Kildare,  294  ;  at  Lord  B.  Fitz- 
gerald's death.  311  n.;  hiamo- 
deration  and  homanity  after 
the  rebellion,  v.  16.  32,  34; 
visit  to  Pitt :  Union  determined 
on,  155 ;  first  Irishman  made 
Chancellor.  180;  attitude  to- 
wards Maynooth,  278  sq. ;  de- 
fence of  Union  in  Irish  Houseof 
Lords,  372  sgg.;  last  days,  4i>9; 
riot  at  his  funeral,  462 

Fitzgibbon,  Colonel  (son  of 
above),  v.  371 

Fitajames,  Dulie  of  (1794) :  con- 
nection with  the  Irish  Brigade, 
iii.  636,  626  n. 

Fitzpatrick,  General,  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  Duke  of  Portland 
(Viceroy),  ii.  297,  328,  v.  284 

Fitzwilliam,Loid.  Seelreland- 
Viceroy  Fitzwilliam 

Fleet :  disaffeotion  in— mutiny 
at  Spilhead,  iv.  169  ;  at  the 
Nore,  171 ;  suppression,  172  ; 
mutiny  of  the  '  Hermioae.' 
173  ;  elements  of  which  the 
navy  was  composed,  173  sq. 

Flood,  Henry;  early  career,  ii. 
67,  83,  86,  92,  97,  105,  113, 
163;  promotes  Absentee  tai, 
130;  and  com  bounties.  134; 
appointed  Yice.Treasurer,  136, 
147  sqq. ;  eloquence,  ib. ;  life 
and  character,  138.  142;  why 
he  took  office,  140  >qq. ;  desire* 
provostsbip  ol  Trin.  Coll.  Dub., 
143 ;  ncROtiation  with  Har. 
court,  147  sqq. ;  wish  to  enter 
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English      Parliament,      151 

polio;  towarda  CathoIioB,  201 
Sj. ;  diamiaaal  bom  office,  273  . 
efForta  ag&iiiBt  PojnitieH'  Law, 
276;  discontent,  319;  aigu- 
ment  on  '  Himpla  Bepe&l ' 
qneation,  321 ;  popularity  of 
hia  doolrinea,  83U  ;  Renun- 
oiation  Act  obtained,  333;  held 
Beat  at  same  time  in  both  Par- 
liaments, 338 ;  reiationg  with 
Volonteers,  316,  Sdfi ;  hoatile 
to  QrattaQ,  352,366;  sapports 
military  retrenohment,  354  ; 
drswB  up  and  introduoeB  Vo- 
lonteer  Beionu  Bill,  3T2  sqq. ; 
Betorm  Bill  of  1T»4,  377  ;  de- 

tant  institntiooB,  3T9 ;  sapporta 
agitation  for  protection,  383 ; 
Heform agitation, 100;  oppoaes 
Pitt'a  oommeioial  propositions. 
442,  449  ;  death,  iii.  85 ;  esti- 
mate ot  him  by  Fusodb  and 
Burrowes,  153 

Foots  (actor) :  qearrel  with 
Duchasa  oi  Kingston,  iii.  232 

Port  St.  OeorRS  (Invemeaa- 
ehire) :  Irish  prisoners  at,  v. 
100 

Foatei,  Chief  Baron,  ii.  197,  411 

Foster,  John:  report  on  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  (1778),  ii.  22T; 
Com  Law  (1784 :  boantiea  on 
export),  386  ;  Presa  Bill,  394  ; 
Chancellor  of  Eicheqaer  fire- 
land),  411 ;  on  Irish  National 
Debt,  489  sq. ;  elected  Speaker 
(17S7).  490;  opposition  to 
CBtholio  Bill  of  1793,  iii.  144  ; 
hostility  to  Abercromby,  iv. 
203,  208 ;  desires  severe  mea- 
Eures  after  rebellion,  t.  32  n. ; 

his     great     influence,     325  ; 
apeeohas  against   Union,   265 
VOL.    V. 


gqq.,  3B3  tqq. ;  letter  to  Pel- 
ham,  322 ;  on  the  danger  o( 
repeal,  48B 

Foundling  Hospital,  Dublin,  i. 
320 

Foi,  Charles  James:  the  Qerk- 
Bhip  of  the  Fells  transaction,  ii. 
148  ;  the  concessiona  to  Ireland 
{1 783), 306 sj;.;  onrepeal  of  De- 
claratory Act,  327  ;  on  Foster's 
Press  Bill,  407 ;  opposes  Pitt's 
commercial  propositions  for 
Ireland,  447;  on  Kelief  Bill 
(1705),  iii.  314  ;  on  the  man  of 
Ulster  iv.  20;  encouraged  by 
Orattan  to  disouas  Irish  affairs 
in  English  Parliament,  22  ; 
opposed  to  the  Union,  t.  239 
n.,  340  n.,  357 ;  and  to  repeal, 
489 

Foi,  Luke  :  on  the  three  nations 
inhabiting  Ireland,  v.  330  tq. 

France  —  Directory  :  Coalition 
ahattered  by  Frencii  successea 
(I79i),  iii.  276;  sabjugation 
of  Holland,  277 ;  complete  as- 
cendency of  France  on  Con- 
tinent, 493 ;  futile  negotiations 
of  Molmeabury  at  Paris,  496 ; 
alliance  with  Spain,  iv.  147 ; 
vicissitudes  of  war,  148 ; 
Buonaparte's  career  of  victory, 
ib. ;  Peace  of  Campo  Formio, 
149;  England  desires  peace, 
ib. ;  Malmesbury  meets  French 
plenipotentiaries  at  Liile,  150  ; 
majority  ol  Directory  hostile 
to  peace— their  demands,  152 
aq.;  Pitt's  proposals  rejected, 
153  ;  peace  signed  with  Porto- 
gal.  157 ;  Directors  open  to 
bribes,  168;  revolution  of  18 
fructidor,  ib, ;  Malmesbuty 
ordered  to  qnit  France,  159; 
proof  that  Irish  interests  had 
no  teei  place  in  French  diplo- 
LL 
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nutc^,  161 ;  paiallel  (totu  bis- 
tor;  of  Insh  Brigade,  162; 
defeat  of  Hatch  expedition, 
179 ;  Switzerland  omahed, 
407;  qaarrel  with  Amerioa, 
408;  settlement  to  be  bought, 
410;  Direotora  ask  for  a  bribe, 
i6.; threats,  411;  warpostponed, 
413 ;  eSectH  of  episode  on 
Ulster  PreBbjlerianB.  412  sq. 
Fiance  and  Ireland;  attempts 
to  create  revolution  in  Ireland, 
iii.  199  sqq, ;  advantages  to 
France  ot  separating  Ireland 
from  England,  498;  Tone's 
mission,  ib. ;  French  minie- 
ters  ignorant  of  Irish  aSaits, 
611;  Tone's  memorials,  512 
sqq, ;  mission  of  Count  O'Shea 
tolreland, G19 ;  Director;  wish 


memorial, 
prepared,  6; 
naturalised  (Frei 


I  to  preoedi 

O'Connor's 

;      expedition 

Bcarcaly  any 
nch)  Irishmen 
,  523;  expedition  sails, 
527 ;  mishaps  of  fleet,  527  eq. ; 
in  Bantrj  Bay,  528;  thrown 
into  contagion  b;  a  storm, 
532;  oooflicting  coonsels,  532 
sq.;  return  to  Brest,  638;  re- 
newed negotiations  ivitb  United 
Irishmen,  iv.  142 :  mission  and 
report  ot  Jagerhom,  146  ; 
French  neglect  ot  Ireland  in 
peace  negotiations  with  Eng- 
land, IGl ;  intrigues  renewed, 
165  :  Dutch  expedition  de- 
feated, 17!J ;  Lewina's  memoirs, 
181,  V.  336  1  Buonaparte  scep- 
tic^ about  Irish  revolution, 
T.  39;  expedition  of  Humbert, 
41 ;  initial  success,  47  sgq. ; 
surrender  to  Comwallis,  U^  ; 
later  French  expeditions,  66, 
74,82 


Franchise  (Ireland) :  extended 
to  CathoUcs.  iii.  148  aqq.,  410 

Franklin,  Benjamin  :  visit  to 
Ireland,  ii.  159 ;  invited  io 
sit  among  the  members  ol 
Irish  Parliament,  ib. ;  address 
to  Irish,  326  ;  on  Irish  immi- 
grants in  Pbiliidelphia,  iii,  497 ; 
his  views  about  Legislative 
Union,  V.  12G  iq. 

Free  Traida  with  Ireland :  advo- 
cates ot,  ii.  171  aq. ;  agitation 
tor,  239  ;  granted  by  England, 
212 ;  practical  impedimenta, 
267 

'  Freeman's  Journal ' :  supports 
the  Oovemment  (1796),  iii.  4GS 

French,  Lady,  made  peeress,  ir. 
166 

French  refugees  in  Ireland ;  im- 
portant part  played  by,  i.  352 ; 
granted  freedom  of  worship,  ib. 

French,  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  184 

'  Friends  ot  the  Constitution ' 
,  (Irish  society),  iii.  106,  122 


Oalles,  Admiral  Uorard  de,  iii. 
627 

Gal  way,  condition  of,  in  early  I8tb 
century,  i.  345 ;  severe  applica- 
tion of  penal  laws,  316 ;  nndei 
military  government,  347 ;  Go. 
vemor  Stratford  Eyre's  ac- 
count, 347  aqq. 

Gambling :  a  passion  for,  in  In- 
land, i.  288 

Gardiner.  Luke  (afterwards  Lord 
Mountjoy) ;  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,  U.  213  sqq.,  379,  312  a?.; 
bargains  for  a  peerage,  383; 
state  of  tenantry  in  Tyrone,  i'- 
95;  commander  of  Dublin 
MiUtia.  iv.  389  ;  killed  in  the 
batUe  ot  Hew  Boss,  390 
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OaTeUind,  i.  16,  31 

Geneva  refugeee :  proposed  colony 
o(,  in  Irelaud,  ii.  S40 

George  III. :  desires  angmenU- 
tioD  of  forces  in  Ireland  (1767), 
ii.  81,  B5i  dislike  ot  Absantee 
tax,  126;  receives  depatatioD 
of  Catholics  (1792),  iii.  131 ; 
forbids  Cathotic  EmaDcipation 
(1795),  3U6  sq. ;  difficulties 
about  oorouation  oatli.  307; 
reiterates  his  refuial,  if.  36 ; 
objection  to  malting  Catholic 
peers,  ISS  sq. ;  pensions  Cardi- 
Dal  York,  246 ;  early  desire  of 
Irish  Union,  v.  131 ;  ignotant 
of  Pitt's  conference^  on  the 
anbject,  156 ;  persistent  desire 
for  Union,  266,417;  opposition 
to  Emancipation  strengthened 
bj Lougbborough,  iS7 sqq,;  re- 
newed illness,  and  its  effects  on 
Pitt,  466 

Gibbet-rath,  massacre  at.  iv.  338 

OiSard,  John :  on  the  outrages  of 
the  '  Ancient  Britons,'  iv.  11 

Glass  manufacture  in  Ireland  : 
eiport  prohibited,  ii.  178 

Qloves,  Irish  manofacture  of,  ii. 

soo 

Qoold,  Mr.  (Irish  Catholic) :  offers 
Govenunent  pecuniary  aid  for 
defence  of  country,  ii.  271 

Qoold,  Thomas  (member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament),  v.  128  n., 
183,  361,  41S  n. 

Gordon,  Rev.  James:  history  ot 
lrisliItebe11ion,iv.353sg3.;eeti- 
mateof  causes  of  its  magnitude 
and  fierceness,  354;  on  the  re- 
lation ot  the  rebellion  to  the 
Union,  v.  14S 

Gorej,  the  rebflllion  in,iv.  373  iqq. 

Gosford,  Earl  of,  Governor  ot 
county  Armagh,  iii.  429 ;  com- 
manded troops  at  Naas,  iv.  i]20 


Graces,  the  (Irish  analogue  ot 
Petition  ot  Bights),  i.  30  aq. 

Granaries,  pnblio,  erected  (1716), 
i.22i 

Grand  juries  (Ireland) :  obaracter 
in  ISth  century,  iii.  66 ;  set  in 
motion  against  Catholics  (1792), 

ib. 

Grattan,  Henry :  on  tithes  (Ire- 
land), ii-  16,  IB ;  supports  Pro- 
testant ascendency,  97  n- ;  one 
ot  the  writers  in  '  Baratariana,' 
106 ;  on  Flood's  eloquence,  139 
n. ;  enters  Irish  Parliament 
(1776),  162;  early  influence, 
209 ;  discourages  religious  ani- 
mosity, ii. ;  advocates  free  ex- 
port trade,  239 ;  first  declara- 
tion ot  independence  (1780)-, 
253 ;  denounces  sale  otpeeragas, 
263;  a  Volonteer,  271 ;  efforts 
for  independence,  276, 26B,  299, 
305  sq. ;  concessions  tram  Eng- 
land, 308;  defence  ot  Catholics, 
313  ;  popular  favourite,  315 ; 
grant  from  Pariiament,  316; 
Phcenii  Parle  Iiodge  otFered 
(o  bim,  ib. ;  separation  from 
Charlemont,  352,  358;  hosti- 
lity to  Flood,  362 ;  opposes 
army  reduction,  35E ;  quarrel 
with  Flood,  ib. ;  alienated  from 
Volunteers,  358;  on  the  Volun- 
teer Iteform  Bill,  375;  policy, 
424;  theory  of  Irish  politics 
not  democratic,  427 ;  parlia- 
mentary reform,  ib. ;  measures 
at  Tvhich  he  aimed.  128;  sup- 
ports Pitt's  commercial  pro- 
positions, 441;  denounces  then 
when  transformed,  149 ;  opposes 
Dublin  Police  Bill.  465 ;  sup- 
ports Whitebo  J  Act  (1787),  466 ; 
action  on  tithes  question,  4B9  ; 
onBegency,470|  moves  address 
to  Prince  ot  Wales,  472 ;  Grat- 
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n  the  debate, 
47G ;  tries  to  pat  an  and  to 
annnal  defioita,  489 ;  salogy  ot 
Di,anKirwaD,&OB;  anaignmeat 
□I  Bockingliam's  mmiBteTS,  iii. 
1 ;  elected  lor  Dublin,  3  ;  helps 
to  lorm '  Whig  Clnb,'  i ;  theory 
of  parliainentuy  retonn,  IT ; 
oonviction  o(  diioger  ot  demo- 
craoy  tor  Iceland.  18 ;  opinion 
on  Catholic  queition,  22,  128  ; 
on  the  decline  of  bigotr;,  TO  ; 
favoured  united  education  ol 
GatholioB  and  Protestants,  T2  ; 
hoBtilitj  to  Union,  T3 ;  op- 
posed disloyal  and  ropabli- 
can  priociples,  lOS  ;  speech 
on  Address  |1T93),  1»6  ;  sop- 
pona  Belief  Bill,  148;  re- 
arrangemeut  of  hearth  tax,  166; 
desires  coiumeicial  treaty  with 
England,  t8T :  refuses  to  ' 
nounce  var  with  France, 
tq. ;  Bnppotts  it,  226 ;  again 
proposes  commercial  under- 
staading  with  England,  229  ; 
decline  of  hia  influence,  S""" 
appointment  ol  Fitzwjlliai 
Viceroy,  243;  Grattan  refuses 
office,  246 ;  conferences  with 
English  niinisters,  24T  ;  dis- 
pntes  about  Viceroy,  348  sqq.  ; 
indignation  of  Grat  Ian' s  party, 
252  aq. ;  moves  Address,  1795, 
2TS  ;  Emancipation  Bill,  1T95, 
SOO;  replies  to  addresses  in 
favoar  o(  Emancipation,  326  ; 
motion  torCommittee  on  State 
of  Nation,  334;  on  the  functions 
of  Viceroy,  336 :  speech  on  his 
Catholic  Bill,  343;  home  edu- 
cation of  Catholic  clergy,  352  ; 
advice  to  democratic  party, 
384;  resolution  demanding  free 
trade  (1T96),  450  ;  criticism  of 
Insurrection  Bill,  452  ;  violent 


speech  against  sagpension  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  459  ;  ajid  on 
Government  apathy  about  Ar- 
magh outrages,  461 ;  resolution 
in  favour  ot  Cathohc  Emanci- 
pation, ib, ;  speech  on  French 
war  (1797),  iv.  6 ;  defends  pro- 
posed Absentee  tax,  8;  alarm 
at  condition  of  country,  16 ; 
desires  revival  of  Volunteers, 
ib. ;  censures  proclamation  ot 
Ulster,  30  sq. ;  encourages  Fox 
to  discuss  Irish  affairs  in  Eng- 
lish Parliament;  22  ;  resigns 
position  in  yeomanry,  64 ; 
speech  on  Ponsonby's  reform 
resolutions,  69;  secession  from 
parliamentary  lite,  T3 ;  estimate 
of  his  politick  condnct,  73  sqq.  i 
de^re  to  make  the  Irish  one 
people,  124 ;  reasonslor  refusing 
to  stand  for  next  Parliament 
(1797),  196 ;  blindness  to  the 
rising  religioaa  animosities, 
IST ;  denunciation  of  Govem- 

necessary  consequence  of  cor- 
ruption, 190 :  eloquent  aspira- 
tions, 190  sq. ;  his  own  review 
of  this  portion  of  his  career, 
191;  opinion  of  Emmet,  254  ; 
attacked  by  Government  potty, 
V.  108  ;  Duigeuan's  pamphlet, 
109 ;  statement  of  informer 
Hu^es,  112  ;  Grattan  charged 
with  being  United  Irishman, 
ib. ;  improbability  ol  story,  112 
sqq. ;  statement  of  Oratt&u, 
114 ;  Portland  urges  prosecn- 


116;  failure  of  evidence,  117; 
Grattao'a  unpopularity  for  a 
time,  IIT  sq. ;  reappearance  in 
Parliament  (Jan.  1800),  348  ; 
duel  with  Corry,  388;  speech 
on  necessity  of  a  dissolution. 
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S97 ;  infliimmator;  apeeoh  on   I 
tlnion  Bill,  411  sg.; 'propheti-   ! 
oal  treason.'  413;  letter  to  Fox, 
on  Hardwicbe'  6  admiuiatcation, 
46G ;  opinion  on  posaible  te- 
■peai.  183 

Qrent  Seal  ot  Britain  replaoed 
after  Union  b;  a  new  Seal  ol 
the  Empire,  y.  417 

'  Oreen  Lianels '  (Irish  regiment) , 
iii.  316 

QrenviUe,  Lord  (William) :  Presi- 
dent at  Board  ot  Trade  in 
England,  ii.  465 ;  on  the  Mas- 
tership ot  the  BollE  in  Ireland, 


i.ib.; 


n  appointment  of  Fitzwillia 
as  Vioeroy.  iii.  349 ;  on  English 
part;  government  in  Ireland, 
254  :  negotiations  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  iv.  149, 167 ; 
Ksigns  on  the  Catholia  qnes- 
Hon,  V.  443 ;  advocates  pay- 
ment of  priests,  4fl9 

Grenville,  Thomas ;  diplomatic 
mission  in  Vienna,  ii.  246 

Ore;,  Lord :  piediotiona  about 
Imh  Union,  v.  404  ;  summaiy 
of  ease  against  it,  405 ;  on  the 
fatal  consequences  of  repeal, 
489 

Orogan.  Cornelias,  an  old  man, 
executed  on  Wexford  Bridge, 
iv.  373.  466 

OroQOhy,  General :  oommander 
ot  Frenoh  expedition  to  Bau- 
ti7  Bay,  iii.  528  iq.,  633,  636 

Gn^terio,  Cardinal:  aooonnt  ol 
Irish  Protestants  temp.William 
and  Anne,  i.  441  iq. 

"QDatimozin '  (Dr.  Jebb); 

gitimate  independence  of  Irish 

Parliament,  ii.  3^  n. 
Om,  Uatthew :  witness  in  tavooi 

ot  attainders  { 


Habeas  Corpus  Act,  ii  70,  77, 
las,  273,  278 

Hacket,  Bishop  (Down) :  never 
entered  his  diocese  tor  twenty 
years,  i.  206 

Hacbetstown :  defeat  of  Irish 
rebels  by  Antrim  Militia,  iv. 
336 

Hackney  coaches  (Dablin),  tax 
on.  i.  231 

Halifax,  Lord;  Viceroy  ot  Ire- 
land, ii.  13,  33,  77,  187 

HaUiday,  Dr.,  Charlemont's  let- 
ters to,  ii.  207  n.,  iii.  85 

Hamburg;  surrender  of  Napper 
Tandy,  v.  73;  apology  to  Buo- 
naparte, jb. 

Hamilton,  Gerard  (■  Single 
Speech  '),  ii.  68, 146,  411 

Hamilton,  Bev.  Wm.  (Irish  ma- 
gistrate) :  letters  to  Qoyern- 
ment  on  state  ol  the  country, 
iv.  4,  10;  mordered,  12 

Hamilton,  Sackville  :  an  old 
Crown  servant  dismissed  by 
Fitz William,  Ui.  270 

Harcourt.  Earl  of :  succeeds 
Townshend  as  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land (1772),  ii  115;  Bevenue 
Boards  reunited,  117 ;  new 
taxation,  119 ;  Absentee  tax. 
119  iq. ;  reply  to  arguments 
against,  128 ;  measure  defeated, 
132 ;  new  taxes,  133  ;  corn 
bounties,  134 ;  relations  with 
Flood,  140,  143  iqq.i  sends 
Irish  troops  to  America,  162, 
163 ;  discontent  in  Parliament, 
166 ;  dissolutioD  (1776),  166 ; 
measures  tor  securing  a  ma- 
jority, 167;  recall:  review  of 
his  administration,  168 ;  on 
Irish  Union,  v.  128  $q. 
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Eardwioke,  Lord  (third  Earl)  : 
Tioeroy  of  Ireland,  v.  461 

Harrington,  Lord  (Viceroy),  i.  461 

Esnis.  Sir  James  (Lord  MalmsB' 
burj)  ;  peace  neRotiatlons  at 
Psris  (1796),  iii.  495 :  at  Lille, 
iv.  160  ;  secret  trnderBtanding 
with  Maret,  153  ;  terma  re- 
jected, ib.;  procraatinatioD  of 
French,  1G4  s;;.;  intervention 
of  Maret,  154  ;  the  amp  d'itat 
ol  18th  tnictidor,  158 ;  Malmea- 
bai7  expelled  horn  France,  159 

Harvey,  Bagenal :  commander- 
in-ohief  of  rebeie.  iv.  364,  367, 
S88,  390,  424 ;  deposed  Irom 
command,  43^;  executed, 467 

Hat  manufacture  in  Ireland,  ii. 
SOO 

Heaitb-tai  (Ireland),  L  193,  239, 
ii.  604,  iii.  186,  398 

■  Hearts  ol  Steel,'  ii.  106 

Hedge  schools,  Irish,  ii.  206 

'  Hell-Gre  Club,'  or  '  Blasters  ' 
(Dublin),  i.  323 

Hepenstal,  the 'walling  gallows,' 
iv.  277 

Hereditary  revenue  (Ireland),  i. 
192,  ii.  62,  87,  95,  105,  114, 
133,  165,  ill.  182 

Heron,  Sir  B.  (Chief  Secretary, 
Ireland):  onuish  Mutiny  Bill, 
iL266 

Hervey,  Lady  Mary  [mother  of 
George  K.  Fitzgerald),  ii.  367 

Higgins.  Francis  (the  '  Sham 
Squire^:  proprietor  of  'Free- 
man's Journal.'  iii.  325;  infor- 
mation to  Irish  Government, 
325.  468  sjg.,  iv.  216,  267,  295, 
440 

High  Churchmen  (Ireland) 
tainted  with  Jacobitism,  i.  '"' 

Highlands:  imposBibilityof  sti 
gers-  settling  among  the  clans, 
i.  362  i  mutilation  of  oattte,  ib. 


423 


Hillaboroogh,  Lord  (Lord  Down- 
shire)  :  defender  of  Catho- 
lics (Irish),  ii.  186 ;  opposed 
Bnshe's  Matiny  BUI,  267 ; 
approved  It^sh  Volnnteers, 
270 ;  opposed  idea  of  an 
Irish  navy,  271 ;  thought  Uie 
time  not  suited  for  a  Catholic 
Bill,  278  ;  in  perplexity  about 
Yelverton's  Bill,  290 ;  nse  of 
the  informer  Samuel  Turner, 


^166; 


ind  of  V 


^  ,  compensation  for 
loss  of  his  boroughs  at  Union, 
297  sg. ;  money  value  of  his 
seats,  300  n. ;  dismissal  from 
offices,  301 ;  his  inQuence  in 
county  Down,  312;  signed  the 
>  consular  edict,'  351 ;  speech 
against  Union,  382 ;  sat  in 
British  House  of  Lords  aa 
Earl  of  Hillsborough,  109 ; 
speech  there  against  Union,  (6. 

Hippisley,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
John)  :  represented  England 
at  the  Vadcan  temp.  OeOTge 
in.,  iv.  244 

Hoadly,  Aichbtshop  (Dublin),  I. 
435 

Hobart,  Major  (Chief  Seoietary 
to  Buckingham  and  Westmor' 
land),  iu.  I,  22,  8S,  60  sj.,  61, 
93,  100,  138, 140, 197 

Hoche,  General  :  expedition 
against  Ireland,  iii.  622,  iv. 
143  1  death,  180 

Holland :  in  power  of  Franee 
(1794),  iii.  277 ;  ohat^  into 
Batavian  Bepublic,  493  ;  expe- 
dition against  Ireland,  iv.  144 ; 
Camperdown,  179 

Holt,  Joseph:  Irish  rebel,  v.  83 
«32' 
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HoTEBB  attached  to  plongha  and 
harrows  b;  their  tails,  i.  336 

Hospitalit;  (Ireland):  examples 
ot  eitcavagance,  i.  287 

Hotham,  Admiral :  defeat  of 
French  at  Sarona,  iii.  493 

■  HoaghiDg  '  (Ireland),  i.  222,  S61 
tqq.,  ii.  23  (g.,  3»2.  ir.  136,  y. 
252 

Hoase  ot  CommoiiB,  Dablia :  de- 
Etrojed  bj  fire,  iiL  77 

Howard  (Irish  portrait-painter), 
i.  299 

Howard,  John  (philanthropiat) : 
on  the  state  oi  the  Charter 
Bchoole,  i.  236  $q. 

Hnwe,Lord  (Admiral)  :  defeat  of 
French  at  Ushant,  iii.  493 

Huguenot  refugees  :  regiment  of. 
in  English  armj,  i.  249  ;  part 
plajed  b;  them  in  Irelimd,  352 
iqq. 

Humbert,  General ;  commander 
of  French  expedition  against 
Ireland  (Killala  Bay),  f.  43  ; 
defeat,  60  sqq, 

Hume  :  reception  of  hie  History, 
i.  462  ;  believed  in  necesaitj  ot 
paitiaiaentar;  corruption,  ii. 
421 

Husse;,  Bishop  (Catholic) :  nego- 
tiation between  Ooveminent 
and  Irish  Catholics,  iii.  313, 
353 ;  first  President  of  Ma;- 
nooth,  361  ;  considered  '  a 
courtly  priest,'  471 ;  pastoral 
about  Catbolio  soldiers,  v. 
380 

EutehesoD,  Francis  (philosopher) : 

his  works,  i.  296 
Entobinson,  Qeneral :  at  Castle- 
bar,  T.  48  sqq. 
EatchiDEon,  Helj :  on  Whiteboy 
outrages,  ii.  26  n. ;  Secretary 
of  State  (1786).  34;  Prime 
Sergeant,  66  1  inveterate  place - 


hnnter,  ib.;  proceedinga aboat 
Augmentation  scheme,  92, 101 ; 
hia  support  purchased  in  1771, 
109  ;  Alnager,  109,  135  ;  Pro- 
vost  ot  Trinity  College,  135  ; 
on  number  of  Irishmen  in  fleet 
and  army,  321  n, ;  report  on 
state  of  conntry,227;  on  Catho- 
lic education,  280;  on  Catholic 
franchise,  iii.  1G5, 350 ;  death, 


Income  tax  :  proposed  imposition 

on  Ireland,  v.  386 
India,  East:  French  defeats  in, 

1796,  iii.  493 
Indies,  East :   Irish  trade  vitb. 


Infanticide ; 


109 


Intermarriage  with  Irish  tor- 
bidden  (by  Ftantageneta)  to 
English,  i.  4;  of  Cathohca  and 
Protestants,  386  ajg. 
Ireland— before  18th  century: 
contrast  between  Irish  and 
Scotch  history,  i.  1, 404 ;  early 
relations  between  English  and 
Irish,  2;  Norman  Conqaaat pro- 
tracted in  Ireland,  ib, ;  ieu- 
dalism  introduced,  3; 'Killing 
anIrishmannofelon;,'i2i.;  wars 
of  Elizabeth, 6;  English  atroci- 
ties, ib. ;  ravages  in  Uunater, 
6eq.;  subjugation  ot  Ulster, 
8;  pohcy  of  England:  reli- 
gious, 11;  agrarian,  13  sqq.; 
exaggerated  influenceattribnted 
to  race  in  Irish  history,  396 
sqq.;  inflaenceot  climate, 401 ; 
I       and  of  religion,  402  sqq. 
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Ireland — before  18th  centaiy  : 
Isnd  war :  speculators'  craving 
for  Iriab  land,  i.  14 ;  gigantic 
conflsc&tions,  14, 19 ;  Irighwara 
not  ware  of  nationality,  15 ; 
land  BjBtem,  16  ;  Composition 
ol  Gonnaaght  (1585),  IT,  29; 
land  planted  with  English 
tenants,  18  ;  Pajne'B  'Descrip- 
tion '  (1689),  19 ;  abolition  of 
taniatiy  and  gavelkind,  21 ; 
plantation  of  Utstec,  ib. ;  cha- 
racter of  colbnists,  22  ;  bene- 
ficial results,  23 ;  Irish  love  ot 
JDBtioe,  25 ;  inqaisition  into 
defective  titles  ,27;  'disco  verecs,' 
ib. ;  the  Graces,  30 ;  violated 
bj  Wentworth.ai ;  settlement 
(rf  Gonnaugbt  deferred,  S3 

Ireland — before  18th  century : 
Beligious :  atate  ot  religion 
under  Elizabeth,  i.  34  ;  reli- 
gioas  troubles  ander  James  I.. 
36  J  growing  Catholic  zeal,  86 ; 
Prol^tant  intolerance,  37 ;  re- 
ligious policy  of  Charles  I.,  ib. ; 
Puritan  llireats  to  extirpate 
Catholicism,  39 

Ireland:  Bebellion  of  1641: 
causes,  i.  41 ;  the  outbreak, 
43 ;  oondnct  of  Lords  Justices, 
48  ;  character  of  rebellion,  45  ; 
did  not  begin  with  a  general 
niageacre,  46;  O'Neil's  pro- 
clamation, 48  ;  Scotch  ncmo- 
lested.  49  ;  events  in  Cavan, 
60  ;  first  week  of  the  contest, 
52;  letters  of  Lords  Justices, 
65 ;  silentabout  massacres,  6U; 
inquiry  into  Irish  crimes,  69  ; 
Dean  Jones's  report,  61 ;  evi- 
dence of  murders,  G2 ;  crimes 
of  Sir  Phellm  O'Neil,  66 ;  ex- 
aggerated accounts,  69 ;  mo- 
tives of  exaggeration,  69,  77 ; 
depositions  in  Trinity  College, 


IBB 
Dablin,  72 ;  extraTagant  ac< 
coontsof  Rir  John  Temple, 74; 
exaggerations  at  time  of  Act  of 
Settlement,  76  ;  probable  mUD- 
ber  of  victims,  79  ;  estimate  of 
evidence,  80  ;  conduct  of  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  B2 ;  of 
English  soldiers,  83  ;  ruthless 
carnage,  84(93.;  instances  of 
humanity  among  Irish,  90, 98 ; 
restraining  orders  of  Catholic 
bishops,  92 ;  religions  element 
in  the  rebellion,  94  ;  assembly 
at  UuUitarvan,  96 ;  expul- 
sion ot  Englidi  the  aim  of 
rebels.  96  ;  various  motives  in 
the  rebellion,  99;  Cromwell's 
conduct  of  the  war,  101 ;  mas- 
sacre of  Drogheda,  102 ;  de- 
struction of  life,  104  ;  childreD 
sent  into  slavery,  ib. ;  Crom- 
wellian  settlement,  106;  the 
Bestoration,  106 ;  proposed 
Act  of  indemnity,  107 ;  odoi- 
promiee,  108 ;  treatment  of 
'innocent  Papists,'  109  3$<; 
rigorous  restrictions,  110 ;  ne- 
gotiations.  Ill  aq. ;  Act  of 
Settlement,  114 

Ireland — at  Revolution:  Irish 
Parliament  of  1689,  almost 
wholly  Catholic,  i.  116;  its 
Acts  about  religion,  and  repeal- 
ing Poynings' Law,  117;  repeal 
of  Act  of  Settlement,  119;  re. 
prises  to  purchasers  of  confie- 
cated  land,  121  sq.;  Act  of  At- 
tainder, 125  ;  treatment  of  ab- 
sentees, 126  sq. ;  general  dia- 
racter  of  the  Act,  127  iqq.;  it 
was  not  a  religious  proscription, 
laO;  a  simUar  English  Bill  ol  At- 
tainder, 132;  complete  Protes- 
tant ascendenoy  in  Ireland,  134 

Ireland,  1700-60  :  Laias  agaimt 
Catholici:   position    of   Irish 


ovCoO'^lu 


tax 

Protestants  after  the  Bevolu- 
UoD,  i.  136 ;  DoaditionB  that 
prodnoed  the  penal  code,  137  ; 
arguments  used  Id  its  defence, 
ib.;  the  stipulations  of  the 
treat;  of  Limerick,  138 ;  penal 
lavs  not  dne  to  an;  Catholic 

ErovocatiDn,141i  Irish  Catbo- 
ea  powetlesB  and  passive,  142 
iqq,;  lasponsibility  of  English 
Oovernment  for  these  laws, 
146  ;  provisions  of  the  penal 
code,  146  Bqq. ;  social  effects, 
146 ;  prohibition  of  Catholic 
education,  146;  industrial 
effects,  149;  laws  relating  to 
land,  150 ;  prevention  of  inter- 
marriage of  Catholics  and  Pro- 
lestantB,  1&2 ;  interference 
with  domestic  life,  1S3 ;  Pro- 
testant guardians  to  minors, 
164  ;  laws  affecting  religious 
worship,  156;  oath  of  abjura- 
tion, 167  s^g. ;  degree  in  which 
the  code  was  enforced,  160; 
condition  of  the  priests,  ib. ; 
priest- huntetB.  161.266  tqq.; 
the  castration  clause  of  the 
Bill  of  1719, 162 ;  Popery  Bill 
of  1723,  164;  causes  that 
weakened  the  persecution,  167; 
general  results  of  the  penal 
laws,  169  sqq. 
Ireland,  1700-60 :  Commercial 
Legielation :  obstacles  to 
dustrial  enterprise,  i.  171; 
natural  resources  of  Ireland, 
ib. ;  import  of  Irish  cattle  into 
England  prohibited,  173  ;  ex- 
clusion from  colonial  trade,  ib, ; 
wool  trade  begun,  ITS ;  Irish 
forbidden  to  export  raw  wool 
to  Continent,  ib. ;  export  of 
manufactured  wool  prohibited, 
177 ;  hempen  manufactures 
.   diuhed,  178;  smuggling  trade 


with  France,  180  ;  ssarcitj  of 
money,  181 ;  only  coarse  linen 
allowed  to  be  made,  1S3 ;  ei' 
tceme  poverty  (1727).  183  sg. ; 
famine  of  1740-41,  186  sqq.; 
English  commercial  policy  to- 
wards Ireland  not  peculiar, 
188  ;  pohtical  consequences, 
190  sg. 

Ireland,  1700-60  :  ExectUi^  : 
enbordination  of  Parliament, 
i.  192  ;  Hereditary  Bevenue, 
ib.;  constitution  ol  Parliament, 
194  aq. ;  no  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  196;  lucrative  sineaure9 
held  by  English,  197 ;  Irish 
pensions  for  Boyal  favourites, 
198  ;  reduced  incomes  in  Esta- 
blished Church.  200 ;  resistance 
to  '  tithe  of  agistment,'  201 ; 
abuses  of  Church  patronage, 
202  sg. ;  non-ieaident  bishope, 
204  sg.;  abuaes  among  minor 
clergy,  207  ;  pagan  ignorance 
of  their  flocks,  209  ;  partial 
restrictions  of  pensions,  210 ; 
letter  of  Lucas  on  Government 
abuses.  211 

Ireland,  1700-60:  Absenteeism: 
causes  and  extent,  i.  212 ;  re- 
suits  ;  middlemen  and  cottiers, 
213  sq,  I  rack-rent,  tithes,  op- 
pression, 216  ;'Bbject  poverty, 
216 ;  effect  of  penal  laws  on 
agriculture,  218;  no  Catholic 
competition  in  sales  ot  lahd. 
219  ;  spread  of  pasture,  ib, ; 
agricult  ural  industry  paralysed , 
220 ;  dispersion  of  Bculoag 
(yeomanry)  class,  221  ;  the 
cottiers,  223 ;  remedial  efforts, 
223  sg. ;  pauperism,  227 ;  stroll- 
ing beggars,  ib. ;  idleness  of 
women,  229  ;  repression  ot 
mendicancy,  330 ;  proselytism, 
231 ;  Catholio  education  for- 
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blddmi,    232  ;    the    Charter 

8choola,233  sgg.,301 ;  popula- 
tioD  ;  proportion  of  Catholics 
to  Protestants,  239  ;  caosei 
Irish  depcessioQ,  240  sqq, 
iTslatiii,  1700-60  :  Emigration : 
earl;  attraotiou  of  able  and 
energetic  IciBhmen  to  the  Con- 
tinent, i.  242 ;  emigration  under 
Elizabeth,  Jamefl  I.,  CroroweU, 
343  sq,  I  accelerated  bj  Bevo- 
Intion,  244;  Protostant  emi- 
gration, 245;  Catholics  in  Con- 
tinental armies,  248;  distin- 
guished Irish  officers  in  foreign 
services,  249  sq. ;  effects  of 
n   national  cha- 


Irelond,  1700-60 :  BOi^ious 
Legialatioti :  systematic  de- 
gradation ol  Catholics,  i. 
253;  priest-hunting,  255  sqq.; 
Boulter's  report  on  state  of 
Poper;,  267  ;  gradual  relaxa- 
tion of  religious  disabilities, 
266  ;  Bishop  Sweelman's  ac- 
oonnt  of  condition  and  govern- 
ment of  Catholic  olergr,  270  ; 
new  severities  proposed,  271 ; 
effects  of  penal  code  on  respect 
for  law,  272  ;  on  eharooter  of 
Irish  religion,  273,  404;  on 
distribntioo  of  property,  275  ; 
on  social  life,  270  sq. ;  Jacobi' 
iism  of  priests.  414  aq. ;  Catho- 
lic bishops  Dominated  by  James 
II.,  and  the  Pretender,  416 

Ireland,  1700-60 :  Confiicatums : 
social  and  political  effects,  i. 
278  sqg. ;  dread  of  Catholic 
asoendencj,  279 ;  schism  be- 
tween londloTds  and  tenants. 
ib. ;  relations  o(  rich  and  poor, 
280 ;  eSects  on  literature,  381 ; 
on  character  of  gentry,  282 ; 
landlord  oppression,  284;  de- 


spotism, 285  ;  duelling,  drink- 
ing, extravagance,  286  aqq. ; 
coontry  hfe.  289 ;  disregard  for 
law,  291 ;  general  character  of 
richer  classes,  ib,  ;  of  small 
landlords  and  middiemen,  292 

Ireland,  1700-60  :  More  pleaning 
aspects  :  intellectual  activity, 
i.  295  ;  learned  aocieties,  296  ; 
Dublin  8ooiety,  297  ;  its  en- 
couragement of  art,  299  ; 
Bishop  Berkeley's  *  Querist,' 
301 ;  Lord  Molesworth'a  pro- 
posed remedies  tor  ills  of 
Ireland,  302 ;  Synge's  ser- 
mon on  Toleration,  304 ;  tole- 
rant spirit  ot  some  higher 
clergy,  305  sqq. ;  decline  ol 
persecution,  308  aq. ;  oases  of 
Protestants  aiding  CathoUcein 
evading  penal  lans,  311  sq. ; 
redeeming  features  of  Govern- 
ment, 313 ;  virtues  ol  Irish 
poor,  314 ;  earnestness  of  re- 
Ugious  conviction,  316.  404; 
hospitality  and  courtesy,  317 ; 
love  ot  muFic,  ib. ;  pilgrimages, 
406;  iUustrations  of  Irish  tole- 
rance, 408 ;  towards  Quakers, 
409 ;  Wesley,  411 ;  relations  ol 
Protestant  clergy  to  Catholics, 
ib. ;  few  witch  trials,  412 ; 
hitle  active  disloyalty,  413; 
'the  wild  geese,'  419  sq. ;  re- 
cruiting for  the  Contineul 
sometimes  connived  at  by 
Government,  420 

Ireland,  1700  60  :  Description  t^ 
Country  \  state  of  Dublin,  i. 
319  sqq. ;  elements  ol  disorder, 
321;  profligacy  and  impiety, 
323;  ostentatious  style  ci  liv- 
ing, 324 ;  booksellers  and 
printers, 326;  mueio  and  stage, 
327  ;  goodness  of  roads,  329 ; 
knowledge    of   English,  331; 
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'   provincial  prew.  382  i'destnio- 

tion  of  woods,  333;conBiimpUon 
of  timber  in  Irou-warltB,  33A ; 
oTuelt;  to  hareea  and  sheep, 
836;  low  state  at  agrioultuie, 
337 ;  Uoen  manufacture,  Bel- 
fast, 388 ;  fisheries,  339  ;  Cork, 
810  ;  Limerick,  343  ;  Water- 
ford,  344 :  Eilkennj,  ib, ;  mili- 
tary and  geographical  import- 
KDce  of  Galwa;,  345  ;  Catholics 
expelled  from  it,  346 ;  peraeca- 
^  tion  of  priests  and  friars,  347  ; 
Governor  Ejre,  347  sg. ;  decay 
of  the  tone,  360 ;  ihe  Qerman 
colony  (1709),  351 ;  improve, 
ments  in  huslMWidcj  introdooed 
by  them,  362;  Huguenot  refa> 
gees,  ib. ;  their  services  to  the 
linen  manufacture,  363 

Ireland,  1700-60 :  Crime :  tories 
and  rappareee,  i.  366  ;  thieves 
and  Bmugglera  in  Kerry  and 
Comiaught,  368  ;  '  Daniel 
Mahoney's  tairessea,'  360;  (be 
HoQghers,  361  sqq. ;  suspected 
connivance  of  priests,  365  ; 
privateers,  369  eg. ;  military 
riots,  368  ;  bad  condition  of 
prisons,  369  ;  abductions,  370  ; 
their  character,  372  $qq.  ; 
parallel  customs  in  Wales  and 
Scotland,  379  sq. ;  '  couple- 
beggars,'  382 ;  mainly  degraded 
priests,  336 ;  lans  against  in- 
termarriages of  Cal^licB  and 
Frotestants,  386  aqq. ;  Act  of 
1745 ;  miied  marriages  cele- 
brated bj  priests  declared  null 
and  void,  393 ;  consequences 
of  these  laws,  394 

Ireland,  1700-60  ;  ProUitanb  : 
conflict  of  High  Churchmen 
and  NonconfonmistB,  i.  422 ; 
increase  of  Preabylerians  in 
North,  424  ;  their  position  as 


Dissenters,  426 ;  growing  ani- 
moiiity,  427  ;  defiant  attitude 
towards  Episcopalian  clergy, 
42t);  Test  Act  and  its  results 
in  Ireland,  429 ;  inefilectual 
efforts  to  repeal  it,  431,  436; 
controversies  aboat  a  Tolera- 
tion Act,  434;  Indemnity  (ITIS) 
and  Toleration  (1719)  Acts, 
434  tq, ;  practical  permission 
ofPresbyterian  marriages,  436; 
causes  of  decadence  of  Fresby- 
terianism,  437  ;  '  New  Light ' 
schism,  438  ;  Associate  Presby- 
tery eohiam,  ib. 
Ireland,  1700-60;  Conflict  be- 
tween Engliah  and  Irish  in- 
tereati:  Irish  interest  purely 
colonial,  i.  489 ;  canses  of  Pro- 
testant discontent  following 
Bevolution,  ib.  ;  Jacobite 
schemes  lor  uniting  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics,  441  ; 
political  aspirations  of  Pro- 
testaQts,  442  ;  Molyneui's 
'Case  of  Ireland,'  443;  peti- 
tions for  on  Union  like  that 
of  Scotland,  ib.  ;  conflicts 
about  patronage  between  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  bishops,  446 ; 
disputes  about  money  Bills, 
446 ;  qnesUon  of  appellate 
juri»diction  of  Irish  Hoase  of 
Lords,  447;  base  coinage,  449 ; 
Wood'Bhatfpence,461;populaT 
indignation,  453;  'Drapier's 
Letters,'  454 ;  Wood's  patent 
withdrawn,  465 ;  oharacter  of 
Bwift's  patriotism,  466;  Ire- 
land's indebtednesa  to  him, 
457 ;  minor  acts  of  Irish  Par- 
liament, 4S8;  finances,  469; 
Vioeroyaltj  of  Chesterfield, 
460 ;  Charles  Lucas,  461  ; 
Primate  Stone,  ib. ;  Boyle  and 
Anthony  Ualoue,  463 
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Ireland,  1751-69 :  conflict  with 
OoTernment,  i.  464 ;  parlia- 
meatoly  Opposition  organised, 
466  ;  system  of  bounties,  466  ; 
political  corruption,  467  ; 
financkl  difficulties,  468  ;  Pro- 
testant hostilit;  to  legislative 
Union,  469  ;  loyaltj  o(  Catho- 
lics, ib. ;  their  position  Im- 
proved, ib. ;  expedition  of 
Thnrot,  470 

Ireland,  1760-78 :  WhiUboys, 
itc, :  growth  ot  pasture  land, 
ii.  1,  32 ;  partial  proaperitj,  3 ; 
causes  ol  Whiteboj  moTement, 
4  1  landowners  and  middla- 
men.  6 ;  leases,  6 ;  condition  ot 
tenantry,  T ;  agricultare,  S ; 
compariBOU  with  Scotland,  10 ; 
commona^,  11 ;  first  appear- 
ance of  Whiteboys,  12 ;  tithe 
grievances,  IS  aqq.  •  Whiteboy 
outrages,  20  sqq. ;  not  seatarian, 
29  i  measures  against  Wliite- 
boyism,  39  ;  Nicholas  Sheeby, 
41 ;  Oakboys,  iH  tqq. ;  Lord 
Donegal's  eviotions,  47 ;  Steel- 
boys,  60 

Ireland,  1760-78  :  Political : 
powers  of  the  FrivjCoimoil  and 
ol  Parliament,  ii.  51  Bq.,  60  sq. ; 
Constitational  grievances,  E3 ; 
government  by  '  Undertakers,' 
54 ;  eipendiCnie  on  pubUc 
works,  6fl ;  sketch  of  earlier 
CoQstitot  oual  history  ot  Ire- 
land, 60  sqq.;  polilioal  lite,  63; 
loyalt;  during  war,  6B ;  Catho- 
lic regiments,  6U  ;  popularity 
ot  Pitt,  69  sq. ;  grievanoee  ol 
Pension  List,  70  aq. ;  duration 
ol  Parliament,  73 ;  first  Vice- 
roys ol  George  III.,  77  ;  Lord 
Townsbend's  Viceroyaltj,  79 
tqq. ;  tenure  of  judges,  81 ; 
demand  tot  an  Iristuuaa  as 


Chancellor,  83;  aagmentation 
ot  army,  85 ;  Octennial  Bill 
carried,  91  ;  augmentation 
scheme  defeated,  94 ;  character 
of  ParUament,  97  ;  absence  ot 
parties,  98 ;  new  Parliament, 
100  sqq, :  '  Baratariana,'  10.^  ; 
embargo  on  export  of  prov  isions, 
108  :  diminishing  revenue,  114, 
118  ;  Lord  Harconct'a  Vice- 
royalty,  115  sg^.  1  new  taiatioD, 
119;  Absentee  tai,  Ud  sqq.; 
remonstrance  ot  peers.  123; 
reply,  124 ;  Bnrke's  arguments 
against  the  tax,  126  aqq. ; 
measure  rejected,  183;  new 
resources,  tb. ;  com  bounties, 
134  ;  Irish  eloquence,  136  ; 
Flood  takes  oEEoe,  149 ;  com- 
mercial relaxations,  152 ;  rela- 
tion ot  American  questian  to 
Irish  politics,  163 ;  right  of 
Irish  Parliament  to  legislate 
for  Ireland,  1S4;  claim  ol  Eng- 
land to  tai  Ireland,  156 ; 
Franklin's  visit,  159  ;  loyalty 
of  Parliament,  160  ;  American 
party  in  Ireland,  162 ;  increase 
ot  Pension  and  Civil  Lists, 
166  aqq..  168 ;  Viceroyalty  of 
Buckinghamshire,  168  sqq. ; 
necessity  for  tree  trade,  ITO; 
its  adrocates,  171 ;  Irish  poli- 
tical eoonomists,  172 ;  opposi- 
tion to  tree  trade,  178 ;  restric- 
tions on  Irish  exports,  180 
Ireland,  1760-78  :  Beltgum). 
position  of  Catholics  in  Ihii 
period,  ii.  180  sqq. ;  oath  and 
declaration  of  1774, 185 ;  moral 
evils  o(  penal  laws,  198  >qi'. 
special  difSculties  of  reli^ou 
problem  in  Ireland,  205 ;  ois- 
nions  ot  Irish  leaders  on 
tolerance,  205  sqq. ;  Irish  in- 
dependenoe  drairad  by  Proks- 
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tuita,  209;  Sooth  of  Ireland 
SrCOUBsd  of  favooring  Fntnoe : 
UUter,  America,  310  n.;  al- 
leged Boman  plot  for  iade- 
pendenoe,  211 ;  Government 
polio^Ti  313 ;  Iteliel  Aot  of  177S, 
314 
Ireland,  1778-83 :  FolUical:  un- 
protected condition  of  countrj, 
ii.  21B;  militia  Bcheme,  219; 
country  arms  in  aeli-defence, 
331 ;  rise  of  Volunteere,  222; 
growing  diBoontent,  335 ;  atro- 
phy of  pTosperitj,  227 ;  aspira- 
tiona  for  a  free  Psrliiunent, 
238  :  French  emissary  among 
PreabytetianB,  231  ;  Ireland 
prepared  tor  invasion  (1T79), 
233;  growth  of  Volunteering, 
23Bi  riots  in  favour  of  free 
trade,  240;  England  grants 
free  trade,  242  ;  and  conseDts 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Irish  Test 
Act,  243  :  organisation  of  Vo- 
lunteers, 245 ;  suggestions  ol 
l^slative  Union,  247  ;  cry  for 
legislative  independence,  349 ; 
Qrattan's  declaration,  253 ; 
Mutiny  Act,  254  sqq. ;  sale  ol 
peera^s,  261  sqq.;  Carlisle's 
Viceioyalty,  364  agq, ;  impedi- 
ments to  use  of  free  trade,  267 ; 
fears  of  invasion,  266 ;  activity 
of  Volunteers,  369 ;  proofs  of 
loyalty,  270;  Habeas  Corpus 
BUI,  374,  278;  efforts  for  in- 
dependence,  275 ;  Gardiner's 
Catholio  Bill,  279;  Catholic 
aducatiail,2e0;  political  action 
of  Volunteers,  282 ;  Qrattan's 
address  for  independence,  286 ; 
character  of  popular  move- 
ment, 394 ;  Duke  of  Portland's 
Viceroyalty,  396  sqq.;  Qrat- 
tan's Declaration  of  Bights 
and  Qrievances,  399 ;  conces- 
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sions  won  from  Bnglond,  307; 
reoruitiug  for  navy,  310 ;  many 
disabilities  removed  from 
Catholics,  311  ;  constitntion 
wholly  changed,  317 ;  happy 
prospects,  ib. 
Ireland,  1782 :  dangers  of  reac- 
tion, ii.  319 ;  dealings  with 
Flood,  ib, ;  mistakes  of  subor- 
dinate officials,  320, 334;  inade- 
qnacy  of  '  eimple  Repeal '  321 ; 
circumstances  that  strength- 
ened distrust,  334  ;  EngUsh 
statesmen  disliked  Coustitution 
of  1782,  325;  danger  to  the 
connection  with  England,  326; 
declaration  of  Fox,  327  ;  Port- 
land's secret  negotiatioas  in 
favour  of  English  snperintend- 

Ireland,  nS2— Viceroy  Temple: 
his  dark  picture  of  state  of 
Ireland,  ii.  330 ;  Act  of  Rennn- 
oiation  a  necessity,  332 ;  passed, 
333 ;  character,  merits,  and 
dangers  of  Constitution  of 
1TS2,  334  sqq. ;  Irish  ministry 
not  responsible  to  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, 335,  339;  difference  of 
Constitution  from  that  which 
now  exists  in  free  colonies, 
337  ;  influence  of  English  par- 
ties, 337  sq. :  absence  of  Appro- 
priation Act,  340 ;  need  of  a 
commercial  treaty,  341 ;  dan- 
gerous position  of  Ireland  in 
time  of  war,  341  iq. ;  Rich- 
mond argues  that  the  only 
remedy  is  an  Union,  344;  evil 
eEFects  of  Simple  Repeal  con- 
troversy, 345;  growth  of  agita- 
tion for  parliamentary  reform, 
345  sqq. ;  Volunteer  resolu- 
tions,  346 ;  state  of  Irish  re- 
presentation. 347  i  Temple's 
financial   reforms,   349  ;    Qe- 
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Ireland,  1783— 7tewT^  North- 
ingUm;  Pailiamaut  diSBolved, 
U.  350 ;  great  distreBs,  ib. ; 
eBtabliBtuneut  ol  Court  ot  Ad- 
miralt;  and  separate  Post 
Office,  352  ;  OratUn's  policy, 
ib. ;  dangerous  s^ptomg  in 
counti7,  363 ;  national  debt  ot 
Iialaud,  353  sq. ;  Flood  moveB, 
Grattan  oppossB,  reduction  of 
aimy ,  864 ;  poLtioal  attitude 
ol  Volnnteers,  355 ;  difficatt 
position  of  Cbarleinont,  357 ; 
Bishop  ot  Derr;  (Earl  of  Bria- 
tal)  at  bead  of  deinooratio 
moTement.  369 ;  Volnnteer 
reform  meetings,  362  aq. ;  the 
Bishop  and  the  Presbyterians 
and  Catholics,  363  sq. ;  Volun- 
teer Convention  in  Dublin,  364, 
369;  Foi'b alarm, 365 ;  Charle- 
mont  secures  return  ot  mode- 
rale  delegates,  366 ;  George 
Robert  Fitzgerald,  367  ; 
Bishop's  entry  into  Dublin  in 
royal  state,  369;  Chartemont 
elected  chairman,  370  ;  the 
Convention's  KefonnBill,  371 ; 
introduced  into  Commons,  372 ; 
rejected  at  first  stage,  374 ; 
ConventioQ  dissolved.  375;  its 
address  to  King,  3755i;.;  lailore 
of  later  attempts  to  carry  re- 
form, 377  ;  opinions  on  policy 
of  Convention,  ib. ;  opposition 
to  Cathoho  fianchise,  380 ; 
interval  ot  quiet  years  before 
rrenohBevolution,381;  Korth- 

Ireland,  nSi^Sl— Viceroy  Rut- 
Und:  distress  in  1784, ii.  382; 
agitation  for  protecting  duties, 
ib.;  argnmente  against,  385; 


Commons  ask  for  oonimetcial 

arrangement  with  England, 
386;  Foster's  Com  Law :  his- 
toryand effects, 386533.;  ^°ts 
in  Dublin,  392 ;  houghing  sol- 
diers, ib. ;  trade  outrages,  ib. ; 
Foster's  Press  BiU,  394  ;  'Li- 
berty Corps '  enlist  Catholics, 
ib. :  deterioration  of  Volun- 
teers, 396 ;  drilling  lowest 
classes,  396;  causes  ot  the 
disturbance  of  1781-86,  397 
sq. ;  rise  of  democratic  re- 
formers, 399;  their  Congress, 
402:  attdtndeofCatholicB,  ib.; 
seditious  writings  attributed 
to  prieats,  404;  Oovermnent 
spies  :  O'Leary,  40S  ;  relations 
of  French  to  Irish  sedition, 
406 ;  political  agitation  sob- 
sides,  408 ;  conservatism  of 
Parliament,  409  ;  increase  0! 
prosperity  and  of  national  ei- 
peniLture,  409  ;  ofGoes  held  by 
absentees.  411;  Pitt  on  Irish 
free  trade  and  reform,  413; 
Irish  Administration  opposes 
reform:  Fitzgibbon,  416  sqq.l 
Rutland  opposes  reform,  422; 
Orattan's  policy  and  reform 
proposals.  424 ;  conunerciat 
position  ol  Ireland,  430 ;  Fitl's 
wish  tor  commercial  treaty 
and  partition  of  expense  of 
navy,  431  sq.;  discussion  ol 
terms  ot  treaty ;  Botland's 
views,  434;  Pitt's,  436  sqq.; 
Pitt's  plan  laid  before  Irish 
Parliament  (1785),  440 ;  clause 
providing  against  deficits,  441 ; 
propositions  carried  in  Ire- 
land, 443;  additional  taxes 
voted  in  connection  with  them, 
ib.;  opposition  in  England, 
444;  commercial  propositions 
transformed,  445;  attitude  of 
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English  Opposition,  147 ;  re- 
solutions carried  in  England, 
448;  defeated  and  abandoned 
in  Ireland,  450  ;  embarrassing 
position  of  Government,  ib, ; 
frequent  snggestions  of  'legis- 
lative Union,'  451;  oharacter 
of  later  commercial  legislation 
□t  Irish  Pailiament,  452 ;  Dab- 
lin  poUoe  (17S0),  453 ;  White- 
boy  Ant.  456 ;  Orattan's  mo- 
tions relating  to  tithes,  459 ; 
Dommutation  of  tithes  refased, 
460  ;  proaperitj  and  general 
peace  ol  this  period, 461 ;  death 
of  Bntland,  163 

Ireland,  1788-90— FieeroyBacSr- 
ingham  (formerly  Lord  Tem- 
ple) :  financial  reforms,  ii.  464; 
patronage,  ib. ;  '  Ireland  never 
so  qniet,'  466 ;  question  of 
Bogenoy;  rival  tbeoriea,  467; 
oanses  Uiat  made  Ireland  adopt 
Whig  theory,  469;  address  to 
Prince  ot  Wales,  472 ;  question 
ol  restrictions  in  the  baoli- 
groand,  ib. ;  debates  on  sab- 
ject,  472  sqq, ;  estimate  of  oon- 
troyerey,  479  sq. ;  Buckingham 
censured  for  refnsing  to  traaa- 
mil  address,  48S;  oommia- 
sinners  appointed  to  transmit 
it,  ib.  1  King's  reoovery,  ib. ; 
great  increase  ot  corruption, 
483  $q. :  Fitzgibbon  made 
Chancellor,  484 ;  resignatioa 
ot  Buckingham  )1790|i,  486; 
LoEeme's  letters  about  Ire- 
land, 486  aq, ;  secret  French 
mission  to  Ireland  (Dr.  Ban- 
croft), 487 ;  Bancroft's  report, 
487  sq. 

Ireland-Bocial,  1782-89 :  finan- 
cial position,  ii.  488 ;  redaction 
ot  interest  on  debt,  491 ;  and 
ol  leg^  rate  of  interest,  493 ; 


growth  of  prosperity,  492 ; 
alleged  causes  :  free  trade, 
abolition  of  penal  laws,  boun- 
ties, 496;  Iriob  industries, 498; 
Parliament  essentially  govern- 
ment by  upper  classes,  601 ; 
its  vicasdid  notsetiouslyaffecl 
material  wellbeing,  603 ;  legal 
position  ol  poor,  504 ;  real 
obstncles  to  prosperity  chiefly 
moral,  ib. ;  increase  of  intel- 
lectuij  activity,  605 ;  decadence 
ot  sectarian  bigotry,  606; 
O'Leary  and  Eirwan,  ib. ;  polJ- 

theology  in  upper  and  middle 
classes,  510 ;  not  among  pea- 
santB,  ib. ;  Peep  of  Day  Boja 
and  Defenders,  ib. ;  state  of 
education,  £12;  Orde's  educa- 
tional scheme,  513;  dangerous 
movements  external  to  Parlia- 
ment, 614 ;  problems  to  be 
solved,  514  sqq. 

Ireland,  1790-93  — Piceroy  West- 
morland :  parliamentary  cor- 
ruption :  action  of  Opposition, 
iii.  2;  dissolution:  new  mem- 
bers, 3;  vote  on  account  of 
apprehended  Spanish  war,  ib. ; 
Whig  Club,  4  $q..  16,  20  sq. ; 
signs  ot  revolutionary  spirit, 
6  ;  speech  of  Parsons  on 
Fartiamentary    ooiruption,    6 

■  sqq. ;  fascination  ol  French 
Bevotution,  8 ;  power  of 
Volunteers,  ib. ;  dangerous 
movements  in  Belfast,  9  ; 
'  Northern  Whig '  ;  Wolfe 
Tone,  10;  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  founded,  13 ;  its 
spread  :  objects  ot  its  leaders, 
14 ;  theory  opposed  to  that  of 
Whig  Club,  IG ;  Orattan's 
attachment  to  connection  with 
England,    17 ;    bis    dread    ol 
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demooracy    in    Ireland,    ib. ; 

rival  theories  ol  parliamentary 
xefonn,  19  aqq, ;  grontb  of 
demociatio  element  in  Catho- 
11a  Committee,  32 ;  disoour- 
tesies  shown  to  Catholics,  ib. ; 
growing  importauoe  oi  Catho- 
Uoa,  23 ;  their  uiomaloiiB  uid 
bumiliating  position,  21  ; 
Catholic  Committee  demand 
complete  abolition  oC  penal 
laws,  27 ;  difficulty  of  Hinis- 
ters'  task,  38;  gui^g  motives 
ot  Irish  ministeFB,  and  ot 
English,  29  ;  circumstances 
favonT  Catholios,  30;  influ- 
ence of  Burhe,  31 ;  indifference 
ot  English  miniBtera  to  Irish 
ailairs,  34 ;  Dundas  proposes 
Belief  Bill,  39 ;  opposition  of 
Irish  Govermuent,  41 ;  Pitt 
endeavours  to  soften  an- 
tagonism, 45;  Westmorland's 
arguments,  47;  sapported  by 
Hobart,  50  tgq. ;  conference  of 
Hobart  and  I'amell  with  Dun' 
das  and  Pitt,  53;  English 
ministers  yield  to  Irish,  6S ; 
Pitt's  ooneiliatorj  latter,  66; 
liberal  sentiments  of  Fitt  and 
Dundas,  58 ;  general  Protes- 
tant sentiment  not  represented 
by  IriBh  ministers,  59 ;  Lan- 
grishe's  Belief  Act  (1792),  61  ; 
Catholic  Convention  sum- 
moned, 63  aq. ;  hostile  resola- 
tions  ol  grand  juries  and  of 
Corporation  of  Dublin,  64  sq. ; 
arguments  for  and  against 
Catholic  enfranohiBement,  67 
tqq.;  frequent  allusions  to 
'legislative  union,'  73;  Pitt 
in  1792  contemplated  such  a 
measure,  74  ;  East  Indian 
trade.  77 ;  Government  cor- 
ruption:  Cork  Weighmasters, 


78 ;  parliamentary  eomiptioa, 
79;  details,  80  sqq.;  Govern- 
ment defence.  63;  Catholic 
question  combined  with  ttiat 
of  parliamentary  reform,  86 ; 
policies  of  Irish  Betormera. 
of  English,  and  ot  Irish  minis- 
ters, 85  iqq.;  divisions  and 
popular  ferment,  92 ;  no 
serioua  alarm,  94 ;  apeonla- 
tioQB  about  practicability  of 
Union,  97 ;  Pitt  perpleied  and 
anxious,  99 ;  growing  influence 
of  French  affairs  in  Irehind, 
IQl ;  French  reports  on  Ire- 
land, 103;  'Frienda  of  the 
Constitution,'  106;  approxi- 
mation ot  Catholics  and 
Presbyterians,  107  ;  Catholic 
disaffection  still  rare,  110  -, 
sentiments  of  different  classes, 
ib. ;  meeting  of  Catholio  Con- 
vention. 112  aq.;  petitions  the 
King,  114  ;  Protestant  opinion 
mote  favourable  to  concession, 
115 ;  proclamation  sgajnat 
seditious  assemblies  (National 
Guards),  117 ;  'levellingspirit' 
prevalent,  117,  129  ;  Fitz- 
gibbon's  opinion.  119  ;  general 
estimate  ot  situation,  121 ; 
alleged  danger  to  property  held 
under  Act  ot  Settlement,  123  ; 
popular  iuterpretation  of  word 
'  Union.'  126 ;  England  insists 
on  Beliel  BUI,  ib.  ;  Irish 
ministers  reluctantly  ohey, 
128 ;  ialae  position  of  West- 
morland's Government,  130 ; 
Dnndas  prescribes  relief  to  be 
given,  131 
Ireland,  1793-94— FiceroB  West- 
meiTUind  :  term  '  Catholio  ' 
first  nsed  from  Throne,  iii. 
134  ;  parliamentary  reform, 
139, 180 ;  CathoUo  BeUet  Bill, 
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140;    defeated,   160;   limited 

Cittholio  francbiae  proposed, 
161 ;  Beliel  Hill  oarried,  167 ; 
military  meoBnies  otter  FreDCb 
deoloniitioD  ot  war,  176 ;  mea- 
BDies  regarding  placemen  and 
pensioners,  183 ;  question  o( 
oommeroial  treaty  'nith  Eng- 
land, 187  ;  diacoidant  voice  in 
foieign  politics,  190;  seditious 
priaoiplea  exprasaed,  194 ;  in- 
dignation of  Belfast  party  at 
French  war,  195 ;  enrolling 
of  militia,  ib. ;  multiplying 
eigne  of  anarchy  and  sedition, 
196 ;  contrast  between  senti- 
ments ot  Parliament  and  of 
oonntry,  199  ;  preparatio 
for  rebellion,  201 ;  leading 
United  Irishmen  chiefly  Pro- 
testants, 202 ;  rise  of  a  Catho- 
lio  seditious  party,  204 ;  pro- 
oeedli^B  o(  Dublin  Committee 
ol  Uoited  Irishmen,  207  ; 
arming  at  people  discussed  in 
it,  210;  spread  of  Defenderism, 
213  >qq. ;  report  of  Lords' 
Committee  thereon,  220  ; 
popular  sympathy  lor  France, 
234 ;  qaiet  in  1794,  225 ; 
Qrattan  supports  war  with 
France,  236 ;  proposes  c 
wercial  treaty,  229;  I 
sonby'B  Itetorm  Bill,  ib.; 
former's  reports  on  United 
Irishmen,  231 ;  arrest 
French  emissary  (Jackson), 
332  tq.;  escape  of  Bowan, 
234 ;  growth  of  disloyalty, 
335 ;  Oratton's  iuQaence 
weakened,  337;  Westmorland 
recalled,  361 

Ireland,  1796  —  Ticeroy  Fita- 
vnlliam:  ministerial  changes 
after  Whig  secession  of  1794, 

.   iii.    238 ;    FitzwiUiam    deeig- 
VOL.  V. 


Dated  as  fntuie  Ticeroy,  ^4S; 
communicates  with  Thomas 
Qrentille  and  Ctrattan,  246 ; 
Orattan  refuses  office,  846; 
negotiations  in  England,  247 ; 
time  of  FitzwOliant'a  appoint- 
ment and  extent  of  his  powers 
disputed.  248  aqq.i  dispute 
BBtUed— FitzwiUiam  Viceroy: 
Lord  Milton,  secretary,  261 ; 
inatractions,  ib.;  desires  to 
yield  Catholic  claims,  367 ; 
proposes  a  constabulary,  268 ; 
announces  intention  to  accept 
Ca,thoUo  BiU,  3G»;  dismissal 
of  Hamilton  and  Cooks,  271 ; 
and  of  Beresfonl,  272 ;  anger 
of  Castle  party,  375;  Fitz- 
wiUiam urges  neoessitj  ot 
Emancipation,  281 ;  silence 
of  English  miniatere  on  sab- 
ject,  288 ;  procrastination, 
289 ;  charge  against  Beres- 
ford,  291;  Portland  declares 
against  Emancipation,  292; 
laat  remonstrBDCeB  ot  Fita- 
williom,  294 ;  ordered  to  stop 
Catholic  Bill,  297 ;  review  of 
hia  conduct,  398;  recall:  iu- 
qairy  into  its  motive,  300 ; 
Parliament  votes  thanks  to 
FitzwiUiam,  317;  the  publi. 
cation  of  letters  to  Carlisle, 
319  ;  deportnre  postponed  till 
Camden'a  arrival,  S21 ;  effects 
ot  his  recaU,  322 
Ireland,  1795-96— Fti^roy  Cam- 
den ;  riots  in  Dnblin  on  his 
arrival,    iii.     325 ;      English 

Catholic  feeling,  327  ;  danger- 
ous Btote  oi  country,  833  ; 
defeat  of  Catholic  BUI,  346 ; 
effect  on  Irish  hiatory,  ib.; 
Fitzgibhon's  rewards,  S4T ; 
education  ot  Catholjo  priest- 
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hood,  M9  sqq. ;  foundation  at 
Haynooth,  360 ;  Bicbmond 
advocatcB  Unioii,  869 ;  trial 
•nd  suicide  ot  Wm.  Jaokson, 
872  !  Leonard  McNaUj,  37* ; 
United  Irish  Society  reooQ- 
Btitnted,  362;  spieod  ot 
Delenderism.  S84 ;  ngrarwn 
condiUoDs,  393  aqq. ;  rite  of 
Orangism,  421  tqq.;  peTsecD- 
tioD  ot  CatholicE,  429  sgi;. ; 
growth  of  religiouB  aaimoBily, 
439 ;  ^jrarian  aspects  of 
Orange  diatuibanceB,  444 ; 
influence  on  Catholic  diaaCec- 
tion,  44G ;  Insurrection  Act, 
461 ;  intelligence  of  intended 
invaBion,  457 ;  Habeas  Corpus 
Aot  suspended,  459 ;  last  in- 
tooduetiOD  ot  Emancipation, 
461 ;  extreme  anarchf,  464  ; 
emolment  ot  yeomanry,  472 ; 
political  BssBssinatioDs,  484  ; 
jimation  ot  United  Irishmen 
and  Defenders,  486  ;  state  of 
Ulster  St  end  ot  1796,  492  ; 
United  Irish  negotiations  with 
France,  498  »qq. ;  Hoche's 
e^edition,  522;  failnre,  639 
tqq, ;  conduct  ot  the  people, 
641;  superScial  character  of 
much  Irish  disloyalty,  iv.  1 ; 
probable  temporary  loss  of 
Ireland  if  Hoi^e  had  landed, 
8;  affairBinParlisment(1797), 
6 ;  Absentee  tax  proposed  and 
lejeoted,  8;  Ban^  of  Ireland 
aaspends  cash  payments,  ib. 
Ireland — Eve  ot  Rebellion: 
North:  Orange  outrages  in 
Ulster,  iii.  426  sqq.;  anarchy, 
476;  rapid  spread  in  1797,  iv. 
9 ;  charaater  ot  disturbances, 
ib. ;  Donegal,  Kosoommon, 
Tyrone,  11;  murder  of  Dr. 
Hamilton,    12 ;    Derrf,    ib. ; 


Armagh,    14 ;    oppoution   to 

enlistments,  IS  ;  Orattan'a 
proposed  Volunteers,  16 
martial  law  proelaimed,  18  , 
Lake's  proclamation  discussed, 
20;  state  of  smothered  rebel- 
lion, 29 ;  eetinre  of  arms,  ib. 
Dean  Warburton's  letters,  80 
spread  of  disloyalty,  31  aq. , 
co-operation  ot  marauding 
parlies,  84 ;  difficalties  ot  dis- 
arming, 35 ;  military  outrages, 
87,  42 ;  by  yeomanry,  89 ;  by 
'Aneient  Britons.'  40;  Lord 
Moira's  speeoh,  43  ig. ;  rebels 
sent  to  Heet,  46;  coiieBpon- 
deaoe  ot  rebels  with  mntineers 
at  the  Nore,  ib. ;  Lake's  pro- 
posed methods  of  repression, 
49  ;  Enoz's  letters  to  Pelham, 
60;  condnot  ot  Ulster  gentry, 
60;  possibility  that  Betorm 
might  have  prevented  rebel- 
lion, 64 ;  disaffeotiun  among 
troops,  77;  'Northern  Star' 
suppressed,  78 ;  Newell's  in- 
formation, ib. ;  '  Union  Star ' : 
Coi's  confessions,  83  ;  stricter 
enforcement  ot  martial  law, 
86 ;  offer  ot  command  ot  Ire- 
land and  Viceroy alty  twioe 
refused  by  CornwalliB,  87  sq. ; 
revival  ot  Orange  outrages, 
89 ;  flight  ot  Catholics,  90 
Ireland— Eve  of  Bebellion:  Di*- 
ornHflf ;  Lord  Blayney'a 
severities,  iv.  91 ;  homing  ot 
houses,  ib.;  outrages  in  West 
Heath,  92  ;  Multifaniham  and 
Charleville,  94 ;  Tyrone,  Dun- 
gaunon,  Ac,  95 ;  evidence  of 
increaae  ot  religious  hatreds 
in  North,  97 ;  green  and 
orange  badges,  98  iq.;  re- 
ligions riots,  99 ;  distruat  of 
miUtia,  100 ;  snooau  ot  dM. 
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arming  Id  Ulster,  ib. ;  Sep- 
tember assizes,  102 ;  unde- 
tected crime,  103;  death  sen- 
tences, ib, ;  ease  o(  William 
Orr,  104 ;  examination  ol  de- 
gree ol  Qovemmenl  reaponsi- 
bilitj  tor  prodncing  rebellion, 

lis 

Ireland  —  Ere  of  Bebellion  : 
South:  spread  of  sedition  to 
Cathollo  Ireland,  iv.  119  ;  first 
centres,  120 ;  motiyea  of 
Catbolie  dislojult;  ;  titbo 
question,  121 ;  rent,  123 ;  re- 
vived sentiment  of  nationality, 
t6. ;  IMl  and  17a7  compared, 
136;  prophecies  of  Columlull, 
i6, ;  lear  of  Orange  maesacrea : 
pretended  Orange  oatb,  12G. 
— Leintter:  Defenderism  in 
King's  Coantr,  126;  Carlow, 
•  Killtennj,  Eildare,  Weifoid, 
Wicklow,  tainted,  129  aqq. ; 
politioal  opposition  ol  Eildare 
gentr;,  130 ;  Pollock's  report 
on  condition  ol  central  coun- 
ties, 131  ;  illuBtratioDs  of 
panic  abont  Orangemen,  ib.; 
troables  near  Dublin,  133; 
state  ol  Tipperarj,  133.— 
Muniler:  state  alter  lailure 
of  Hoohe's  expedition,  H>, ; 
Cork  and  Bondon,  134 ;  Mal- 
lov,  135  ;  inmonred  disaSec- 
tion  among  Uethodista,  ib. ; 
appalling  spread  of  crime,  136. 
—Connaught :  more  peaceful 
than  other  provinces,  139 ; 
disaffection  in  Sligo,  Eouis, 
Ma;o.  ib, — Qeneral  state  of 
Ireland,  140;  rebellion  post- 
poned, 142 

Ireland — Eve  of  Bebellion:  Fo- 
reign  AMsittance :  renewed  ne- 
gotiations of  United  Irishmen 
vitii  Franoe— mission  ot  Lev- 


ins, iv.  142  ;  negotiations  with 
Spain,  143 ;  Dutch  expedi- 
tion prepared,  144  ;  mission  ol 
Jagerhorn  from  France,  145 ; 
McNevin's  memoir  and  plan 
of  invasion,  ib. ;  channels  of 
(Government  information,  165; 
Dutch  fleet  detained  in  Teiel, 
175 ;  probable  effects  of  inva- 
aion,  178 ;  postponement  of 
expedition,  tl>. ;  Dutch  defeated 
at  Camperdown,  179 ;  dovntall 
ot  Carnol  and  death  of  Eoohe, 
180 

Ireland — Eve  ol  Bebellion;  Dee. 
17B7  to  March  1798  :  situation 
at  end  of  1797— Pelham's  esti- 
mate, iv.  192;  aire's,  193; 
expectation  of  invasion,  194 ; 
alarmingreportstromMoNaUj, 
195 ;  Abercromb;  Commandar- 
in-Ghief,  197  sqg.  (see  Aber- 
cromby) ;  sQoceeded  by  Lake, 
216 ;  all  Catholic  concession 
refused,  31S ;  Sisbop  of  Derry'g 
proposed  remedies  (or  rebellion, 
217  ;  acts  of  military  violence, 
221 ;  Absentee  tai  again  re- 
jected, 225 ;  sudden  calm  In 
Ulster,  227  ;  anarchy  and  sedi- 
tion in  other  provinces,  227 
tq. ;  change  ot  sentiment  among 
gentry,  233 ;  rapid  growth  of 
religions  fanaticism,  230  ; 
Spring  Assizes,  1798,  237; 
juries  do  their  duty,  238  ; 
banditti  in  Queen's  County, 
239  ;  secret  dispositions  of 
English  Qovemment,  241 

Ireland— Bebellion  ;  1798,  Jan. 
to  May-.  diBerenl  phases  ol 
the  United  Irish  Sooiety,  iv. 
250 ;  their  real  and  apparent 
strength,  261 ;  their  numbers, 
252  ;  leaders,  252  aqq. ;  arrest 
of  O'OouDOT,  258;  information 
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ot  Thomas  BeynoldB,  360 ;  ar- 
rest of  chief  members  of  Com- 
mittee, 262 ;  effects  ot  procln- 
malioD  of  maitiol  law  and  tree 
qnarters,  2GS;  gentry  dislike 
tree  quarters,  268 ;  military 
coercioa  at  work,  269 ;  disarm- 
ing Eildare,  270 ;  tortnreB,  271, 
276;  pitched  oapa,  272,  349; 
outrages  on  women,  273  ;  mili- 
tary order  forbidding  '  general 
Bubscriptions '  for  provisioning 
troops,  274 ;  Thomas  Judkin 
Fitzgerald,  277 ;  Wrigiil's  case, 
260;  carried  before  law  courts 
and  Parliament,  283  sq. ;  new 
Indemnity  Act,  387;  Oovem- 
ment  delenoe,  2S9 ;  Catholio 
declaration  ot  loyalty,  294 ; 
capture  ot  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, 304 ;  arrest  ot  all  in- 
fluential leaders  of  United 
Irishmen,  316 
Ireland— KebeUion:  1798,  3faj) 
23  to  June  20;  rebels  attack 
Naas,  iv.  320 ;  tragedy  at  Clane, 
321 ;  treachery  ot  Dl.  Esmonde, 
323 ;  conflicts  near  Dublin,  324 ; 
Catholic  loyal  address  to  Vice- 
roy, 826 ;  eicitement  in  Dublin, 
ib  ;  precautions,  326;  martial 
law,  tt.;  rebels  cowed  in  Dublin, 
S29 ;  clerical  and  legal  votun- 
teert,  ib. :  rebellion  in  Qneen's 
County,  331 ;  esecution  o£  Sir 
E.  Crosbie,  334 ;  rebel  defeat  at 
Tarah  (Meatb),  336;  murders 
of  Protestants  in  Kildare,  337  ; 
alaaghter  of  rebels  at  Oibbet- 
raih,  338 ;  outbreak  in  Wick- 
low,  341 ;  Wexford,  343  ;  yeo- 
manry disbanded,  and  districts 
proclaimed,  346;  panio  about 
Orangemen,  347,  354  ;  whole 
county  put  Dnder  martial  law. 
348 ;  results,  349 ;  magisterial 


outrages,  ib.;  massacre  atDun- 
lavin.  361;  at  Camew,  362 ; 
Father  John  Murphy  at  Boula- 
vogue,  3!>5 ;  defeat  of  militia, 
367 ;  capture  of  Enniscorthy, 
369  ;  advance  on  Wexford,  362; 
defeat  ot  regulars,  363;  sur- 
render  of  Wexiord,  364  ;  town 
held  by  rebels,  368 ;  humane 
treatment  ot  Protestants,  369; 
aouth  ot  Westord  in  bands  ot 
rebels,  372  :  Gorey,  373  ;  rebel 
repulse  at  NewtowD-barTy,87Sl 
Alexander's  account  of  rebels' 
organisation,  376 ;  Dnnboyne 
camp,  377;  ftbels' objects, 378; 
orimea  around  Vinegar  Hill, 
380 ;  proceedings  largely  di- 
rected by  priests,  382  ;  varioUB 
treatment  of  Protestaitis,  383  ; 
rebel  successes  at  Oorey,  385; 
battle  of  New  Boss,  388  sqq, ; '' 
Scullaboguc.  394;  (iovernmeut 
letters  about  rebellion,  395^3;.; 
large  force  from  England  aaked 
for,  398 ;  serious  crisis,  899 ; 
loyalty  of  the  Orangemen,  403  ; 
Buocessof  martial  law  in  Ulster, 
ib.;  causes  that  alienated  Dl- 
Btet  irom  France,  405  sqq. ; 
Presbyterians  come  forward 
to  support  Oovernment.  415  ; 
rebellion  in  Antrim,  416;  rebels 
dispersed,  418;  Down:  battle 
of  Ballinahinch,  420 ;  few  acts 
ot  cruelty  in  Ulster  rebellion, 
423;  rebel  attack  on  Borris 
(Cariow),  427;  battle  of  Arklow, 
429  ;  increase  of  religious  ani- 
mosities, 436 ;  demoralisation 
ot  country,  437  ;  rebellioa  only 
iormidahle  when  turned  to  re- 
ligious war,  439  ;  distress  fol- 
lowing paralysis  of  indnstry, 
440 ;  re inf orcein eitta  from  Eng- 
land, 441;  Vinegar  Hill  stormed, 
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Hi ;  EnniscoTthj  retaken,  446 ; 
state  of  Wexlord,  446 ;  Orange 
and  Catholic  loyal  addreBses, 
451 ;  last  dajs  a(  Weiiord, 
453  tq. ;  massacre  of  Weitord 
Bridge,  4S4;  rebel  proposaU 
of  Borrender,  458 ;  rejected  bj 
Lake,  4S9;  town  occupied  by 
troops,  <61 ;  Lafe"'8  indiscrimi- 
nating  Beveritj,  ib, ;  eiecntion 
of  Father  Philip  Bouhe,  Cap- 
tain Zeugh,  and  Grog  an,  462 
aqq. ;  ai  Bagenal  Earve}',  467  ; 
atrocities  on  both  Bides,  470; 
chapels  destroyed,  472;  ei- 
cesBCB  bj  QermanB  and  Welsh, 
ib. 

Ireland— BebellioD  :  June  20  to 
October :  Comwallis  Viceroy 
and  Commander-in  Chief,  iv. 
473 ;  state  of  country,  v.  1 ; 
loyal  priestB,  It ;  rebel  priests, 
3  aq.;  rebels  march  towards 
Carlow,  6;  cbiljing  reception 
b;  people,  5 ;  defeated  at  Kil- 
comney  Hill.  7;  military  licence, 
Siq.;  retribution,  10 ;  Hacketa- 
town,  BallyelliB,  Ballyraheeo, 
11  JO. ;  dispersion  ot  Wesford 
rebels,  13 ;  misery  produced, 
ib.;  Comwallis'a  opinion  of 
state  of  feeling  and  society, 
14;  conduct  ot  Lord  Clare,  15 
$gq.  ;  conditional  amnesty  to 
rebels,  18 ;  execution  ot  rebel 
leaders,  19,  21,  28;  trial  ol 
the  two  Shearea's,  23;  eiscu- 
tion,3S;  State  prisoners  appeal 
lor  clemency,  2B ;  their  pro- 
posals accepted,  32  s^'  >  i^^^ 
fears  of  inTasioo;  86 ;  BiU  of 
attainder  against  Lord  E.  Fitz- 

'  gerald,  Harvey  and  Grogan,  37 ; 
Humbert's  expedition  to  £11- 
lala,  41;  his  reception,  44  iqq.; 
Hutebioson'a  advanoe  against 


the  French,  48 ;  defeat  at 
Caatlebar,  51  sq.;  misconduct 
ot  BngUsb  troops, 62  sq.;  state 
ot  Mayo,  54 ;  religious  ani- 
Tuosity,  56  tq. ;  provisional 
government  in  Eillala,  67* 
Humbert's  movements  after 
Castlebar,  59 ;  defeats  Vereker 
at  Colooney,  61 ;  surrender  of 
French  at  Ballinamuck,  tl3 ; 
rebellion  in  Connaugbt  sup- 
pressed,  64;  Killal a  recaptured, 
65 ;  military  ponishments,  65 
eqq,;  other  French  expeditions: 
NapperTandy's,68;Boniparil'E 
(with  Wolfe  Tone),  v.  74  sqq. ; 
capture  and  trial  ol  Tone,  76; 
his  death,  79 ;  Savary  reappears 
in  Eillala  Bay,  82 ;  Joseph 
Holt's  career  in  Wicklow,  82 
sqq, ;  loyalist  exultation,  66 
sqq.;  Parhament  votes  com- 
pensation to  loyalists,  and 
thanks  to  troops,  ib.;  revived 
celebration  ot  sectarian  anni- 
versaries, 87;  continued  savage 
spirit  on  both  sides,  89  ;  mili- 
tary outrages,  ib. ;  licenttons 
conduct  ol  militia,  90  sq. ; 
ofdoers  worse  than  men,  92 ; 
the  untried  prisoners,  95 ;  Em- 
met and  companions  banished, 
97 ;  difficulty  as  to  their  desti- 
nation, 98;  ultimate  resalt,  99; 
rebels  sent  to  Botany  Bay, 
101 ;  fate  of  others,  103 ;  esti- 
mate of  loss  of  life  during  Be- 
betlion,  lOS  ;  loss  of  property, 
106 ;  effects  on  Anances,  ib. ; 
nat'onal  prosperity  not  yet 
seriously  impaired,  107;  num- 
ber ot  troths  in  Ireland,  351 ; 
boughers  in  Mayo  and  Gal  way, 
252;  magistrates  and  jurymen 
intimidated,  2fi3 ;  bands  of  rob- 
bers and  murderers  in  Wick- 
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low,  ib.;  severe  Coercion  Act, 
256  tqq. ;  isolated  outprtigea 
continue,  336  sq. 

Irslaod — AgraTian  System  : 
1S3  sgq.,  213  igq.,  33S  sqq., 
1  sqq.;  allowance  for  land  ii 
proyeraenla,  iii.  3B3 ;  'Timbec 
AotB,'  ib.  ]  subletting,  39S  tqq. ; 
themiddleman,396,l(H)|  ocigin 
ot  low  perpelnity  rents,  396  ; 
'canting.'  397;  road-making, 
398 ;  canses  thkt  produced 
agrarian  cbangee,  399 ;  large 
Bales  of  land,  400;  rente,  401 
sqq. ;  middlemau'e  profits,  404  ; 
lands  let  to  faigbest  bidder, 
it.;  aubdiTiBion  ot  land,  407 
igq-i  panper  tenantry, 411  sq.; 
misery  ol  oottiere,  113 ;  great 
puwer  ot  landlords,  416  ;  feudal 
customB  and  contracts,  ib. ; 
local  autboritf  ot  landlords, 
417 ;  decline  of  tbeir  influence, 
418 

Ireland— Union:  before  Rebel- 
lion :  petitions  tor,  in  1703  and 
1707,  i.  443 ;  note  caused  by 
the  suggestion  in  1769,  469; 
again  suggested  in  1780,  ii. 
247 ;  in  1786,  451 ;  and  in 
1793,  iii.  73  sg..  97  sq.;  an 
early  design  of  Pitt's,  98,  260 
sq. ;  Catholic  resolution  against, 
819 ;  Jtiebmond's  arguments 
for  Union,  369 ;  ppeed;  intro 
dnction  ot  a  Bill  not  settled  i\ 
England  before  Bebellion,  if 
241 

Ireland — Union  ;  First  Stage 
recapitulation  of  early  sloeee 
ot  history  of  question,  v.  120 ; 
Union  ot  1664,  ii.;  Sir  ~ 
Petty'B  pfoposala  (1673)  I 
complete  legislative  union,  1 
aj. ;  influence  of  the  commi 

— '     ■-:-•:—     aui    o(     f^g 
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Scotch  Union  on  (be  qaestlon, 
123  sq.;  succession  of  Irish 
and  English  advooates  ot 
Union,  134  sqg.;  Fnmldin, 
Arthur  Young,  126 ;  Montes- 
quieu, ib, ;  Chatham's  views, 
127;  Ixjrd  Harconrt'B,  138; 
Irish  opinion  inflnenced  by 
American  war,  129 ;  Lord  North 
favoured  Union,  131, 133 ;  the 
opinion  common  among  Eng- 
lish statesmen  in  1782,  181; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mercial propositions,  133 ;  Irish 
hostility  at  difierent  periods, 
134;  its  chief  reasons,  137; 
growing  anarchy  wrought  Hom« 
change,  138  ;  connection  of  tha 
Union  with  the  Catholic  qnes- 
tion,  139 :  the  Fitzwilliam  epi- 
sode, 140  sq.;  English  Oovem- 
ment  charged  with  having 
forced  on  BobeUion,  143;  re- 
futation, 115  sqq. ;  Pitt's  first 
discussion  ot  Union,  148;  Com- 
wallis  and  Castlereagh  tavonr 
i(,  149  sq. ;  Anckland,  Rose, 
Carlisle.  153  sq.;  Protestant 
Union  decided,  1S6 ;  rough 
draft,  1&7  n. ;  canvassing  in 
Ireland,  158;  opinions  ot  Irish 
potiticians,  169  ;  Irish  magis- 
trates, 160;  first  pnblic  an- 
notuioetnent,  163 ;  different 
arguments  addressed  to  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  163 
sqq. ;  Catholic  hopes  bom 
Union,  167;  press  aubsidised, 
169 ;  enlargement  ot  Begiam 
Donom,  170;  opinions  of  Wolfe 
Tone  and  Hajnilton  Bowao, 
170  sq.;  Ulster  opinion,  171; 
Cooke's  pamphlet,  172  tqq. ; 
Costlereagh  inade  Chief  Secre- 
tary, 180 ;  lawyers'  argumenta 
against  Union,  1B2;  retioonoe 
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About  Cattialic  qneetion,  190 ; 
conatitutiotial  capaxiity  of  Legis- 
lature to  caiTj  lui  Uaion,  191 
aqq. ;  changes  in  Gonstitntion 

Sroposed  aa  altemntiTe  to 
'nion,  194;  banters  and  mer- 
cbanta  ooDdemn  Dnion,  196 ; 
Orangemen  and  Fr«sb7terianB 
diTided.  197 1?-;  otheropinione, 
199  $q. ;  draft  plan  vii&i  Pitt's 
Dotes,  203  n. ;  Catholic  opinion, 
202  sqq. ;  disoooiaging  letters, 
209;  Govemioeiit  determine  to 
carry  meoanre,  212  ;  secoring  a 
majority,  213  ;  traCBe  in  votes, 
ib. ;  negotiation  with  Catholio 
bishops,  214  tq. ;  prelates  ac- 
cept ibe  Teto.  215;  endownieDt 
ot  prieets,  216  aq.;  provision 
tor  prieata  in  England  contem- 

.  plated,  217 ;  other  kindred 
measnrea,  ib. ;  indirect  refer- 
ence to  Union  in  speech  from 
Throne   (Jan.  1799),  219 ;  do- 

.  bate  thereon,  220 ;  charges  of 
'black  corruption,' 221;  ama- 
jorit;  of  tme,  223 ;  renewed 
diBcnssioa,  223  ;  defeat  of  Oo- 
Temment,  225 ;  eioitement  in 
Dublin,  227  :  irritation  of  Oo- 
venunent,  228 ;  English  minia- 
ters  determine  to  persevere, 
230 ;  Pitt  moves  reaolutions 
tor  Union,  232  *qq. ;  details  ot 

,  measure,  23B ;  wealineaa  ol  Op- 
poaition,  239 ;  Burke's  opinion 
quoted,  ib.;  Sheridan  leads 
the  Opposition,  240 ;  Dondas's 
speech  in  favour,  241 ;  action 
in  Ireland,  243 ;  probable  polio; 
ot  anti-Unioniats,  246 ;  how  it 

,  should  be  met,  246 ;  improved 
prospecta  at  measure,  248;  fa- 
voured by  Catholic  prelates, 
ib. ;  and  hj  lai^e  proportion  at 
Catholics,  260 ;  English  debates 


on  Union  (1799),  284;  King's 
desire  for  Union,  2B6 
Ireland— Union  :  Second  Stage : 
'  dirtv  work '  ot  securing  a  ma- 
jority', V.  28S  ;  county  mem- 
bers obiefl;  hostile,  289; 
borough  members  gained  over, 
290;  peerages  promised,  291 ; 
seleotion  ot  repreaentativo 
peers,  293 ;  oloae  boroughs 
purchased  as  private  property, 
296  sq. ;  compensatioii  for 
abolished  offices,  298  sq. ;  re- 
modelhng  tbe  Commons,  299 ; 
dismissals  from  office,  301 ; 
patronage,  301  aqq, ;  charge  ol 
direct  money  bribery,  307  sq.; 
calculations  of  numbers,  309; 
opinion  outside  Parliament, 
310 ;  tours  ot  Viceroy  in  the 
South,  811;  in  Ulster,  312; 
opinions  expressed  by  corpo- 
rations ot  towns,  S14 ;  in  con- 
fidential letters,  315 ;  trom 
Connaught,  316 ;  Kerry,  Water- 
ford,  Tipperary,  Limerick, 
Derry,  Donegal,  Londonderry, 
317  sqq. ;  three  nations  ;  Pro- 
testants, Presbyterians,  Catho- 
lics, 320 ;  Foster's  sentiments, 
322;  moat  of  Protestant  bishops 
lavoured  Union,  324 ;  Catholic 
bishops  unauinious  in  favonr, 
326 ;  Catholic  opponents,  328 ; 
general  attitude  of  that  body, 
330  aqq. ;  opinions  of  United 
Irishmen,  333  iq, ;  Oovemment 
paper  of  arguments  for  Union 
339  ;  sentiments  of  Comwallia 
and  CostJereagh,  342  sq, ;  par- 
liamentary opposition,  346 ;  re- 
appearance of  Oratlan,  348 ; 
'  consular  ediot '  of  Opposition, 
360 ;  attempt  to  combat  Oo- 
veroment  by  their  own  wea- 
pons, 361 ;  inflammatory  ap- 
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peftla  to  7eoiikBiii;,3S2;  Orange 

leBolutiong  ngainst  Uuioa,  353 ; 
leepoaie  to  Opposition  circular, 
ib. ;  CornwoUiB  aski  for  more 
EngliBb  troops,  356  ;  finiahing 
touoheg  to  nnion  plan,  358 ; 
■EBtablished  Cbnioh  ot  Eng- 
land ADd  Ireland,'  3S8  aq. ; 
Lord  Liententuil'a  message 
leoommending  Union,  S60 ; 
Castlereagb's  Bpeeoh  eiplun- 
ingplovisionB,  360i{g.;  Oppo- 
sition speeches,  369  iqq. ;  the 
.  division,  B70 ;  measure  in 
Iiords,  372 ;  Ctaie's  speech, 
872  aqq. ;  Downehire's,  382  ; 
TelTerton'B,  383;  protest  of 
peera,  38G ;  eicitement  in 
Dublin,  366 ;  determination  oC 
Oovernmant,  387 ;   reBolation 


Government  majoritj,  894 ; 
flnsDCial  aspect  ot  Union,  ib. ; 
Iiord  Corrr's  proposal,  396  ; 
address  for  a  disaolution,  397 ; 
tbe  oommeroial  clauses,  338, 
40B;  means  b;  ivhioh  measore 
was  carried,  400  aq. ;  oompen- 
sation  to  borongh-omiers,  402; 
lithe  of  agistment,  ib. ;  articles 
of  Union  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land, 403;  predictions  of  Eng- 
lish etatesmen,  404;  Oiey's 
speech  against  Union,  406 ; 
Pitt'B  reply,  407;  last  stages 
In  Ireland,  410;  tbeBill:  Qrat- 
tan's  speech  ag^nst,  411 ;  pro- 
phecies of  Opposition.  413  ; 
apathy  ol  eonntry,  ib. ;  Oppo- 
sition address  to  King,  415 ; 
.last  stages  of  Bill,  417;  for- 
malities '  that  followed,  ib. ; 
Irish  Parliament  house  sold, 
418 ;  summary  of  cose  for  and 
against  Union,  418  aqq. 
beUnd—after  Union :  evils  to  be 


remedied — valieensed  whidir 
shops,  T.  423;  non-residence 
of  olergy,  ib. ;  pi^ular  igno- 
rance, 424;  jobbing  of  pnbUe 
olBaes,  436 ;  contempt  for  law, 
427 ;  question  of  CathoHe 
Emancipation,  427  tqq. ;  mar- 
tial law  oontinued,  446 ;  Haril- 
wioke,  Viceroy,  461 ;  BedesdaU 
SDOceeds  Clare,  462 ;  bis  policy, 
ib. ;  Hardwii^e's  adminiBtra- 
tion,  464 ;  public  indifference 
aboat  Union,  465;  Emmet's 
Bebellion,  466 ;  loyalty  ot  Dob- 
lin,  ib. ;  letter  ot  Comwallis 
OD  failure  ol  Union,  470 ;  tithe 
qnestion,  472 ;  failure  of  finan- 
oial  arrangements.  475 ;  violent 
economical,  social  and  political 
ficissitndes  in  Ireland  in  19th 
eentnry,  480 ;  democratic  trans- 
formation of  Irish  represenla- 
tion,  481 ;  Fenianism,  482 ; 
Lalor's  writings,  483 ;  John 
Mitchel,  485 ;  charactat  and 
Boooeis  of  new  alliance,  487 ; 
views  of  old  anti-UnioniBts 
about  repeal,  488 ;  change  in 
attitude  ot  classes  in  Ir^and, 
489 ;  influences  that  have 
strengthened  Union,  490;  po- 
litical oonditiou  ot  Ireland  not 
improved,  493  ;  effect  ot  Irish 
politics  on  English  parties,  ib. 
Ireland— Catholic  Question  :  ur- 
gency at  time  of  Union,  v. 
42T ;  negotiationa  with  Catho* 
UcB  on  behalf  ot  Union,  429 ; 
ministerial  ststements,  430 ; 
importance  of  the  servioee  o( 
Catholics  acknowledged,  43S; 
their  conviction  that  Bmanci- 
8  certain,  436 ;  oppo- 
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ftpproTB  Emandp»tion,  430; 
ComwftlliB'E  '  pledge,'  4SS ; 
Pitt  promises  tii  give  np  the 
CatbolioquestioQ  daring  Sing's 
reign,  456,  458;  later  pbaaea 
of  Catbolio  Emancipation, 
467;  question  ot  payment  ot 
priesta,  468  sq. 

Irish  Brigade,  the  (Irish  Catho- 
lios  in  French  service),  i.  S48 
tqq..  419,  iii.  523  aqq.,  624  n. 

Irish  language  :  attempts  to  pro- 
mote and  use  it,  i.  S31 ;  dis- 
oonntenanoed  by  Oovenuoent, 
332 

Irieh  legion ;  formed  by  Napo- 
leon (1804),  iii.  €27  n. 

Irishmen,  distinguished,  in 
foreign  services,  i.  248  aqq. 

Iryine,  Colonel  W. :  chairman  of 
Dnngannon  meeting  of  Toluu. 
teers,  S32,  ii.  283 

Italy ;  vicissitudes  of,  in  1796-97, 
iv.  148  iq.,  V.  4o8;  Peace  ot 
Campo  f  ormio,  iv.  149 


Jackson's  Charity,  Dnndalk :  for 
ednoation  of  children  as  wea- 
vers, iii.  42*2  ;  mutilation  of  a 
schoolmaster,  424 

Jackson  (leader  of  Irish  Catho- 
lics) :  opposed  to  Cntholic  en- 
listment, iv.  IS 

Jackson,  Rev.  W.,  French  revo- 
lutionary emissary  to  Ireland, 
iii.  233  ;  arrest,  233  e^. ;  trial, 
372 ;  suicide,  ib. 

Jacobites  :  among  Irish  priests, 
i.  415;  and  Irish  Churchmen, 
422  ag. ;  Jacobite  project  for 
tmiting  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics in  Ireland,  441 

Jsgerhom :  French  emissary  to 
Ireland,  iv.  145 


Jamaica :  many  of  the  planters 
there  Irish,  ii.  153 

James  I. :  religions  tronblea  in 
Ireland,  i.  36 ;  royal  proclama- 
tion against  freedom  of  nor- 
ship, ib. 

Jervas  (Irish  portrait-piunter),  i. 


185 
Johnston,  General:  in  command 

at  Fermoy  (1797),  iv.  202  ;  wins 

the  battle  of  New  Boas,  388 

aqq, ;  at  Vinegar  Hill,  444 
Jonea,  Dean  :  report  on  outrages 

in  Ireland  (1341),  i.  61  tqq., 

95 
Jones,  Paul :  captured  ship  ot 

war  in  Belfast  Lougb,  u,  234 
Jndges  (Irish) :  tenure  of  office, 

ii.  81, 166, 246;  satariei  taieed, 

274 ;  independence  established, 

315 


Kendal,  Duchess  ot  (mistress  ot 
George  I.)  had  an  Irish  pension, 
i.  199 ;  sold  her  privilege  of 
supplying  new  Irish  coinage, 
(1722),  461 

Kenmare.  Lord  (Irish  Catholic), 
i.  470,  ii.  161,  194,  403,  iii.  22 
aq.,  S3,  265,  282,  349.  542,  iv. 
182  ;  made  a  peer  (Tisoount, 
1796),  183  *sa.;   favours  the 
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171)1011,  V.  203  >q.,  207,  248; 

hia  earldom,  294 
Beogh,  John  (Irish  Cntliolia  po- 

Uticsl  leftder),  iii.  22,  28,  90, 

108,  120,  206,  fiSS,  iv.  16 
Kerry  bonde   (Ireland) :   one  ot 

the  caases  of  WbitebojiBm,  ii. 


EeDgb,  Captain  Matthev :  leader 
ot  rebeU  in  Weiford,  iv.  868, 
446,  456,  460,  463 

Kevin,  SI,  shrioe  of:  attack  on 
Irish  gathering  at  (1714),  i. 
363 

Bey,  Jane :  the  abduction  of 
(1750),  i.  381 

Kidnapping  of  men,  women,  and 
children  in  Ireland  tor  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  i.  248 

Kilcomne;  Hill '.  Irish  rebels  de- 
feated at,  T.  T 

Eildare,  Marqaie  of  (leading  Irish 
statesman),  ii.  56,  62.  Sm 
LeiDater,  Duke  ot 

Kitdsre  Street  Schools,  i.  236 

Kilkeno  J :  wealth  irom  coalmines 
and  linen  trade,  i.  344,  v.  5 

Killala  Baj ;  Hnmbert'a  expe- 
dition, V.  41  ;  landing,  ih. ; 
Killala  ander  French  mie,  66  ; 
expedition  defeated,  63;  recap- 
tore  of  Killala,  65 

Bilwaiden,  Iiord,  See  Wolfe, 
Arthur 

King,  Archbishop :  state  ot  Ire- 
land after  1640,  i.  12S,  202  ig.. 
206,  217  n.,  427  sq.,  432  sj., 
445;  on  inSaanoe  of  Presby- 
terians, 428 

'King  of  France' :  English  royal 


title:  n^nob  protest  agaidsl, 
iv,  163  ;  dropped  after  Irish 
Union,  T.  416 

King.  Bofas  (American  minister 
to  London) :  on  the  proposal 
to  send  English  state  prisonera 
to  Ameiica,  v.  98 

'  Kingfishers '  (hangera-on  upon 
Dublin  Castle),  i.  203 

EingBborongh,  Lord :  taken  pri- 
soner by  Wexford  rebels,  iv. 
450,  4E6  ;  testSmony  to  their 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners, 
459 ;  negotiationB  for  capitnU- 
tioD,  460  sgq. 

King's  County :  origin  of  ita 
name,  i.  18 ;  distorhanoes  in 
1797,  iv.  18,  126 

Kingston,  Duchesa  ol;  hec  quar- 
rel with  the  actor  Foote,  iiL 
SS2 

Kingston,  Earl  of :  tried  by  peers 
(Ireland,  1796)  for  marder,  iv. 
29919- 

Kinsale  prison,  i.  369 

Eirwan,  Dean  ;  sketch  ot  his 
career,  ii.  506  aqq. ;  trained  (or 
a  priest  at  St.  Omer,  606 ;  joins 
Established  Chnrch,  B07  ;  bi3 
pnlpit  eloquence,  ib. ;  charac- 
ter, 508;  Church  preferment, 
ib, ;  his  sermon  on  the  rebel- 
lion, v.  86 

■  Knots '  (co-operative  tenandes 
of  land),  ii.  9 

Knox,  Alexander:  on  the  prob^ 
able  disappearance  of  Caths- 
lidsm  in  Ireland,  iii.  350  n. ; 
on  the  Sheares's,  t.  25  n.; 
private  secretary  to  Castle* 
reagh,  S43 ;  asked  to  writs 
history  of  Union,  (6.  {see  also 
453  m,) 

Enox,  Oeneral ;  letters  to  Qovem- 
ment  on  state  of  North  of  Ira- 
Isind  (1798),  iv.  50  139. ;  inter- 
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cepted  ooirespoDdenoe,  2Sisq. ; 

in  Connaoglil,  T.  60 
Enoi,  QeoTge  :  an  earlj  advocate 

of  complete  emancipation  of 

Catholics,  iii.  161;  speeob  in 

favour  of  Relief   Bill   (17a5), 

338 ;    apeeoh  on   Unioa   BiU 

(180m,  V.  387 
Kj^an,  Esmond  (leader  of  rebels 

at  Arklow) :  hanged,  i.  19 
Kyteler,  Dome  Alice  :    charged 

with  witchcraft  (Eilkennj),  i. 

4ia 


Lachen  Hill,  iv.  127 

Ladies' Feneibles  (Newry;  corps 
ot  married  men  and  fathers), 
ii.  26« 

Lake,  General  (in  command  of 
Ulster)  :  ordered  to  disarm 
the  Korth,  iv.  19 ;  proclama- 
tion of  March  19,  20  sq.  ; 
sees  crisis  spproaohing  (1797), 
29 ;  Ecatchiog  for  arms,  37 ; 
on  alleged  militar;  eicesaes 
in  ■  TJliter,  45  ;  '  orer-bur- 
dsned '  wiUl  prisoners,  47 ;  in- 
iieta  on  severe  measures,  49 ; 
(HI  Dnited  Lish  terrorism, 
60 1  Qovemment  desire  to  re- 
place bim,  67 1  discovers  plot 
for  Orr's  escape,  106  ;  dis- 
likes Abercromb;,  197 ;  snc- 
ceeds  him  as  CommandeT-in- 
Chief,  214  ;  reports  on  state  ot 
Belfast,  227 ;  made  no  effort  to 
check  military  abases,  263 ; 
rejeota  Wexford  rebels'  propo- 
sals ot  sarrender.  469  ;  indis- 
oriminating  sCTerity,  461  $qg. ; 
replaced  b;  Comwallis,  473  ; 
serves  against  Humbert's  ex- 
pedition, V.  46  sqq.,  H'i 

Lalor's  wntings  (1846),  v.  483 


LEI 

Langrishe,  Sir  Hercules;  on  food 
ot  Irish  common  people,!:.  Bre.; 
author  of  'Barataria.'  lOS ; 
writinga  in  sapport  of  Ameri- 
cans, 162;  steady  Iriend  ot 
CatholicH,  206;  Burke's  letter 
to  him  on  Irish  parties,  iii.  31 
eqq.  i  introduces  Catholic  Re- 
lief Bill  (1792),  61 ;  Bill  passed, 
74 ;  a  debate  of  '  acrimonious 
nnanimity,'  137 ;  speech  in 
lost  debate  on  Emancipation, 
462 

Iianigan,  Bishop  (Osaory) :  be- 
lieves the  Irish  priests  to  be 
afraid  ot  assassination,  iv.  328 

La  Touche,  David :  opposes  con- 
cessions to  Irish  Catholics,  iii. 
143 ;  character  of  his  famity, 
ib. 

La  Touche,  John  :  served  as  pri- 
vate in  bis  son's  corps  against 
Irish  rebels,  iii.  64S 

La  Touche,  William  Di^es: 
proposes  Absentee  tax,  iv.  236 ; 
opposes  the  Union,  v.  196 

La  Touche's  Bank ;  grants  loan 
to  Irish  CKivemment  in  diffi- 
culties, ii.  220 

Law,  Bishop  (Eillala);  toleration 

'    towards  CatholioB,  ii.  S09 

Lawless,  Valentine  (Lord  Clon- 
curr;) :  joins  in  protest  against 
house-burning  and  military  ei- 
cesses  in  Ulster,  iv.  43 

Lawyers :  professional  incomes 
in  Ireland,  ii.  66 ;  Lawyers' 
Corps  (Ihiblin).  292 

LeadWler,  Mary  (Quakeress) : 
account  ot  Carlow  during  Re- 
hellion,  iv.  338  tq.  liee  aUo  v. 
106) 

Leases,  great  length  ot,  ii-  6 

Leather,  tai  on  (Ireland),  iv.  7 

Leinster,  Duke  ot:  commander 
of  Dablin  Volunteers,  ii-  .222, 
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239,346;  Irish  Master  ot  tha 
Bolla,418,465;  dUmiBBal,«S4; 
president  of  '  Friends  of  the 
Constitution,'  iii.  106 ;  proteit 
against  military  law  in  Ulster, 
iv.  64 ;  attitude  toirarda  the 
Union,  y.  160,  S8G 

Iieland's  '  History  of  Ireland,' 
ii.  605,  iv.  255 

Lens,  Peter,  leader  of  ■Hell-fire 
CInb  '  ('  Blaaleri '),  DnbUn,  i, 
338 

Levant,  the:  direct  trade  with, 
permitted  to  Ireland,  ii.  843 

Levins,  Edward,  negotiator  with 
French  OoTemment  on  behalf 
ol  United  Iriahmen,  iv.  143 
iqq. ;  t.  40,  335 

Libel  triaia:  Irigh  Act  eorre- 
sponding  to  Foi's  declaratory 
Bill  passed,  iii.  186 

■Liberty'  Corps  at  Irish  Volnn- 
teers :  recraited  in  Earl  of 
Heath's  liberties  (woollen 
manntaotarers),  ii.  3U4 

Libraries  :  in  Ireland,  i.  321,  332 

Licences  for  selling  ale,  beer, 
and  Btrong  waters,  i.  193 

Liflord,  Lord:  Irish  Chancellor, 
ITST-Se,  ii.  327,  466,  484 

Limerick :  statistics  1700-77,  i. 
343  ;  at  one  time  (ortifled,  ib. ; 
remarkable  tor  cheapness  ol 
living,  341 

Limerick,  treaty  of,  i.  139 

Linen  mannfactore :  origin  of  the 
trade  in  Ireland,  i.  178  ;  vioia- 
situdes,  ih. ;  bounties,  179 ; 
trade  extended  by  refugees  in 
North,  181 ;  Crommelin'B  ef- 
forts, 181  iq. ;  spinning-schools 
estabhahed,  183 ;  district)!  de- 
popnlated,  ib. ;  the  Palatines, 
ib. ;  great  increase  of  trade  in 
North  (1760),  B38;  its  condi- 
tion in  1774,  ii.  162:  in  1788, 


LOB 
499:  in  1799,  v.  275;  mdnn- 
faotnrers  favour  Union,  v.  171 ; 
effect  ol  Union  npon,  17S,  236, 
376,365 
Liabnrn :  Volnnteer  meeting  at, 
ii.  356 


national  east,  ii.  SOS 
Lochaber    axe,     the :     weapon 

adopted     at    first     by    Irish 

Tolnnteers,  ii.  221 
Locke,  John :  on  parliamentary 

oorroption,  iii.  82 
Loftus,  General ;  on  leelinge  of 

MuDBter  Catholics  (1797),  iv. 

37 ;  retreat  from  Oorey,  386 
LoftoB,  Sir  Edward:  on  magis- 

tratea'  treatment  of  Whiteboye, 

i).  40  ». 
•London  Gazette'  (1689),  1.  129 
Londonderry  County :  granted  to 

Ifondon    Companies,    i.    33; 

companies  fined  for  non-foUil- 

ment  of  oharter,  ib. 
Londonderry,  defence  of,  i.  134 
Londonderry,      Lord      (Castle- 

reagh'g  lather) :  condition  oE 

his  tenants,  iv.  492 ;  on  Ulster 

indifference  to  the  Union,  v. 

199 
Longfield,  Colonel:  alanghter  of 

rebels  at  Uathangan,  iv.  33T 
Longoeville,  Lord :    ooademned 

Abercromby's  order  to  magis- 
trates, Iv.  336 
'Lord     Jocelyn's     Foxhnntsrs ' 

(Iriah   Fenoible   Cavalry),  iv. 

326, 339 
Lord-iiientenant  (Ireland) :  brief 

time  ol  residence,  ii.  56 ;  salary. 

77 ;  made  constant^  resident, 

78 ;  relations  with  (Irish)  Priyj 

Conncil,  100 ;  lolaiy,  409 
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Lotteries,  public ;  Dsed  tor  re- 
duction of  debt  in  Ireland,  ii. 
341,  491 

Loaghborough,  Lord  (Wedder- 
bam) :  gave  the  only  negative 
toooncessions  to  Ireland  (1 782), 

'  ii.  308;  adviaed  George  III. 
against  concesBions  to  Catho- 
lics, V.  i38 ;  dreiT  up  a  Tithe 
BUI,  472 

LucBB,  Charles :  letter  to  Halilai 
on  bUh  political  needs,  i.  211 ; 
character,  461;  populorit;  ol 
his  writings,  ib.;  bis  intole- 
rance, ii.  305 


1.409 
Lattrell.  Henry,  artist  in  mezzo- 

tiato,  i.  300 
Luzerne  (French  ambassador  to 

London) :  on  the  relations  at 

England  and  Ireland  (1TH9),  ii. 

4B6 


Hooartney,  Sir  Oeorge  (after- 
vards  Lord  Macartney) :  sec- 
retary to  Townsbend   (1767), 


402 
Mac  Qeoghegao,  Abb£ :  estimate 

of  number  of  Irishmen  who 

died    in    service    of    France 

(1691-1745),  i.  248  n. 
Macgregor,  Robert  (Bob  Eoy) : 

case  ot  abduction  by  bis  sona, 

i.381 


IT.  295,  301  «.,  30a  n.,  807,  r. 

86, 4U7  n. 
Magean,  Nicholas  (informer),  iv. 

416  iq. 
Uagee,  Archbishop  (Dablin):  ob> 


colleg 


1. 361  ;  opposed  to  the  Union, 
V.  326;  on  L.ord  Clare,  306  n. 

Magee  (island):  maBsaore  in,  1, 
64  n..  87  1  charge  of  wilobcratt 
in,  113 

Magpies  formerly  unknown  in 
Ireland,  i.  19  n. 

Uahony,  Daniel :  a  great  Irish 
middleman,  i.  360 

Mails  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, ii.  492 

Malmesbury,  Lord-  See  Harris, 
Sir  James 

Malone,  Anthony :  his  great 
genius,  i.  463 ;  appointed  to 
try  Whiteboya,  ii.  S3;  Chan- 
cellor ol  Exchequer  (Ireland), 
62  ;  bigb  position  in  his  pro- 
fession, 64,  66  n. ;  style  ol  his 
speeohes,  137 ;  opponent  ol 
penal  laws,  206 

Malt  liqaors :  oonsnmptioa  iu 
Monster,  ii.  600 

Mansfield,  Lord  (Murray) :  de- 
cided an  Irish  law  case  in 
1782,  u.  334,  331 

Maret  (Duke  ot  Bassano) :  secret 
negotiations  with  Malmesbury 
at  Lille,  iv.  163  sqq. 

Marines :  Irish  CathoUo  reoraita 
for  (1758),  ii.  186 

Maryborongh.the  trials  at(179S), 
iv.  289 

Manon,  Monok :  Bill  in  favour  ot 
CathoUcB  (1761),  ii.  191  iq. 

Massacres,  Irish,  1641 :  false  or 
exaggerated  accounts  of,  i.  46 
sqq. ;  the  depositions  in  Trinity 
College,  72  ;  extravagant  ao- 
coauts  ot  Sir  J.  Temple,  74; 
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,  motiveB  of  eiaggecation,  77 ; 

probable  namber  ot   victtma, 
,  79.    Sea  also  Ireland— Bebel- 

tioD 
llassareene,  Lord,  iv.  417 
fiajuootb  College,  iii.  348  iqg., 
,  360  sq. ;  grants  to  atndents, 

iv.  231 ;  additional  grants,  v. 
.  377  Sfg. 
McCairy,  Father:   --    '--'-  ~ 


forn 


i.  466 


UcCormick,  Richard:  member  of 
Directory  of  United  IriBhmen, 
iii.  205,  iv.  2&2,  258  sq. 

McCracken, Henry  Joy:  leader  ot 

-  rebellion  in  Antrim,  iv.  416, 
418 

McOuirk,  Bri^n  (Catholic  Dean 
of  Annagt) ;  o.nel  treatment 
ot,  i.  255 

McKenna,  Theobald  :  Catholio 
writer,   iii.    205   sq.,   v.    200, 

MoMolly,  Leonard,  iii.  233,  374, 
380,  490,  iv.  16, 197,  239,  258, 
266,  292,  V.  210 

MoNevin  (Protestant  loyalist): 
on  Father  MoCoiry,  Iii.  466 

MoNevin,  Dr. :  member  of  Direc- 
tory ot  United  IriBluuen,  iii. 


487,! 


.  146,  2 


1,407 


Meat,  price  ot,  i.  184,  3S6  n. 

Medicine :  (oundatinn  of  the 
Collegea  of  PhysicianE  and 
Burgeons,  Dublin,  ii.  493  ;  pro- 
fessional honours  closed  to 
Catholic  physicians,  iii.  26 

Mendicancy,  efforts  tor  repres- 
Bion  ot,  i.  230  sq. 

Merrick,  Sir  Henry :  murdered  in 
County  Cork  rebellion,  iv.  228 

Uetbodists  :  alleged  disloyalty  in 
Ireland  (1797),  iv.  13S ;  still 
nnited  lo  Church  in  Ireland 
tben,  135  n. ;  at  Monasterevan, 
881 


Middlemen  (Ireland),  i.  214,  293, 
ii.  6,  iii.  396  sqq. 

Militia  (Ireland) ;  desire  to  toaod 
a  militia,  ii.  86,  219,  :i30  tq. ; 
Militia  Act  passed,  iii.  178  ; 
distorbances  at  the  balloting, 
195 ;  resistance  to  the  Act 
strengthened  Defenderism,  216 
sq. ;  regiments  disaffected,  465, 
464,  iv.  76 1  demoralisation,  t, 
89*33. 

Milton,  Lord  :  Chief  Secretary  to 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  iii,  261 

Minorca :  religions  policy  of  Eng- 
land in,  ii.  204 

Missionaries,  Irish,  i.242  sq. 

Mitchel,  John:  on  Irish  revolu- 
tion, V.  486 

Mittord,  Sir  John.  See  Bedea* 
dale.  Lord 

'  Modus  '  (Uthe  rate),  ii.  15 

Moira,  Lord :  on  military  ont- 
ragea  in  Ireland,  iii.  438  iv. 
44  S3.,  204 ;  on  the  causes  of 
discontent,  iii.  483  ;  on  the 
Union,  487,  v.  284,  409 

Molesworth,  Viscount ;  pamphlet 
Buggesting  remedies  tor  Irish 
poverty,  i.  302  sq. 

Molowny,  Bishop  (Catholic)  : 
scheme  tor  the  settling  of  Ira- 
laud,  i.  118  T(. 

Moluccas :  in  poasession  of  Un 
English,  iiL  493 

Molyneui'   '  Case  ot  Ireland,'  t 


443,1 


123 


Monasterevan  (Qaeen's  County) ; 

attacked  by  rebels,  iv.  331 
Monroe,  Henry :  leader  of  rebels 

in  Down,  iv.  430  ;  haoged,  424 
Monserrat     (island)  :    originally 

occupied  ij  planters  ot  Irish 

origin,  ii.  153 
Montesquieu :  recoramended  an 

Union  of  England  and  Irehu)d> 
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MoDigomery,  General  (IriBhinui) : 

AjserioBD  oommander  in  War 

of  Independence,  i.  218 
Uoore,  General  :    in    oommand 

aguDst  Weifotd  rebels,  iv.  461 
Moore,  Tbonuu  (poet):   acooant 

o[  eipnlaions  irom  Trin.  Coll. 

Pnblin,  iv.  229 
Uorard  de  Qallsa,  Admiral  r  com- 
mander of   Beet    in  Eoehe'a 

expedition,  iii,  627 
Monee  (Irieh  rebel) :  with  Napper 

Tandj'8  eipediOoa,  i.  73 
Uomtgarret,  Lord  ;  in  rebellion 

of  I64I,  i.  91 
Iloantjo7,Lord  (1689) :  apriaoner 

in  the  BaetUle,  i.  123 
HonntjoT,  Lord.     Ste  Qaidiner, 

Luke 
Uonntnonia,  Lord :  addresaea  in 

ohapelB,  iv.  346 
Uoj-lan,    Bishop    (Corb):    loyal 

address  at  time  o(  Rebellion, 

iii.  642 ;   communieetee  vrith 

Qovemment  on  Catholic  afFaira, 

V.  216,  318 ;  a  warm  supporter 

of  the  Union,  826 
Uoii  (Thomaa),  Scotch  Jacobin, 

t.  69,  102  rt. 
ballaghamast :  murder  ol  Irish 

cbiefa  at,  i,  13 
Un21ifarvan,  abbey  of;  great  aa- 

semblj  of  Catbolio  clergy   at 

(1641),  i.  96 
Mank,  Djek :  the  shoeblack  rebel 
.  leader,  iv.  369,  466 
linnater  :  oonfiscations  in,  after 

Desmond's   rebellion,    i.    18  ; 

Payne's      '  DeBcription,'     19  ; 

Et^tiah  cmeltiea   (1641),  87; 

wretched  condition  (1784),  ii.' 

6;  an^eated  revival  of  I^eei- 

dency,  IJG.  See  alto  Ireland — 

Bebellion 
Murphy,  Father  John  :  leader  oi 

Bebellion  in  Wexford,  iv.  U5 


tqq. ;  Vinegar  Hill,  382 ;  Gotey, 

386;  Three  Booka  Mountain, 

V.  4 ;  his  death,  B 
Murphy,  Father  Michael :  rebel 

leader,  killed   at    Arklow,  iv. 

430 
Murrain  among  cattle,  ii.  I 
MoBgrave,  Sir  B. :  puniahment  ol 

a  Whiteboy,  ii.  26  n. 
Music  in  DabUn,  i.  327 
Mutiny  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore, 

iv.  169  iqq. 
'M.  W.  S.'  (Weiford) :  meaning 

of  the  lettera,  iv.  45S  n. 


Naae :  ontbreak  ol  Irish  rebellion, 
iv.  320 

Napier,  Misa  Emllj :  account  ol 
death  ol  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, iv.  310  tq. 

Nary,  Bev.  Dr.:  statement  ot 
Catholic  objections  to  the  Ab- 
juration oa^,  i.  159 

National  Covenant  against  Po- 
pery, i.  39 

Nation  al  debt— E  ngt  and:  amount, 
1801-17,  V.  476  33.— Ireland; 
amount,  1716-30,  i.  193,  468  ; 
proposals  for  liquidation,  469, 
464 ;  new  debt  created,  468 ; 
amount  at  various  times,  ii. 
166,  168,  353  sq.,  489,  v.  107; 
reduction  of  interest,  ii.  491  sg.; 
new  loan  in  1798,  iv.  226  ; 
amount,  1801-17,  v.  476  sq. 

National  Guards  (Dublin),  iii. 
102,  179, 191 

Navy,  English:  Irishmen  in,  iii. 
61S  sq.,  iv.  171 ;  mutiny  at 
Bpithead  and  More,  iv.  169  s;.; 
suppressicm,  172;  the  'Her- 
mione,'  173;  low  olasa  from 
which  navy  was  recruited,  ib. 
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Vcedham,  OeneTsJ :  in  command 
at  battle  of  Arklov,  iv.  428  >gq. 

Nelson,  Admiral ;  attack  on  Tene- 
rifle— his  one  failure,  iv.  118; 
destruction  of  French  fleets,  v. 
41;  batUeoE  tbe  Nile,  87 

Netteriille,  Lord:  tried  for  mur- 
der (1743),  IT.  300 

Newenhttm,  Sir  Edward  (member 
of  Irish  Parliament),  iL  314, 
263,  375,  383,  lit.  86 

Newfoundland  fiaherj,  iv.  162 

'  Nev  Lights.'  the  (a  Presbjterian 
EChiEm),  i.  438 

New  Boss,  battle  of,  iv.  388,  399 

New  South  Wales  ;  Irish  political 
prisoners  sent  there,  v.  101 ; 
Iriah  rebellion  there,  102 

Newspapers,  Irish  provincial,  i, 
333 

Newtown-barry :  repulse  of  Irish 
rebels,  iv.  376 

Nioholson,  Bighop  (Derrj):  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  I)errj  in 
1730,  i.  183;  obliged  to  reside 
in  his  diocese,  306 

Norhury,  Lotd.     See  Toler 

North  Cork  Militia;  Orangemen 
in,iv.  340  ;  introduced 'pitched 
cap '  in  dealing  with  rebels,  349 

North,  Lord;  on  Absentee  Tax, 
ii.  120 ;  suggests  making  Flood 
President  ol  Monster,  146;  on 
Foi'a  pension,  149 ;  mitigation 
of  penal  laws,  213;  repeal  of 
commercial  restrictions  in  Ire- 
land, 242  ;  opposed  Pitt's  com- 
mercial propositions  (Ireland), 
447 ;  desired  an  Union  with 
Ireland,  v.  131  aqq. 

•  Northern  Star,'  iv.  78, 196 

North  ington.  Lord,  Viceroy 
(1763) :  distress  in  Ireland,  ii. 
350;  sTstemof  annual  sessions, 
353 ;  Uie  Volunteers,  ib, ;  ques- 
tion of  reduction  in  military 


department,  354 ;  political  atti- 
tude of  Volunteers,  356 ;  thrir 
'  Convention '  and  its  Befonn 
Bill,  370;  later  aUempte  at 
reform,  377 ;  Nortbington  re- 
tires, 382 

Northumberland,  Earl  of.  Viceroy 
(Ireland),  ii.  77  sg. 

Nugent,  General ;  engaged  in 
disarming  Irish,  iv.  101 

Nugent,  Lord;  sought  relaaation 
of  Irish  commercial  code,  ii. 
177 


Oakboys  (Irish  Protestants) :  dis- 
tnrbanoes  against  Bead  Act 
and  tithes,  ii.  46 

O'Brien,  Sir  Lucius:  on  religions, 
condition  of  Protestants  in 
Clare  (1763),  ii.  19;  motion 
for  appointment  of  Irish  Chan- 
oeUor  (1767),  Hi;  report  on 
state  of  county,  227  ;  calls  for 
arming  of  militia  against  ex- 
pected invasion,  232;  defends 
Orattan's  Address  tor  Inde- 
pendence, 286 

O'Bymes,  Uie  sept  of:   first  to 

O'Coigly,  Father :  arrest  as  United 
Irishman,  iv.  258  ;  trial,  317) 
hanged,  330  {see  also  v.  69.  70; 

O'Connell,  Daniel:  acoused  Go- 
vernment of  wilfully  prodocing 
rebellion,  v.  145;  on  Union 
bribery  with  money,  307; 
maiden  speech,  3'i9 

O'Connell,  General  (nnole  of 
Daniel  O'ConneU] :  in  the  Irish 
Brigade,  iii.  625  n, 

O'Connor,  Arthur:  enters  Irish 
Parliament,  iii.  8 ;  speech  on 
Catholic  Belief  Bill  (1795), 
341 ;   joins   United   Irishmen, 
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486  tq. ;  negotintmg  tor  the 
Booietv  at  Hunburg,  SOS  ;  ms- 
morial  to  Freaoh  Diieolorj, 
G21  iq. ;  impriaoned  tor  sedi- 
tioos  libel,  It.  TS  ;  his  cboiao- 
tar  and  oareer,  2.^6 ;  arrest,  268; 
trial,  317;  acquitted,  S18 ;  re- 
arrested, 819 

O'Connor,  Lawrenoe  (Naas 
BohoolmaEter) :  trial,  iii.  391 

O'CoDoi,  Charles  :  one  of  the 
foonderg  ol  Catluilia  AsBOoia- 
tion  (1769),  0.  IBS 

O'CoQor,  Matthew :  on  Henry 
Brooke's  efforts  tor  CatholiCB, 
ii.  195«. 

Ogle,  George :  opponent  ot  Catlio- 
liee  in  Irish  Parliament, 
113 

O'Keefe,  Bishop  (EUdare):  «d- 
dresB  disavowing  depoBing 
power  and  infallibility  of  Pope, 
ii.  203 

•Old  Bevolation  Clab'  (Scot- 
land) :  its  object,  iii.  427 

O'Learj,  Father,  u.  24  n.,  236, 
403,  406,  606,  iii.  470,  647, 


O'Neil,  Shane,  i.  S 

O'Neil,  Sir  Brieu:  treaoher;  of 
EHgez  towards,  1. 6 

O'Meil,  Sir  Phelim :  proclamation 
against  OQtrages,  i  4B ;  bis 
orimes,  66 

O'Neill,  ViBConntess,  iv.  183 

Orange,  Prince  ot  (1794)  i  a 
refugee  in  En(;land,  iii  277 

Otangism :  history,  iii.  421 ;  dis- 
putes between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  tenants,  432;  Jaok- 
VOL.   V. 


son's  Charity,  422  igg.  ;  mu- 
tilation ot  Berkeley  and  his 
wife,  424 ;  battle  ot  the  Dia- 
mond, 426;  Orange  Sooietj: 
foundation  and  objects,  ib.; 
ita  precursors,  427,  IT.  48; 
original  title,  iii.  427  n. ; 
eipoiaion  ot  Catholics,  499; 
tCBolntions  of  the  Armagh 
magistrates,  ib.  ;  apathy  of 
OoTemment,  431 ;  estimates 
ot  number  ot  viotims,  433 ; 
extent  ot  oatrages,  433 ;  com- 
pensation, 436  ;  details  of 
agitation,  435  sqq, ;  agrarian 
element,  444  ;  summary  ot  the 
evidence,  445 ;  iufluenoe  on 
Irish  politics,  446 ;  terror  in- 
spired, 147 ;  eitenaion  of  move- 
ment, 464 ;  yeomanry  chiefly 
Orangemen,  473 ;  alliaoce  with 
Government,  iv.  47 ;  becomes 
a  counterpoise  to  United  Irish - 
Toen,  48 ;  proposal  to  organise 
Orangemen  as  Fencibles,  32 
tq.;  alegitimate  political  asso- 
ciation, 53 ;  rules  and  regula- 
tions, ib.;  two  bodies  incor- 
porated into  yeomanry,  55 ; 
fresh  outbreak  of  outrage  and 
persecntion,  89 ;  Orange  Boys, 
ib.;  the  pretended  Orange  oath, 
126,  131,  268 ;  calumnies  re- 
pudiated, 461 ;  declarations 
against  tlnion,  v.  197,  363 

Orde  (Ohiet  Secretary,  Ireland) : 
intrbduoes  Pitt's  aommeroial 
propositions  to  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, ii.  440 1  objection  to  his 
pension,  464 ;  his  proposed 
system  of  national  education, 
613 

O'BMlly,  Philip:  in  Irish  Be- 
bellion  (l642},  I  50,  89 

Ormond,  James  (first)  Duke  of ; 

opinion  on  all<^d  Irish  mas- 

If  N 
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BMres  (1641),  i.  78  ;  estates 
gnuited  to,  111 ;  gift  from  Irish 
Pailiamsut,  113 
Orr,  George  (en  intonner),  v.  70 
Orr,  WiUu,iD :   opposes  asBesei- 
nation,  W.  83 ;   hia  trial  and 
execution,  103  aqq. 
Osborne,  Sir  William  (IriBh  Par- 
liament) :  popular  speaker,  ii. 

"7. 93.  a- 


Oswald,  Colonel:  miBsion  from 

Lebrun  to  Ireland,  iii.  200 
Otwaf,  Bishop  (Ossor;) :  founded 
Cathedral  librarj  at  Kilkenny, 

Oulait :  Father  John  Mnrphj's 

success  at,  iv.  35G  sq. 
•  Owen  Roe  O'Nial  '  (PoUocb)  : 

on  legitimate  jadcpendence  of 

IriBb  Parliament,  ii.  229  n. 
Oimantown,  Lord  :  on  object  of 

Whitebojs,  ii.  26  n. 


Paine,  Thomas :  '  Rights  of  Man  ' 
widely  distributed  in  North  of 
Ireland,  ii.  9 ;  impression  on 
the  people,  iii.  193 ;  Paine 
honoraij  member  of  United 
Irishmen  Society.  191  ;  bis 
works  read  is  Cork  schools, 
382 

Palatines  (Oerman  refugees,  Ire- 
land), L  183,  351  sq. 

Paley,  Dr. :  on  the  necesaity  of 
parliamentary  corraption,  ii. 
121 

Papal  claims,  Irish  Catholic  ab- 
juration of,  ii.  203 

Parliament,  EngUsh  :  opinions  of 
legal  authorities  on  its  asserted 


right  to  bind  Iielaud,  ii.  l&ln., 
167  ;  grants  free  trade  to  Ire- 
land, 242 ;  concedes  Irisb  in- 
dependence (1782),  B07  ;  Irish 
Union,  v.  351  sqq.,  404  sqq. 

Parliament,  Irish.  See  Ireland ; 
Orattan  ;  Foster  ;  Parsons  ; 
Poasonby,  4o. 

Parliament  House,  Dublin,!.  320; 
sold  to  Bank  ot  Ireland  alter 
Union,  v.  418 

Pamell,  Sli  John ;  parliamentary 
votes  at  his  command,  ii.  219 ; 
Chaneelbr  of  Exchequer  (Ire- 
land). 491 ;  on  improved  stale 
of  Ireland  (IT901,  ib.;  on  con- 
cessions to  Catholics,  iii,  II ; 
interview  with  Pitt  on  Habjeel. 
53  ;  financial  success,  76 ;  on 
prosperity  ot  country,  83; 
beUet  that  time  would  bring 
Frotestants  and  Cfttholtos  to- 
gether. 142  ;  a  friend  of  Orat- 
tan, 247  ;  Pitt  commonioates 
the  intended  Union  to  him,  i. 
1£>7;  removal  from  office.  213; 
opposition  to  the  Union,  220, 
222 ;  attempts  to  procure  a 
dissolution,  397 

ParsonB,  Sir  LaorcDoe  (after- 
wards second  Earl  ot  Bosse): 
defends  Grenville's  revetaon, 
ii,  465  n. ;  menacing  speech  on 
reform  (1790),  iii.  6 ;  principles 
approached  those  of  United 
Irishmen,  20 ;  speech  on  Ca- 
tholic question  |1793},  lB2tqq.; 
protest  against  French  war. 
22B ;  on  Fitzwilliam'B  renall, 
314 ;  Catholic  Emancipation, 
337 ;  motion  tor  inquiry  into 
discontent  of  nation  (1798). 
iv.219;  against  Union,  V- 220, 
223.  346,  397 
Pasture  and  tillage  (Ireland)  i 
confiscated  lands  chiefly  pas- 
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tare,  i.  ITS ;  eSect  of  dsBtiuc- 
(ion  ot  cftttle  trade,  173  sq.; 
pasture  best  aaited  lo  Insti 
soil  and  climate,  219 ;  tendency 
to  paBtnre  aftec  1715,  323  ; 
Parliament  endeayonre  to  fii 
a  minimom  amount  o(  tillage 
on  farms,  221;  Etatistics,  1737- 
67,  ib.;  reasons  tihj  Catholics 
{avonied  pastiire,  ii.  31 ;  aub- 
sidioT;  causes  ot  prevalence  of 
pasture.  387 ;  reaction  wiooght 
b?  Foster's  Com  Law,  388; 
oom  bounties,  389  sqq.  {see 
alio  iti.  398  sqq.) 

PaDpers.Panperism,in  Ireland,  i. 
237,  230 

Payne,  Robert :  '  Description  of 
Ireland' (1589),  i.  19 

Peel,  Sir  Bobert:  on  political 
position  of  Ireland,  v.  137;  on 
the  oath  talien  by  Catiiolic 
members  ol  Parliament,  re- 
gardiDg  the  Irish  Established 
Chnrch,  359  ;  corruption  in 
Ireland  (1812-18)  revealed  in 
hia  correspondence,  427  n. 

Peep  of  Daj  Boys  (Iriah  Protes- 
tants) :  origin  ot  coniesls  with 
Defenders,  ii.  610  ;  riots  ot 
1792.  iii.  94 ;  Protestants  the 
aggressors,  212 ;  outrages  in 
1795,  444 

Peerages :  sale  of,  in  Ireland,  iii. 
79  ;  Catholic  peerages  (Ire- 
land), iv.  184  sqq.  ;  Cnion 
peerages,  t.  291 

Pein,  M. :  intermediary  between 
Uarat  and  Ualmesbnry  at 
Lille,  iv.  163  sqq. 

Pelham,  Thomas:  Chief  Secro' 
tary  (Iceland)  Tinder  Lord 
Temple  and  Lord  Camden,  iii. 
317,  326  ;  letters  on  atate  oE 
Ireland,  330;  chiefly  resided 
in  England  :  the  reports   he 


received  tcom  Ireland,  454, 
467,  iv.  37 ;  illness  at  begin- 
ning ot  Kebellion,  265,  396  ; 
not  sanguine  about  the  Union, 
V.  149,  150  ;  succeeded  by 
Lord  Caatlereagh,  180 

Pells,  the  Clerkship  of   the,   ii. 
148 

Penal  laws  (Ireland)  :  code 
speedily  followed  the  Revolu- 
tion, i.  136 ;  increased  temp. 
Anne,  Qearge  I.  and  0«orge  II., 
141  sqq,;  civil  disabilitiea,  145; 
laws  affecting  education,  I4@. 
landed  property,  160;  interfer 
ing  with  domestic  lite,  153 
relating  to  norabip,  156;  im 
position  ol  Abjuration  oath, 
167;  lava  against  popish 
nitaries  and  Iriara,  160 ;  < 
tration  Clause,  162  sq. ;  illus- 
tration of  ferocity  ot  peraeout- 
ing  spirit,  164  eg.  ;  Irish 
CaUiolics  treated  as  enemies. 
IG6  ;  general  raaults  of  the 
penal  Taws.  167  sqq. ;  influ- 
ence on  industrial  life,  189  n. ; 
off  ogrioultnre,  218  ;  priest- 
hunting,  254  sqg^.;  reports  of 
mayors  and  shenffs.  258  sqq. ; 
effects  on  respect  tor  law,  272; 
on  character  of  Iriah  religion. 
273  ;  on  distribution  of  pro- 
perty, 275  ;  on  social  lite.  276 ; 
on  relations  of  landlords  and 
tenants,  278  ;  on  Irish  litera- 
ture, 281  ;  on  character  of  the 
geutry,2ai eg.;  directed (1760- 
78)  rather  against  property 
than  creed,  ii.  182  ;  weakened 
through  military  and  economic 
motives,  185  sjj.;  steps  towards 
repeal,  160  sq.,  213,  280,  311, 
iii  61, 140 ;  biUs  of  discovery, 
ii.  197 ;  demoralising  efleot, 
199*22- 
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F«nn,WiUiun:  beoune  &  Quaker 
at  Cork,  i.  409 

Penn;  post  in  Dublin,  ii.  493 

FensioDB :  abuse  of,  in  Ireland,  i. 
198;  amount  in  1767, 190  n. ; 
tax  on  noQ-reaident  pensionerB, 
210;  amootit  ol  peuBioua  at 
various  times,  ii.  TO  ^i;. ;  c~~ 
tinned  inorease,  72,  166,  ] 
411, 484,  iii.  2 ;  need  as  election 
bribes,  ii.  167 

Percy,  Bishop  :  on  the  Btat«  at 
opinion  in  Ulster,  It.  414 ; 
character  ol  the  rebellion  there, 
134  n. ;  favoured  Union,  t. 
200 ;  on  the  purchase  ol  votes, 
300  n. 

Perrot,  Bir  John :  measure  for 
oompositioa  ot  Counanght 
(1685),  i.  17,  29 

FersecatioQS,  religions:  pemici- 
ODs  moral  and  political  resnlts, 
i.  167  sqq. 

Perj,  Speaker  (Ireland)  ;  remon- 
strance    against    oommerciBl 


Bill  of  1778,  215 ;  on  neceeait; 
of  Irish  Mutiny  Act,  255;  re- 
tired from  Speakership,  112; 
on  the  Union,  v.  159,  223 

Petty,  Sir  W. ;  on  the  loss  ot  life 
in  IriBb  war  of  1641-1662,  i. 
104 ;  grants  to,  111 ;  on  the 
proportion  ot  land  held  by 
Cathotics  and  Protestants,  115 ; 
Irish  population,  239 ;  Irish 
emigration,  344  ;  advocated 
Union,  v,  120  jg. 

Philadelphia :  Irish  immigration 
(1784),  iU.  497 

Phiipps,  Bir  Constantine  (Irish 
Chancellor) :  scheme  ot  Bnan- 
Dial  reform  (1714),  L  446 

Phcenii  Park  Lodge,  ii  287  sq.. 


316,  i 


440 


Physic,  School  ot,  Dublin,  i 


.37    , 


Physioians,  College  of,  Iceland, 
ii.  493 ;  Catholics  not  allowed 
to  be  Fellows,  iii.  26 

Pichegrn,  General:  negotiaUona 
for  a  Boyalist  restoration  in 
France,  Iv.  1G8 

Pilgrimages  in  Ireland,  i.  406  sq. 

Piracy,  literary,  in  Dublin,  i. 
327 

'  Pitched  cap '  fsaid  to  have  been 
invented  by  North  Cork  Militia), 
iv.  272,  849 

Pitt,  William  :  Utters  to  Doke  of 
Rutland  on  Irish  reform,  ii. 
418;  commercial  propositiODB 
tor  Iceland  (1785),  432  iqq. ; 
Catholic  Belief  Bill  (Ireland), 
iii.  46 ;  conciliatory  letter  to 
Westmorland,  S6;  leaves  open- 
ing for  future  ooncessions,  67 ; 
proof  tbat  he  conlemplated 
legislative  Union,  74,  98 ;  per- 
plexed and  aniiODB  about  Irish 
politics,  99 :  insists  on  ReUet 
Bill,  126 ;  Whig  seeeHsion  of 
1794,  238 ;  conditions  of  coali- 
tion, 239  aq. ;  FitzwilUam 
chosen  tor  Irish  Vioerojalty, 
241 ;  disputes  that  followed, 
242  82^.  (see  Ireland,  Fitz- 
wilUam); recall  ot  Fitzwilliam, 
300  iq.;  Pitt's  forebodings 
about  Ireland,  331 ;  negotia- 
tions lor  peaoe  with  France 
(1796),  494  sq..  v.  149  ;  ardent 
desire  tor  peace,  150 ;  what  he 
was  prepared  to  grant.  151 ; 
proposals  rejected,la2 ;  twofold 
object  of  Pitt,  156 ;  eipulsioa 
of  Malmesbnry  from  France, 
159 ;  Pitt  still  endeavours  to 
negotiate,  160 ;  proposed  bribes 
to  Directors,  ii>, ;  creation  of 
Irish  Catholic  peers,  188  iqg. ; 
his  Irish  policy  favourable  to 
Catholics,  242;  relations  with 
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VatioBD,  243 ;  Msk  Unioo 
tecmined  on,  v.  155 ;  speech 
Union  resolatioQ  (1799),  232; 
on  proportion  of  Irish  repre- 
sentation,  404 ;  (reBtment  of 
Catholics  attar  Union,  i2Ssqq., 
456 ;  resigDBtion,  443 ;  seoond 
niinistrj,  464 ;  review  of  Pitt's 
Irish  polic;  and  its  eSects, 
473  sqq. 

FiuH  VI. :  protected  by  English 
troopa  (1794),  it.  243 

Placemen  in  last  Irish  Hoase  oE 
CommouB,  v.  301 

Pl^ville  le  Feley,  Admiral :  peace 
negotiationB  at  Lille,  iv.  160  ; 
made  Minister  of  Marine,  154 

Phnbett,  William  Conjngham, 
ii.  138,  W.  223  sq.,  t.  97,  220, 
221  n.,  348,  413, 117,  488 

Police,  in  Dublin,  ii.  463,  iii.  463. 
See  Constabulai; 

Political  economists,  Irish :  on 
the  neoeasit;  of  tree  trade,  ii. 

Pollock.  John  ;  Crown  prosecotor 
for  Leinater  (1797),  iv.  131, 
321 aq. 

Pollock  ('  Owen  Boa  O'Nial '),  ii. 
229  n. 

Ponsonby,  John:  Bpeaker  of  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  ii.  54 ; 
First  Commissioner  of  Be- 
venne,  78 ;  one  of  the  '  Under- 
takers,' 92  ;  conduct  in  Session 
of  1769,102,109 

Ponaonby,  Qaorge :  on  Grattan'a 
Address  for  Independence,  ii. 
286, 299 ;  dismissed  from  ofGcea 
inl789.  484  ;  led  the  opposition 
to  BOckingham,  iii.  1 ;  desired 
united  education  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  72;  proposed 
Bill  tor  extending  Irish  foreign 
trade,  77 ;  oanse  of  his  ohange 
of  action  on  Catholic  question. 


POB 
145;  speech  in  debate  on  Bill 
of  1795,  340  ;  in  last  Irish  de- 
bate on  Emancipation,  461; 
sacession  from  parliamentary 
life.  iv.  73 ;  opposed  Union,  v. 
226.  896 

Ponsonby,  William  (brother  of 
George) ;  proposed  Beform 
Bill  for  Ireland,  iii.  139,  229. 
iv.  68 

Poor,  Irish :  lightly  tased,  ii.  604 

Pope,  the :  doctrines  of  deposing 
power  and  infallibility  of,  re- 
pudiated by  Irish  Catholics,  ii. 
203 

Population,  Irish :  statistics,  i. 
104,  239 ;  ratio  of  Protestants 
to  Catholics  (1730).  239  ;  popu- 
lations of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
at  tile  dates  of  their  Unions,  v. 
80, 187 ;  censuses  of  England 
and  Ireland,  v.  60  n. 

Portarlington ;  French  refugee 
settlement,  i.  353 

Portland,  Duka  of:  Vioeroj  of 
Ireland,  ii.  297;  the  struggle 
tor  Irish  independence,  298 
iqq. ;  secret  oorrespondence 
with  Shelbume,  302;  proposed 
negotiation  with  Grattan,  306  ; 

808  ;  dislike  of  Tolnnteers,  311 ; 
offers  Grattau  Phtecii  Park 
Lodge,  316 ;  treatment  of  Flood. 
819 ;  attempt  to  secure  '  super- 
intending power'  of  Great 
Britain  over  Irish  afiairs,  328 
so. ;  in  Pitt's  ministry  (1794), 
iii.  238;  dispute  about  Vice- 
royalty  tor  Fitzwilliam,  240 
iqq.;  hesitating  policy  about 
Catholics,  289 ;  declares  against 
Emancipation,  292 ;  on  Fitz- 
gibbon's  letter  to  the  King, 
330 ;  creation  of  Irish  Catholic 
peers,  n.  1S3 ;  desires  the  pro- 
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the  I 
218 

Portrait -painltifl,  Irish,  i.  299 

Portugal :  retuses  acceae  to  Irish 
woollens,  ii.  267  ;  peace  with 
Ftanoe  (1797),  iv.  167 

'  PoBthumQB,'  Qrattau'E  psea- 
donjm  iu  '  BarataHona,'  ii. 
116  n.. 

Post  Office :  established  in  Ire- 
'aud,  ii.  352,  493 

'  Potato  diggings  '  (Ireland),  ga- 
tberingB  of  diaaffected,  iii.  ilH 

Pots,toes  (Ireland),  i,  226,  4(i6, 
ii.  17 

Pojnings'  Law  (14!)6) :  its  enact- 
ments, U.  60, 154 

Fresbjteiians,  Irish  :  Belfast  pro- 
teslBgainateiecntionof  Charle  s 
I.,  i.  338  ;  statislicB  in  1716, 
424  ;  political  position,  425  ; 
animosity  of  Episcopalians, 
427;  etroDg  organisation,  428; 
political  and  social  effects  ol 
Test  Act,  429;  canses  that  pro- 
duced it,  429  sjj.;  Begiiuu  Do- 
nam  withdrawn,  restored,  and 
augmented, 432, V.170:  Tolera- 
tion  and  Indemnity  Acts,  i.  4.^5 ; 
impossibility  of  repealing  the 
Teat,  ib. ;  marriages  reguittted, 
436 ;  decadence  of  Prcsbyteri- 
anism:  the  'New  Lights,'  437 
tq.;  AasociatePreabyterys^ism, 
438;  SteelbojE,  ii.  50;  sjic- 
path;  with  Americana,  189, 
210 ;  attempt  to  sboliah  Sacra- 
mental Test,  214 ;  active  Volun- 
teers (North),  241 ;  Test  Act  re- 
pealed, 243  ;  prominent  among 
Volunteera,  346  ;  relations  with 
Bishop  of  Derrj,  363  ;  negotia- 
tions with  Catholics,  364,  iii. 
80  ;  republican  spirit  in  North, 
8>  29  i  tendency  towards  Catho- 


lic   alliance,    109;    Synod    of 
TTlster,    196 ;    large   numbers 
among  United  Iri^uaen,  202; 
renewed  hatred  of   Catholics, 
439;   ministers  promote  sedi- 
tion, 479 ;  religious  animosity, 
iv.  97  ;  separate  from  rebels  in 
Ulster,  403  iqg.;   oSer  aid  to 
Oovemment,415, 416 ;  attitnde 
towards  the  Union,  v.  170  sqq., 
198  sq.,  321 
Press,  proTinoial  (Irish),  i.  332 
■  Press,  The  '  (Dublin),  n.  196 
Priest-buoters,  i.  161 
Prisons,  state  of  Irish,  i.  369 
Privateers :     Valentia    (Ireland) 
a    favoorite   place   of    refuge 
(1711),    J.    363;    French   and 
American  around  Irish  coast, 
ii.  170 


308 
Protestant ;  limited  meaning  of 

the  word  in  Ireland,  iv.  4  n. 
Protestants— Irish  :     extent    of 

landed  posseaaions,  i.  13  aqq, ; 

alleged  massacres  of    (1641), 

46  sqq.;  looked  on  CathoUcE 

fliot  between  English  and  Irish 
interest,  439  sqq. ;  Oakboya, 
ii.  45 ;  growth  of  discontent, 
53 ;  results  of  equal  laws  for 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  204 ; 
growth  of  Irish  tolerance,  209 ; 
acquiescence  in  Gardiner's  Be- 
lief Bill,  217  ;  military  habits, 
221;  (sTonr  Catholic  Emanci. 

EatioD,  iii.  286,  343  ;  disarmed 
y  Defenders,  889 ;  objects  in 
proselytising,  v.  66 
Prussia :  complete  defeat  by 
Frenoh  (1794),  iii.  276 ;  Irish 
rebels  sent  to  its  army,  v.  103 
Prussia,  Queen  Dowager  ot  (sister 
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ot    George  Il.J  ;    tecdved  an 

Irish  pension,  1. 199 
'  Pue'B    OacnrrenccB '     (Dublin 

newspaper),  i.  327 
Pulpit   orator; ;    eloqnenoe    of 

Dean  Eirwan,  ii.  SOB,  v.  86; 

extempore  preaobing  rare  in 

Irish  Chnrcli,  ii.  SOT 
Pnrefoy,  Basil:  nitness  in  favoot 

of  attainders  of  1689,  i.  133         ; 
Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  106 
Puritans  :     tsnaticism    against 

Popery,  i.  89  ;  design  to  eup- 

presB  Catholio  norahip  in  Ire- 
land, 10,  U 


Qnakerisni  in  Ireland:  introduc- 
tion-and  spread,  i.  409;  per- 
seonted  by  maglBtrates  and 
clergymen,  410 ;  toleranoe  ot 
OatholicB  towards  them,  ib. ; 
treatment  during  the  Bebellion, 
iT.  273,  334 

Queen's  County ;  origin  of  its 
name,  i.  18 ;  events  in  Bebel- 
Uon,  iv.  331  sqq. 

'Queen  Bive'  (name  naed  by 
leader  ot  Whiteboja),  ii.  I'J 

'  Querist '  (Berkeley's),  ii.  63 

QniberOQ  :  defeat  of  ConSons  by 
Hawbe,  i.  470 

Quit  rents,  i.  193,360 


Baoe:  how  lar  it  has  been  im- 
portant in  Irish  history,  i. 
396  sqq. 

'  Bace  of  Castlebar,  the,'  t.  53 

Back-rents ;  eitortad  by  middle- 
men in  Ireland,  i.  219;  leots 
doubled  between  1760-78,  ii.  3, 
iii.  401  sqq. 

Bapparees    ('  Wood    Eerns  ')  : 


BIO 

I  in  Der 
iande'  (1578),  i.  19  n  . 
bands  ot  them  in  varions 
counties  (1706-601, 856 
Ratbangan  (Ireland)  ;  murders 
during  the  Irish  Bebellion,  iv. 
337 


nedesdale,  Lord  (Sir  Jolin  Mit- 
tocd) :  Irish  Chancellor  (1S02), 
T.  462  ;  desire  to  Protestantise 
Ireland,  ib. ;  correspondence 
with  Lord  Fingall.  484 ;  desires 
tithe  oommntation,  472 

Bedmond.  Father  John :  wrong- 
tnlly  executed  as  a  rebel,  v.  19 

Eetonn,  parliamentary  (Ireland), 
ii.  345  sgo.,  371  sag.,  399,  439, 
iii.  229 

Betugees :  French  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  i.  353  sqq. 

B^ency  question  (1788) :  Irish 
aspects,  ii.  467 ;  discussion  of 
theotieB  of  Pitt  and  bia  oppo- 
nents, 467  sqq. 

Begiments :  raised  by  priiate 
gentlemen,  ii.  68,  321 ;  by 
Irish  Catholics,  to  serve  in 
Portugal,  69,  187 

Bcgium  Donom  (to  Dissenting 
ministers) :  first  given  by 
Charles  II.,  i.  435;  withdrawn, 
restored,  increased  at  various 
times,  432,  T.  170 

Beinhard    (secretory    to    Chaa- 

velin) :      negotiations      with 

United  Irishmen,  iii.  501  sqq. 

Bevenue :  Boards,  division  of,  ii. 

Ill ;  reunion.  117 
Beynotds,    Thomas:    Irish    in- 
lonner,  iv.  260  iqq.,  v.  36  tqq.. 
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Biohmond,  Dnke  of  (Whig); 
DpinioD  on  Abeentee  tax,  ii. 
124 ;  letter  to  Ltdy  Loulsa 
GoaoU;  (bis  Bistei)  advocating 
'  Union  for  Ireland,  iii.  369  sqq. 
(set  aUo  y.  131} 

Bigb;  (confidential  tolloner  ot 
Dake  of  Bedford) :  on  Irish 
discootont  in  1760,  ii.  53; 
made  Irish  Master  of  Bolls 
for  life,  145,  413 ;  maintained 
right  of  English  Parliament  to 
tai  Ireland,  167 ;  death,  465 

'  Bight,  Captain '  (name  used  b? 
WhiWboya),  ii.  24,  28 

Boads  (Irish),  state  of,  i.  330 

liobinson  (artist) ;  picture  of  bat- 
tle of  Ballinahinch,  iv.  424  n. 

Koche,  Sir  Bojle,  ii.  403 

Itocbe,  Edward  :  sergeant  of  jeo- 
maorj  —  deserted  with  his 
troops  io  rebels,  iv.  446 ;  bis 
proclamation,  ib, 

Boche,  Father  Philip :  succeeded 
Harvey  in  oommand  of  rebels, 
It.  426;  defeat  at  Vinegar 
Hill,  444;  at  Three  Bocks, 
454;  captured  and  hanged  at 
Weiford,  462 

Boohtord,  Lord  :  Irish  policy,  ii. 
116;  an  Absentee  tax,  120; 
on  reomiting  among  Catholics, 
189 

BocUngham,  Marquis  ot :  rela- 
tions of  his  minlBlr;  -with 
Ireland,  il.  298  aqq. 

Bockitea,  i.  403 

Boden,  xiord :  at  Castlabar,  v.  62 

Bowan,  Hamilton :  hopes  diaap- 
|tointed  by  French  var  (ITUT), 
lii.  1S3;  proaeoQted  for  sedi- 
tions libel,  209;  flight  to 
Frsnoe,  384;  in  America,  497 
Mf.;  approved  of  the  Union, 
V.  171 

Bunrig  (land  tenure),  ii.  6  n. 


Bassell,  Lord  John:  measure 
permitting  celebration  of  mar- 
riage by  Dissenting  ministers, 
ii.  315 

Bussell,  Thomas  (friend  of  Wolfe 
Tone),  iii.  496,  608  n. 

Rntland  (Donegal) :  occnpied  by 
Napper  Tandy's  expedition,  v. 
71 

Butland,  Duke  of:  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  ii.  338  tqq. ;  confiden- 
tial correspondence  ivith  Pitt, 
413 ;  parliamentary  reform, 
414,  422 ;  Pitt's  commercial 
propositions,  431 ;  Butland  ap- 
proves Orattan's  amendment. 
442 ;  propositions,  transformed 
in  England,  abandoned,  444, 
4S0;  favours  a  legislative 
union,  451 ;  tithes  qaestion, 
459 ;  commutation  refused, 
460;  prosperity  and  peace  ol 
bis  Tiooroyalty,  461;  death, 
468 

Byan,  Captain  :  killed  in  arrest- 
ing Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
iv.  804,  309 


Saintfield  (Down) ;  indecisive 
contest  at  (1798),  iv.  419 

Saldanba  Ba;,  batUe  ot  (defeat 
ot  Batch  by  Elpbinstone),  iii. 

Salt,  tax  on  (Ireland),  iv.  T 

Saltee  Islands  (Ireland) :  caves 
nsed  M  biding  places  by  rebels, 
iv.  467 

Santry,  Lord ;  tried  and  con- 
victed of  murder  (1739),  iv. 
800 

Sarsfield,  OenerAl,  i.  349 

Savile.  Sir  George:  letter  on  Ab- 
sentee Tax,  ii.  124 
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SaTona:    defeat    of   Fieucli 

(1793),  iii.  493 
Schools.    See  EdDcation 
Scotdi  ia  Ulster :  their  namberi 

and  position  during  rebellion 

or  1641,  156  sg. 
Scotland :  contract  between  Irieh 

and  Scotoh  bistoiy,  i.  1 ;  cases 

0/    abduction    in,    380    $qq. ; 

agrarian   condition   compared 

with  that  oi  Ireland,  ii.  10  ag. ; 
1  tor  Catholic  priest- 


f.  216 


ScnIUbogue  Bam,  iv.  394,  445 
Scnloags :    Irish    equivalent   of 

English  jeomen,  i.  221 
Secret  service  moae; :  the  tand 

in  Irehind,  ii.  366,  t.  307 
HMtaiian  eolleges  :  opposition  to, 

in  Ireland,  iii.  361 
Sedan  chairs;  tax  levied  on, 1.231 
Sedle;,   Catherine    ImislreBS   of 

James  II.) :  an  Irish  pensioner, 

Shannon,  (first)  Earl  of :  political 
influence  (Ireland),  ii.  34,  78 

Shannon,  {second)  Earl  of  :  sup- 
porterofPonBonbj(hi8  brother- 
in-law),  ii.  78,  92  ;  Vica-Trea- 
snrer,  273 ;  with  Fonsonby 
and  Hutchinson  in  Opposi- 
tion, 470,  484  n. ;  on  the  sUte 
of  Cork  (1797),  iv.  137 ;  aUeged 
oonspiracj  to  assassinate  him, 
186 ;  position  in  regard  to 
Union,  v.  1E9,  206,  290,  314 

Sheares,  Henr;  and  John :  pro- 
piinent  United  Irishmen,  Iv. 
392;  arrest,  312;  trial,  22 
sqq.;  execution,  2S 

Shoe,  Sir  Qeorge,  v.  161 

Sheebj,  Rev.  Nicholas :  trial  and 
execution  as  a  Whiteboj,  ii. 
iiiqg. 

8|ieep  :  bu'barous  method  of  re-  i 
moving  thdr  wool,  L  336  i 


Shelbume,  Earl  of  (afterwards 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne) :  on 
Irish  Octennial  Bill  (Inland), 
ii.  91 ;  Augmentation  Bill  (Ire- 
land), 93 ;  on  Absentee  tax, 
121 ;  on  Irish  Tolnnteers,  236 
n. ;  on  '  superintending  power ' 
of  England,  320.  See  Lans- 
downe, Marquis  of 
Sheridan,  Bishop  (Kilmore) :   a 

Jacobil«,  i.  422 
Sheridan,  Bichard  B. ;  opposed 
Pitt's  Irish  commercial  propo- 
sitions, ii.  447 ;  against  Union, 
V,  231,  239 
'  Sieve  Ooltagh'  (tavoori  to  White- 

boy  signature),  ii.  27  n. 
Silt  trade  (Irish),  ii.  499 
'  Simple  Bepea! '  controversy,  ii. 

321,  844 
Sinecures :   Swift's  catalogue  of 

Irish,  i.  197 
Sirr,    Major:     arrest    of    Lord 

Edward  Fitzgerald,  iv.  303 
'  Sive,  Qoeen  ■  (leader  of  White- 
boys),  ii.  12 
Skelton,  Rev.  Philip  :  his  parish 
in  Donegal,  i.  209  ;  treatment 
by  OakbojB,  ii.  46  n. 
Skerrit,  Colonel :  in  command  of 
Durham    Fenoibles    in    Irish 
Kebellion,  iv.  473 
Slave  trade:  dealers  at  work  in 

Ireland  (11150),  i.  104 
Sligo :    Humbert's    attack    on, 

v.  6 
Smith,  Adam :  influence  of  his 
&eories,  ii.  66,  172;  approved 
of  an  Absentee  tax  for  Ireland, 
119  sq.;  favoured  Union,  v. 
125  eq. 
'  Srnith,         Adjutant  -  a«neral ' 

(Wolfe  Tone),  iii.  627 
Smith,    Qeneral :    in  oomnumd 
at   Limerick  in  BebelUon,  i. 
541 
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Smagglicig,  L  179, 358 

'  Sons  of  the  Bhamiock '  (Irish 
tevolutionaiy  Bocietj),  ii.  397 

Spain:  Florida  Blacoa'a  oom- 
munications  nitli  VelgemieB 
on  Irish  affairs,  ii.  231;  peace 
with  France  (1795),  iU.  494 ; 
deciarea  war  aigainst  England, 
ib. ;  rebel  negotiationa  with,  iv. 
142,  143 

SparFow,  Colonel:  charge  of  nn- 
necesaar;  violpQce  a^aioHt  (in 
Irish  Bebellion),  iv.  221 

Speaker  of  Irish  House  ol  Com- 
mons, salary  of,  ii.  101  n. 

Spinning:  gohooU  (or  teaching, 
in  Ireland,  i.  183 ;  woman  of 
North  Ireland  akilfol  in,  239 
m. ;  destruction  of  handloom 
industry  in  Ulster,  v,  480 

Stamp  duties,  ii.  133 

SUndard,  Briliah:  a  new  one 
after  the  Union,  t.  4IB 

SlapletoD,  Colond ;  defeated  by 
rebels  at  Ards  (Down),  It.  419 

St.  Colmnkill,  prophecy  ot,  iv. 
125 

SteelboyB (Ireland:  mainly Prea- 
byterianat:  outrages  by,  ii.  50 ; 
many  tried  and  acquitted— 
thousands    fled    to    America, 


ii,  163 
Stewart,      Colonel,      prominent 

Volunteer,  ii.  363 
Stewart,  Mr. :  treatment  by  his 

tenants  ID  Tyrone,  iii.  492 
Stewart,    Robert.     See    Castle- 

reagh.  Lord. 
Stillingfleet's    library :  incladed 

in  Marah's  library,  i.  S2t 
Stoek,  Bishop  (Killala):  acconnt 

ot  Humbert's  expedition,  v.  42 


Stokes,  Whitley:  on  Irish  sab- 
diviaion  ot  land,  iii.  409 ;  con- 
dition of  Irish  poor,  414 ;  on 
Irish  population,  t.  60  n. 


(1747),  i.  144 ;  his  character, 
206,  462;  bis  moderaUoo  in 
the  midst  ol  disturbances,  ii. 
47 ;  one  of  tbe  '  Undertakers,' 
54,  78  ;  warm  defender  ot  Ca- 
tholics, 186 
St.   Patrick,   Knights  ot:   order 
created  11782),  ii.  349 
trafford.  Earl  ot  (Wentwortb), 
i.  31,  38 
Straensee,  Count   {paramour  of 

;.  leen  ot  Denmark),  ii.  118 

Stuart,  General   Sir  James:   in 

command  against  Irish  Bebel- 

Uon,  iv.  274 

Superstition,  mild    form  ot,  in 

Ireland,  i.  408 
Supremacy,  oath  of.  i.  36  tq. 
Surgeons,  College  of,  Ireland,  ii. 

493 
Sweetman,  Bishop  (Fema,  1761) : 
account  of  internal  condition 
ot  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland, 
i.  270 
Swift,  Dean :  on  oonunercial  re- 
strictions in  Ireland,  i.  177 ; 
'Proposal  tor  the  Universal 
Use  of  Irish  Manufactures,' 
131,  448  ;  tracts  on  Irish 
poverty,  164;  catali^e  of  Irish 
sinecnre  offices,  197 ;  on  abuse 
ot  Church  patronage,  203,  207 
n. ;  on  evil  of  esoessive  amount 
ol  pasturage,  220  n.;  'Dra- 
pier's  Letters,' 464 ;  character 
of  his  patriotism,  466;  Ire- 
land's indebtedness  to  him,  467 
Switzerland :  a  new  CoosUtation 
imposed  upon  it  by  France 
■     (1798),  iv.  4D7  »q. 
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Bpige,  Arohbiabop,  i.  433 
Synge,   Bev.    Edward:    Bennoii 
(before  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mona)  oa  leligiooa  toleration, 


Tiiftffe,  Lord:  pamphlet  on  the 
condition  ot  Ireland,  i.  220 

Tabbinets,  Irish,  ii.  600 

TaJleyiand ;  French  minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  (1797).  iv.  154 ; 
influence  on  the  negotiations 
at  Lille,  156  aq.,  158,  159 

Tandy,  James :  infolmation  de- 
rived from,  iii.  378 

Tandy,  Napper:  eipelled  from 
Irish  Volunteers,  ii.  246;  leader 
of  democratic  reformers,  400 ; 
correspondence  with  French 
^ents,  iii.  16 ;  summoned  for 
contempt  of  Parliament,  76; 
organiser  ot  National  Gourds 
(Dublin),  103 ;  Bight  from  pro- 
secntion,  209;  took  Defender 
oath,  223 ;  eqiedition  to  Ire- 
land. V.  68;  failure,  71  sg.; 
flight  and  capture,  72 ;  death, 
74 

Tanistrj  (Ireland),  i,  16,  21 

Xarah:  defeat  of  Irish  rebels, 
chiefly  by  Catholic  yeomanry, 
iv,  336 

Taxation,  Irish,  aftet  Union,  t. 
477  aq. 

Tay  Fenoibles,  iv.  418 

Taylor,  General :  at  Gastlebar, 
T.  60 

Teeling  {Irish  rebel) :  hanged 
with  Matthew  Tone,  v.  63 

Temple,  Sir  John :  eiaggeratiooa 
abont  the  rebellion  ot  1641,  i. 


1781) :  First  Ticeroyalty  (1782), 
iee  Ireland,  Viceroy  Temple. — 
Second  Viceroyalty  (1787),  see 
Ireland,  Viceroy  Buckingiiam 

Tenants'  Improvements:  confis- 
cation of,atIeged  byWhiteboys, 
ii.28;  andby  Steelboy8,47s3!, 

Theatres  in  Dublin,  i.  328 

Three  Books  (Ireland)  :  Irish 
rebels  at,  iv.  362  sqq. 

Tbnrot :  killed  in  trn  successful  ex- 
pedition against  Ireland,  i.  471 

Tithes  —Ireland :  Parliamentary 
measures  in  regulation  (16H0), 
i.  183  ;  tithe  of  agistment, 
201,  220,  457,  ii.  14,  v.  402 ; 
tithe-jobbers,  i.  313;  Quakers 
relnse  to  pay  tithea,  409  ;  sya- 
tem,  ii.  13  sqq. ;  moduses,  16  ; 
tithe- proctor,  tithe. f armer,  ib. ; 
want  of  unifonnitj,  16 ;  some 
Protestants  oppose  tithes,  18  ; 
commutation  refuaed,  460,  T. 
472 

Titles  to  estates  (Ireland) ;  '  dis- 
coverers '  detecting  flaw  in,  i.  27 

Toler,  Baroness,  iv.  182 

Toler,8olici  tor- General  (Ireland), 
iii.  308, 463 ;  raised  to  peerage 
(Lord  Norbury),  344 

Tolerance,  religious :  displayed 
by  Irish  Catholics,  i.  409  sqq.; 
growth  of  tolerance  in  Ireland, 
iv.  473 

Tone,  Matthew :  accompanies 
Humbert's  expedition  against 
Ireland,  t.  42  ;  hanged,  63 

Tone.  Wolfe:  aims  at  olliaDoe 
between  Catholics  and  Presby- 
terians, iii  10  :  hatred  of  Irish 
Parliament,  ib. ;  des:res  Catho- 
lic enfranchisement,  12 ;  founds 
Society  of  United  Irishmen, 
13  ;  dislike  of  Whig  Clab  and 
of  Orattan,  16 ;  paid  secretary 
ot  Catholic  Committee,  lOS; 
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Teirard  from  Convention,  179 ; 
attempte  to  pacify  Defenders, 
322;  advocates  borne  education 
ot  iFisli  Catholic  clergy,  353 ; 
quarrels  with  leading  United 
IcisbmoD,  373 ;  compact  with 
Government :  goes  to  Phila- 
delphia, ib. ;  memorial  on  state 
ot  Ireland,  380 ;  opinion  about 
the  Americans,  49G ;  mission 
to  France,  198 ;  memoir  dnwn 
np  for  French  Government, 
ib. ;  made  adjntant-general  in 
French  army,  604  ;  his  jour- 
nals of  this  period,  SOS ;  cbb- 
racter  and  motives,  SOT  ; 
scheme  for  inTasion  of  Ireland, 
B09  ;  hatred  ot  the  Pope,  512  ; 
two  more  memorials  on  state 
of  Ireland,  512  $qq. ;  on  Irish- 
men in  English  navy,  616; 
now  known  as '  Adjutant-Gene- 
tbI  Smith,'  527 ;  disgust  at 
French  Beamanship,  629  ; 
tulure  ot  expedition,  636  ; 
joins  Dutch  expedition  againat 
Ireland,  iv.  143  aqq, ;  descrip- 
tion of  expedition,  175  ;  Dntch 
ecbeme  abandoned,  ITS  ;  sent 
to  Hoohe,179;  procures  Riench 
expedition  under  Humbert,  v. 
iOsq.;  captured  in  Bompard's 
expedition,  76  ;  trial  and  sen- 
ten(«,  77  ;  death  and  charac- 
ter, 79  aqq. 

Tontine  annniticB  (Ireland) ;  me- 
thod ot  raising  loans,  U.  133 

Toole,  SoBj  (Holt's  'Moving 
Magazine'),  v.  83 

Tones  (Irish).    See  Bapparees 

Tortnre:  sjiatematicallj  em- 
ployed in  the  disarming  (1796), 
iv.  271  eqq. 

Tonmeur,  M.  le :  negotiator  at 
Lille,  iv.  160 

Townabend,   Lord:    Viceroy    ot 


Ireland  (1767),  ii.  39  n.,  49 ; 
character  and  habits,  79 ;  in- 
structed to  make  great  oSera, 
80  ;  dispnte  about  tenure  of 
judges,  81 ;  abont  appoint- 
ment ot  Chancellor,  83 ;  Sep- 
tennial Bill,  84 ;  augmentatioa 
ot  forces,  85 ;  finances,  67  ; 
concessionB  offered,  89 ;  Oc- 
tennial Bill,  90  ;  difficulties 
about  augmedtation,  92 ; 
scheme  defeated,  94 ;  dissolu- 
tion and  general  election 
(1768),  96;  indirect  bribery, 
96 ;  new  ParUament,  101 ; 
Commons'  resolution  on 
Money  BUlg,  101  sq.;  Towns- 
hend's  protest  and  proroga- 
tion, 104;'pleads  for  relaxa- 
tion of  (Irish)  commercial 
restrictions,  107 ;  majority 
purchased  and  maintained, 
108;  disgusted,  113;  anccess 
chequered  with  defeats,  113; 
recalled,  115 ;  causes  of  his 
unpopularity,  116  aq. ;  pro- 
posal to  recruit  from  Irish 
Catholics,  188 ;  opposed  to 
modifying  penal  laws,  192. 
See  Iceltuid,  political,  1760- 
1778 
Trade  ontr^ies   (Dublin,   1784), 


i.  S92 

Iransportadon 


ot 


!.  101  n 


political 


]atholio  ad- 
dress tor  pennission  to  serve 
the  Grown,  ii.  69 

Trinidad :  captured  by  English 
{1797),  Iv.  148 

Trinity  College,  Dablin :  object 
ot  its  foundation,  i.  87;  its 
condition  in  the  first  half  ot  the 
IStb  century,  320  aq. ;  arrange- 
ments tor  teaching  Irish,  931 ; 
eipeudjtare  on  tU  btuldings, 
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TBO 

ii.  89;   admitB   Catholics  by 

eonmranoe,  260,  5la;  Catho- 
lios  admitted  (1793)  to  degrees. 
140  sg.;  addieeaes  of  the  £tu< 
dente  to  Qrattnn  aod  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  iii.  SIS,  84S  ; 
sedition  in,  228  ag. ;  removal 
□t  Grattan'a  picture,  t.  113 ; 
Portland's iudgmentof  Trinit; 
CoUege,  170  n. ;  ita  hostlHtj 
to  the  Dnioo,  825 
Tioy,  Arohbishop  (Catholic) ; 
opponent  of  Whiteboyism,  ii. 
36  sg.;  and  ot  DefeDderism,iii. 
381 ;  saidto  have  joined  United 
Irishmen,  iv.  77  :  supports  the 
Union,  t.  168,  825  aq. ;  neRO- 
tiation  with  Oovenliaent,  21ti ; 
Lord  Bedesdale's  opinion  of 
him,  463 
Tucker,  Dean  :  anawers  fo  argu- 
ments against  Union  with 
Ireland,  v.  134 
Turkey  Company,  ii.  243 
Turner,  Samuel  (alias  Fumes) : 

Irish  informer,  iv.  166  sq. 
Twentieth -parts  (tax),  i.  200 
Tyrell,    Edward;    priest-hunter 
(1712),  i.  2&6 


Ulster :  sabjngaiion  (temp. 
Eliz.),  i.  S ;  plantation,  21 ; 
character  of  colonists,  22 ; 
condition  temp.  James  I.,  25  ; 
events  of  rebelUou  (1641),  42 
sqq.;  distuibances  in  1763,  ii. 
47.  See  aUo  Ireland-— Rebel- 
lion ;  Oranglam ;  Fiesbyterians 

'  Undertakers '  (great  Irish 
borough -owners),  i.  466,  ii. 
54  sqq.,  67,  74,  81,  92.  95,  601 

'  Union  Star,'  advocate  ot 
assassination  (Ireland,  1797), 


United  Irishtnen,  Set  Ireland, 
Viceroys  Westmorland,  Cam- 
den; Etc  ot  Bebellion;  Be- 
hellion 

Urban  VXII. :  Ball  against  Oath 
ot  Supremacy,  i.  36 

Ushant,  battle  ot,  by  Howe 
against  French  (1794),  iii. 
493 


Vandeleur,  Mr.  :  adrooates  an 
Absentee  Tax,  iv.  7,  227 

Vatican,  English  relations  with 
(1793),  iv.  244  sqq. 

Vereker,  Colonel :  defeated  at 
Colooney,  v.  61 

Vergermes  (French  Minister) : 
stimulates  Irish  Presbyterians 
to  insurrection,  ii.  281 

Vemer,  Mr.  (member  of  Irish 
Parliament) :  apeeoli  in  defence 
of  Orangemen,  iii.  438 

Viceroys  (Irelaod) :  brief  tenure 
of  oUGoe  by  the  £rst  under 
George  III.,  ii.  77 

Vice  -  Treasurers  (Ireland),  ii. 
146 

Villiers,  Elizabeth  (mistresa  ot 
WilUam  III.),  i.  198 

Vinegar  Hill :  crimes  committed 
at,  iv.  380  sqq.,  443  sqq. 

Yiri,  Count  de  :  chief  negotiator 
of  Peace  of  Paris,  ii.  72 

Volnej's  '  Torch ' :  distributed 
by  United  Irishmen  in  Ireland, 
iv.  239 

'  Volunteer's  Journal,  The'  (Dub- 
lin, 1784),  ii.  393 

Volunteers,  Irish:  their  early  his- 
tory and  influence  (s«£  Ireland, 
1778-17SS);    deterioration   of 
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the  bodj,  ii.  &96 :  levolution- 
ary  spirit  among  those  o(  Bel- 
tBBt,  iii.  fl  ;  vote  address  con- 
gratulating French  on  captnre 
of  Baatilte,  102  ;  affect  French 
names  and  embiemB,  lOS 


412 

Wales :    peculiar 
torn,  i.  379 

Wales,  Prince  of  (George  III.'s 
son) :  qnestioa  of  Eegenoy-ac- 
tioQ  of  Irish  Parliament,  ii. 
*67 ;  hia  desire  to  be  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
paoify  itbyoonoesBiona  (1797), 
iv.  146 

Wolmoden,  Mme  de:  received 
Irish  pension,  i.  199 

Walaingham,  Lady  (daughter  of 
Duchess  of  Kendal),  received 
Irish  pension,  i.  1H9 

Waltham  Blacks  (deer-stealeiB) : 
one  of  them  ordained  and  pre- 
sented to  an  Irish  living,  i.  203 

WarbortoD,  Dean  (magistrate  in 
Tllster)  :  reports  on  state  of 
North  Ireland,  iv.  30,  60,  86  sq., 
194,  412 

Warner,  Dr.  :  examination  of 
statements  aboat  masBacie  in 
1641,  i.  77.  62 

Washington,  George  :  Tone's 
opinion  of  him,  iii.  196 ;  re- 
called to  the  head  of  the 
American  army  in  1798,  iv.  411 

'Watetford  Hying  Post '  (1729), 
i.  332 

Watts,  William  r  witnesfl  in  favour 
of  attainders  (1689),  i.  133  sq. 

Wesley  (Wellesley),  Arthur  (after- 
wards  Duke  of  Wellington)  : 


speeches  in  Iiish  Parliament, 
iii.  3, 185,  151 

Wesley,  John ,  on  the  Charter 
Sohools,  i.  336;  his  kindly 
reception  in  Ireland,  411 ;  on 
origin  of  Whiteboyism,  ii.  12 

West  Indies :  colonies  taken  by 
Engltsb  from  French,  iii.  493 

Westmorland,  Earl  of  {im  Ire- 
laod^VuXToy  Westmorland): 
recalled  from  Ireland  and  made 
Hastei  of  the  Borse,  iii.  261 : 
his  later  influence  on  Irish 
affairs,  273, 27fi,  301,  307 

Weiford  ,  siege  of  (1649),  i.  101 ; 
events  in,  during  Bebellion,  iv. 
343  sqq.,  361  aqq.,  424  aqq., 
446  sqq. 

Weymouth,  Lord,  Viceroy  (Ire- 
laud)  :  received  nsual  grant, 
but  resigned  before  going  over, 
ii.  78 

Wheelploogh :  introduced  into 
Ireland  by  the  Palatines,  i.  352 

Whigs  :  and-Catholic  in  Ireland, 
ii.  205 ;  secessions  to  Pitt 
(1T94),  iU.  238;  disputes  that 
folloved,  250  sqq. 

Whig  Club,  Dublin,  Ui.  4  sq.,  20 
sq.;  Northern  Whig  Club,  Bel- 
fast. S 

Whiteboys  :  origin,  i.  226,  ii.  19  ; 
first  proceedings  ;  character  of 
outrages,  21 ;  object,  22;  mm. 
ders,  34;  paralysed  law,  25; 
pseudo- Whiteboys,  27 ;  attacks 
on  clergy,  29 ;  outrages  not 
sectarian,  29  sqq. ;  denonnced 
by  Catholic  clergy,  36  ;  Protes- 
tants among  Whiteboys,  36  n. ; 
desertion  of  Catholic  chapels, 
37 ;  real  causes  of  outbreak, 
ib.;  meaenres  against,  39; 
hunting  Whiteboys,  40  ; 
Wliiteboj  Act,  1787,  456.  Set 
Ireland,  1760-1778 
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White,  Bichard :    first  to  raport 

approach   of  Hoohe'B  eipedi- 

tion  to  Ireland,  iii.  529  ;  made 

LordBanttyfor  hie  Beivioes,  531 
Wickham,  William  ;  special  mia- 

gtOQ  from  England  to  Switser- 
■    land  (1784},  iv.  167 ;  minister 

in   Switzwiand,  ib. ;   his  rela- 
tions witi,  Freoch  emigtanta, 

Ac,  16S 
Wioklow ;    events  in  Bebellion, 

iv.  S41  sqq. 
Wilberforce,   William;    position 

towards  Irish  Union,   t.  404, 

408 ;      on   Pitt's    resignation 

(1601),  444 
'WQd  geese,  the '  (Irish  enlisted 

in  the  French  serTioe),  i.  410 
HVilliamBon,  Bet.  Mr. :  his  adven- 

tares  in  the  Bebellion,  iv.  339 
Willis,  Dr.,  pbjsician  to  George 

m.,  V,  456 
Windham,     Mr. :     joins    Pitt's 

ministry     (1794),     ill.      238; 

polic;  towards  CatholicB,  932, 

T.  443 
Wine,   consumption    of,   among 

Irish  gently,  i.  297 
Winter,  de.  Admiral,  commander 

of  Dotch  fleet  at  the  Texel,  iv, 

144, 176 
Witchcraft :  few  cases  in  Ireland, 

i.  412  ;  the  last  trial  for,  413 
WoUe,  Arthur  (Lord  Eilwarden), 

Irish     Attomcf-Oeneral,     iii. 

288  S}.,  434,  iv.  102  sao.,  105, 

108,  V.  78 
Women,  Irish  :   idleness    of,    i. 

229 
Wood,     Thomas      (brother      of 

Anthony   Wood)  :    account  of 

cnptore  of  Drogheda  (1649),  i. 


Woods  destroyed,  in  Ireland,  i. 
333 

Woodward,  Bishop  (Clo^e) :  on 
origin  of  WhiteboyiBm,  li.  18 
sq.,  21  ». 

Wool ;  pulled  from  living  sheep 
in  Ireland,  i.  336 

Wool  tr»de :  in  Ireland,  i.  175 ; 
English  restriction  on  it,  175 
sqq.,  ii.  174 ;  Irish  woollens  re- 
fused admission  to  Portugal, 
267 ;  prohibitory  duties  on 
them  in  England,  iii.  187; 
English  wool  admitted  to  lie- 
land  by  Union,  v.  365,  408 

Woolsack,  signification  of,  ii. 
176 

Workbonses :  foundation  in  Dub- 
lin (1703),  i.  231 

Wrecking  in  Ireland,  i.  361 

Wyse,  Mr.,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  ii. 


Yelverton,  Lord  (Avonmore) : 
colleague  of  Qrattan,  ii.  1G2; 
helped  to  prepare  Belief  Bill  lA 
1778,  213 ;  proposed  to  amend 
Pojnings'  Law,  254;  desired 
Irish  naiy,  273  sq. ;  made  At< 
tomey-General,  320;  opposed 
Volunteers'  Beform  Bill,  374  ; 
raised  to  the  Bench,  415  ;  his- 
tory of  his  Act  for  securing 
Irish  titles,  iii.  312  n.;  ponduot 
in  On's  trial,  iv.  105  ;  charac- 
ter, iv.  105,  V.  383 ;  speech  in 
favour  of  Union,  v.  383  5g. 

Yeomanry  (military  :  Irish) :  en- 
rolled (1796),  iii.  472  ;  numbers, 
iv.  38 ;  alleged  exoeEses  hef ore 
Bebellion,  39 ;  diasilection,  76 ; 
faults  and  merits,  341 ;  many 
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Catholics  Beduoed  from  lojatt;, 

346 
TeomeD   (scnloags) ;   deoliue    at 

the  olosB,  i.  221 
Yoxk,    Cardinul ;    received   pen- 

gion  from  George  III.,  iv.  246 
Tori  Fenoibles,  iv.  418 
Torklown,  BoneDder  ot :  recep- 


lioD  of  the  news  by  Iriah  Par- 
liament, iL  276 
Yooug,  Aithnr:  relatiouB  o( 
landlords  and  tenants  in  Ire- 
laud  (1776),  i.  286 ;  tent,  ii.  8 : 
tithes.  14)  '  diacoverers,'  197; 
on  union  with  Ireland,  v.  12S, 
136, 1S6 
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and  Quotations  for  each  Day.     Compiled  and  Arranged  by  K.  E.  J.  Reid, 
Mai  Ross,  and  Mabel  Bamfield.    410,  211, 
BEAS8EY  (Lady),~A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  'SUNBEAM,'  OUR  HOME 
ON  THE  OCEAN  FOR  ELEVEN  MONTHS. 
Library  Edition.     With  8  Maps  and  Chans,  and  iiS  Illustrations,  Svo.  zii. 
Cabinet  Edition.    With  Map  and  66  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  71.  6d. 
'  Silver  Library '  Edition.     With  66  Illustrations,  Crown  Svo,  3J.  &d. 
School  Edition.     With  37  lUuBlrations,  Ftp.  aj..clotb,  or  3J.  white  parchment. 
Popular  Edition.     With  60  Illustrations.  410.  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

— —  StTNSHlNE  AND  STORM  IN  THE  EAST. 

Litrary  Edition.     With  a  Maps  and  114  Must  rations,  Bvo.  211. 

Cabinet  Edition.     With  a  Maps  and  114  Illustrations,  Cro«n  8vo.  71.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.     With  103  Illustrations.  4I0.  6d.  sewed,  u.  dolb. 

IN    THE    TRADES,    THE    TROPICS,   AND    THE    'ROARING 

FORTIES'. 
Cabinet  Edition.     With  Map  and  aao  II lustrations,  Crown  Bvo.  71.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.     With  183  Illustrations,  410.  6rf.  sewed,  11.  cloth. 

THE  LAST  VOYAGE  T'O   INDIA  AND   AUSTRALIA  IN  THE 

■SUNBEAM'.     With  Charts  and  Maps,  and  40  Illustraiions  in  Monotone 
(30  full-page),  and  nearly  aoo  Illustrations  in  Ibe  Text.     Bvo.  311. 

THREEVOYAGESINTHE'SUNBEAM'.     Popular  Edition.     With     . 

346  Illustrations,  4I0.  21.  6,^. 

"BREHIJA."— WITHOUT  A  REFERENCE.    A  Story  for  Children.    Crown 

'-  OLD  ENGLAND'S  STORY.   Jn  Wlti-.  Words  for  little  Children.    Wilh 

29  illustrations  by  SiONEV  P.  HaI.L.  &c.     Imperial  i6mo,  31.  6tl. 
BEiaHTOtev.J.l'railofc).— A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.   4V0IS.  Cr.Svo. 
Period  I.— Medieeval  Monarchy:  The  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  Richard  III. 

From  A.D.  449  to  1485.    ^s.  6d. 
Periodll,— PersonalMonarohy:  HenryVIItoJamesII.    From  r4B5  to  1688,    51. 
Period  111.— Constitutional   Monarchy :    William  and   Mary  to  William  IV. 
From  1689  to  1837.    7J,  6d. 
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BITCEIiE  (Henry  Thomaa),— HISTORY  OF  CIVILISATION  IN  ENG- 
LAND AND  FRANCE,  SPAI N  AND  SCOTLAND.     3  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  14^. 

BXTLL  (Thomas).— HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT 
OF  THEIR  HEALTH  during  ihe  Period  of  Pregnancy,     Fcp.  8vo.  u,  6rf. 

THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE     Fcp.  8vo.  u,  6rf, 

BUTLER  (Samuel).— EREWHON.    Crown  8to.  y. 

THE  FAIR  HAVEN.     A  Work  in  Defence  of  the  Miraculous  Elemeni 

in  our  Lord's  Ministry.     Crown  8vo.  71.  M. 

—  LIFE  AND  HABIT,     An  Essay  after  a  Conipleier  View  of  Evoludon. 

Cr.  8vo.  ^s.  bd. 

EVOLUTION,  OLD  AND  NEW.     Crown  8vo.  loj,  6d. 

UNCONSCIOUS  MEMORY.    Crown  8vo.  ji.  6d. 

ALPS     AND     SANCTUARIES      OF     PIEDMONT     AND     THE 

CANTON  TICING.     IHustraled.      Poll  410.   loi.  6rf. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WORKS.     Crown  8vo.  71.  6d. 

■ LUCK.  OR  CUNNING,  AS  THE  MAIN  MEANS  OF  ORGANIC 

MODIFICATION?    Crown  8yo.  7J.  6d: 
■-  ■■■    ■■    EX  VOTO.     An  Account  of  the  Sacro  Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  at 


CARIiYTiH  (Thomae),— THOMAS  CARLYLE:  a  Historjof  his-Life.     By 
J.  A.  FroUde.     1795-1835,  3  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  71.     1834-1881,  3  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  71. 
LAST  WORDS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE— Wotton  Reinfred— Excursion  (Fu- 
tile enough)  to  Paris — Leuers  to  VarnhaEfin  von  Ense,  &c.  Cr.  8vc.  6j.  6d.  mi. 
TTTTD  (Sir  Oeoi 

PERIENCES  OF  THE  T 

CHBTWYND-STAPYLTOH'  (H.  a).-CHETWYNDS  OF  INGES- 

TRE  (THE) :  being  a  History  of  that  Family  from  a  very  early  Date.     With 

CHILD    (Gilbert    W.).— CHURCH    AND    STATE    UNDER    THE 

TUDORS.     8vo.  151. 
CHILTOW    (E.).— THE   HISTORY  OF  A   FAILURE,   and  other  Tales. 

Fcp.  8vo.  31.  td. 
CHISHOLU  {Or.  G.).— HANDBOOK  OF  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

New  Edition,     With  39  Maps.     8vo.  lOi.  Kit. 
CLERKB  (Agnes  M.).— FAMILUR  STUDIES  IN  HOMER.     Crown 

CLODD  (Edward).— THE  STORY  OF  CREATION :  a  Plajn  Account  of 

Evolution.     With  77  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d. 
CLUTTEHBTTCK  (W.  J.).— ABOUT  CEYLON  AND  BORNtO:  being 

an  Aceouni  of  Two  Visits  to  Ceylon,  one  to  Borneo,  and  How  «e  psll  Out  on 

our  Homeward  Journey.     With  47  Ulustraiions.     Crown  Svo.  loj.  6d. 
C0LEN80  (J.  ■W.).-THE  PENTATEUCH  AND  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA 

CRITICALLY  EXAMINED.     Crown  8vo,  6i. 
COMYW  (L,!!.).— ATHERSTONE  PRIORY:  a  Tale.     Crown  Svo.  as.  6A 
CONTNGTOH'  (JoTin),— THE  ^NEID  OF  VIRGIL.      Translated  into 

English  Verse,     Crown  8vo.  6j, 
THE  POEMS  OF  VIRGIL.    Translated  into  English  Prose,    Cr.8vo.6ii. 


PUBUSHED  BV  MESSRS.  LONGMANS.  GREEN.  &•  CO. 


CEAKE(IUv.A.D.)-— HISTORICALTALES.    Cr,  Bvo,  svols.  as  &f.each.    ■ 
Ed«rthePatr;ot,TheFir5lChronicle        ThB  Boom  at  Vnadam*.    A  Tale  oi 
of  .Escendune.  the  Cloister  and  Ihe  Forest  id  the 

AlVu  tb*  Dane;   or,  The   Second  Days  of  the  Batons' Wars. 

Chronicle  of  *:scendune.  Brain  Piti-Caniit.    A  Story  of  Wal- 

Tli«Rl!»lH«ln:  being  the  Third  and  lingford     Caslle     and     Dorchester 

Last  Chronicle  of  .lEscendune.  Abbey. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  UNDER  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

A.D.  30-476.     Crown  8yo.  71.  6d. 

CBEIQHTOIf  (Iffanderll,  DJ).)— HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY  DUR- 
ING THE  REFORMATION.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1378-1464,  32r.  ;  Vols. 
HI.  and  IV.,  i464-rsi8,  a+i. 

CBUMP  <A.>.— A  SHOliT  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  FORMATION  OF 
POLITICAL  OPINION,  from  the  Reign  of  the  Greal  Families  to  the  Advem 
of  Democracy.     8yo.  71.  6d. 

AN  INVESTIGATION   INTO  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  GREAT 

FALL  IN  PRICES  which  took  place  coincidently  with  the  Demonetisalion 
of  Silver  hy  Germany.    Bvo.  61, 


>,  Appendices,  and  a 


DE  LA  SAtrSSAYB  (Prot  Cliaiiteple).-A  MANUAL  OF  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION.     Translated  by  Mrs.  Colveb  Febgusson  {aie 
Max  MUller).     Crown  8vo.  im.  6d. 
DEAD  SHOT  {THE);  or,  Sporlman's  Complete  Guide,     Being  a  Treatise  0 

the  Use  of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Fini-'-'--  ' -■--  '-  ' 

Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds,  also  Game   Drivii 
Shooting,  Dog  Breaking,  &c    By  Marksman. 

DE  SA1.IS  (Uj-B.).-'Works  Ity  :— 
Cakn  and  ConCcoHani  li  la  Mode. 

Fcp,  Bvo.  11.  6d. 

DraiMd  Oama  and  Faoltr;  k  la  Mode.  _  .^.  _  -._.._.. 

Fcp.  Svo.  ij.  6d.  Bveati  and  Bapper  Diihei  b  la  Mode. 

DreiHd  Vefetablai  k  la  Hade.    Fcp.  Fcp.  8vo.  u.  6d. 

3vo.  II.  6t/.  Tempting  Dlibea  far  Small  Insafnai. 

Drlnhi  k  la  Mode.     Fcp.  Svo.  11.  6ii.  Fcp.  Svo.  11.  66. 

Entries  k  la  Node.    Fcp,  u.  8vo,  61/.  WrlnkleaandflotloDirat'avetjHODH- 

Florai  DeoanlionB.     Fcp.  Svo.  11.  6d.  hold.    Crown  Svo.  11.  6^, 

Oysten  a  la  Hede.     Fcp.  Svo.  11.  6d.  Haw-Laid  E£j>:  Hints  for  Amateur 

Puddings  and  PMtrji  la  Mi>aa.    Fcp,  Poultry  Rearers.    Fcp.  Svo.  11.  6rf. 

Svo.  II.  dd. 

DE  TOCQUEVILLB  (Alexia),— DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA  Trans- 
lated by  Heiibv  Reeve,  C.B,     a  vols.  Crown  Bvo.  idi, 

DOROTHY  WALLIS :  an  Autobiography.  With  Preface  by  Walter  Besaht. 
Crown  8to,  61. 
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DODQAUi  (IJO.— BEGGARS  ALL ;  a  NoveL    Crown  Sro.  31.  &£ 
DOWBUi  (Stephen).— A  HISTORY  OF  TAXATION  AND  TAXES  IN 

ENGLAND.    4  toIs.  Bto.    Vols,  I   and  11..  The  History  of  Taxation,  311 

VoU.  III.  and  IV.,  The  History  of  Taxes,  au. 
DOTIiE  {A.  Conan).— MICAH  CLARKE :  a  Taleof  Moiunomh's  Rebellion. 

With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.     Crown  8«>.  31.  bd. 
THECAPTAINOFTHEPOLESTAR:  andotbetTales.  Or.  tia.v.6d. 

imc,  Fou 

Bto.  151. 

BWAU)  (Heinrioh).— THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ISRAEL.     8vo.  lai.  6rf. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL.     8vo.     Vols.  I.  and  II.  341.     Vols.  III. 

■sd  IV.  an.    Vol.  V.  181.    Vol.  VI.  itij.    Vol.  Vll.  au.    Vol  VIII.  i8j. 

PAIiKEWBE  (Edward).  —  GAMES.  ANCIENT  AND  ORIENTAL, 
AND  HOW  TO  PLAY  THEM.  Being  the  Oames  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, the  Hioa  Gramme  of  tbe  Greeks,  the  Ludus  Latninculorum  of  the 
Romans,  and  tbe  Oriental  Games  of  Cbess,  Draugbts,  Backgammon,  and 
Mafiic  Squares.    Wiib  numerous  Pbotc^rapbs,  Diagrams,  &c.    Svo.  air. 

FABNELI.  (O.  &>.-GREEK  LYRIC  POETRY.     Svo.  tfa. 

PABBAB  (P.  W.).— LANGUAGE  AND  LANGUAGES.   Crown  Bvo.  6j. 

,  Scenes  in  tbe  Days  of  Nero.    An 

PITZPATBICKCW.J.)— SECRET  SERVICE  UNDER  PITT.  Hvo.   14J. 


POX  (C.  J.).-THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX.     By 

the  Right  Hon,  Sir.  G.  O.  TreVelyak,  Batt. 
Library  Edition.     Svo.  iBi.  j      Cabinet  Edition.     Crown  Bvo.  61. 

FBAUCIB  (FranoiB).— A  BOOK  ON  ANGLING :  including  fuU  Illustrated 

Lists  of  Salmon  Flies.     Post  Sva  15J. 
PBHEMAlf  (B.  A.).— THE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE. 

With  65  Maps.     2  vols,  8vo.  311,  W. 
PBOTTDE  (James  A,).— THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  tbe  Fall  ol 

Wolsej  to  the  Defeat  ol  the  Spanish  Armada,     12  vols.  Crown  8vo,  £i  21. 
THE  DIVORCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF  ARAGON  :  TTie  Story  as  told 

by  the  Imperial  Ambassadois  resident  at  the  Crurt  of  Henry  Vill.     In  Usum 


SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

Cabinet  Edition,    4  vols,  Cr,  Bvo.  241,  |      CheapEdit.    4Yols.Ct,  Svo.  3J,  M.  ea. 

THE  SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA,  and  other   Essays, 

Historical  and  Descriptive.     Crown  Bva  61.  [Contiimtd. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS.  GSEEN.  b-  CO. 
S*BOTJDE  (James  A.)-^'^'^'''''"'^. 

CjESAR  :  a.  Slteleh.     Crown  BvD.  31-  &*■ 


THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF  DUNBOY;  an  Irish  Romance  of.  Ihe  Last 

Century,    prown  8vo.  y.  6d. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE,  a.  History  of  his  Ufe.     1795  to  1835.     2  vols. 

Crown  8vo.  7J.    1834  10  1B81.    a  vols.  Crown  8vo.  ji. 

GALLWirYfBirllalpllPayilB-)-— LETTERS  TO  YOUNGSHOOTERS. 

(First  Series.)  On  Ibe  Choice  and  Use  of  a  Gun.  Crown  Bvo,  71.  (>d.  (Sscond 
Series.)    On  the  Ptoduclkm  4c,,  of  Game.    Crown  Bvo,  lu,  fid. 

GAEDrcrara  (Bamuel  IlawHoii).~Hl STORY  OF  ENGLAND,  1603- 

1642,     10  vols.     Crown  Bvo.  price  ds.  each, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR,  1643-1649,     (3  vols.) 

Vol,  I.  1643-1644,  With  34  Maps.  Bvo,  [out  of  print).  Vol,  II.  1644-1647, 
With  21  Maps.     8vo.  a+t.      Vol,  III.      (647-1649.     With  8  Maps,     aSj.. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    Vol,  I,  B,c.  S5-A.D. 

1509.  with  173  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo,  41.  Vol  II.  1509-1689,  with  96 
lUustralions,  Crown  Bvo,  4^.  Vol.  Ill,  1680-1885,  with  105  illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  4J.     Complete  in  r  vol.     With  378  II lustrations.    Crown  8vo.  I3!, 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,     A  Companion  Alias 

to  ■  Student's  History  of  England '.     66  Maps  and  aa  Plans.     Fcap.  4I0,  51, 

GOETHE.— FAUST.     A  New  Translation  chiefly  in  Blank  Verse ;  with  Intro- 

\  New  Translation  in  Verse,     By  JAMES 

OBEEN  (T.  H,)— THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HILL  GREEN,     (3  Vols. ) 

Vols,  I.  and  II,     Bvo.  i&j.  each.      Vol,  III.     Bvo.  aij, 
-^ THE  WITNESS  OF  GOD  AND  FAITH  :  Two  Lay  Sermons.    Fcp, 

QBEVILLE  (C.  C.  F.).— A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  KING 
GEORGE  IV.,  KING  WILLIAM  IV.,  AND  QUEEN  VICTORIA.  Edited 
by  H.  Reeve.     8  volt.     Crown  Bvo.  6s.  each. 

aWTLT  (JoBeph).— AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 
With  more  than  1700  Engravings  on  Wood.     Bvo.  511.  6rf. 

HAOOABD  (H.  Rider).— SHE    With  32  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo.  31.  dd. 

. ALLAN  QUATERMAIN.     With  31  Ilhistiadons.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

MAIWA'S  REVENGE.     Crown  8vo.  11.  boards,  it.  6d.  cloth. 

COLONEL  QUARITCH,  V.C.    Crowo  Bvo.  31.  6rf. 

CLEOPATRA  :     With  29  Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo,  31.  6i 

, BEATRICE     Crown  8»o,  y.  6d. 

ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.     With  51  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  61. 

NADA  THE  LILY.     With  33  Illustrations  by  C.  H.  M.  KeSH.     Cr. 
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HALLIWEriI.-PHLLIilPP8(J.O.>— ACALENDAROFTHEHALLI- 
WELL-PHILLIPPSCOLLECTIONOFSHAKESPEAREANRARITIES. 
Second  Edition.     Enlai^ed  by  Ernest  E.  Bajcer.    Svo.  loi.  dd. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE     Wiih  numerous 

Ulustralions  and  Facsimiles.     3  vols.      Royal  8vo.  zii. 


HASTE  (Bret).— IN  THE  CARQUINEZ  WOODS.     Fcp.  8vo.  ij.  bd 

tt.  bd.  cloth. 

BY  SHORE  AND  SEDGE,     ifimo.  u. 

ON  THE  FRONTIER.    i6mo.  u. 

HAETWia  {I>r.).— THE  SEA  AND  ITS  LIVING  WONDERS.     With 

Plates  and  303  Woodcuts,    era.  71.  ««. 
THE  TROPICAL  WORLD,    tt^th  B  Plates  and  17a  Woodcuts.     8vo.  71.  net 
THE  POLAR  WORLD.    With  3  Maps,  8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.    8™.  ^s.  n 
THESUBTERRANEANWORLD.    With  jMapsandSo  Woodcuts.    Bvo.  7J.  b 
THE  AERIAL  WORLD,     With  Map,  8  Plates  and  60  Woodcuts,     8vo.7j.1m 

HIAVBLOCK.— MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B. 

John  Clakk  Marshman.    Crown  8vo,  31.  (<d. 
HBASB'  (W,  Ed-ward).— THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ENGLAND : 

Siracture  and  its  Development.     Svo.  i6j. 
—  THE  ARYAN  HOUSEHOLD ;    its  Structure  and    U  Devdoprae 

An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Jurisprudence.     Bra,  161, 


BriitoL     By  Rev.  W.  Hunt.  Oxford.     By  Rev.  C  W.  Boase. 

C&rllBla.    By  Dr.  Mandell  Creighton.  Wtnsheitn.     ByRev.  G.  W.  Kitchin, 

Clnqna  PorU.     %  Montagu  Burrows.  New  York.     By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

CalohuCer.     By  Rev,  E  L,  Cutis.  Boilon    (U.S.).       By    Henry    Cabot 
Biet«r.     By  E,  A.  Freeman,  Lodge. 

Londan.     By  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie.  Yott.     By  Rev.  James  Raine, 
HODOSOM"  (Shadworth  H.).— TIME  AND  SPACE:  a  Metapiiysical 


a  Portrait. 

HOWITT  CWilliam).— VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES.    Bo  HIus. 
irations.     Crown  Bvo.  31.  bd.  :.  ,' 

/ 
t 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  6-  CO. 


HUTCHUfSOW  (Horace).— FAMOUS  GOLF  LINKS.      By  Hon 
G.  Hutchinson,  Akdhew  Lang,   H.  S.  C.  Evi^kard.  T,  Ruthebf     _ 
Clark,  &c.     With  numerous  Illustralions  by  F.   P.    Hopkins,  T.  Hodges. 
H.  S.  King,  &c    Crown  8v-  '■ 

UTH  (Alfred  H.).- 

respect  lo  ihe  Law  □ 
of  Biolc^iy,     Royal  i\ 

andVignetle. 

HjaEZ.O'W"  (Jean).— POETICAL  WORKS.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Fcp.  8vo. 
lat.    Vol.  III.  Fcp.  Bvo.  ji. 

LYRICAL  AND  OTHER  POEMS.      Selecled  from  the  Writings  of 

Jean  Incelow,    Fcp.  Bvo.  ai.  6rf.  cloth  plain,  31,  clolh  ^i\. 

VERY  YOUNG  and  QUITE  ANOTHER  STORY:  Two  Stories. 

Crown  8vo.  6<. 

INOBAM  (T.  Dunbar).— ENGLAND  AND  ROME;  a  History  of  the 
Relations  between  the  Papacy  and  the' English  Stale  and  Church  from  Ihe 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  Revolution  of  16B8,     Bvo,  i+j. 

JAUSSON  (Mrs.),— SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART,  With  19  Etch- 
ings and  187  Woodcuts.    3  voU.  8vo.  20J,  tut. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA,  the  Virgin  Mary  es  represented  in 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  With  37  Etchingsand  165  Woodcuts.  8vo.ioi.b«/. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS,     With  11  Etchings  and 

88  Woodcuts.     8vo.  loi.  net. 


JEPPEBIEB  (Eicliard).-FIELD  AND  HEDGEROW.  Last  Essays. 
Crown  8vo-  y.  bd. 

THESTORYOFMYHEART:  My  Autobiography.    Crown  8vo.  31.  6rf. 

RED  DEER.    With  17  lUustrations  by  J.  Charlton  and  H.  Tunaly, 

Crown  Bvo.  31.  6d. 

THE  TOILERS  OF  THE   FIELD.     With  auioiype  reproduction  ol 

bust  of  Richard  Jefferies.     Crown  Bvo. 

JENTJTBrCJS  (Rev.  A.  C.).-ECCLES1A  ANGLICANA.  A  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  England.     Crown  Bvo.  71.  6d. 

JBWSBUKT.— A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  LETTERS  OF  GERALDINE 
JEWSBURY  TO  JANE  WEL^H  CARLYLE.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
IRELAND,  and  Prefaced  by  a  Monograph  on  Miss  Jewsbury  by  th»  Editor,   Bvo. 

JOHNSON  (J.  &  J.  H.).— THE  PATENTEE'S  MANUAL ;  a  Trratiw  on 
the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent.     Bvo.  101.  6d. 
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JOBDAWfWiliiam  Leighton). -THE  STANDARD  OFVALUE.8VO.  6. 


Tbe   Prophecies    of 
Bvo.  loj.  6d. 

KALlSCH(M.Bt.).— COMMENTARY  ON  THEOLDTESTAMENT;wilh 
a  New  Translaiion.  Vol.  I.  Genesis.  8vo.  i8i.,  or  adapled  for  the  General 
Rtader.  121.  Vol.  11.  Exodus,  151.,  or  adapted  for  iho  General  Reader,  i2j. 
Vol.  III.  Leviiicus,  Part  I.  151..  or  adapted  for  Ihe  General  Reader.  8j. 
Vol,  IV.  LeviiicuB,  Pan  II.  151.,  or  adapted  for  Ihe  General  Reader,  Bs. 


KNIGHT  (E.  P.),— THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  '  ALERTE' ;  the  Narrative  of 
a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  a  Maps  and 
33  Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo.  31.  6rf, 

SAVE  ME  FROM  MY  FRIENDS:  a  Novel.     Crown  8to.  6j. 

IiADD  (Oefirge  T.).— ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHO- 
LOGY.   Bvo.  an. 

— OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.    A  Text-Book 

of  Mental  Science  for  Academies  and  Colleges.     Bvo.  lai. 

)f  Early  Usage  and 

BOOKS  AND  BOOKMEN.     With  a  Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustra- 
tions.    Fcp.  Bvo.  at,  6rf.  ntt. 

LETTERS  TO  DEAD  AUTHORS.     Fcp.  Bvo.  at.  6rf.  tul. 

OLD  FRIENDS.     Fcp.  Bvo.  21.  6rf.  nd. 

LETTERS  ON  LITERATURE.     Fcp.  8vo.  as.  6d.  ntt. 

GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS.     Fcp.  Bvo.  21.  bd.  nil. 

BALLADS  OF  BOOKS.     Edited  by  Andrew  Lanc.     Fcp.  Bvo.  61. 

THE  BLUE  FAIRY  BOOK.      Edited  by  Andbew  Lang,     With  8 

Plates  and  130  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Crown  Bvo.  61. 
THE  RED  FAIRY  BOOK,     Edited  by  ANDREW  LANO.     With  4  Plates 

and  96  lUustralions  in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.  ds. 
THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.     With  la  Plates  and  SB  Ilhistrations  in 

the  Text.     Crov,n  Bvo.  6i. 
THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK,    School  Edition,  without  Illustrations. 

Fcp.  Bvo.  as.  6d. 
THE  GREEN  FAIRY  BOOK.      Edited  by  ANDREW  Lang.      Wth 

13  Plates  and  BB  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J.  Ford.     Cn>wn  Bvo.  61, 
ANGLING    SKETCHES.        With    Illustrations    by    W.    G,     Bukn- 

MURDOCH.     Crown  Bvo,  ^s.  bd. 
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LBCKY  ( W.  E.  H.).— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  Libtary  Edition,  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  1700-1760.  361. 
Vols.  111.  and  IV.  i76o.i?B4.  36).  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  1784-1793.  36J, 
Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  1793-1800.  361,  Cabinet  Edition,  la  vol.s.  Crown 
8vo.  6j.  each.  [In  course  of  PublicaHim  in  Monthly  Volumts. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS  FROM  AUGUSTUS 

TO  CHARLEMAGNE.     2  vols.  Crown  Bvo.  161. 

— — HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF- THE  SPIRIT 

OF  RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE,     a  vols.  Crown  8vo.  i6j.  • 

POEMS.     Fcap.  3vo.  51. 

LEES  (J.  A.)  and  CLtTTTERBUCK  (W.  J.).— B.C  1887,  A  RAMBLE 
IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.     With  Map  and  75  Illusts.     Cr.  Bvo.  31.  6rf. 

IJiWBB  (George  Henry).— THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  from 
Thales  (o  Comle.     2  vo  s.  Bvo.  321. 


IiIiOTD  (P.  J.).— THE  SCIENCE  OF  AGRICULTURE.     8vo.  lai. 
IiOIf  GMAIT  (Frederick  W.).— CHESS  OPENINGS.    Fcp.  Bvo.  aj.  6d. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  AND  THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR, 

Fcp.  Bvo.  as.  6ar, 

IiOITGMORE  (Bir  T.).-RICHARD  WISEMAN,  Surgeon  and  Sergeant- 
Surgeon  10  Charles  II.     A  Biographical  Study.     With  Portrait.     Bvo.  loj.  6rf. 

liOUDOIf  (J.  C,).— ENCYCL0P.«;DIA  of  GARDENING.  With  1000 
Woodcuts,     Bvo.  an. 

ENCYCL0P-€DIA  of  AGRICULTURE;  the  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of  Landed  Property,    With  nob  Woodcuts,  8vo.  ait. 

ENCYCL0P.^DIA  of  PLANTS;  ihe  Specific  Character,  &c.,  of  all 

Plants  found  in  Great  Britain.     With  la.ooo  Woodcuts.     8>o.  41s. 


IiTAIiL  (Edna).— THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SLANDER,    Fcp,  Bvo, 

Presentation  Edition,  with  20  Illustrations  by  L.  SPKED.    Crown  Bvo.  51, 
LYDBKKER  (R.,  B.A.).— PHASES  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE,  PAST  AND 

PRESENT.     With  Ba  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  61. 
LYBE  (Lionel  W.).— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

With  3  Coloored  Maps.     Crown  Bvo.  31. 
liTOKS    (Rev.  Dftniel),— CHRISTIANITY   AND   INFALLIBILITY— 

Both  or  NeJther.     Crown  Bvo.  SJ. 
LYTTON  (Earl  of).— MARAH  — By  Owen  Mebkdith  (Ihe  late  Earl  of 

Lytlon).     Fcp.  Bvo.  61.  6d. 

KING  POPPY;  a  Fantasia.    Fep.  Bvo, 

MACAULAT  (I,ord).-COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY. 
Library  Edition,  B  vols.  Bvo,  £s  51.       t      Cabinet    Edition,  16  vols,  post  Bvo. 
I  £a  161. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES 

THE  SECOND. 

Popular  Edition,  a  vols.  Crown  Bvo.  jt.  1      People's  Edition,  4  vols.  Crown  Bvo.  i6j. 

Student's  Edition,  a  vols.  Crown  Svo.        Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols.  Post  Bvo.  48;. 

IM.  I      Library  Edition,  ;  vols.  Bvo.  ^4. 

[Conlinned. 
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BtACAXTLAY  (Lord)-(C<7«««B«0- 

CRITICAL    AND     HISTORICAL    ESSAYS,    WITH     LAYS    OF 

ANCIENT  ROME,  in  i  volume. 

Popular  Edilion,  Crown  Bvo.  2j.  6rf.     I      '  Silver  Library  '  Edilion.     With  Por- 
Aulborised  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  si.  I         traitand  lUusualionstothe  '  Lays'. 
6.4,  or  31.  W.  gilt  edges.  |  Crown  Bto.  jj.  &f. 

. CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS. 

Student's  Edition.    Crown  Bvo.  6i.        I     Trevelyan  Edition,  a  vols.  Crown  Svo.gj. 
People's  Edition,  a  vols.  CrownBvo.Bi,        Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  Post  8vo.  241. 
'      Ijbrary  Edition,  3  vob.  Svo.  361. 

ESSAYS  whicb  maybe  hadaapwately,  price  61/.  eachaewed.   u,  each  cloth. 

AddlUB  and  Wolpol*.  Ruike  and  OlodBtone. 

FndcTlo  th*  Qrut.  ■llten  and  Muhlaielll. 

Crakar'i  Botvall*!  Jebnion.  L«Fd  Ela«on. 

aallan'i  ConitltntlanaJHiMoTT.  Lord  Cllve. 

WamnHsMin^fsif.  sewed.M.cloth).  Lord  Byron,  and  tha  Catnlo  Drama- 

Thi  Earl  el  Chatbam  (Two  Essays).  ttiti  of  tbg  BgitoratlOD. 


Th*  Enay  on  Lord  CIIys,  annolaled  by 

SPEECHES.     People's  Edilion,  Crown  Svo.  31.  (d. 

LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME.  &c.      Illustrated  by  G.  Sehatf.      Library 

Edilion.    Fcp.  4to.  101.  td. 

BiJou  Edition,  iSmn.  21.  bd.  gilt  top.     I      Popular  Edition,  Fcp.  4I0.  &;  sewed, 
I  u.  cloth. 

— — ■ —    lUustraiedby  J.  R.  Weguelin.     Crown 

8*0.  3>.  fid.  gilt  edges. 

I      AnnolaledEdition.Fcp.Svo.  ii.sewed. 

Cabinet  Edition,  Post  Svo,  31.  f>d.  \  n.  hd.  cloth. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS. 

People's  Edition.      Crown  8vo,  4J.  W.  I      Libraty  Edidon,  a  vols.  Svo.  au, 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  AND  SPEECHES, 

Popular  Edition.      Crown  Bvo.  ai.  6rf.  I      Cabinet  Edilion.  Post  Svo.  a4j. 
Studail's  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  Gi,       | 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  TrevelyaN.  Crown  Svo.  61. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY.     By  the  Right 

Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  TreVELYaR 

Popular  Edilion.     Crown,  8vo.  aj.  6rf.  I      Cabinet  Edition,  a  vob.  Post  Bvo.  iw. 
Student's  Edition.      Crown  Svo,  &t.       |      Library  Edition,  a  vols.  8vo.  36J. 

MACDOWALD   (Oeorge).— UNSPOKEN   SERMONS.      Three  Series. 

Crown  Svo.  31.  dd.  each, 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  LORD.     Crovm  Bvo.  31.  M. 

A  BOOK  OF  STRIFE,  IN  THE  FORM  OF  THE  DIARY  OF  AN 

OLD  SOUL;  Poems.     lamo.  61. 

MACFABBEN  (Sir  Q.  A.).-LECTURES  ON  HARMONY,    Svo.  .=,. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS.  GREEN.  6-  CO.  15 

MACIiEOD  {Henry  D.).— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING-    Crown 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  BANKING.     Vol.  1.  8vo.  iii. , 

VoL  U.  14J. 

THE  THEORY  OF  CREDIT.  8vo.   Vo\.\.\Nev:,EdilioninlkePrcss\: 

Vol.  II.  Pait  I.  4J.  6rf.  ;  Vol.  II,  Pait  II.  loj.  bd. 


MANUALS  OP  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHT  {Stcnyk^ra  Series). 

Lojlc.    By  Richard  F.  Clarke.    Crown  flansral  Hetaphyilra.  ByJohnRicka- 

8yo.  5j.  by.     Crown  Bvo.  51. 

SIpM  PilBOlple»  of  Knowledge.     By  Piyofaolog;.       By    Michael    Maher. 

John  Rickaby.     Crown  8vo.  51.  Crown  Bvo.  6j.  6d. 

Moral  PhllOMphy  (Etbloi  Mid  Hatnrsl  HbIdfbI     Thealagr-         By     Bernard 

I*w).    By  Joseph  Rickaby.    Crown  Boedder.      Crown   Bvo.    6j.    bd. 

Svo.  51.  A HaouAl dF Political Eoonomy.  ElyC. 


-  ENDEAVOURS  AFTER  THE  CHRISTIAN    LIFE.      Discourses 

-  HOME  PRAYERS.     Crown  Svo.  31.  U. 

~  THE  SEAT  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  RELIGION.    Svo.  14J. 

-  ESSAYS.  REVIEWS,  AND  ADDRESSES.     4  vols.  Crown  81.0.  71.  6if. 


MA^ITHEWS  (Brandet).— A  FAMILY  TREE,  and  olbet  Slories.     Crown 

PEN  AND  INK— Selecled  PHpers.     Ctown  8vo.  jj. 

WITH  MY  FRIENDS :  Tales  told  in  Paitnetship.    Crown  Bra.  &t. 

MAtTTTDEH'S  TEEABITBXES.     Fcp.  Bvo.  6s.  each  volume 

BlagraptalcEiI  TruiBnry.  Th«  Tnasury  el  Bible  Knawladgt.  By 

TraMury  tt  KotunU  Hlitoir.    With  the  Rev,  J.  Ayre.      Wilh  5  Maps, 

900  WoodcQis.  15  Plaies.  and  300  Woodcuts.    Fcp. 

Treainry  of  Oaegpapby.  With  7  Maps  Bvo,  6s. 

and  16  Plates,  Th«  TrMunry  or  Botany.    Edited  by 

BilsnttBo  and  Literary  TrMinry.  J.  Lindley  and  T,  MoORE,     With 

Hlitorlcal  Treaiury.  374  Woodcuts  and  ao  Steel  Plates, 

Treaiury  of  Kaovladgfl.  2  vols. 

MAX     MtJTjLBB    <P.).— SELECTED     ESSAYS     ON     LANGUAGE, 

MYTHOLOGY,  AND  RELIGION,     2  vols.  Crown  Bra,   i6j, 
—  THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE.    Cr. 

n  Lectures  delivered  at 
3vo,  211, 

[Cmliniinl. 
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INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION ;     Four 

Lectures  delivered  al  ihe  Royal  Institution.     Crown  8ra.  71.  dd. 
— ■ —  NATURAL  RELIGION.    The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the 

Uoiveisily  of  Glasgow  in  1B88.     Crown  8vo.  101.  6rf. 
^-  PHYSICAL  RELIGION.     The  Gifford  Lectures,  cjelivered  before  the 

University  of  Glasgow  in  1890.     Crown  8vo,  loi.  fid. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RELIGION :  The  Gifford  Lectures  delivered 

before  the  University  of  Gla^ow  in  1891,     Crown  8va  loj.  bd. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT,     Bvo.  an. 

THREE  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF 

THOUGHT.     &ya.  11.  6,^. 
BIOGRAPHIES  OF  WORDS,  AND  THE  HOME  OF  THE  ARYAS 

Crown  8vo.  71.  6rf. 

INDIA.  WHAT  CAN  IT  TEACH  US7    Crown  8vo,  ^s.  6rf. 

A  SANSKRIT  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS,     New  and  Abridged 

Edition.     By  A.  A.  MacDonell.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 


UEADB  (L.  T.),— DADDY'S  BOY,     With  Iliuslrations.     Crown  Bvo.  31.  bd. 

— _  DEBANDTHEDUCHESS.    lilusl.hy.M.  E.  Edwards.    Cr.  Bvo.  31.  6rf. 

THE BERESFORD  PRIZE    lllustratedbyM.E.  Edwards.    Cr.  Bvo.  51, 


al,  and  Techniciil 
II,  each,  boards  ; 

Th*  OlullMon.  I  Tba  Queen's  HuiBi.      I  Dijb7  Grand. 

The  Interpreter.  I         Holmby  House.  Oenei*!  Bounce. 

Oood  tor  Nothing        ]         Kate  Ooventry.  I 

MBHTJELSSOHN.— THE    LETTERS    OF    FELIX    MENDELSSOHN. 

Translated  by  Lady  Wallace.     2  voh.  Crown  Svo.  loi. 
MBRIVALE  (Rev.  Chaa.).— HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS   UNDER 

THE  EMPIRE.     Cabinet  Edition,  B  vols.  Crown  Bvo.  481.     Popular  Edition. 

8  vol!.  Crown  Bvo.  ji,  €d.  each. 
THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC :  a  Short  History  of  the 

Last  Century  of  the  Commonweallb.    lamo,  71.  bd. 
GENERAL  HISTORY  OF   ROME  FROM   B.C.  753  TO  A.D.  476. 

Cr.  Bvo.  7s,  bd. 
THE  ROMAN  TRIUMVIRATES.    With  Maps,     Fcp,  Svo.  ai.  bd. 
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SCIIiL  (John  Stuart).— PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITIcXl  ECONOMY. 

lAbracy  Edition,  2  vols.  Bvo.  301,  |     People'sEdilion,  ivoi.CrownBvo.si.erf. 
A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

ON  LIBERTY,     Crown  Bvo.  u.  W. 

ON  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.   Crown  8to.  ai. 

UTILITARIANISM.     Bvo,  51.     , 

— EXAMINATION    OF    SIR     WILLIAM     HAMILTON'S    PHILO- 
SOPHY.   8VD.  161, 
NATURE,  THE  UTILITY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEISM.    Three 

MOLB8WORTH  (Mrs.).— SI LVE^T HORNS.    With  Illuslraliotts  by  F. 

Noel  Palon.    Cr.  Bvo.  y- 

THE  PALACE  IN  THE  GARDEN.     With  IllusCralions.     Cr.  Bvo.  51. 

THE  THIRD  MISS  ST.  QUENTIN.     Crown  Bvo.  61. 

NEIGHBOURS,    With  lllusirations  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards,     Cr,  Bvo.  61. 

THESTORYOFASPRINGMORNING.Withllluslrations.  Cr.Bvo.SI. 

STORIES  OF  THE  SAINTS  FOR  CHILDREN  :   the  Black  Letter 

Saints.    With  Illustration;.    Royal  161110.  51. 
MOORE    (Edward).— DANTE    AND    HIS    EARLY    BIOGRAPHERS. 

Crown  Bvo.  4J,  6d. 


NANSEN"  (Dr.  Pridtjof ).— THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF  GREENLAND. 

With  5  Maps,  la  Plates,  ajid  150  Illu.'itralions  in  the  TeM,      a  vols,  Bvo,  361. 

Clieap€T  Edition,  abridged.     With  nuinerous  Illuslralions  and  a  Map.     In  1 

vol.  crown  8vo.  71,  6d. 
NAPIER.— THE   LIFE  OF  SIR  JOSEPH  NAPIER,  BART.,  EX-LORD 

CHANCELLOR  OF  IRELAND.      By  Alex.  CHflnr.KS  EwaI.D.      Bvo.  151. 
_ THE  LECTURES,  ESSAYS,  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE  RIGHT 

HON.  SIR  JOSEPH  NAPIER,  BART,     Bvo.  lai.  6rf. 

flESBrr  (B.).— LEAVES  OF  LIFE ;  Verses.     Crown  Bvo.  51. 

LAYS  AND  LEGENDS.     Fifst  Series.     Crown  Bvo.  31.  6d.     SecOnu 

Series.    Wiih  Portrait.    Crown  Bvo.  51. 

KEWMAN.— THE  LETTERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN 
HENRY  NEWMAN  durinE  his  Life  in  the  English  Church.  With  a  brief 
Autobiographical  Memoir.     Edited  by  Anne  Modey,     With  Portraits.  3  vols. 


.,  Cr.  Bvo 


Cheap 


The  Idea  ef  %  Unlvenlty  deflned  and 

lUmtfMed.  Cabinet  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo 
?j.     Cheap  Edition,  Cr.  Bvo,  31.  6d 
Kl  BkeCohes.  Cabinet  Edition, 
s.  Crown  Bvo,  bs.  each.     Cheap 
ion,  3  vols.  Cr.  Bvo.  31.  6d.  each. 


Tha  Arlani  of  the  Fourth  C«ntiuy. 

Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  6j. 
Cheap  Edition,  Crown  Bvo.  y.  M. 
Beleot  Traatlau  ot  St.  AChanailui  In 
Conttovsny  with  the  irianl.  Freely 
Translated.      2    vols.    Crown   Bvo. 

DIuuHtomvidAFfiinKiiti  an  Vaflout 
BublecU.  Cabinet  Edition,  Crown 
Bvo,   61.      Cheap    Edition,  Crown 
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B'JSWMAir  (Cardinal).— Works 

ipdofla  Pro  Vita  Bd&.    Ca 


Ediiioi 


Cabme 


ClieapEdi 
Oaiteln  DUBoultlu  (alt  b;  ftnfUsani 

IB  C«Uiolta   TuMhlng  C«iuld«i«d. 

Cabinet  Edilion.  Vol.  I.  CrowD  Bvo. 

71.  dd. ;  VoL  II.  Crown  B»o,  51.  dd. 

Che«p  Edition,  a  vols.  Crown  ivo. 

31.  6>J.  each. 
Tlw  TIk  Madlkaf  theftnalean  Obmr^ 
Cabinet 


Illustrated  in  Lectures,  & 


KmTB,Cr]tl(aludHUtaTlMl.  CaU- 
DM  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  lai. 
Cbeap  Edition,  a  vols,  Cr.  Bvo,  71. 

BtbUcal  ud  BciluluUiui]  M Inolu. 
Cabinet  EdilioQ,  Crown  Bvo.  61, 
Cheap  Edilion.  Crown  8vo.  31.  6d. 

pTMiBt  PoilUon  of  CftthoUoi  IB  Euf- 
Und.  Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  8va 
js.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  Crown  Bvo. 


IgnatiU! 


by  :~{omtatirai). 

Dissertatiunculte.     3.  On 
of  the  Seven  Epistles  of  St. 
3.  Doctrinal  Causes  of 
;\naniBm.     4.  ApoUinarianism.      5. 
St.    Cyril's  ForaiQla.     6.  OnJo  de 
Tempore.       7.  Douay  Version    of 
Scriptore.     Crown  Gvo.  3i. 
ta  BiUT  !■  Ud  or  a  QnuBBwr  ot 
AnanL      Cabinet   Edilion,    Crown 
Bvo.  71.  M.     Cheap  Edition,  Crown 
Bvo.  31.  6rf. 
CalUita :  a  Tale  of  the  Third  Century. 
Cabinet    Edilion,   Crown    Bvo.    6j. 
Cheap  Edition,  Crown  Bvo.  y.  6d. 
Lai>    Uld   Qaln:    a  Tale.      Cabinet 
Edilion,    Crown    8va    61.      Cheap 
Edition,  Crown  Svo,  y.  6d. 
Tba  Dream  ot  Oaronllas.    i6mo.  6d. 
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Edition, 


cloth. 
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e  Meurs.   Longmans  6»  Ca.'s 
A  HANDBOOK  OF  FLORIDA.    49  Maps  and 


O'BBrEIN  (WlUiam).— WHEN  WE  WERE  BOYS:  A  Novd.      Cr.  8va 


PAYM"  ( Jftmea).— THE  LUCK  OF  THE  BARBELLS.     Cr.  Svo.  u,  bds. ; 

THICKER  THAN  WATER.     Crown  8vo,  ij.  boards :  11.  6rf.  dolh. 

PEBKIWaCSirPhilip).— HARD  KNOTSINSHAKESPEARE.  Bvo. 7j,6i 
THE  ■  WORKS  AND  DAYS '  OF  MOSES.     Crowd  Svo.  31.  6rf. 
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E  MODERN  SCIENTIFIC  GAME 

FOOIiE!  (W,  H.  and  Mrs.) COOKERY  FOR  THE  DIABETIC.    Fen, 

8vo.  ai.  6d. 

FBASQEilt  (P.V- WAGNER  AS  I  KNEW  HIM.     Crown  Bvo.  7J.  6rf. 


PKOCTOB  (E.A.).— Works  by ; 

Old  ftud  Saw  Aitronomr.     la  Paris, 
Supplemenlar 


ton,ij.     Complet 

The  Orbi  Sronnd  Ui 
Othar  Worlds  thu 

lUustraiions.    Cro 
Th>  Hoon.    Crown  ) 


Maps.  8vo. 
Haw  Star  Atlu 

Crown  avo.  £ 
Ugbt    Bolsnoe    I 


"SSS' 


.    In  la  Circular 
1  a  Circular  Maps. 


I.  6d.  c 


Tha  Btari  la  thalr  Baaun.    la  Maps. 

Royal  avo.  5!. 
Star  Prlmar.    Showing  the  Starty  Sky 

Week  by  Week,  in  24  Hourly  Maps. 


Tha 


FlGtured  In  tB  Bun-Ylaoi 
of  ths  Eutb,  and  W  ZodluaJ  H&pi, 

&c.    Demy  4I0.  5;,  , 

Btnngth   and  Happlnau.     Wilh  9 

Illuslrations.    Crown  8vo.  51, 
Strong:    How  to  gel    Strong  and 

keep  Strong.     Crown  8vo.  aj. 
Roi4<i  Waj*  Mada  Bmooth.  Essayaon 

Scientific  Subjects.  Crown  Bvo.  51. 
OurFlaoeamonjIntlnltlas.  Ct.  8vo.  51. 
Tha  Expaoia  ot  Haaian.  Cr.  Svo.  51. 
The  Great  Pyramid.  Crown  Svo.  51. 
Myth!    and    HarraU   ot  JUtFonamy 

Crown  Bvo.  5J, 
nature  Btudlaa.    By  Gram  Allen,  A. 

Wilson,  T.  Foster,  E.  Clodd,  and 

R.  A,  Proctor.     Crown  Svo.  51, 
Laliun  BaadlDga.    By  E.  Clodd.  A. 

Wilson.  T.  Foster,  A,  C.  Ranyard. 

and  R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  Svo.  51. 


Plaaiant  Wayi 

Hm  to  Play  Whiat :  with  the  Lawsa 
Etiquette  of  Whist.  CrownBvo.ji. 
Homa    WbUt:    an    Easy    Guide 
Correct  Play.     i6Tno.  ti.  1 

PBTCE  (John).— THE  ANCIENT  BRITISH  CHURCH:  an  Historical 
Eesay.    Crown  Svo.  61. 

BAIfSOSCX!  (CyrU).— THE  RISE  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  ENGLAND ;  being  a  Series  of  Twenty  Lectures.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

BA'WTjrM'SON<CanonG.).— THE  HISTORY  OF  PHCENICIA.  Bvo.  a+i, 

REPLY  (A)  TO  DR.   LIGHTPOOT'S  ESSAYS,       By  the  Author  of  'Super- 


iralR 


).  6s. 


KIBOT  (Th.).— THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ATTENTION.    Crown  81 
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BIVBBS  <T.).— THE  ROSE  AMATEURS  GUIDE.     Fcp.  8vo.  41.  bd. 
BOBEETSOIf  (A.).— THE  KIDNAPPED  SQUATTER,  and  olher  -" 


BOKAIiBS  (Alfred).— THE  FLY-FISHERS  ETYMOLOGY.      With  ao 

Coloured  Plales.    Bvo,  T4J. 
BOSSETTI (Maria Franceaoa).-A  SHADOW  OF  DANTE:  being  an 

Essay  towards  sludying  Himself,  his  World,  and  his  Pilgrimage.  Cr.Bvo.  icu.M. 
BOUH'D  (J,  H.,  KLA.).— GEOFFREY  DE  MANDEVILLE:  a  Study  of 

the  Anarchy.    Bvo.  161. 
KUSSBLL.— A  LIFE  OF  LORD  ]OHN  RUSSELL.  By  Spencer  Walpole. 

2  vols.  8vo.  361.     Cabinet  Edition,  a  vols.  Crown  Bvo,  ins. 

SEXiBOHM    (Frederick).— THE  OXFORD    REFORMERS— JOHN 

COLET.  ERASMUS.  AND  THOMAS  MORE.     Bvo.  14.. 
THE   ENGLISH    VILLAGK  COMMUNITY   Examined  in   its  Re- 
lations to  the  Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems,  &c,  i  jMaps  and  Plates.    Bvo.  i6j. 

THE  ERA  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REVOLUTION.    With  Map. 

Fep.  Bvo.  -is.  6d. 
SEWSLL  (Elizabeth  M.).— STORIES  AND  TALES.    Crown  8vo.  u.  6d 
each,  cloth  plain;  aj.  6d,  each,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges  1 — 
Im;  Hubert.  I     Katharint  iabton.         I      Oertmdt. 

Th«  Earl'i  DaaCiUr.  I      Nujaret  ParclVBl.  Ivora. 

The  BxperleiiM  a[  LK*.       |      Luietan  Panonafa.       |      Home  Uf*. 
A  Ollmpu  of  the  World.  Unala.  UUr  LIta. 

CISTB  Hall.  I  I 

SHAKB8PBABB,— BOWDLER'SFAMILYSHAKESPEARE.    ivoL  Svo. 
With  36  Woodcuts,  14J.,  or  in  6  vols.  Fcp.  Bvo.  au, 

OUTLINES   OF    THE   LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE.      By  J.   O. 

HalliweU-Phillipps.    With  Illustrations,    a  vols.     Royal  Svo  /i  11, 

SHAKESPEARE'S  TRUE  L1FF-.      By  JAMES  Walteb.     With  500 

Illustrations.     Imp.  Svo.  air. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.     By  Mari-  T.  Dt;NBAR. 

3amo.  11.  6rf.  cloth      With  Phclographs,  3amo.  51.      DrawingRoom  Edition, 
with  Pholographs,  Fcp.  Bvo.  loi.  6d, 
SIDO-WICK  (AIfred).-DISTINCTION  :  and  the  Crilicism  of  Beliefs,     Cr. 

SILVEH  LIBRARY,  The.— Crown  Bvo.  price  3s.  6rf.  each  volume. 
BAKBB'B  (Sir  B.  W.)  Eight  Twini  In  [      BABUIS-OOULD'B  (B.)  Oarloiu  Kythi 

CaWon.    With  6  Illustrations.                    at  the  Middle  A^a. 
Rifle  &nd  Hound  in  Oylon.         — Origin  and  OeTalapment  «f 

With  6  lUusltalions.  I  RaU<i*iu  SelliL     2  vols. 
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aH^STEB.  LEBBARY,  *he.-(CMi 

BKABBET'8  (Udy)  kYey^ft  In  ths 
'  Bimtauuil '.    With  66  Illiutra 

OUMWa  (B,^  fltorj  Dt  CfsMK 
Plain  Account  of  Evolution,     With 
77  Illustiations, 

OOKTBEIRB  (Bev.  W.  J.)  aoS  HOW- 
BON'S  (Vary  Sa¥.  J.  B.)  Life  and 
KpKUu  of  St.  P&HL    46  tilustra- 

DOOaALL'S  <L.)'B«Uar>  AU ;  a  Novel. 
DOVLE'S  (A.  Consn)  Hionh  Clarke :  B 

Tale  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion, 
DOItE'a.(S.  Canon)  Tht  Capteln  0 

tb«  FDlBBtKT,  and  other  Tales. 
FROUDE-S  (J.  t.).Bliort   Studlu  on 

flieat  Bnbjaoti.    4  vols. 

Cuur ;  a  Skelch. 

tbom&i  Carlyla:  a  History 

of    his  Life.      1795-1835.      a  vols. 

The  T»0  Chlan  6(  Dnnboy : 

an    Irish    Romance    of    the    ' 

OLBIO'S  (Rei.  G.  R.)  LUe  at  ths  DaliB 

ofWelllniton,     With  Portrait. 
lUaOARD'S  (U.  B.)  Sbe ;  A  Hlitory  al 

Advanture.    32  Illustrations. 
Altaji   Qustermaln.      With 

30  Illustrations. 
— -Colonel    Qaarltob,  VX.: 

Tale  of  Country  Life. 

"' *—       With  39  Ful 


HOWITT'S  (W.)  Vlilti  to  {temsrksUe 

Ptaeti.    80  Illustrations. 
JBPFERIEB'  (B.)  Tbe   Btoiy  of   My 

Heart.    With  Portrait. 
Field  and  Hedgerow.    La 

Essays  of.     With  Portrait. 

Red  Deer.    With  17  Illnst. 

SIIOHT'8    (B.    F.)    Crotio    at    tL. 

'Alorte,*    a    Search    for   Treasure. 

With  3  Maps  and  33  Illustrations. 
LESS  (J.  I.)  and  CLUTTERBUCK'S 

(W.J.)B.C.1>87.    BrtUUi  Oolnmblaj 

75  Illustrations. 
lACAULAT'S  (Lord)  Eiaayi— Lays  ot 

AnelentSome.    In  i  vol.    With  Poi 

trait  and  Illustrations  to  the  '  Lavs  . 
■ACLBOD'S  (H.  D.)  tbe  ElemantB  at 

Banking 
UBSHHAH-fr  (J.  G.)  Heinoln  of  Sir 

Hanry  HaTelonk. 
■AI  MtTLLBR'g  (F.)  India,  Wbat  gan 

iltaaoh  m  7 


■rERtTALE>S  (I>aan)  HlRory  ot  the 
fiomani  nnder  the  Bmpln.   8  vols 

IHLL'S  (J.  S.)  PrlDdpIei  oT  Political 
Economy. 

Byatem  of  Leglo. 

HBWIIAII'S    (Cardinal)     Rlatorlcal 
"""'"'"""     3V0I5. 


Sarmoni  on  VarloDi  Ooca- 

Leotnrai  on  tbe  Doetrtne  of 

jBBtlBoatiOB. 

Piltaan  SeriDoni-Pnashed 

before  tha  Untraraity  ot'Oxford. 

■  ■■ An  Eiiay  on  Ute  Darelop- 

DKBI  et  ChrlatlaD  DosMne. 

The  Arlans  ot  the  Fourth 

Oentary. 

— ■  Vanee  on   Varlona   Oaoa- 


Btblloal  and  Baolealaatlaal 

Vlraalei. 
Dliouaelone  and  Ar^menta 

on  YatdoDa  Subject!. 

Grannnar  of  Aaient. 

The  Via  Madia  of  the  An- 

llioan  Chnroh.    2  vols. 
Parooblal   and   Plain   Bar- 

Selaoiion  (rom   'Parochial 

and  Plain  Sarmoni'. 

DlaaoDriaa     Kddraued     to 

Jllxed  Osnf  regallona. 
Present    Poaltlen    ot   Oa- 

tholloi  In  England. 
-~ — —  Sermoni  bearing  upon  Bab- 

Jaoti  ot  the  Day. 
PHILLI^S-WOLLET'S  fC.)  Snap :  a 

Legend  of  the  Lone  Mountains,    ii 

Illustiations. 
STAHQBY'g  (Blabap)  Familiar  Hjatory 

ot  Blrdt.     With  r6o  lUuslraiions. 
STBYEHSOB  (Robert  Lonli)  and  OB- 

BOIIBHB'S  (Uoyd)Tha  Wron(  Box. 
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. WOOD'S  (B«¥.  J.  a.)  SUKDga  Dwall- 

(ha  WoU;  a,  RomaDce,  I  Infs.    With  6a  Illustialjons. 

WOOD'S   (BsT.    J.  Q.)    Patlutd    Sa- 1      OntotDMn.   With  ii  Ulus- 

ililted.    Wilb  33  IllustratLODS,  |  trations. 

SMITH  (H.  BoSWOrth).— CARTHAGE  AND  THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 
Maps.  Plans,  fie.     Crown  Bvo.  6j. 

STAJHiBY  (B.).— A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS.     With  i6o  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  Buo.  ji.  dd. 

SITEPHEN    (Sir    James),— ESSAYS    IN    ECCLESIASTICAL    BIO- 
GRAPHY.     Crown  8vo.  71.  dd. 


STEVBrTBOrT  (Kobt.  LouiB).-A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES. 
Small  Fcp.  Bvo.  51. 

A   CHILD'S   GARLAND  OF  SONGS,  Gathered  from   'A  Childs 

Garden  of  Verses'.    Set  to  Music  by  C.  Villiers  Stanford,  Miis.  Doc. 

THE  DYNAMITER.     Fcp.  8vo.  ij.  sewed,  ii.  6^.  cloth. 

STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE.     Fcp.  8vo, 

LT.  sewed,  u.  bd.  cloth. 


STOCK  (St.  Ooorge).— DEDUCTIVE  LOGIC.     Fcp,  Bvo.  31.  6rf. 

STRO]!ra  (Herbert  A.),  LOQEMAIT  ( WlUem  8.)  and  WHSXSLEB 

(B.  I.),— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
LANGUAGE.     Bvo.  ipt.  6d. 


SULLT  {JftmeB).-THE  HUMAN  MIND,     a  vob.  8vo.  -as. 
^~— OUTLINESOF  PSYCHOLOGY.     Bvo.  101. 

THE  TEACHER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.      Cr.  Bvo.  51. 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Revela. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,     a  vols.Bvo,  jfii. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  SENTIMENTSOF  THE  HUMAN  MIND, 

7J.  6rf. 

SOCIAL  PROGRESS  '.  an  Essay.     Bvo.  71,  6rf. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FICTION  IN  LITERATURE  :  an  Ee 
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TKEVBLYAH  (Bir  Q.  O.,  Bart,).— THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
LORD  MACAULAY. 
Popular  Ediiion.     Crown  8vo.  at.  6i.  |      Cabinet  Edition,  a  vols.  Cr.  Bvo.  iso. 
Student's  Edition.     Cro*™  Bvo.  6i.       |      Library  Edition,  i  vols.  Bvo.  361. 

THE  EARLY   HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX.     Library 

Edition,  8to.  iBi.     Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  Bvo.  6j. 
THOLLOPE  (AQthony),— THE  WARDEN.    Cr.  Bvo.  u.  Ms.,  is.  6d.  cL 

BARCHESTER  TOWERS.    Crown  Bvo.  11.  boards,  13.  6d.  cloth. 

TTEBNinr  (PrftiloeH  Parthonope).— MEMOIRS  of^  THE  VERNEY 

FAMILY  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR.     Conipiled  fiom  the  Letters  and 

Illustraled  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon  House.  Bocks.     With  38  Portraits, 

Woodcuu.  and  Facsimile,     a  vols.     Royal  Bvo,  43J, 
VXLLE   (G.)— THE  PERPLEXED  FARMER:    How  is  be  to  meet  Alien 

Competition  7    Crown  Bvo.  jj.  ' 

"VTRGIL.  — PUBLl    VERGILI    MARONIS    BUCOLtCA,    GEORGICA, 

■CNEIS;   the  Works  of  ViRcrL,  Latin  Text,  with  English  Commentary  and 

Index.     By  B,  H.  KENKEOV.     Crown  Bvo.  loj.  6d. 

THE  AINEID  OF  VIRGIL.     Translated  into  English  Verse.      By 

John  Coninglon,     Crown  Bvo.  61, 

—  THE  POEMS  OF   VIRGIL.     Translated  into  English  Prose.     By 

John  ConinEton.     Crown  Svo,  &J, 

■ — - — -  THE  ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL,     Translated  from 
■    the  Latin  by  J.  W.  Maokail.    Printed  on  Dulch  Hand-made  Paper.    i6mo,  51. 

WAKEMAN  (H.  O.)  anii  HASSAIL  (A.).-ESSAYS  INTRODUC- 
TORY TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY, 
Edited  by  H.  O.  Wakeman  and  A.  HaSsAlL.     Crown  Svo.  5i. 

WALPOKD  {Mrs.  L.  B.).-THE  MISCHIEF  OF  MONICA.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  ONE  GOOD  GUEST.     Crown  Bvo,  d>. 

r,  How  to  Play 

WALFOLB  <8penoer>.— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  CON- 
CLUSION OF  THE  GREAT  WAR  IN  1815  to  1858.  Library  Edition.  5 
vols.  Bvo  £4  loi.     Cabinet  Edition.    6  vols.  Crown  Bvo,  6i,  esch. 

'Wm.IM'eJTOH'.— LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.  By  Ihe 
Rev.  G.  R,  Gleio.     Crown  Bvo.  31.  6rf. 

WENDT  (Ernest  Emil).— PAPERS  ON  MARITIME  LEGISLATION, 

with  a  Translation  of  the  German  Mercantile  Laws  relating  10  Maritime  Com- 
merce.    Royal  Bvo,  £1  iis.  6rf. 


WKATELY  (Arch bishop).- ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC.    Cr.  J 

ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC.     Crown  Bvo,  4J.  6rf. 

LESSONS  ON  REASONING.     Fcp.  Bvo.  ii.  6d. 

BACON'S  ESSAYS,  wilh  Annotations.     8vo.  loi.  6^. 
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